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AS  the  following  Elxposition  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
does  not  observe  the  canonical  arrangement  of 
the  chaptera,  ■  short  introduction  is  necessary  upon 
the  plan  which  has  been  adopted. 

The  size  and  the  many  obscurities  of  the  Bock 
of  Isaiah  have  limited  the  common  use  of  it  in  the 
English  tongue  to  single  conspicuous  passages,  the 
very  brilliance  of  which  has  cast  their  context  and 
original  circumstance  into  deep>er  shade.  The  intensity 
of  the  gratitude  with  which  men  have  seized  upon 
the  more  evangelical  passages  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  the 
attention  which  apologists  for  Christianity  have  too 
partially  paid  to  his  intimations  of  the  Messiah,  has 
confirmed  the  neglect  of  the  rest  of  the  Book.  But  we 
migfat  as  well  expect  to  receive  an  adequate  conception 
of  m  great  statesman's  policy  from  the  epigrams  and 
perorations  of  bis  speeches  as  to  appreciate  the  mes- 
B»gc,  which  God  has  sent  to  the  world  through  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  from  a  few  lectures  on  isolated,  and 
often  dislocated,  texts.  No  book  of  the  Bible  is  less 
susceptible  of  treatment  apart  from  the  history  out  of 
which  it  sprang  than  the  Book  of  Isaiah ;  and  it  may 
be  added,  that  in  the  Old  Testament  at  least  there 
U  nooe  which,  when  set  in  its  original  circumstance 
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and  methrtdically  considered  as  a  whole,  app>eals  with 
greater  power  to  the  modem  conscience.  Patiently 
to  learn  how  these  great  prophecies  were  suggested 
by,  and  first  met,  the  actual  occasions  of  human  life, 
is  vividly  to  hear  them  speaking  home  to  life  stilL 

I  have,  therefore,  designed  an  arrangement  which 
embraces  all  the  prophecies,  but  treats  them  in  chrono- 
logical order.  I  will  endeavour  to  render  their  contents 
in  terms  which  appeal  to  the  modem  conscience  ;  but,  in 
order  to  be  successful,  such  an  endeavour  presuppKsses 
the  exposition  of  them  in  relation  to  the  history  which 
gave  them  birth.  In  these  volumes,  therefore,  nar- 
rative and  historical  exposition  will  take  precedence 
of  practical  application. 

Every  one  knows  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  breaks 
into  two  parts  between  chaps,  zzxix.  and  xL  VoL  I. 
of  this  Exposition  covers  chaps,  i. — xxxix.  Vol.  II. 
will  treat  of  chaps.  xL — Ixvi.  Again,  within  chaps. 
1. — xxxix.  another  division  is  apparent.  The  most  of 
these  chapters  evidently  bear  upon  events  within 
Isaiah's  own  career,  but  some  imply  historical  cir- 
cumstances that  did  not  arise  till  long  after  he  bad 
passed  away.  Of  the  five  books  into  which  I  have 
divided  Vol.  I.,  the  first  four  contain  the  prophecies 
relating  to  Isaiah's  time  (740 — 701  b.c.),  and  the  fifth 
the  prophecies  which  refer  to  later  events  (chaps.  xiiL — 
xiv.  23  ;  xxiv. — xxviL  ;  xxxiv. ;  xxxv.). 

The  prophecies,  whose  subjects  fall  within  Isaiah's 
times,  I  have  taken  in  chronoli  gical  order,  with  one 
exceptioi).  This  exception  is  chap,  i.,  which,  although 
it  was  published  near  the  end  of  the  prophet's  life,  1 
treat  of  first,  because,  from  its  position  as  well  as  its 
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character,  it  is  evidently  intended  as  a  preface  to  the 
whole  booL  The  difficulty  of  grouping  the  rest  of 
Isaiah's  oracles  and  orations  is  great  The  plan  1 
have  adopted  is  not  perfect,  but  convenient.  Isaiah's 
prophesying  was  determined  chiefly  by  four  Assyrian 
invasions  of  Palestine :  the  first,  in  734 — 732  B.C.,  by 
Tiglath-pileser  II.,  while  Ahaz  was  on  the  throne ; 
the  second  by  Salmanassar  and  Sargon  in  725 — 720, 
during  which  Samaria  fell  in  721 ;  the  third  by 
Sargon,  712 — 710;  the  fourth  by  Sennacherib  in  701, 
which  last  three  occurred  while  Hezekiah  was  king  of 
Judah.  But  outside  the  Assyrian  invasions  there  were 
three  other  cardinal  dates  in  Isaiah's  life  :  740,  his  call 
to  be  a  prophet ;  727,  the  death  of  Ahaz,  his  enemy, 
and  the  accession  of  his  pupil,  Hezekiah ;  and  705,  the 
death  of  Sargon,  for  Sargon's  death  led  to  the  rebellion 
of  the  Syrian  States,  and  it  was  this  rebellion  which 
brought  on  Sennacherib's  invasion.  Taking  all  these 
dates  into  consideration,  I  have  placed  in  Book  I.  all 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  from  his  call  in  740  to  the 
death  of  Ahaz  in  727 ;  they  lead  up  to  and  illustrate 
Tiglath-pileser's  invasion ;  they  cover  what  I  have 
ventured  to  call  the  prophet's  apprenticeship,  during 
which  the  theatre  of  his  vision  was  mainly  the  internal 
life  of  his  people,  but  he  gained  also  his  first  outlook 
upon  the  world  beyond.  Book  II.  deals  with  the  pro- 
phecies from  the  accession  of  Hezekiah  in  727  to  the 
death  of  Sargon  in  705 — a  long  period,  but  few  pro- 
phecies, covering  both  Salmanassar's  and  Sargon's 
campaigns.  Book  III.  is  filled  with  the  prophecies 
iram  705  to  70a,  a  numerous  group,  called  forth 
Irxd  Isaiah  by  the  rebeUion  and  political  activity  in 


Palestine  consequent  on  Sargon's  death  and  pre- 
liminary to  Sennaciierib's  arrival.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  prophecies  which  refer  to  Sennacherib's  actual 
invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem,  in  701. 

Of  course,  any  chronological  arrangement  of  Isaiah's 
prophecies  must  be  largely  provisional.  Only  some 
of  the  chapters  are  fixed  to  dates  past  possibility  of 
doubt  The  Ass^Tiology  which  has  helped  us  with 
these  must  yield  further  results  before  the  contro- 
versies can  be  settled  that  exist  with  regard  to  the 
rest.  I  have  explained  in  the  course  of  the  Exposition 
my  reasons  for  the  order  which  I  have  followed,  and 
need  only  say  here  that  I  am  still  more  uncertain 
about  the  generally  received  dates  of  chaps,  x.  5 — xi., 
xvii.  12 — 14  and  xxxii.  The  religious  problems, 
however,  were  so  much  the  same  during  the  whole 
of  Isaiah's  career  that  uncertainties  of  date,  if  they 
are  confined  to  the  limits  of  that  career,  make  little 
diflTerence  to  the  exposition  of  the  book. 

Isaiah's  doctrines,  being  so  closely  connected  with  the 
life  of  his  day,  come  up  for  statement  at  many  points  of 
the  narrative,  in  which  this  Exposition  chiefly  consists 
But  here  and  there  I  have  inserted  chapters  dealing 
summarily  with  more  important  topics,  such  as  The 
World  in  Isaiah's  Day  ;  The  Messiah  ;  Isaiah's  Power  of 
Prediction,  with  its  evidence  on  the  character  of  In- 
spiration ;  and  the  question,  Had  Isaiah  a  Gospel  for 
the  Individual  ?  A  short  index  will  guide  the  student 
to  Isaiah's  teaching  on  other  important  points  of 
theology  and  life,  such  as  holiness,  forgiveness, 
monotheism,   immortality,   the   Holy  Spirit,  etc. 

Treating    Isaiah's    prophecies   chronologically    u    I 
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hsve  done,  I  have  followed  a  method  which  put  mc  on 
the  look-out  for  any  traces  of  development  that  his 
doctrine  might  exhibit.  I  have  recorded  these  as  they 
occur,  but  it  may  be  useful  to  collect  them  here.  In 
chaps.  IL — iv.  we  have  the  struggle  of  the  apprentice 
prophet's  thoughts  irom  the  easy  religious  optimism 
of  his  generation,  through  unrelieved  convictions  of 
judgement  for  the  whole  people,  to  his  final  vision  of 
the  Di\'iaic  sahation  of  a  remnant.  Again,  chap.  \u. 
followix^  oa  chaps.  iL — vi  proves  that  Isaiah's  belief 
in  the  IN  vine  righteousness  preceded,  and  was  the 
parent  o^  his  belief  in  the  Divine  sovereign^.  Again, 
his  Mtocessive  pictures  of  the  Messiah  grow  in  contents, 
■od  become  more  spirituaL  And  again,  he  only  gradually 
arrived  at  a  clear  view  of  the  siege  and  deliverance 
of  Jerusalem.  One  other  fact  of  the  same  kind  has 
impressed  me  since  I  wrote  the  exposition  of  chap.  i. 
I  have  there  stated  that  it  is  plain  that  Isaiah's  con- 
science was  perfect  just  because  it  consisted  of  two 
eomplemenlary  parts :  one  of  God  the  infinitely  High, 
eialted  in  righteousness,  far  above  the  thoughts  of 
His  people,  and  the  other  of  God  the  infinitely  Near, 
eoDcemed  and  jealous  for  all  the  practical  details  of 
their  life.  I  ought  to  have  added  that  Isaiah  was 
■lore  under  the  influence  of  the  former  in  his  earlier 
jrears,  but  that  as  be  grew  older  and  took  a  larger 
■hare  in  the  politics  of  Judah  it  was  the  latter  view  of 
God,  to  which  he  most  frequently  gave  expression. 
Signs  of  a  development  like  these  may  be  fairly  used 
Id  correct  or  support  the  evidence  which  Assyriology 
aEurds  for  determining  the  chronological  order  of  the 
chapter*. 
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But  these  signs  of  development  are  more  valuable 
for  the  proof  they  give  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  contains 
the  ex)'>erience  and  testimony  of  a  real  life :  a  life  that 
learned  and  suffered  and  grew,  and  at  last  triumphed. 
There  is  not  a  single  word  about  the  prophet's  birth 
or  childhood,  or  fortune,  or  i)ersonal  appearance,  or 
even  of  his  death.  But  between  silence  on  his  origin 
and  silence  on  his  end — and  perhaps  all  the  more 
impressively  because  of  these  clouds  by  which  it  is 
bounded — there  shines  the  record  of  Isaiah's  spiritual 
life  and  of  the  unfaltering  career  which  this  sustained, — 
clear  and  whole,  from  his  commission  by  God  in  the 
secret  experience  of  his  own  heart  to  his  vindicatioi 
in  God's  supreme  tribunal  of  history.  It  is  not  only 
one  of  the  greatest,  but  one  of  the  most  finished 
and  intelligible,  lives  in  history.  My  main  purpose  in 
expounding  the  book  is  to  enable  English  readers,  not 
only  to  follow  its  course,  but  to  feel,  and  to  be  elevated 
by,  its  Divine  inspiration. 

I  may  state  that  this  Exposition  is  based  upon  a 
close  study  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  Isaiah,  and  that  the 
translations  are  throughout  my  own,  except  in  one  or 
two  cases  where  I  have  quoted  from  the  revised  English 
version. 

With  regard  to  the  Revised  Version  of  Isaiah,  which 
I  have  had  opportunities  of  thoroughly  testing,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  my  sense  of  the  inimense  service  which 
it  renders  to  English  readers  of  the  Bible  is  only  ex- 
ceeded by  my  wonder  that  the  Revisers  have  not  g^ne 
just  a  very  little  farther,  and  adopted  one  or  two  simple 
contrivances  which  are  in  the  line  of  their  own  im- 
provements   and    would   have   greatly    increased    our 
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large  debt  to  them.  For  instance,  why  did  they  not 
make  plain  by  inverted  commas  such  undoubted 
interruptions  of  the  prophet's  own  speech  as  that  ol 
the  drunkards  in  chap.  xxviiL  9,  10  ?  Not  to  know 
that  these  verses  are  spoken  in  mockery  of  Isaiah,  a 
mockery  to  which  he  replies  in  w.  10 — 13,  is  to  mist 
the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage.  Again,  when  they 
Drinted  Job  and  the  Psalms  in  metrical  form,  as 
well  as  the  Hymn  of  Hezekiah,  why  did  they  not 
do  the  same  with  other  poetical  passages  of  Isaiah, 
particularly  the  great  Ode  on  the  King  of  Babylon 
in  chap.  xiv.  ?  This  is  utterly  spoiled  in  the  form 
in  which  the  Revisers  have  printed  it.  What  English 
reader  would  guess  that  it  was  as  much  a  piece  of 
metre  as  any  of  the  Psalms  ?  Again,  why  have  they 
so  consistently  rendered  by  the  misleading  word 
"judgement"  ■  Hebrew  term  that  no  doubt  sometimes 
means  an  act  of  doom,  but  far  oftener  the  abstract 
quality  of  justice  7  It  is  such  defects,  along  with  a 
frequent  failure  to  mark  the  proper  emphasis  in  a 
sentence,  that  have  led  me  to  substitute  a  more  literal 
version  of  my  own. 

I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  discuss  the  question 
of  the  chronology  of  the  period.  This  has  been  done 
so  often  and  so  recently.  See  Robertson  Smith's 
Prophets  of  Israel,  pp.  145,  402,  413,  Driver's  Isaiah, 
p.  12,  or  any  good  commentary. 

I  append  a  chronological  table,  and  an  index  to 
the  canonical  chapters  will  be  found  before  the  index 
of  subjects.  The  publishers  have  added  a  map  of 
Isaiah's  world  in  illustration  of  chapi  v. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

THE  ARGUMENT  OF  THE  LORD  AND  ITS  CONCLUSION. 

Isaiah  L — Hu  GonniAi.  PRzrACBi 

THE  first  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  owes  its 
position  not  to  its  date,  but  to  its  character. 
It  was  published  late  in  the  prophet's  hfe.  The  seventh 
verse  describes  the  land  as  overrun  by  foreign  soldiery, 
and  such  a  calamity  befell  Judah  only  in  the  last  two 
of  the  four  reigns  over  which  the  first  verse  extends 
Isaiah's  prophesying.  In  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  Judah  was 
invaded  by  Syria  and  Northern  Israel,  and  some  have 
dated  chapter  i.  from  the  year  of  that  invasion,  734  b.c. 
In  the  reign  again  of  Hezekiah  some  have  imagined,  in 
order  to  account  for  the  chapter,  a  swarming  of 
neighbouring  tribes  upon  Judah ;  and  Mr.  Cheyne,  to 
whom  regarding  the  history  of  Isaiah's  time  we  ought 
to  listen  with  the  greatest  deference,  has  supposed 
an  Assyrian  invasion  in  711,  under  Sargon.  But 
hardly  of  this,  and  certainly  not  of  that,  have  we 
adequate  evidence,  and  the  only  other  invasion  of 
Judah  in  Isaiah's  lifetime  took  place  under  Sennacherib, 
in  701.  For  many  reasons  this  Assyrian  invasion 
is  to  be  preferred  to  that  by  Syria  and  Ephraim  in 
734  as  the  occasion  of  this  prophecy.  But  there 
is  really  no  need  to  be  determined  on  the  point.  The 
prophecy  has  been  lifted  out  of  its  original  circumstance 


and  placed  in  the  front  of  the  book,  perhaps  by  Isaiah 
himself,  as  a  general  introduction  to  his  collected  pieces. 
It  owes  its  position,  as  we  have  said,  to  its  character. 
It  is  a  clear,  complete  statement  of  the  points  which 
were  at  issue  between  the  Lord  and  His  own  all  the 
time  Isaiah  was  the  Lord's  prophet  It  is  the  most 
representative  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  a  summary  is 
found,  perhaps  better  than  any  other  single  chapter 
of  the  Old  Testament,  of  the  substance  of  prophetic 
doctrine,  and  a  very  vivid  illustration  of  the  prophetic 
spirit  and  method.  We  propose  to  treat  it  here  as 
introductory  to  the  main  subjeits  and  lines  of  Isaiah's 
ceachtng,  leaving  its  historical  references  till  we  arrive 
in  due  course  at  the  probable  year  of  its  origin,  701  B.C.* 

Isaiah's  preface  is  in  the  form  of  a  Trial  or  Assize. 
Ewald  calls  it  "  The  Great  Arraignment"  There  are 
all  the  actors  in  a  judicial  process.  It  is  a  Crown  case, 
and  God  is  at  once  Plaintiff  and  Judge.  He  delivers 
both  the  Complaint  in  the  beginning  (vv.  2,  3)  and 
the  Sentence  in  the  end.  The  Assessors  are  Heaven 
and  Earth,  whom  the  Lord's  herald  invokes  to  hear  the 
Lord's  plea  (ver.  2).  The  people  of  Judah  are  the 
Defendants.  The  charge  against  them  is  one  of  brutish, 
ingrate  stupidity,  breaking  out  into  rebellion.  The 
Witness  is  the  prophet  himself,  whose  evidence  on  the 
guilt  of  his  people  consists  in  recounting  the  misery 
that  has  overtaken  their  land  (vv.  4 — 9),  along  with  their 
civic  injustice  and  social  cruelty — sins  of  the  upper  and 
ruling  classes  (w.  10,  17,  21 — 23).  The  people's  Plea- 
in-defence,  laborious  worship  and  multiplied  sacrifice, 
is  repelled  and  exposed  (vv.  10 — 17).  And  the  Trial 
is  concluded — Come  now,  Ut  us  bring  our  nasoning 
*  Seep  343 
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to  a  close,  saith  the  Lord — by  God's  offer  of  pardon 
to  a  people  thoroughly  convicted  (ver.  i8).  On 
which  follow  the  Conditions  of  the  Future :  happiness 
is  sternly  made  dependent  on  repentance  and  right- 
eousness (w.  19,  20).  And  a  supplementary  oracle 
is  given  (vv.  24 — 31),  announcing  a  time  of  affliction, 
through  which  the  nation  shall  pass  as  through  a 
furnace;  rebels  and  sinners  shall  be  consumed,  but 
God  will  redeem  Zion,  and  with  her  a  remnant  of  the 
people. 

That  is  the  plan  of  the  chipter — a  Trial  at  Law. 
Though  it  disappears  under  the  exce<ding  weight  of 
th^'Ught  the  prophet  builds  upon  it,  do  not  let  us  pass 
hurriedly  from  it,  as  if  it  were  only  a  scaffolding. 

That  God  should  argue  at  all  is  the  magnificent 
truth  on  which  our  attention  must  fasten,  before  we 
inquire  what  the  argument  is  about.  God  reasons  with 
man — that  is  the  first  article  of  religion  iccording  to 
Isaiah.  Revelation  is  not  magical,  but  rational  ajid 
moral.  Religion  is  reasonable  intercourse  between  one 
intelligent  Being  and  another.  God  works  upon  man 
first  through  conscience. 

Over  against  the  prophetic  view  of  religion  sprawls 
and  reeks  in  this  same  chaj-ter  the  popular — religion  as 
smoky  sacrifice,  assiduous  worship,  and  ritual.  The  ' 
people  to  whom  the  chapter  was  addressed  were  not 
idolaters.*  Hezekiah's  reformation  was  over.  Judah 
worshipped  her  own  God,  whom  the  prophet  introdui  es 
not  aa  for  the  first  time,  but  by  Judah's  own  familiar 

*  At  least  those  to  whom  ibc  first  twenty-thice  verses  wrre 
•ddrcsstd.  There  it  dislincl  bUmc  of  worshipping  in  the  gix>vc>>  of 
Asherab  in  Ih?  appended  oracle  (w.  24 — 31),  which  is  proof  that  Uiis 
ormcle  was  given  at  an  earlier  period  than  the  rest  of  the  cbapto  — • 
(air  insu.ice  of  the  very  great  diOiculty  we  have  in  determininp  Uta 
,  lUtci  of  the  rariout  prupbcciei  of  luiuh. 
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names  for  Him — Jehovah,  Jehovah  of  Hosts,  ihe  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  the  Mighty  One,  or  Hero,  of  Israel. 
In  this  hour  of  extreme  danger  the  people  are  waiting 
on  Jehovah  with  great  pains  and  cost  of  sacrifice. 
They  pray,  they  sacrifice,  they  solemnize  to  perfection. 
But  they  do  not  know,  they  do  not  consider;  this 
is  the  burden  of  their  offence.  To  use  a  better 
word,  they  do  not  think.  They  are  God's  grown-up 
children  (ver.  2) — children,  that  is  to  say,  like  the  son 
of  the  parable,  with  native  instincts  for  their  God ; 
and  grown  up — that  is  to  say,  with  reason  and  con- 
science developed.  But  they  use  neither,  stupider  than 
very  beasts.  Israel  doth  not  know,  my  people  doth  not 
consider.  In  all  their  worship  conscience  is  asleep, 
and  they  are  drenched  in  wickedness.  Isaiah  puts 
their  life  in  an  epigram — wickedness  and  worship:  1 
cannot  away,  saith  the  Lord,  with  wickedness  and  worship 
(ver.  13). 

But  the  pressure  and  stimulus  of  the  prophecy  lie  in 
this,  that  although  the  people  have  silenced  conscience  and 
are  steeped  in  a  stupidity  worse  than  oz  or  ass,  God  will 
not  leave  them  alone.  He  forces  Himself  upon  them ; 
He  comjjels  them  to  think.  In  the  order  and  calmness 
of  nature  (ver.  2),  apart  from  catastrophe  nor  seeking 
to  influence  by  any  miracle,  God  speaks  to  men  by  the 
reasonable  words  of  His  prophet.  Before  He  will 
publish  salvation  or  intimate  disaster  He  must  rouse 
and  startle  conscience.  His  controversy  precedes  alike 
His  peace  and  His  judgements.  An  awakened  con- 
science is  His  prophet's  first  demand.  Before  religion 
can  be  prayer,  or  sacrifice,  or  any  acceptable  worship,  it 
must  be  a  reasoning  together  with  God. 

That  is  what  mean  the  arrival  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
opening  of  the  assize,  and  the  call  to  know  and  con- 
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sider.  It  Is  the  terrible  necessity  which  comes  back 
upon  men,  however  engrossed  or  drugged  they  may  be, 
to  pass  their  lives  in  moral  judgement  before  themselves ; 
a  debate  to  which  there  is  never  any  closure,  in  which 
forgotten  things  will  not  be  forgotten,  but  a  man  "is 
compelled  to  repeat  to  himself  things  he  desires  to  be 
silent  about,  and  to  listen  to  what  he  does  not  wish  tu 
hear,  .  .  .  yielding  to  that  mysterious  power  which 
says  to  him,  Think.  One  can  no  more  prevent  the 
mind  from  returning  to  an  idea  than  the  sea  from 
returning  to  a  shore.  With  the  sailor  this  is  called 
the  tide;  with  the  guilty  it  is  called  remorse.  God 
upheaves  the  soul  as  well  as  the  ocean."*  Upon  that 
ever-returning  and  resistless  tide  Hebrew  prophecy, 
with  its  Divine  freight  of  truth  and  comfort,  rides  into 
the  lives  of  men.  This  first  chapter  of  Isaiah  is 
just  the  parable  of  the  awful  compulsion  to  think 
which  men  call  conscience.  The  stupidest  of  genera- 
tions, formal  and  fat-hearted,  are  forced  to  consider  and 
to  reason.  The  Lord's  court  and  controversy  are 
opened,  and  men  are  whipped  into  them  from  His 
Temple  and  His  altar. 

For  even  religion  and  religiousness,  the  common 
man's  commonest  refuge  from  conscience — not  only 
in  Isaiah's  time  —  cannot  exempt  from  this  writ. 
Would  we  be  judged  by  our  moments  of  worship, 
by  our  temple-lreading,  which  is  Hebrew  for  church- 
going,  by  the  wealth  of  our  sacrifice,  by  our 
ecclesiastical  position  ?  This  chapter  drags  us  out 
before  the  austerity  and  incorruptibleness  of  Nature. 
The  assessors  of  the  Lord  are  not  the  Temple  nor  the 
Law,  but  Heaven  and  Earth — not  ecclesiastical  conven- 
tions, but  the  grand  moral  fundamentals  of  the  universe, 
*  Lu  Uiurablu  :  ">  Tempest  ia  a  Bnia.' 
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purity,  order  and  obedience  to  God.  Religiousness, 
however,  is  not  the  only  refuge  from  which  we  shall 
find  Isaiah  startling  men  with  the  trumpet  of  the  Lord's 
assize.  He  is  equally  intolerant  of  the  indulgent 
silence  and  com  promises  of  the  world,  that  give  men 
courage  to  say,  We  are  no  worse  than  others.  Men's 
lives,  it  is  a  constant  truth  of  his,  have  to  be  argued 
out  not  with  the  world,  but  with  God.  If  a  man  will 
be  silent  upon  shameful  and  uncomfortable  things,  he 
cannot  His  thoughts  are  not  his  own  ;  God  will  think 
them  for  him  as  God  thinks  them  here  for  unthinking 
Israel.  Nor  are  the  practical  and  intellectual  distrac- 
tions of  a  busy  life  any  refuge  from  conscience.  W'hen 
the  politicians  of  Judah  seek  escape  from  judgement  by 
plunging  into  deeper  intrigue  and  a  more  bustling 
policy,  Isaiah  is  fond  of  pointing  out  to  them  that 
they  are  only  forcing  judgement  nearer.  They  do  but 
sharpen  on  other  objects  the  thoughts  whose  edge  must 
some  day  turn  upon  themselves. 

What  is  this  questioning  nothing  holds  away,  nothing 
stills,  and  nothing  wears  out  ?  It  is  the  voice  of  God 
Himself,  and  its  insistence  is  therefore  as  irresistible  as 
its  eflfect  is  universal.  That  is  not  mere  rhetoric  which 
opens  the  Lord's  controversy :  Htar,  O  heai>ens,  ami 
give  ear,  O  earth,  for  the  Lord  halh  spoken.  All  the 
world  changes  to  the  man  in  whom  conscience  lifts  up 
her  voice,  and  to  the  guilty  Nature  seems  attentive  and 
awai-e.  Conscience  compels  heaven  and  earth  to  act 
as  her  assessors,  because  she  is  the  voice,  and  they 
the  creatures,  of  God.  This  leads  us  to  emphasize 
another  feature  of  the  prophecy. 

We  have  called  this  chapter  a  trial-at-law ;  but 
it  is  far  more  a  personal  than  a  legal  controversy ;  of 
the  formally  forensic  there  is  very  little  about  it.    Some 
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theologies  and  many  preachers  have  attempted  the 
conviction  of  the  human  conscience  by  the  technicalities 
of  a  system  of  law,or  byappealing  to  this  or  that  historical 
covenant,  or  by  the  obligations  of  an  intricate  and  burden- 
some morality.  This  is  not  Isaiah's  way.  His  gene- 
ration is  here  judged  by  no  system  of  law  or  ancient 
covenants,  but  by  a  living  Person  and  by  His  treatment 
of  them — a  Person  who  is  a  Friend  and  a  Father.  It 
is  not  Judah  and  the  law  that  are  confronted  ;  it  is 
Judah  and  Jehovah.  There  is  no  contrast  between 
the  life  of  this  generation  and  some  glorious  estate  from 
which  they  or  their  forefathers  have  fallen ;  but  they 
are  made  to  hear  the  voice  of  a  living  and  present 
God :  /  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and 
they  have  rebelled  against  Me.  Isaiah  begins  where 
Saul  of  Tarsus  began,  who,  though  he  afterwards 
elaborated  with  wealth  of  detail  the  awful  indictment 
of  the  abstract  law  against  man,  had  never  been  able  to 
do  BO  but  for  that  first  confronting  with  the  Personal 
De.ty,  Satd,  Saul,  why  persecutest  thou  Me?  Isaiah's 
ministry  started  from  the  vision  of  the  Lord ;  and  it 
was  no  covenant  or  theory,  but  the  Lord  Himself,  who 
remained  the  prophet's  conscience  to  the  end. 

But  though  the  living  God  is  Isaiah's  one  ex- 
planation of  conscience,  it  is  God  in  two  aspects, 
the  moral  effects  of  which  are  opposite,  yet  comple- 
mentary. In  conscience  men  are  defective  by  forgetting 
either  the  sublime  or  the  practical,  but  Isaiah's  strength 
is  to  do  justice  to  both.  With  him  God  is  first  the 
infinitely  High,  and  then  equally  the  infinitely  Near. 
The  Lord  is  exalted  in  rigltteousuess  I  yes,  and  sublimely 
above  the  people's  vulgar  identifications  of  His  will  with 
their  own  safety  and  success,  but  likewise  concerned 
with  eveiy  detail  of  their  politics  and  social  beliaviour, 
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not  to  be  religated  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 
wont  to  confine  Him,  but  by  His  prophet  descending  to 
their  markets  and  councils,  with  His  own  opinion  oi 
their  policies,  interfering  in  their  intrigues,  meeting 
Ahaz  at  the  conduit  of  the  upper  pool  in  the  highway 
of  the  fuller's  field,  and  fastening  eyes  of  glory  on  every  ^ 
pin  and  point  of  the  dress  of  the  daughters  of  Zion. 
He  is  no  merely  transcendent  God.  Though  He  be  the  | 
High  and  Holy  One,  He  will  discuss  each  habit  of  the 
people,  and  argue  upon  its  merits  every  one  of  their 
policies.  His  constant  cry  to  them  is  Come  and  let  us 
reason  together,  and  to  hear  it  is  to  have  a  conscience. 
Indeed,  Isaiah  lays  more  stress  on  this  intellectual  side 
of  the  moral  sense  than  on  the  other,  and  the  frequency 
with  which  in  this  chapter  he  employs  the  expressions 
know,  and  consider,  and  reason,  is  characteristic  of  all 
his  prophesying.  Even  the  most  superficial  reader  j 
must  notice  how  much  this  prophet's  doctrine  of  con- 
science and  repentance  harmonizes  with  the  metanoia  o( 
New  Testament  preaching. 

This  doctrine,  that  God  has  an  interest  in  every 
detail  of  practical  life  and  will  argue  it  out  with 
men,  led  Isaiah  to  a  revelation  of  God  quite  peculiar 
to  himself.  For  the  Psalmist  it  is  enough  tiiat  his 
soul  come  to  Cod,  the  living  Cod.  It  is  enough  for 
other  prophets  to  awe  the  hearts  of  their  generations 
by  revealing  the  Holy  One;  but  Isaiah,  with  his  in- 
tensely practical  genius,  and  sorely  tried  by  the  stupid 
inconsistency  of  his  people,  bends  himself  to  make 
ihem  understand  that  God  is  at  least  a  reasonable 
Being.  Do  not,  his  constant  cry  is,  and  he  puts  it 
sometimes  in  almost  as  many  words — do  not  act  as 
if  there  were  a  Fool  on  the  throne  of  the  universe, 
which  you  virtually  do  when  you  take  these  meaning-  ! 


less  forms  of  worship  as  your  only  intercourse  witii 
Hiin,  and  beside  them  practise  your  rank  iniquities, 
as  if  He  did  not  see  nor  care.  We  need  not  here  do 
more  than  mention  the  passages  in  which,  sometimes 
by  a  word,  Isaiah  stings  and  startles  self-conscious 
politicians  and  sinners  beetle-blind  in  sin,  with  the 
sense  that  God  Himself  takes  an  interest  in  their 
deeds  and  has  His  own  working-plans  for  their  life. 
On  the  land  question  in  Judah  (v.  9) :  In  mini  ears, 
sttith  the  Lord  of  hosts.  When  the  people  were  para- 
lyzed by  calamity,  as  if  it  had  no  meaning  or  terra 
(xxNnii.  29) :  77ii5  also  cometh  forth  from  the  Lord  of  hosts, 
which  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent  in  effectual 
working.  Again,  when  they  were  panic-stricken,  and 
madly  sought  by  foolish  ways  their  own  salvation 
(xxx.  18):  For  the  Lord  is  a  God  of  judgement — i.e., 
of  principle,  method,  law,  with  His  own  way  and  time 
for  doing  things — blessed  are  all  they  tliat  wait  for 
Him.  And  again,  when  p>oliticians  were  carried  away 
by  the  cleverness  and  success  of  their  own  schemes 
(xrzi.  2)  :  Yet  He  also  is  wise,  or  clever.  It  was  only 
a  personal  application  of  this  Divine  attribute  when 
Isaiah  heard  the  word  of  the  Lord  give  him  the 
minutest  directions  for  his  own  practice  —  as,  for 
instance,  at  what  exact  point  he  was  to  meet  Ahaz 
(viL  3);  or  that  he  was  to  take  a  board  and  write 
upon  it  in  the  vulgar  character  (viiL  l);  or  that  he 
was  to  strip  frock  and  sandals,  and  walk  without  them 
for  three  years  (xx).  Where  common  men  feel  con- 
science only  as  something  vague  and  inarticulate,  1 
flavour,  a  sting,  a  foreboding,  the  obligation  of  work 
the  constraint  of  affection,  Isaiah  heard  the  word  of  the 
Lord,  dear  and  decisive  on  matters  of  poUcy,  and 
definite  even  to  the  details  of  method  and  style. 
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Isaiah's  confidence,  then,  was  perfect,  because  it  was 
two-fold  :  God  is  holy;  God  is  practical.  If  there  be  the 
glory,  the  purity  as  of  fire,  of  His  Presence  to  overawe, 
there  is  His  unceasing  inspection  of  us,  there  is  His 
interest  in  the  smallest  details  of  our  life,  there  are  His 
fixed  laws,  from  regard  for  all  of  which  no  amount 
of  religious  sensibility  may  relieve  us.  Neither  of 
these  halves  of  conscience  can  endure  by  itself.  If 
we  forget  the  first  we  may  be  prudent  and  for  a 
time  clever,  but  will  also  grow  self-righteous,  and  in 
time  self-righteousness  means  stupidity  too.  If  we 
forget  the  second  we  may  be  very  devotional,  but  cannot 
escape  becoming  blindly  and  inconsistently  immoral. 
Hypocrisy  is  the  result  either  way,  whether  we  forget 
how  high  God  is  or  whether  we  forget  how  near. 

To  these  two  great  articles  of  conscience,  however — 
God  is  high  and  God  is  near — the  Bible  adds  a  greater 
third,  God  is  Love.  This  is  the  uniqueness  and  glory 
of  the  Bible's  interpretation  of  conscience.  Other 
writings  may  equal  it  in  enforcing  the  sovereignty  and 
detailing  the  minutely  practical  bearings  of  conscience : 
the  Bible  alone  tells  man  how  much  of  conscience  is 
nothing  but  God's  love.  It  is  a  doctrine  as  plainly 
laid  down  as  the  doctrine  about  chastisement,  though 
not  half  so  much  recognised — Whom  the  Lord  loveth 
He  chasteneth.  What  is  true  of  the  material  pains  and 
penalties  of  hfe  is  equally  true  of  the  inward  convictions, 
frets,  threats  and  fears,  which  will  not  leave  stupid  man 
alone.  To  men  with  their  obscure  sense  of  shame,  and 
restlessness,  and  servitude  to  sin  the  Bible  plainly  says, 
"  You  are  able  to  sin  because  you  have  turned  your 
back  to  the  luve  of  God ;  you  are  unhappy  because  you 
do  not  take  that  love  to  your  heart ;  the  bitterness  of 
your  remorse  is  that  it  is  love  against  which  you  are 
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ungrateful*  Conscience  is  not  the  Lord's  persecution, 
but  His  jealous  pleading,  and  not  the  fierceness  of  His 
anger,  but  the  reproach  of  His  love.  This  is  the  Bible's 
doctrine  throughout,  and  it  is  not  absent  from  the 
chapter  we  are  considering.  Love  gets  the  first  word 
even  in  the  indictment  of  this  austere  assize  :  /  have 
nourished  and  brought  up  children,  and  they  have  rebelled 
against  Me.  Conscience  is  already  a  Father's  voice: 
the  recollection,  as  it  is  in  the  parable  of  the  prodigal, 
of  a  Father's  n.ercy;  the  reproach,  as  it  is  with 
Christ's  lamentation  over  Jerusalem,  of  outraged  love. 
We  shall  find  not  a  few  passages  in  Isaiah,  which 
prove  that  he  was  in  harmony  with  all  revelation  upon 
this  point,  that  conscience  is  the  reproach  of  the  love 
of  God. 

But  when  that  understanding  of  conscience  breaks 
out  in  a  sinner's  heart  forgiveness  cannot  be  far  away. 
Certainly  penitence  is  at  hand.  And  therefore,  because 
of  all  books  the  Bible  is  the  only  one  which  interprets 
conscience  as  the  love  of  God,  so  is  it  the  only  one  that 
can  combine  His  pardon  with  His  reproach,  and  as 
Isaiah  now  does  in  a  single  verse,  proclaim  His  free 
forgiveness  as  the  conclusion  of  His  bitter  quarrel. 
Come,  let  us  bring  our  reasoning  to  a  close,  saiih  the 
Lord.  Though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white 
as  snow;  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall  bt 
as  wool.  Our  version,  Come,  and  let  us  reason  together, 
gives  no  meaning  here.  So  plain  an  offer  of  pardon  is 
not  reasoning  together ;  it  is  bringing  reasoning  to  an 
end ;  it  is  the  settlement  of  a  dispute  that  has  been  in 
progress.  Therefore  we  translate,  with  Mr.  Cheyne,  Le\ 
us  bring  our  reasoning  to  an  end.  And  how  pardon  can 
be  the  end  and  logical  conclusion  of  conscience  is  cleai 
to  us.  who  have  seen  how  much  of  conscience  is  love, 
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and  that  the  Lord's  controversy  is  the  reproach  of 
His  Father's  heart,  and  His  jealousy  to  malce  His  own 
consider  all  His  way  of  mercy  towards  them. 

But  the  prophet  does  not  leave  conscience  alone  with 
its  personal  and  inward  results.  He  rouses  it  to  its 
social  applications.  The  sins  with  which  the  Jews  are 
charged  in  this  charge  of  the  Lord  are  public  sins.  The 
whole  pteople  is  indicted,  but  it  is  the  judges,  princes 
and  counsellors  who  are  denounced.  Judali's  disasters, 
which  she  seeks  to  meet  by  worship,  are  due  to  civic 
faults,  bribery,  corruption  of  justice,  indifference  to  the 
rights  of  the  poor  and  the  friendless.  Conscience  with 
Isaiah  is  not  what  it  is  with  so  much  of  the  religion  of 
to-day,  a  cul  de  sac,  into  which  the  Lord  chases  a  man 
and  shuts  him  up  to  Himself,  but  it  is  a  thoroughfare  by 
which  the  Lord  drives  the  man  out  upon  the  world  and 
its  manifold  need  of  him.  There  is  little  dissection 
and  less  study  of  individual  character  with  Isaiah  He 
has  no  time  for  it.  Life  is  too  much  about  him, 
and  his  God  too  much  interested  in  life.  What  may 
be  called  the  more  personal  sins — drunkenness,  vanity  ol 
dress,  thoughtlessness,  want  of  faith  in  God  and  patience 
to  wait  for  Him — ^are  to  Isaiah  more  social  than  individual 
symptoms,  and  it  is  for  their  public  and  poiitical  effects 
that  he  mentions  them.  Forgiveness  is  no  end  in  itself, 
but  the  opportunity  of  social  service ;  not  a  sanctuary  in 
which  Isaiah  leaves  men  to  sing  its  praises  or  form 
doctrines  of  it,  but  a  gateway  througtj  which  he  leads 
God's  people  upon  the  world  with  the  cry  that  rises  from 
him  here :  Seek  jushce,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the 
fatherless,  plead /or  the  widow. 

Before  we  ^aas,  from  this  form  in  which  Isaiah 
figures  religion  we  must  deal  with  a  suggestion  it 
raises.     No  modem  mind  can  come  into  this  ancient 
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coort  of  the  Lord's  controversy  without  taking  advaji- 
tage  of  its  open  forms  to  put  a  question  regarding  the 
rights  of  man  there.  That  God  should  descend  to 
argoe  with  men,  what  licence  does  this  give  to  men  ? 
U*  religion  be  reasonable  controversy  of  this  kind,  what 
IS  the  place  of  doubt  in  it  ?  Is  not  doubt  man's  side 
of  the  argument  ?  Has  he  not  also  questions  to  put — 
the  Almighty  from  his  side  to  arraign  ?  For  God  has 
Himself  here  pat  man  on  a  level  with  fiim,  saying, 
Cmm;  amd  kt  us  reason  together. 

A  temper  of  this  kind,  though  not  strange  to  the  Old 
Testament,  lies  beyond  the  horizon  of  Isaiah.  The 
only  dhaUenge  of  the  Almighty  which  in  any  of  bis  pro> 
pberirs  he  reports  as  rising  from  his  own  countrymen  is 
the  bravado  of  certain  drunkards  (chaps,  v.  and  zjcviii.). 
Here  and  elsewhere  it  is  the  very  opposite  temper  from 
booeat  doubt  which  he  indicts — the  temper  that  da4a 
that  do€S  not  consider.  Ritualism  and  sen- 
re  to  Isaiah  equally  false,  because  equally 
'«^'**'«»*^'"g  The  formaUst  and  the  fleshly  he  classes 
together,  because  of  their  stupidity.  What  does  it 
matter  whether  a  man's  conscience  and  intellect  be 
stifled  in  his  own  fat  or  under  the  clothes  with  which 
he  dresses  himself  ?  They  are  stifled,  and  that  is  the 
BStD  thmg.  To  the  formalist  Isaiah  says,  Israel  doth 
mot  know,  my  people  doth  not  consider;  to  the  fleshly 
(chap,  v.).  My  people  are  gone  into  captivity  for  want  oj 
bmamltdgt.  But  knowing  and  considering  are  just  that 
of  which  doubt,  in  its  modem  sense,  is  the  abundan^e^ 
sod  not  the  defect.  The  mobility  of  mind,  the  curiosity, 
Mie  moral  aensitiveness,  the  hunger  that  is  not  satisfied 
Sritfa  the  chaff  of  fcnroal  and  unreal  answers,  the  spirit 
iO  find  oat  truth  for  one's  self,  wrestling  with  God — this 
is  the  VC17  temper  Isaiah  would  have  welcomed  in  a 
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people  whose  sluggishness  of  reason  was  as  justly 
blamed  by  him  as  the  grossness  of  their  moi-al  sense. 
And  if  revelation  be  of  the  form  in  which  Isaiaii  so 
prominently  sets  it,  and  the  whole  Bible  bears  him  out 
in  this — if  revelation  be  this  argumentative  and  reason- 
able process,  then  human  doubt  has  its  part  in 
revelation.  It  is,  indeed,  man's  side  of  the  argument, 
and  as  history  shows,  has  often  helped  to  the  elucida- 
tion of  the  points  at  issue. 

Merely  intellectual  scepticism,  however,  ia  not  within 
Isaiah's  horizon.  He  would  never  have  employed 
(nor  would  any  other  prophet)  our  modem  habits  of 
doubt,  except  as  he  employs  these  intellectual  terms, 
to  know  and  to  consider — viz.,  as  instruments  of  moral 
search  and  conviction.  Had  he  lived  now  he  would 
have  been  found  among  those  few  great  prophets 
who  use  the  resources  of  the  human  intellect  to 
expose  the  moral  state  of  humanity ;  who,  like  Shake- 
speare and  Hugo,  turn  man's  detective  and  reflective 
processes  upon  his  own  conduct ;  who  make  himself 
stand  at  the  bar  of  his  conscience.  And  truly  to  have 
doubt  of  everything  in  heaven  and  earth,  and  never  to 
doubt  one's  self,  is  to  be  guilty  of  as  stiff  and  stupid 
a  piece  of  self-righteousness  as  the  religious  formalists 
whom  Isaiah  exposes.  But  the  moral  of  the  chapter 
is  plainly  what  we  have  shown  it  to  be,  that  a 
man  cannot  stifle  doubt  and  debate  about  his  own 
heart  or  treatment  of  God ;  whatever  else  he  thinks 
about  and  judges,  he  cannot  help  judging  himself. 

Nott  on  the  Place  of  Nature  in  the  Argument  of  the 
Lord. — The  office  which  the  Bible  assigns  to  Nature 
in  the  controversy  of  God  with  man  is  fourfold — 
Assessor,  Witness,  Man's  Fellow-Convict,  and  Doomster 
or  Executioner.    Taking  these  backward  : — l.  Scripture 
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frequently  exhibits  Nature  as  the  doomster  of  Ike  Lord. 
Nature  has  a  terrible  power  of  flashing  baclt  from  her 
vaster  surfaces  the  guilty  impressions  of  man's  heart ; 
at  the  last  day  her  thunders  shall  peal  the  doom  of  the 
wicked,  and  her  fire  devour  them.  In  those  prophecies 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  relate  to  his  own  time 
this  use  is  not  made  of  Nature,  unless  it  be  in  his  very 
earliest  prophecy  in  chap,  ii.,  and  in  his  references  to 
the  earthquake  (v.  25).  To  Isaiah  the  sentences  and 
scourges  of  God  are  political  and  historical,  the  threats 
and  arms  of  Assyria.  He  employs  the  violences  of 
Nature  only  as  metaphors  for  Assyrian  rage  and  force. 
But  he  often  promises  fertility  as  the  effect  of  the  Lord's 
fkaidon,  and  when  the  prophets  are  writing  about  Nature, 
it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  to  be  understood 
literally  or  poetically.  But,  at  any  rate,  there  is  much 
larger  use  made  of  physical  catastrophes  and  convul- 
sions in  those  other  prophecies  which  do  not  relate 
to  Isaiah's  own  time,  and  are  now  generally  thought  not 
to  be  his.  Compare  chaps,  xiii  and  xiv.  2.  The  repre- 
sentation of  the  earth  as  the  fellow-convict  of  guilty  man, 
sharing  his  curse,  is  very  vivid  in  Isaiah  xxiv. — xxviL 
In  the  prophecies  relating  to  his  own  time  Isaiah,  of 
course,  identifies  the  troubles  that  afflict  the  land  with 
the  sin  of  the  people,  of  Judah.  But  these  are  due  to 
political  causes — viz.,  the  Assyrian  invasion.  3.  In 
the  Lord's  court  of  judgement  the  prophets  sometimes 
employ  Nature  as  a  witness  against  man,  as,  for  instance, 
the  prophet  Micah  (vi.  l,ff).  Nature  is  full  of  associa- 
tions ;  the  enduring  mountains  have  memories  from  old, 
they  have  been  constant  witnesses  of  the  dealing  of 
God  with  His  people.  4.  Or  lastly,  Nature  may  b« 
used  as  the  great  assessor  of  the  conscience,  sitting 
to  expound  the  principles  on  which  God  governs  life 
VOL.  I  2 
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This  is  Isaiah's  favourite  use  of  Nature.  He  employs 
her  to  corroborate  his  statement  of  the  Divine  law  and 
illustrate  the  ways  of  God  to  men,  as  in  the  end  of 
chap.  zzviiL,  and  no  doubt  in  the  opening  verse  of  this 
chapter. 


CHAPTER  II. 
THE    THREE  JERUSALEM^ 

lOAIAH   U. — IT.   (740 — 735   B.e.). 

AFTER  the  general  introduction,  in  chap,  i.,  to  the 
prophecies  of  Isaiah,  there  comes  another  portion 
of  the  book,  of  greater  length,  but  nearly  as  distinct  as 
the  first.  It  covers  four  chapters,  the  second  to  the 
sixth,  all  of  them  dating  from  the  same  earliest  period 
of  Isaiah's  ministry,  before  735  B.C.  They  deal  with 
exactly  the  same  subjects,  but  they  differ  greatly  in 
fonn.  One  section  (chaps,  ii. — iv.)  consists  of  a 
number  of  short  utterances — evidently  not  all  spoken 
at  the  same  time,  for  they  conflict  with  one  another — a 
series  of  consecutive  prophecies,  that  probably  repre- 
sent the  stages  of  conviction  through  which  Isaiah 
passed  in  his  prophetic  apprenticeship  ;  a  second 
section  (chnp.  v.)  is  a  careful  and  artistic  restatement, 
in  parable  and  oration,  of  the  truths  he  has  thus 
attained  ;  while  a  third  section  (chap.  vL)  is  narrative, 
probably  written  subsequently  to  the  first  two,  but 
describing  an  inspiration  and  official  call,  which  must 
have  preceded  them  both.  The  more  one  examines 
chaps,  ii. — vi.,  and  finds  that  they  but  express  the  same 
truths  in  different  lorms,  tlK-  more  one  is  confirmed  in 
«o:ne  such  view  of  them  as  this,  which,  it  is  believed, 
(he  following  exiKtsition  will  jastily.     Chaps,  v.  and  vL 
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are  twin  appendices  to  the  long  summary  in  ii. — iv, 
chap.  V.  a  public  vindication  and  enforcement  of  the 
results  of  that  su miliary,  chap.  vL  a  private  vindica- 
tion to  the  prophet's  heart  of  the  very  same  truths, 
by  a  return  to  the  secret  moment  of  their  original 
inspiration.  We  may  assign  735  B.C.,  just  before  or  a 
just  after  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  as  the  date  of  the  " 
latest  of  these  prophecies.  The  following  is  their 
historical  setting. 

For  more  than  half  a  century  the  kingdom  of  Judah, 
under  two  powerful  and  righteous  monarchs,  had  en- 
joyed the  greatest  prosperity.  Uz/iah  strengthened 
the  borders,  extended  the  supremacy  and  vastly  in- 
creased the  resources  of  his  little  State,  which,  it  is 
well  to  remember,  was  in  its  own  size  not  larger  than 
three  average  Scottish  counties.  He  won  back  for 
Judah  tlie  port  of  Elath  on  the  Red  Sea,  buiit  a  navy, 
and  restored  llie  commerce  with  the  far  East,  which 
Solomon  began.  He  overcame,  in  battle  or  by  the 
mere  terror  of  his  name,  the  neighbouring  nations — the 
Philistines  that  dwelt  in  cities,  «nd  the  wandering  tribes 
of  desert  Arabs.  The  Ammonites  brought  him  gifts. 
With  the  wealth,  which  the  East  by  tribute  or  by 
commerce  poured  into  his  Uttle  principality,  Uzziah 
fortified  his  borders  and  his  capital,  undertook  large 
works  of  husbandry  and  irrigation,  organized  a  power- 
ful standing  army,  and  supplied  it  with  a  siege  artillery 
capable  of  slinging  arrows  and  stones.  His  name 
spread  Jar  abroad,  /or  he  vuas  marvellously  helped  till  he 
was  strong.  His  son  Jothani  (740 — 735  b.c.)  contuiued 
his  father's  policy  with  neaily  all  his  father's  success. 
lie  built  cities  and  castles,  quelled  a  rebellion  among  his 
tributaries,  and  caused  their  riches  to  (low-  faster  still 
ioto  Jerusalem.     But  while  Jctham  bequeathed  to  his 
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country  a  sure  defence  and  great  wealth,  and  to  his 
people  a  strong  spu'it  and  prestige  among  the  nations, 
be  left  another  bequest,  which  robbed  these  of  their 
value — the  son  who  succeeded  him.  In  735  Jotham 
died  and  Ahaz  became  king.  He  was  very  young,  and 
stepped  to  the  throne  from  the  hareem.  He  brought 
to  the  direction  of  the  government  the  petulant  will 
of  a  spoiled  child,  the  mind  of  an  intriguing  and 
supersiiiious  womaa  It  was  when  the  national  policy 
felt  the  paralysis  consequent  on  these  that  Isaiah 
publisiied  at  least  the  later  part  of  tlie  prophecies  now 
marked  off  as  chaps,  ii. — iv.  of  his  book.  My  people, 
he  cries — my  people  I  children  are  their  oppressors,  and 
women  rule  over  them.  U  my  people,  they  which  lead 
thee  cause  thee  to  err,  and  destroy  tlie  way  of  thy 
paths. 

Isaiah  had  been  bom  into  the  flourishing  nation 
while  Uzziah  was  king.  The  great  events  of  that 
monarch's  reign  were  his  education,  the  still  grander 
hopes  they  prompted  the  passion  of  his  virgin  fancy. 
He  must  have  absoi  bed  as  the  very  temper  of  his  youth 
this  national  consciousness  which  swelled  so  proudly 
in  Judah  under  Uzziah.  But  the  accession  of  such 
a  king  as  Ahaz,  while  it  was  sure  to  let  loose  the 
passions  and  foUies  fostered  by  a  period  of  rapid 
increase  in  luxury,  could  not  fail  to  afii'ord  to  Judah's 
enemies  the  long-deferred  opportunity  of  attacking  her. 
It  was  an  hour  b^th  of  the  manifestation  of  sin  and  of 
the  judgement  of  sin — an  hour  in  which,  white  the 
maJLSiy  of  Judah,  sustained  through  two  great  reigns, 
was  about  to  disappear  in  the  follies  of  a  third,  the 
majesty  of  Judah's  God  should  become  more  conspicuous 
than  ever.  Of  this  Isaiah  had  been  privately  conscious, 
U  wc  shall  see,  for  five  years.     In  the  year  that  king 


Ustiah  died  '"40),  the  young  Jew  saw  the  Lord  sitttng 
upon  a  throne,  high  and  lifted  up.  Startled  into  pro- 
phetic consciousness  by  the  awful  contrast  between  an 
earthly  majcstj'  that  had  so  long  fascinated  men,  but 
now  sank  into  a  leper's  grave,  and  the  heavenly,  which 
rose  sovereign  and  everlasting  above  it,  Isaiah  had 
gone  on  to  receive  conviction  of  his  people's  sin  and 
certain  puni?hment.  With  the  accession  of  Ahaz,  five 
years  later,  his  own  political  experience  was  so  far 
developed  as  to  permit  of  his  expressing  in  their  exact 
historical  effects  the  awful  principles  of  which  he 
had  received  foreboding  when  Uzziah  died  What  we 
find  in  chaps,  ii. — iv.  is  a  record  of  the  struggle  of  his 
mind  towards  this  expression  ;  it  is  the  summary,  as 
we  have  already  said,  of  Isaiah's  apprenticeship. 

The  word  that  Isaiah,  the  son  of  Amoz,  saw  concerning 
fudah  and  ferusalem.  We  do  not  know  anything  of 
Isaiah's  family  or  of  the  de'ails  of  his  upbringing.  He 
was  a  member  of  some  family  of  Jerusalem,  and  in 
intimate  relations  with  the  Court.  It  has  been  believed 
that  he  was  of  royal  blocd,  but  it  matters  little  ivhelher 
this  be  true  or  not.  A  spirit  so  wise  and  masterful  as 
his  did  not  need  social  rank  to  fit  it  for  that  intimacy 
v/ith  princes  which  has  doubtless  suggested  the  legend 
of  his  royal  descent.  What  does  matter  is  Isainh's 
citizenship  in  Jerusalem,  for  this  colours  all  his  prophecy. 
More  than  Alliens  to  Demosthenes,  Rome  to  Juvenal, 
Florence  to  Dante,  is  Jerusalem  to  Isaiah.  She  is  his 
immediate  and  ultimate  regard,  the  centre  and  return  of 
all  his  thoughts,  the  hinge  of  the  history  of  his  time, 
the  one  thing  worth  preserving  amidst  its  disasters,  the 
summit  of  those  brilliant  hopes  with  which  he  fills  the 
future.  He  has  traced  for  us  the  main  features  of  her 
position  and  some  of  the  lines  of  her  construction,  many 
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of  th%  great  figures  of  her  streets,  the  fashions  of  her 
womeii,  the  arrival  of  embassies,  the  effect  of  rumours. 
He  has  painted  her  aspect  in  triumph,  in  siege,  in  famine 
and  in  earthquake;  war  filling  her  valleys  with  chariots, 
and  again  nature  rolling  tides  of  fruitfulness  up  to  her 
gates;  her  moods  of  worship  and  panic  and  profligacy 
— till  we  see  them  all  as  clearly  as  the  shadow  following 
the  sunshine  and  the  breeze  the  breeze  across  the  corn- 
fields of  our  own  summers. 

If  he  takes  wider  observation  of  mankind,  Jerusalem 
is  his  watch-tower.  It  is  for  her  defence  he  battles 
through  fifty  years  of  statesmanship,  and  all  his 
prophecy  may  be  said  to  travail  in  anguish  for  her 
new  birth.  He  was  never  away  from  her  walls,  but 
not  even  the  psalms  of  the  captives  by  the  rivers  of 
Babylon,  with  the  desire  of  exile  upon  them,  exhibit 
more  beauty  and  pathos  than  the  lamentations  which 
Isaiah  poured  upon  Jerusalem's  sulTerings  or  the  visions 
in  which  he  described  her  future  solemnity  and  peace. 

It  is  not  with  surprise,  therefore,  that  we  find  the 
first  prophecies  of  Isaiah  directed  upon  his  mother  city: 
The  word  that  Isaiah  tht  son  of  Ainoz  saw  concerning 
/udah  and  Jerusalem.  There  is  little  about  Judah 
in  these  ih.^pters:  the  country  forms  b>;t  a  fringe  to 
the   capital. 

Before  we  look  into  the  subject  of  the  prophecy, 
however,  a  short  digression  is  necessary  on  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  presented  to  us.  It  is  not  a  reasoned 
composition  or  argument  we  have  here  ;  it  is  a  vision, 
it  is  tlie  word  which  Isaiah  saw.  The  expression  is 
vague,  often  abused  and  in  need  of  defining.  Vision  is 
not  employed  here  to  express  any  magical  display  before 
the  eyes  of  the  prophet  of  the  very  words  which  he 
was   to  speak  to  the  people,  or  any  comnmnication  to 
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his  thoughts  by  dream  or  ecstasy.  They  are  higher 
qualities  of  "  vision "  which  these  chapters  unfold. 
There  is,  first  of  all,  the  power  of  forming  an  ideal,  of 
seeing  and  describing  a  thing  in  the  fulliiment  of  all 
the  promise  that  is  in  it.  But  these  prophecies  are  much 
more  remarkable  for  two  other  powers  of  inward  vision, 
to  which  we  give  the  names  of  insight  and  intuition 
— insight  into  human  character,  intuition  of  Divine 
principles— c/m»-  know!cdge  of  what  man  is  and  how 
God  will  act — a  keen  discrimination  of  the  present 
state  of  aftairs  in  Judah,  and  unreasoned  conviction 
of  moral  truth  and  the  Divine  will.  The  original 
meaning  of  the  Hebrew  word  saw,  which  is  used  in  the 
title  to  this  series,  is  to  cleave,  or  split;  then  to  sie 
into,  to  see  through,  to  get  down  beneath  the  surface 
of  things  and  discover  their  real  nature.  And  what 
characterizes  the  bulk  of  these  visions  is  penetrative- 
ness,  the  keenness  of  a  man  who  will  not  be  deceived 
by  an  outward  show  that  he  delights  to  hold  up  to 
our  scorn,  but  who  has  a  conscience  for  the  inner 
worth  of  things  and  for  their  future  consequences.  To 
lay  stress  on  the  moral  meaning  of  the  prophet's  vision 
is  not  to  grudge,  but  to  emphasize  its  inspiration  by 
God.  Of  that  inspiration  Isaiah  was  himself  assured. 
It  was  God's  Spiiit  that  enabled  him  to  see  thus  keenly; 
for  he  saw  things  keenly,  not  only  as  men  count  moral 
keenness,  but  as  God  Himself  sees  them,  in  their  value 
in  His  sight  and  in  their  attractiveness  fur  His  love 
and  pity.  In  this  prophecy  there  occurs  a  striking 
expression — the  eyes  of  the  glory  of  God.  It  was  the 
vision  of  the  Almighty  Searcher  and  Judge,  burning 
through  man's  pretence,  with  which  the  prophet  felt 
himself  endowed.  This  then  was  the  second  element  in 
his  vision — to  penetrate  men's  hearts  as  God  Himself 
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jienetrated  them,  and  constantly,  without  squint  or  blur, 
to  see  right  from  wrong  in  their  eternal  diiFerence.  And 
the  third  element  is  the  intuition  of  God's  will,  the  per- 
ception of  what  line  of  action  He  will  take.  This  last,  of 
course,  forms  the  distinct  prerogative  of  Hebrew  pro- 
phecy, that  power  of  vision  which  is  its  climax ;  the  moral 
situation  being  clear,  to  see  then  how  God  will  act  upon  it. 
Under  these  three  powers  of  vision  Jerusalem, 
the  prophet's  city,  is  presented  to  us — ^Jerusalem  in 
three  I'ghts,  really  three  Jerusalems.  First,  there  is 
flashed  out  (chap.  ii.  2 — 5)  a  vision  of  the  ideal 
dty,  Jerusalem  idealized  and  glorified.  Then  comes 
(ii.  6 — iv.  l)  a  very  realistic  picture,  a  picture  of 
the  actual  Jerusalem.  And  lastly  at  the  close  of  the 
prophecy  (iv.  3 — 6)  we  have  a  vision  of  Jerusalem  as 
she  shall  be  after  God  has  taken  her  in  hand — very 
different  indeed  fro.Ti  the  ideal  with  which  the  prophet 
began.  Here  are  three  successive  motives  or  phases 
of  prophecy,  which,  as  we  have  said,  in  all  probability 
summarize  the  early  ministry  of  Isaiah,  and  present 
him  to  us  first  as  the  idealist  or  visionary,  second  as 
the  realist  or  critic,  and  (hinl  as  the  prophet  proper  or 
reveaJer  of  God's  actual  wilL 

I.  The  Idealist  (ii  I — 5). 

All  men  who  have  shown  our  race  how  great  things 
are  possible  have  had  their  inspinition  in  dreaming  qi 
tlie  in. possible.  Reformers,  who  at  death  were  content 
to  have  lived  for  the  niovin;^  forward  but  one  inch  01 
■orae  of  their  fellow-men,  began  by  believing  thoni- 
selves  able  to  lift  the  whole  world  at  once.  Isai.ih 
was  no  exception  to  this  hnnian  fashion.  His  lirst 
vision  was  that  of  a  Utopia,  and  his  first  belief  that  his 
countrymen  would  immediately  realize  it.     He  lifts  up 
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to  us  1  very  grand  picture  of  a  vast  commonwealth 
centred  in  Jerusalem.  Some  lliink  he  boirowed  it  froni 
an  older  propliot ;  Micah  has  it  also ;  it  may  have  been 
tlie  ideal  of  the  age.  But,  at  any  rate,  if  we  are  not  to 
take  verse  5  in  scorn,  Isaiali  accepted  this  as  his  own. 
And  it  shall  come  to  pass  in  the  last  days,  that  the 
mountain  oj  the  Lord's  house  shall  be  established  in  the 
tup  of  tiu  mountains,  and  exalted  above  the  hills,  and 
all  nations  shall  j!ow  unto  it.  The  prophet's  own  Jeru- 
salem shall  be  the  light  of  the  world,  the  school  and 
temple  of  the  earth,  the  seat  of  Ihe  judgement  of  the 
Lord,  when  He  shall  reign  over  the  nations,  and  all 
mankind  sliall  dwell  in  peace  bcncith  Him  It  is 
a  glorious  destiny,  and  as  its  li^.ht  slunes  from  the  far- 
off  horizon,  the  latter  days,  in  which  the  prophet  sees 
it,  what  wonder  that  he  is  possi  ssed  and  cries  aloud, 
O  house  0/  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us  walk  in  the  light 
0/  the  Lord  I  It  seems  to  the  young  prophet's  hopeful 
heart  as  if  at  once  that  ideal  would  be  realized,  as  if 
by  his  own  word  be  could  lift  his  people  to  its 
fulhlmenL 

But  that  is  impossible,  and  Isaiah  perceives  so  as 
soon  as  he  turns  from  the  far-ofl"  hoi  izou  to  the  city  at 
his  feet,  as  soon  as  he  leaves  tc-morrow  alone  and  deals 
with  to-day.  The  next  verses  of  the  chapter — from 
verse  6  onwards — stand  in  strong  contrast  to  those  which 
liave  desciibcd  Israel's  ideal.  There  Zion  is  full  of  the 
law  and  Jerusalem  of  the  word  of  the  Lord,  the  one 
religion  flowing  over  from  this  centre  upon  the  world. 
Here  into  the  actual  Jerusalem  they  have  brought 
all  sorts  of  foreign  worship  and  heathen  prophets;  tluy 
are  replenished  from  the  East,  and  are  soothsayers  like 
the  Philistines,  and  strike  hands  with  the  children  oj 
ttrangets.      There    all    nations   come 
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Jerusalem  ;  here  her  thought  and  faith  are  scattered 
over  the  idolatries  of  all  nations.  The  ideal  Jerusalem 
is  full  of  spiritual  blessings,  the  actual  of  the  spoils  of 
trade.  There  the  swords  are  beat  into  ploughsharr-s 
and  the  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ;  here  are  vast  and 
novel  armaments,  horses  and  chariots.  There  the  Lord 
alone  is  worshipped;  here  the  city  is  crowdtd  with 
idils.  The  real  Jerusalem  could  not  possibly  be  more 
dilfcrent  from  the  id^al,  nor  its  inhabitants  as  they  are 
from  what  their  prophet  had  confidently  called  on 
them  to  be. 

II,  The  Realist  (ii.  6 — iv.  i). 

Theref  re  Isaiah's  attitude  and  tone  suddenly  change. 
The  visif  nary  becomes  a  realist,  the  enthusiast  a  cynic, 
the  seer  of  the  glorious  city  of  God  the  prophet  of 
God's  judgement.  The  recoil  is  absolute  in  style, 
temper  and  thought,  down  to  the  very  figures  of  sp>eech 
which  he  usts.     Before,  Isaiah  had  seen,  as  it  were,  a 

hifting  process  at  work,  Jerusalem  in  the  top  of  the 
mountains,  and  exnlted  abot>e  the  hills.  Now  he  beholds 
nothing   but  depression.     For  the  day  of  the  Lord  of 

I  koi-ts  shall  be  upon  every  one  that  is  proud  and  haughty, 
upon  all  that  is  lifted  up,  and  it  shall  be  brought  low,  and 
the  Lord  alone  shall  be  exulted  in  that  day.  Nothing  in 
the  grcst  civilization,  which  he  had  formerly  glorified, 
is  worth  preserving.  The  high  towers,  fenced  walls, 
ships  of  Tarshi^h,  treasures  and  armour  must  all  perish  ; 

fevcn  the  hills  lifted  by  his  imagination  shall  be  bowed 
down,  and  the  Lord  alone  be  exalted  in  that  day. 
This  recoil  reaches  its  extreme  in  the  last  verse  of  the 
ehapter.  The  prophet,  who  had  believed  so  much  in 
man  as  to  think  possible  an  immediate  commonwealth 
erf  nations,  believes  in  man  now  so  little  that  he  does 
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not  hold  him  worth  preserving :  Cease  ye  from  man, 
whose  breath  is  in  his  nostrils ;  for  wherein  is  he  to  be 
accounted  of? 

Attached  to  this  general  denunciation  are  some 
satiric  descriptions,  in  the  third  chapter,  of  the  anarchy, 
to  which  society  in  Jerusalem  is  fast  being  reduced 
under  its  childish  and  effeminate  king.  The  scorn  of 
these  passages  is  scathing ;  the  eyes  of  the  glory  of  God 
burn  through  every  rank,  fashion  and  ornament  in  the 
town.  King  and  court  are  not  spared  ;  the  ciders  and 
princes  are  rigorously  denounced.  But  by  far  the  most 
striking  effort  of  the  prophet's  boldness  is  his  pre- 
diction of  the  overthrow  of  Jerusalem  itself  (ver.  8). 
What  it  cost  Isaiah  to  utter  and  the  people  to  hear  we 
can  only  partly  measure.  To  his  own  passii  nate 
patriotism  it  must  have  felt  like  treason,  to  the  blind 
optimism  of  tlie  popular  religion  it  doubtless  appeared 
the  rankest  heresy — to  aver  that  the  holy  city,  inviolate 
and  almost  unthreatened  since  the  day  David  brought 
to  her  the  ark  of  the  Lord,  and  destined  by  the  voice  of 
her  prophets,  including  Isaiah  himself,  to  be  establisht;d 
upon  the  tops  of  the  mountains,  was  now  to  fall  into 
ruin.  But  Isaiah's  conscience  overcomes  his  sense  of 
consistency,  and  he  who  has  just  proclaimed  the  eternal 
glory  of  Jerusalem  is  provoked  by  his  knowledge  of 
her  citizens'  sins  to  recall  his  words  and  intimate  her 
destruction.  It  may  have  been,  that  Isaiah  was  ptartly 
emboldened  to  so  novel  a  threat,  by  his  knowledge  of 
the  preparations  which  Syria  and  Israel  were  already 
making  for  the  invasion  of  Judah.  The  prospect  of 
Jerusalem,  as  the  centre  of  a  vast  empire  subject  to 
Jehovah,  however  natural  it  was  under  a  successful 
ruler  like  Uzziah,  became,  cf  course,  unreal  when  every 
one  of  Uzziah's  and  Jutham's  tributaries  had  risen  in 
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re\-olt  against  their  successor,  Ahaz.  But  of  these 
outward  movements  Isaiah  tells  us  nothing.  He  is 
wholly  engrossed  with  Judah's  sin.  It  is  his  growing 
acquaintance  with  the  corruption  of  his  fellow-country- 
men that  has  turned  his  back  on  the  ideal  city  of 
his  opening  ministry,  and  changed  him  into  a  prophet 
of  Jerusalem's  ruin.  Their  Ivngue  and  Ihetr  doings  an 
agaitist  the  Lord,  to  provoke  the  eyes  of  His  glory. 
Judge,  prophet  and  elder,  all  the  upper  ranks  and 
useful  guides  of  the  people,  must  perifh.  It  is  a  sign 
of  the  degrad.-ition  to  which  society  shall  be  reduced^ 
when  Isaiah  with  keen  sarcasm  pictures  the  despairing 
oeciplc  choosing  a  certain  man  to  be  their  niler  because 
oe  alone  has  a  coat  to  his  t  ack  I  (iii.  6). 

With  increased  scorn  Isaiah  turns  lastly  upon  the 
women  of  Jerusalem  (iii.  16 — iv.  2),  and  here  perhaps 
the  change  which  has  passed  over  him  sine;  his  opening 
prophecy  is  most  striking.  One  likes  to  think  of  how 
the  citizens  of  Jerusalem  took  this  alteration  in  their 
prophet's  temper.  We  know  how  popular  so  optimist 
a  prophecy  as  that  of  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  house 
must  have  been,  and  can  imagine  how  men  and  women 
loved  the  young  face,  bright  with  a  far-off  light,  and 
the  dream  of  an  ideal  that  had  no  quarrel  with  the 
present.  "But  what  a  change  is  this  that  has  come 
over  him,  who  speaks  not  of  to-morrow,  but  of  to-day, 
who  has  brought  his  gaze  from  those  distant  horizons 
to  our  streets,  who  stares  every  rr.-in  in  the  face  (iii.  9), 
and  makes  the  women  feel  that  no  pin  and  trimming,  no 
ring  and  bracelet,  escape  his  iioiice  1  Our  loved  prophet 
hcis  become  an  impudent  scomer  1"  Ah,  men  and 
women  of  Jerusalem,  beware  of  those  eyes!  The  glory 
0/  God  is  burning  in  them  ;  they  see  you  through 
and  through,  and  they  tell  us  that  all  your  armour  and 
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undeceived.  Society  cannot  be  regenerated  all  at 
once.  There  is  an  expression  which  Isaiali  empha- 
sizes in  his  motive  of  cynicism  :  The  show  oj  their 
amnUrtance  doth  witness  against  them.  It  tells  us 
that  when  he  called  his  countrymen  to  turn  to  the 
light  he  lilted  upon  them  he  saw  nothing  but  the 
exhibition  of  their  sin  made  jilain.  When  we  bring 
light  to  a  cavern  whose  inliabitants  have  lost  their 
eyes  by  the  darkness,  the  light  does  not  make  them 
see  ;  we  have  to  give  them  eyes  again.  Even  so  no 
vision  or  theory  of  a  pverfect  st.ite  —  the  mistake 
which  all  young  reformers  make —  can  regenerate 
society.  It  will  only  reveal  social  corruption,  and 
sicken  the  heart  of  the  reformer  himself.  For  the 
possession  of  a  great  ideal  does  not  mean,  as  so 
many  fondly  imagine,  work  accomplished ;  it  means 
work  revealed — work  revealed  so  vast,  often  so 
impossible,  that  faith  and  hope  die  down,  and 
the  enthusiast  of  yesterday  becomes  the  cynic  of 
to-morrow.  Cease  ye  from  man,  whost  breath  is  in 
his  nostrils,  for  wherein  is  ht  to  be  accounted?  In 
this  despair,  through  which  every  worker  for  God 
and  man  must  pass,  many  a  warm  heart  has  grown 
cold,  many  an  intellect  become  paralyzed.  There  is 
but  one  way  of  escape,  and  that  is  Isaiah's.  It  is 
to  believe  in  God  Himself ;  it  is  to  believe  that  He 
is  at  work,  that  His  purposes  to  man  are  saving  pur- 
poses, and  that  with  Him  there  is  an  inexhaustible 
source  of  mercy  and  virtue.  So  from  the  blackest 
pessimism  shall  arise  new  hope  and  faith,  as  from 
beneath  Isaiah's  darkest  verses  that  glorious  passage 
suddenly  bursts  like  unc<ntri. liable  spring  from  the 
verj'  feet  of  winter.  For  that  day  shall  the  spring  oJ 
tk*  Lord  bt  beauli/ul  and  ghriuus,  and  Ihe  Jruit  of 
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the  land  shall  be  excellent  and  comely  for  them  that 
are  escaped  of  Israel.  This  is  all  it  is  possible  to 
say.  There  must  be  a  future  for  man,  because  God 
loves  him,  and  God  reigns.  That  future  can  be 
reached  only  through  judgement,  because  God  is 
righteous. 

Tc  put  it  another  way :  All  of  us  who  live  to 
work  for  our  fellow-men  or  who  hope  to  lift  them 
higher  by  our  word  begin  with  our  own  visions  of 
a  great  future.  These  visions,  though  our  youth 
lends  to  them  an  original  generosity  and  enthu- 
siasm, are,  like  Isaiah's,  largely  borrowed.  The 
progressive  instincts  of  the  age  into  which  we  are 
bom  and  the  mellow  skies  of  prosperity  combine  with 
our  own  ardour  to  make  our  ideal  one  of  splendour. 
Persuaded  of  its  facility,  we  turn  to  real  life  to  apply 
it.  A  few  years  pass.  We  not  only  find  mankind 
too  stubborn  to  be  forced  into  our  moulds,  but  we 
giadually  become  aware  of  Another  Moulder  at  work 
upon  our  subject,  and  we  stand  aside  in  awe  to  walch 
His  operations.  Human  desires  and  national  ideals 
are  not  always  fulfilled  ;  philosophic  theories  are  dis- 
credited by  the  evolution  of  fact.  Uzziah  does  not 
reign  for  ever ;  the  sceptre  falls  to  Ahaz :  pro- 
gress is  checked,  and  the  summer  of  prosperity  draws 
to  an  end.  Under  duller  skies  ungilded  judgement 
comes  to  view,  cruel  and  inexorable,  crushing  even 
the  peaks  on  which  we  built  our  future,  yet  purifying 
men  and  giving  earnest  of  a  better  future,  too.  And 
so  life,  that  mocked  the  control  of  our  puny  fingers, 
bends  groaning  to  the  weight  of  an  Almighty  Hand. 
God  also,  we  perceive  as  we  face  facts  honestly,  has 
His  ideal  for  men  ;  and  though  He  works  so  slowly 
towards  His  end  that  dur  restless  eyes  are  too  im- 
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patient  to  follow  His  order,  He  yet  reveals  all  that 
shall  be  to  the  humbled  heart  and  the  soul  emptied 
of  its  own  visions.  Awed  and  chastened,  we  look 
back  from  His  Presence  to  our  old  ideals.  We  are 
still  able  to  recognize  their  grandeur  and  generous 
hope  for  men.  liut  we  see  now  how  utterly  uncon- 
nected they  are  with  the  present— castles  in  the  air, 
with  no  ladders  to  them  from  the  earth.  And  even 
if  they  were  accessible,  still  to  our  eyes,  purged  by 
gazing  on  God's  own  ways,  they  would  no  more 
appear  desirable.  Look  back  on  Isaiah's  early  ideal 
from  the  light  of  his  second  vision  of  the  future. 
For  all  its  grandeur,  that  picture  of  Jerusalem  is  not 
wholly  attractive.  Js  there  not  much  national  arro- 
gance in  it  ?  Is  it  not  just  the  imperfectly  idealized 
reflection  of  an  age  of  material  prosperity  such  as 
that  of  Uzziah's  was  ?  Pride  is  in  it,  a  false  optimism, 
the  highest  good  to  be  reached  without  moral  conflict. 
But  here  is  the  language  of  pity,  rescue  with  difficulty, 
rest  only  after  sore  struggle  and  stripping,  salvation  by 
the  bare  arm  of  God.  So  do  our  imaginations  for  our 
own  future  or  for  that  of  the  race  always  contrast  with 
what  He  Himself  has  in  store  for  us,  promised  freely 
out  of  His  great  grace  to  our  unworthy  hearts,  yet 
granted  in  the  end  only  to  those  who  pass  towards  it 
through  discipline,  tribulation  and  fire. 
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This,  then,  was  Isaiah's  apprenticeship,  and  its  net 
result  was  to  leave  him  with  the  remnant  for  his  ideal : 
the  remnant  and  Jerusalem  secured  as  it*  rallying- 
poinC 
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THE  yiNEYARD  OF  THE  LORD,  OR  TRUE  PATRIOTISM 
THE  CO.ySCJEACE  OF  OUR  COUNTRY'S  SIMS. 

Isaiah  v.  ;  ix.  8 — s.  4  (735  a.c). 

THE  prophecy  contained  in  these  chapters  belongs, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  the  same  early  period  of 
Isaiah's  career  as  chapters  iL — iv.,  about  the  time 
when  Ahaz  ascended  the  throne  after  the  long  and 
successful  reigns  of  his  father  and  grandfather,  when 
the  kingdom  of  Judah  seemed  girt  with  strength  and 
filled  with  wealth,  but  the  men  were  corrupt  and 
the  women  careless,  and  the  earnest  of  approaching 
judgement  was  already  given  in  the  incapacity  of  the 
weak  and  woman-ridden  king.  Yet  although  this  new 
prophecy  issues  from  the  same  circumstances  as  its  pie- 
dccessors,  it  implies  these  circumstances  a  little  more 
developed.  The  same  social  evils  are  treated,  but  by  a 
hand  with  a  finner  grasp  of  them.  The  same  principles 
are  emphasized  —  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah  and 
His  acUvity  in  judgement — but  the  form  of  judgement 
of  which  Isaiah  bad  spoken  before  in  general  terms 
looms  nearer,  and  before  the  end  of  the  prophecy  we 
gel  a  view  at  close  quarters  of  the  Assyrian  ranks. 

Besides,  opposition  has  arisen  to  the  prophet's  teach- 
ing. We  saw  that  the  obscurities  and  inconsistencies  of 
chapters  iL — iv.  are  due  to  the  fact  that  that  prophecy 
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represents  several  stages  of  experience  through  which 
Isaiah  passed  before  he  gained  his  final  convictions. 
But  his  countrymen,  it  appears,  have  now  had  time  to 
turn  on  these  convictions  and  call  them  in  question  :  it 
is  necessary  for  Isaiah  to  vindicate  them.  The  differ- 
ence, then,  between  these  two  sets  of  prophecies,  dealing 
with  the  same  things,  is  that  in  the  former  (chapters 
it — iv.),  we  have  the  obscure  and  tortuous  path  of  a 
conviction  struggling  to  light  in  die  prophet's  own 
experience ;  here,  in  chapter  v.,  we  have  its  careful 
array  in  the  light  and  before  the  people. 

The  point  of  Isaiah's  teaching  against  which  opposi- 
tion was  directed  was  of  course  its  main  point,  that  God 
was  about  to  abandon  Judah.  This  must  have  appeared 
to  the  popular  religion  of  the  day  as  the  rankest  heresy. 
To  the  Jews  the  honour  of  Jehovah  was  bound  up  with 
the  inviolability  of  Jerusalem  and  the  prosperity  of 
Judah.  Cut  Isaiah  knew  Jehovah  to  be  infinitely  more 
concerned  for  the  purity  of  His  people  than  for 
their  prosperity.  He  had  seen  the  Lord  exalted  m 
righteousuess  above  those  national  and  earthly  interests, 
with  which  vulgar  men  exclusively  identified  His  will 
Did  the  people  appeal  to  the  long  time  Jehovah  had 
graciously  led  them  for  proof  that  He  would  not 
abandon  them  now?  To  Isaiah  that  gracious  leading 
was  but  for  righteousness'  sake,  and  that  God  might 
make  His  own  a  holy  people.  Their  history,  so  full 
of  the  favours  of  the  Almighty,  did  not  teach  Isaiah, 
as  it  did  the  common  prophets  of  his  time,  the 
lesson  of  Israel's  political  security,  but  the  far  different 
one  of  their  religious  responsibility.  To  him  it  only 
meant  what  Amos  had  already  put  in  those  start- 
ting  words,  You  only  have  I  known  of  all  the  families 
qJ  the  earth :  therefore  I  will  visit  upon   you  aU  youf 
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imiquities.  Now  Isaiah  delivered  this  doctrine  at  a  time 
when  it  brought  bim  tlie  liostility  of  men's  passions 
as  welt  as  of  their  opinions.  Judah  was  aniiing  for 
war.  Syria  ai»d  Ephraim  were  marching  upon  her. 
To  tlireaien  his  couniry  with  ruin  in  such  an  hour 
was  to  ran  the  risk  of  sufiering  from  popular  fury  as  a 
traitor  as  wtii  as  from  priestly  prejudice  as  a  heretic. 
The  strain  of  the  moment  is  felt  in  the  strenuousness 
of  the  prophecy.  Chapter  v.,  with  its  appendix, 
exhibits  more  grasp  and  metli.:>d  than  its  predecessors. 
Its  literar)'  form  is  finished,  its  feeling  clear.  Tiiere  is 
a  tenderness  in  the  beginning  of  it,  an  inexorableness  in 
the  end  and  an  eagerness  all  through,  which  itamp  the 
chapter  as  Is^Jah's  final  appeal  to  his  couiitrynien  at 
this  period  of  his  career. 

The  chapter  is  a  noble  piece  of  patriotisms-one  of  the 
noblest  of  a  race  who,  although  for  the  greater  part  of 
their  history  without  a  fatherland,  have  contributed 
more  brilliantly  than  perhaps  any  other  to  the  literature 
of  patriotism,  and  that  simply  because,  as  Isaiah  here 
Shistrates,  patriotism  was  to  their  prophets  identical  with 
religious  privilege  and  responsibility.  Isaiah  carries  this 
to  its  bitter  end.  Other  patriots  have  wept  to  sing  their 
country's  woes;  Isaiah's  burden  is  his  people's  guilt. 
To  oChers  an  invasion  of  their  fatherland  by  its  enemies 
has  been  the  motive  to  rouse  by  song  or  speech  their 
countrymen  to  repel  it.  Isaiah  also  hears  the  tramp  of 
the  invader;  but  to  him  is  permitted  no  ardour  of 
defence,  and  his  message  to  his  countrymen  is  that  they 
must  succumb,  for  the  invasion  is  irresistible  and  of  the 
very  judgement  of  God.  How  much  it  cost  the  prophet 
to  deliver  such  a  message  we  may  sec  from  tliose  few 
verses  of  it  in  which  his  heart  is  not  altogether  silenced 
by  his  conscience.     The  sweet  description  of  Judah  as 
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a  vineyard,  and  the  touching  accents  that  break  through 
the  roll  of  denunciation  with  such  phrases  as  My 
people  are  gone  away  into  captivity  unawares,  tell  us  how 
the  prophet's  love  of  country  is  struggling  with  his  duty 
to  a  righteous  God.  1  he  course  of  feeling  throughout 
the  prophecy  is  very  striking.  The  tenderness  of 
the  opening  lyric  seems  ready  to  flow  into  gentle 
pleading  with  the  whole  people.  But  as  the  prophet 
turns  to  particular  classes  and  their  sins  his  mood 
changes  to  indignation,  the  voice  settles  down  to  judge- 
ment; till  when  it  issues  upon  that  clear  statement 
of  the  coming  of  the  Northern  hosts  every  trace  of 
emotion  has  left  it,  and  the  sentences  ring  out  as 
unfaltering  as  the  tramp  of  the  armies  they  describe. 

L  The  Parable  ok  the  Vineyard  (v.  I — 7). 

Isaiah  adopts  the  resource  of  every  misunderstood  and 
unpopular  teacher,  and  seeks  to  turn  the  flank  of  his 
people's  prejudices  by  an  attack  in  parable  on  their 
sympathies.  Did  they  stubbornly  believe  it  impossible 
for  God  to  abandon  a  State  He  had  so  long  and  so 
carefully  fostered  ?  Let  them  judge  from  an  analogous 
case  in  which  they  were  all  experts.  In  a  picture  of 
great  beauty  Isaiah  describes  a  vineyard  upon  one  of 
the  sunny  promontories  visible  from  Jerusalem.  Every 
care  had  been  given  it  of  which  an  experienced  vine- 
dresser could  think,  but  it  brought  forth  only  wild 
grapes.  The  vine-drcsser  himself  is  introduced,  and 
appeals  to  the  men  of  Judah  and  Jerusalem  to  judge 
between  him  and  his  vine3'ard.  He  gets  their  assent 
that  all  had  been  done  which  could  be  done,  and 
fortified  with  that  resolves  to  abandon  the  vineyard. 
/  tci/I  lay  ii  waste ;  it  shall  not  be  pruned  nor  Jigged, 
but  there  shall  coine  up  briers  and  thorns.      Then  the 
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Stratagem  comes  out,  the  speaker  drops  the  tones  of  a 
human  culiivator,  ajid  in  the  omniiX);ence  of  the  Lord 
of  heaven  he  is  heard  to  say,  /  will  also  command  Iht 
clouds  that  they  rain  no  rain  upon  it.  This  diversion 
upon  their  sympathies  having  succeeded,  the  prophet 
scarcely  needs  to  charge  the  people's  prejuuices  in  face. 
His  point  has  been  evidently  carried.  For  the  vineyard 
of  Jehovah  of  ttosis  is  the  house  of  hrael,  and  the  nun  of 
Judah  his  pleasant  plant ;  and  He  looked  for  judgement,  but 
behold  oppression,  for  righteousness,  but  behold  a  cry. 

The  lesson  enforced  by  Is..iah  is  just  tlu's,  (hat  in  a 
people's  civilization  there  lie  the  deepest  responsii^ilities, 
for  that  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  their  culiivation 
by  God  ;  and  the  question  for  a  people  is  not  how  secure 
does  this  render  them,  nor  what  does  it  count  for  glory, 
but  how  far  is  it  rising  towards  the  intentions  of  its 
Author?  Does  it  produce  those  fruits  of  righieousness 
for  which  alone  God  cares  to  set  apart  and  eukivate 
the  peoples  ?  On  this  depends  the  question  whether 
the  civilization  is  secure,  as  well  as  the  right  of  the 
people  to  enjoy  and  feci  proud  of  it.  There  cannot 
be  true  patriotism  without  sensitiveness  to  this,  for 
however  rich  be  the  elements  that  conipose  the  patriot's 
temper,  as  piety  towards  the  pa-it,  ardour  of  service  for 
the  present,  love  of  liberty,  delijiht  in  natural  beauty 
and  gratitude  for  Divine  favour,  so  rich  a  temper  will 
grow  rancid  without  the  salt  of  conscience;  and  the 
richer  the  temper  is,  the  greater  must  be  the  proportion 
rif  that  salt.  All  prophets  and  poets  of  patriotism  have 
bc-en  moralists  and  satirists  as  well.  From  Demoithenes 
to  Tourgenicff,  from  Danie  to  Mazzini,  from  Milton  to 
Russell  Lowell,  from  Burns  to  Heine,  one  cannot  recall 
any  great  patriot  who  has  not  known  how  to  use  the 
scourge  as  well  aa  the  trumpet     Many  opportunities 
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will  present  themselves  to  us  of  illustrating  Isaiah's 
orations  by  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cronuvcll,  who 
of  moderns  most  resembles  the  statesman-prophet  of 
Judah ;  but  nowhere  does  the  resemblance  become  so 
close  as  when  we  lay  a  prophecy  like  this  of  Jthovah's 
vineyard  by  the  side  of  the  speeches  in  which  the  Lord 
Protector  exhorted  the  Commons  of  England,  although 
it  was  the  hour  of  his  and  their  triumph,  to  address 
themselves  to  their  sins. 

So,  then,  the  patriotism  of  all  great  men  has  carried 
a  conscience  for  their  country's  sins.  But  while  this 
is  always  more  or  less  a  burden  to  the  true  patriot, 
there  are  certain  periods  in  which  his  care  for  his 
country  ought  to  be  this  predominantly,  and  need  be 
little  else.  In  a  period  like  our  own,  for  instance, 
of  political  security  and  fashionable  religion,  what  need 
is  there  in  patriotic  displays  of  any  other  kind  ?  but 
how  much  for  patriotism  of  this  kind — of  men  who  will 
uncover  the  secret  sins,  however  loathsome,  and  declare 
the  hypocrisies,  however  powerful,  of  the  social  life  of 
the  people!  These  are  the  patriots  we  need  in  times 
of  peace ;  and  as  it  is  more  difHcult  to  rouse  a  torpid 
people  to  their  sins  than  to  lead  a  roused  one  against 
their  enemies,  and  harder  to  face  a  whole  people  with 
the  support  only  of  conscience  than  to  defy  many 
nations  if  you  but  have  your  own  at  your  back,  so 
these  patiiots  of  peace  are  more  to  be  honoured  than 
those  of  war.  But  there  is  one  kind  of  patriotism 
ir.ore  arduous  and  honourable  still.  It  is  that  which 
Isaiah  displays  here,  who  cannot  add  to  his  conscience 
hope  or  even  pity,  who  must  hail  his  country's  enemies 
for  his  country's  good,  and  recite  tlie  long  roll  of  God's 
favours  to  his  nation  only  to  emphasize  the  justice  of 
His  abandonment  of  them. 
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IL  Th*  Wild  Grapes  or  Judah  (v.  8 — 24). 

The  wild  graphs  which  Isaiah  saw  in  the  vineyard  of 
the  Lord  he  catal^'gues  in  a  series  of  Woes  (y\.  8 — 24), 
fniits  all  of  thera  of  love  of  money  and  love  of  wine. 
They  are  abuse  of  the  soil  (8 — 10,  17*),  a  giddy 
luxury  which  has  taken  to  drink  (il — 16),  a  moral 
fclir.dness  and  headlong  audacity  of  sin  which  haSitual 
ivarice  and  drunkenness  soon  develop  (18 — 2l), 
and,  again,  a  greed  of  drink  and  money  —  men's 
pen'ersion  of  their  strength  to  wine,  and  of  their 
opportunities  of  justice  to  the  taking  of  bribes  (22 — 24). 
These  are  the  features  of  corrupt  civilization  not  only 
in  Judah,  and  the  voice  that  deplores  them  cannot 
speak  with^'Ut  rousing  others  very  clamant  to  the 
modem  conscience.  It  is  with  remarkable  per- 
sistence that  in  every  civilization  the  two  main 
passions  of  the  human  heart,  love  of  wealth  and  love 
of  pleasure,  the  instinct  to  gather  and  the  instinct 
to  squander,  have  sought  precisely  these  two  forms 
denounced  by  Isaiah  in  which  to  work  their  social 
havoc — appropriation  of  the  soil  and  indulgence  in 
strong  drink.  Every  ciNilized  community  develops 
sooner  or  later  its  land-question  and  its  liquor-ques- 
tion. "  Questions "  they  are  called  by  the  superficial 
opinion  that  all  difficulties  may  be  overcome  by  the 
cleverness  of  men ;  yet  problems  through  which  there 
cries  for  remedy  so  vast  a  proportion  of  our  poverty, 
crime  and  madness,  are  something  worse  than  "  ques- 
tions." They  arc  huge  sins,  and  require  not  merely 
the  statesman's  wit,  but  all  the  penitence  and  zeal  of 

*  EwaM  happily  suggests  that  verse  17  bu  dropped  out  of;  and 
should  be  restored  to,  itspioper  p<.'silibii  at  the  end  cl  Uie  drst  "  woe," 
«hefc  it  ooatributes  to  the  development  of  the  meaniag  far  more 
thiB  tnm  mhmn  it  alaada  ia  the  text. 
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<vhich  a  nation's  conscience  is  capable.  It  is  in  this 
itiat  the  force  of  Isaiaii's  treatment  lies.  We  feel  he  is 
not  facing  questions  of  State,  but  sins  of  men.  He  has 
nothing  to  tell  us  of  what  he  considers  the  best  system 
of  land  tenure,  but  he  enforces  the  principle  that  in 
the  ease  with  which  land  may  be  absorbed  by  one 
person  the  natural  covetousness  of  the  human  heart 
has  a  terrible  opportunity  for  working  ruin  upon 
society.  Woe  unto  them  that  join  house  to  house,  that 
lay  fcJd  to  field,  till  there  be  no  room,  and  ye  be  made 
to  dwell  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  land.  We  know  from 
Micah  that  the  actual  process  which  Isaiah  condemns 
was  carried  out  with  the  most  cruel  evictions  and  dis- 
inheritances. Isaiah  does  not  touch  on  its  methods, 
but  exposes  its  effects  on  the  country — depopulation 
and  barrenness, — and  emphasizes  its  religious  signifi- 
cance. Of  a  truth  many  houses  shall  be  desolate,  even 
great  and  fair,  without  an  inhabitant.  For  ten  acres  of 
vineyard  shall  yield  one  bath,  and  a  homer  of  seed  shall 
yield  but  an  ephah.  .  .  .  Then  shall  lambs  feed  as  in 
their  pasture,  and  strangers  shall  devour  the  ruins  of 
the  fai  ones — i,e.,  of  the  luxurious  landowners  (9,  10, 
17.  See  note  on  previous  page).  And  in  one  of  those 
elliptic  statements  by  which  he  often  startles  us  with 
the  sudden  sense  that  God  Himself  is  acquainted  with 
all  our  affairs,  and  takes  His  own  interest  in  them, 
Isaiah  adds,  "  All  this  was  whispered  to  me  by  Jehovah : 
In  mine  ears — the  Lord  of  hosts  "  (vet.  9). 

During  recent  agitations  in  our  own  country  one  has 
often  seen  the  "  land  laws  of  the  Bible  "  held  forth  by 
some  thoughtless  demagogue  as  models  for  land 
tenure  among  ourselves ;  as  if  a  system  which  worked 
well  with  a  small  tribe  in  a  land  they  had  all  entered 
on  equal  footing,  and  where  there  was  no  opportunity 
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for  tbe  todostry  of  the  people  except  ia  pasture 
and  tillage,  could  possibly  be  applicable  to  a  vastly 
iarger  and  more  complex  population,  with  different 
traditioas  and  very  different  social  circumstances. 
Isaiah  says  nothing  about  tbe  peculiar  laad  laws 
of  his  people.  He  lays  down  principles,  and  these 
are  principles  valid  in  every  civilisation.  God  has 
made  the  land,  not  to  feed  the  pride  of  the  few,  but 
the  natural  hunger  of  the  many,  and  it  is  His  will  that 
the  most  be  got  out  of  a  country's  soil  for  the  people 
of  the  country.  Whatever  be  the  system  of  land- 
tenure — and  »hUe  ail  are  more  or  less  liable  to  abuse, 
it  is  the  duty  of  a  people  to  agitate  for  that  which  will 
be  least  liable— if  it  is  taken  advantage  of  by  indi- 
tfiduals  to  satisfy  their  own  cupidity,  then  God  will 
tal:e  accoanl  of  thetn.  There  is  a  responsibility  which 
the  Stale  cannot  enforce,  and  the  neglect  of  which 
cannot  be  punished  by  any  earthly  law,  but  all  the  more 
«iU  God  see  to  it.  A  nation's  treatment  of  their  land 
is  not  always  prominent  as  a  question  which  demands 
tbe  attention  of  public  reformers ;  but  it  ceaselessly 
has  interest  for  God,  who  ever  holds  individuals  to 
answer  for  ic  Tbe  land-question  is  ultimately  a 
rdigioiis  question.  For  the  management  of  their  land 
tbe  whole  natioQ  is  responsible  to  God,  but  especially 
tbose  wbo  own  or  manage  estates.  This  ia  a  sacied 
cjJDCC  When  one  not  only  remembers  the  nature  of 
land — how  it  is  an  element  of  life,  so  that  if  a  man  abuse 
ibe  soil  it  is  as  if  he  poisoned  the  air  or  darkened  th'- 
bcavcns — but  appreciates  also  the  multitude  of  person  1 1 
rdatjons  which  the  landowner  or  factor  holds  in  his 
hand — the  peace  of  homes,  the  continuity  of  loca! 
traditions,  the  physical  health,  the  social  fearlessness  and 
sod  the  thousand  delicate  associations  wiiich 
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their  habitations  entwine  about  the  hearts  of  men— one 
feels  that  to  all  wh'."  possess  or  manage  land  is  granted 
an  opportunity  of  patriotism  and  piety  open  to  few,  a 
ministry  less  honourable  and  sacred  than  none  othti 
committed  by  God  to  man  for  his  fellow-men. 

After  the  land-sin  Isaiah  hurls  his  second  Woe  upon 
the  drinli-sin,  and  it  is  a  heavier  woe  than  the  first. 
With  fatal  persistence  the  luxury  of  every  civilization 
has  taken  to  drink  ;  and  of  all  the  indictments  brought 
by  moralists  against  nations,  that  which  they  reserve 
for  drunkenness  is,  as  here,  the  most  heavily  weighted. 
The  crusade  against  drink  is  not  the  novel  thing  that 
many  imagine  who  observe  only  its  late  revival  among 
ourselves.  In  ancient  times  there  was  scarcely  a  State 
in  which  prohibitive  legislation  of  the  most  stringent 
kind  was  not  attempted,  and  generally  carried  out  with 
a  thoroughness  more  pxjssible  under  despots  than 
where,  as  with  us,  the  slow  consent  of  public  opinion 
is  necessary.  A  horror  of  strong  drink  has  in  every 
age  possessed  those  who  from  their  position  as 
magistrates  or  prophets  have  been  able  to  follow  for 
any  distance  the  drifts  of  social  life.  Isaiah  exposes  as 
powerfully  as  ever  any  of  them  did  in  what  the  peculiar 
fatality  of  drinking  lies.  Wine  is  a  mocker  by  nothing 
more  than  by  the  moral  incredulity  which  it  produces, 
enabling  men  to  hide  from  themselves  the  spiritual  and 
material  effects  of  over-indulgence  in  it.  No  one  who 
has  had  to  do  with  persons  slowly  falling  from  moderate 
to  immoderate  drinking  can  mistake  Isaiah's  meaning 
when  he  says.  They  regard  not  flu  work  of  the  Lord  ; 
neither  have  they  coittidered  the  operation  oj  His  hands. 
Nothing  kills  the  conscience  like  steady  drinking  to 
a  little  excess ;  and  religion,  even  while  the  conscience 
is  alive,  acts  on  it  only  as  an  opiate.     It  is  not,  how- 
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ever,  with  the  s^-mptoms  or  drink  in  individuals  so 
much  as  with  its  aggregate  effects  on  the  nation  that 
lE&iah  is  coi»cemed.  So  prevalent  is  excessive  drink- 
ing,  so  entwined  with  the  social  customs  of  the  country 
and  many  powerful  interests,  that  it  is  extrernely 
difficult  to  rouse  public  opinion  to  its  effects.  And  so 
tluy  go  into  captivity  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Temperance 
refiamcrs  are  often  blamed  for  the  strength  of  their  lan- 
gtia^  but  they  may  shelter  themselves  behind  Isaiah. 
As  he  pictures  it,  the  national  destruction  caused  by 
driok  is  complete.  It  is  nothing  less  than  the  people's 
et^Uvtty,  and  we  know  what  that  meant  to  an  Israelite. 
It  affects  all  classes  :  Thrir  honourable  men  are  famished^ 
amJ  iheir  muilitude  parched  with  thirst  .  .  .  The  mean 
mum  is  bowed  down,  and  the  great  man  is  humbled.  But 
the  want  and  ruin  of  this  earth  are  not  enough  to 
desmbe  it.  The  appetite  of  hell  itself  has  to  be 
enlarged  to  suffice  for  the  consumption  of  the  spoils  of 
strong  drink.  Therefore  hell  hath  enlarged  her  desire 
amd  opetud  ker  mouth  without  measure  ;  and  their  glory, 
tmd  Uuar  multitude,  and  their  pomp,  and  he  that  rejoicetk 
amomg  them,  descend  into  it.  The  very  appetite  of  hell 
has  to  be  enlarged  I  Does  it  not  truly  seem  as  if  the 
wild  and  wanton  waste  of  drink  were  preventable, 
as  if  it  were  not,  as  many  are  ready  to  sneer,  the 
inexpiable  ex-il  of  men's  hearts  choosing  this  form  of 
isRie,  but  a  supeHluous  audacity  of  sin,  which  the 
devil  himself  did  not  desire  or  tempt  men  to  ?  It  is 
this  feeling  of  the  infernal  gratuitousness  of  most  of 
the  drink-evil — the  conviction  that  here  hell  would 
be  qtiiet  if  only  she  witre  not  stirred  up  by  the 
extraordinarily  wanton  provocati\'es  that  society  and 
the  State  ofiier  to  excessive  drinking — which  compels 
temperance   refonriers   at  the  present  day  to   isolate 
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drunkenness  and  make  it  the  object  of  a  special  crusade, 
Isaiah's  strong  figure  has  lost  none  of  its  strength 
to-day.  When  our  judges  tell  us  from  the  bench  that 
nine-tenths  of  pauperism  and  crime  are  caused  by 
drink,  and  our  physicians  that  if  only  irregular  tippling 
were  abolished  half  the  current  sickness  of  the  land  would 
cease,  and  our  statesmen  that  the  ravages  of  strong 
drink  are  equal  to  those  of  the  historical  scourges  of  war, 
famine  and  pestilence  combined,  surely  to  swallow  such 
a  glut  of  spuil  the  appetite  of  hell  must  have  been  still 
more  enlarged,  and  the  mouth  of  hell  made  yet  wider. 

The  next  three  Woes  are  upon  diiferent  aggravations 
of  that  moral  perversity  which  the  prophet  has  already 
traced  to  strong  drink.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is  better 
to  read,  draw  punishment  near  with  cords  of  vanity,  than 
draw  iniquity.  Then  we  have  a  striking  antithesis — 
the  drunkards  mocking  Isaiah  over  their  cups  with  the 
challenge,  as  if  it  would  not  be  taken  up,  Let  Jehovah 
make  speed,  and  hasten  His  work  of  judgement,  that  we  may 
see  it,  while  all  the  time  they  themselves  were  dragging 
that  judgement  near,  as  with  cart-ropes,  by  their  per- 
sistent diligence  in  evil.  This  figure  of  sinners  jeering 
at  the  approach  of  a  calamity  while  they  actually  wear  the 
harness  of  its  carriage  is  very  striking.  But  the  Jews 
are  not  only  unconscious  of  judgement,  they  are  confused 
as  to  the  very  principles  of  morality  :  Who  call  evil  goo  J, 
and  good  evil;  that  put  darkness  for  light,  and  light  for 
darkness  ;  that  put  bitter  for  sweet,  and  sweet  for  bitter/ 

In  his  fifth  Woe  the  prophet  attacks  a  dis[x>sition 
to  which  his  scorn  gives  no  peace  throughout  his  minis- 
try. If  these  sensualists  had  only  confined  themselves 
to  their  sensuality  they  might  have  been  left  alone; 
but  with  that  intellectual  bravado  which  is  equally 
born  with  "  Dutch  courage  "  of  drink,  they  interfered  in 
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the  conduct  of  the  State,  and  prepared  arrogant  policies 
of  alliance  and  war  that  were  the  distress  of  the  sober- 
minded  prophet  all  liis  day&  IVot  unto  them  that  are 
WMU  in  their  own  tyti  and  prudent  in  their  own  sii;hl. 

In  his  last  Woe  Isaiah  returns  to  the  drinking  habits 
of  the  upper  classes,  from  which  it  would  appear  thai 
anxMtg  the  judges  even  of  Judah  there  were  "six- 
bottle  men."  They  sustained  their  extravagance  by 
aobstdies,  which  we  trust  were  unknown  to  the  mighty 
■len  of  wine  who  once  filled  the  seats  of  justice  in  our 
own  country.  They  justify  the  wicked  for  a  bribe,  and 
take  away  the  rightroui,ness  of  the  ri^hUuus  from  him. 
All  these  sinners,  dead  through  their  rejection  of  th>: 
law  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  and  the  word  of  the  Holy 
One  of  Israel,  shall  be  like  to  the  stubLIe,  fit  only 
for  baming,  and  their  bloisom  as  the  dust  of  the 
rotten  tree. 

Hi.  Thz  Ancek  or  the  Lord  (v.  25 ;  ix.  8 — x.  4 ; 
V.  2G—30). 

This  indictment  of  the  various  sins  of  the  people 
occupied  the  whole  of  tiie  second  part  of  the 
oration.  But  a  third  part  is  now  added,  in  which 
the  prophet  catalogues  the  judgements  of  the  Lord 
upon  theiD,  each  of  these  dosing  witli  the  weird 
refrain.  For  all  this  His  anger  is  noty  turned  away, 
but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  stilt.  The  complete 
catalogue  is  usually  obtained  by  inserting  between 
tne  25th  and  26th  verses  of  chapter  v.  the  long 
passage  from  chapter  ix.,  ver.  8,  to  chapter  x.,  ver.  4, 
It  is  quite  true  that  as  far  as  chapter  v.  itself  is  con- 
cerned it  does  not  need  this  insertion;  but  ix.  8 — 
jc  4  is  decidedly  out  of  place  where  it  now  lies.  Its 
paragraphs  end  with  the  same  refrain  as  closes  v.  25, 
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which  forms,  besides,  a  natural  introduction  to  them, 
while  V.  26 — 30  form  as  natural  a  conclusion.  The 
latter  verses  describe  an  Assyrian  invasion,  and  it  was 
always  in  an  Assyrian  invasion  that  Isaiah  foresaw  the 
final  calamity  of  Judah.  We  may,  then,  subject  to 
further  light  on  the  exceedingly  obscure  subject  of  the 
arrangement  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  follow  some  of 
the  leading  critics,  and  place  ix.  8 — x.  4  between  verses 
25 — 26  of  chapter  v.  ;  and  the  more  we  examine  them 
Ihe  more  we  shall  be  satisfied  with  our  arrangement, 
for  strung  together  in  this  order  they  form  one  of  the 
most  impressive  scries  of  scenes  which  even  an  Isaiah 
has  given  us. 

From  these  scenes  Isaiah  has  spared  nothing  that 
is  terrible  in  history  or  nature,  and  it  is  not  one  of 
the  least  of  the  arguments  for  putting  them  tog<  ther 
that  their  intensity  increases  to  a  climax.  Earth- 
quakes, armed  raids,  a  great  battle  and  the  slaughter 
of  a  people  ;  prairie  and  forest  fires,  civil  strife  and 
the  famine  fever,  that  feeds  upon  itself;  another  battle- 
field, with  its  cringing  groups  of  captives  and  heaps 
of  slain  ;  the  resistless  tide  of  a  great  invasion;  ani 
then,  for  final  prospect,  a  desolate  land  by  the  sound 
of  a  hungry  sea,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the 
clouds  thereof.  The  elements  of  nature  and  the 
elemental  passions  of  man  have  been  let  loose  to- 
gether ;  and  we  follow  the  violent  floods,  remember- 
ing that  it  is  sin  which  has  burst  the  gates  of  the 
universe,  and  given  the  tides  of  hell  full  course  through 
it.  Over  the  storm  and  battle  there  comes  booming  like 
the  storm-bell  the  awful  refrain.  For  all  this  His  anget 
is  not  turned  away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  sliil. 
It  is  J  cctiy  of  tfiC  highest  order,  but  in  him  who  reads 
it   with  a    conscience    n.ere    literary   sensations     axt 
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sobered  by  Ifae  awe  of  some  of  the  most  profound 
monl  [^lenoinena  of  life.  The  persistence  of  Divine 
wrath,  the  long-lingering  effects  of  sin  in  a  nation's 
history,  man's  abuse  of  sorrow  and  his  defiance  of  an 
angiy  Providence,  are  the  elements  of  this  great  drama. 
Those  who  are  fiaimiliar  with  King  Lear,  will  recog- 
ntxe  these  elements,  and  observe  how  similarly  the 
way*  of  Providence  and  the  conduct  of  men  are 
represented  there  and  here. 

What  Isaiah  unfolds,  then,  is  a  series  of  calamities 
that  have  overtaken  the  people  of  Israel.  It  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  identify  every  one  of  them  with  a 
particular  event  in  Israel's  history  otherwise  known  to 
us.  Some  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognize;  but  the 
prophet  passes  in  a  perplexing  way  from  Judah  to 
Ephraim  and  Ephraim  to  Judah,  and  in  one  case, 
n^iere  he  represents  Samaria  as  attacked  by  Syria 
and  the  Philistines,  he  goes  back  to  a  period  at 
some  distance  from  his  own.  There  are  also  passages, 
as  (or  instance  x.  I — 4,  in  which  we  are  unable  to 
decide  whether  he  describes  a  present  punishment  or 
threatens  a  future  one.  But  his  moral  purpose,  at 
least,  is  plain.  He  will  show  how  often  Jehovah  has 
already  spoken  to  His  people  by  calamity,  and  because 
they  haw  remained  hardened  under  these  warnings, 
how  there  now  remains  possible  only  the  last, 
worst  blow  of  an  Assyrian  invasion.  Isaiah  is 
justifying  his  threat  of  so  unprecedented  and  extreme 
a  punishment  for  God's  people  as  overthrow  by  this 
Northern  people,  who  had  just  ap[>eared  upon  Judah's 
political  horizon.  God,  he  tells  Israel,  has  tried  every- 
thiof;  short  of  this,  and  it  has  failed  ;  now  only  this 
remains,  and  this  shall  not  fail.  The  prophet's  purp>ose, 
therefore,  being  not  an  accurate  historical  recital,  bat 
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moral  impressiveness,  he  gives  us  a  more  or  less  ideal 
description  of  former  calamities,  menlioning  only  su 
much  as  to  allow  us  to  recognize  here  and  there  that 
it  is  actual  facts  which  he  uses  for  his  purpose  of  con- 
demning Israel  to  captivity,  and  vinilicating  Israel's 
God  in  bringing  that  ca|/tivity  near.  The  passrge  thus 
forms  a  parallel  to  that  in  Amos,  with  its  similar 
refrain  :  Yet  ye  have  not  nlurned  unto  Ale,  sailh  Uu 
Lord  (Anus  iv.  6 — 12),  and  only  goes  farther  than 
that  earlier  prophecy  in  indicating  that  the  instruments 
of  the  Lord's  final  judgement  are  to  be  the  Assyrians. 

Five  great  calamities,  says  Isaiah,  have  fallen  on 
Israel  and  left  them  hardened  :  ist,  earthquake  (v. 
25);  and,  loss  of  territory  (ix.  8 — 12);  3rd,  war  and  a 
decisive  defeat  (ix.  1 3 — 1 7);  4th,  internal  anarchy  (ix. 
18 — 21);  5th,  the  near  prospect  of  captivity  (x.  i — 4). 
1.  The  Earthquake  (v.  25). — Amos  closes  his 
series  with  an  earthquake  ;  Isaiah  begins  with  one.  It 
may  be  the  same  convulsion  they  describe,  or  may  not. 
Although  the  skirts  of  Palestine  both  to  the  cast  and 
west  frequently  tremble  to  these  disturbances,  an 
earthquake  in  Palestine  itself,  up  on  the  high  central 
ridge  of  the  land,  is  very  rare.  Isaiah  vividly  describes 
its  awful  simplicity  and  suddenness.  The  Lord 
stretched  forth  His  hand  and  smote,  and  the  hills  shook, 
and  their  carcases  were  like  offal  in  the  midst  of  the 
streets.  More  words  are  not  needed,  because  there  w  as 
nothing  more  to  describe.  The  Lord  lifted  His  hand  ; 
the  hills  seemed  for  a  moment  to  topple  over,  and  when 
the  living  recovered  from  the  shock  there  lay  the 
dead,  flung  like  refuse  about  the  streets. 

2.  The  Loss  or  Territory  (ix.  8 — 21). — So  awful 
a  calanuty,  in  which  the  dying  did  not  die  out  of  sight 
nor  fall  huddled  together  on  some  far  off  battle-field,  but 
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the  whole  Und  was  strewn  with  her  slain,  ought  to  have 
indelible  impression  on  the  people.  But  it  did  noL 
Lord's  own  word  had  been  in  it  for  Jacub  and 
Israel  (iz.  8).  that  tkf  ptoftt  might  know,  even  Epkraim 
ami  Uu  mhaSiiamts  of  Samaria.  But  unhumbled  they 
tamed  in  the  stoutness  of  their  hearts,  saying,  when 
the  earthquake  had  petssed :  *  Tke  bricks  art  fallen,  but  we 
w*U  bttiU  wU^  htmm  stones ;  t  the  sycomores  art  cut  doim, 
bmt  me  wiU  dmnge  tkem  into  cedars.  Calamity  did  not 
maJce  das  people  thoc^tful ;  they  felt  God  only  to 
endeavour  to  forget  Hini.  Therefoce  He  visited  them 
the secood  time.  They  did  not  feci  the  Lord  shaking  their 
land,  so  He  sent  their  enenues  to  steal  it  from  them : 
tie  Syrians  hejort  and  the  Philistines  behind;  and  they 
demomr  ianati  with  open  month.  What  that  had  been  for 
appalKag  soddenness  this  was  for  lingering  and  harass- 
ing— goerilla  warfare,  armed  raids,  the  land  eaten  away 
liit  bj  bit  Yet  the  people  do  not  return  unto  Him 
tkem.  neither  seek  they  the  Lord  of  hosts. 
3.  War  ako  Defeat  (ix.  13 — 17). — The  next  con- 
calamity  passed  from  the  land  to  the  people 
A  great  battle  is  described,  in  which  the 
natioa  is  dismembered  in  one  day.  War  and  its  horrors 
■re  laid,  and  the  apparent  want  of  Divine  pity  and 
(S^friiwinatkin  which  they  imply  is  explained.  Israel 
has  been  led  into  these  disasters  by  the  foUy  of  their 
kadcTB,  whom  Isaiah  therefore  singles  out  for  blame. 
For  they  tkeU  lead  these  people  cause  them  to  err,  and  they 
that  are  led  of  tkem  are  destroyed.     But  the  real  horror 
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of  war  is  that  it  fails  not  upon  its  authors,  that  its 
victims  are  not  statesmen,  but  the  beauty  of  a  country's 
youth,  the  helplessness  of  the  widow  and  orphan. 
Some  question  seems  to  have  been  stirred  by  this  in 
Isaiah's  heart.  He  asks,  VVhy  does  the  Lord  not 
rejoice  in  the  young  men  of  His  people  ?  Why  has  He 
no  pity  for  widow  and  orphan,  that  He  thus  sacrifices 
them  to  the  sin  of  the  rulers?  It  is  because  the 
whole  nation  shares  the  ruler's  guilt ;  every  one  is  an 
hypocrite  and  an  ez>it-doer,  and  every  mouth  speaketh 
folly.  As  ruler  so  people,  is  a  truth  Isaiah  frequently 
asserts,  but  never  with  such  grimncss  as  here.  War 
brings  out,  as  nothing  else  does,  the  solidarity  of  a 
people  in  guilt. 

4.  Internal  Anarchy  (ix.  18 — 21). — Even  yet  the 
people  did  not  repent ;  their  calamities  only  drove  them 
to  furtlier  wickedness.  The  prophet's  eyes  are  opened 
to  the  awful  fact  that  God's  wrath  is  but  the  blast  that 
fans  men's  hot  sins  to  flame.  This  is  one  of  those  two 
or  three  awful  scenes  in  history,  in  the  conflagration 
of  which  v\e  cannot  tell  what  is  human  sin  and  what 
Divine  judgement.  There  is  a  panic  wickedness, 
sin  spreading  like  mania,  as  if  men  were  fxjssessed 
by  supernatural  powers.  The  physical  metaphors 
of  the  prophet  are  evident :  a  forest  or  prairie  fire, 
and  the  cunscquent  famine,  whose  fevered  victims 
feed  upon  themselves.  And  no  less  evident  are  the 
political  facts  which  the  prophet  employs  these  meta- 
phors to  describe.  It  is  the  anarchy  which  has  beset 
niore  than  one  corrupt  and  unfortunate  people,  when  their 
misleaders  have  been  overthrown :  the  anarchy  in  which 
each  faction  seeks  to  slaughter  out  the  rest.  Jealousy 
and  distrust  awake  the  lust  for  blood,  rage  seizes  the 
people  as  fire   the   forest,   and    no   man   sparetk    hts 
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brother.  We  have  had  modern  instances  of  all  this  ; 
these  scenes  form  a  true  description  of  some  days  of  the 
French  Revolution,  and  are  even  a  truer  description  of 
the  civil  war  that  broke  out  in  Paris  after  her  late 
■icge. 

**  If  Ifcat  tbe  heavens  do  ool  their  visible  spirit* 

Scad  quickly  down  to  tune  Uicae  mIc  <:U.-iu;cS| 
T  will  cotne, 

Kaia«.-iity  must  perfotre  prey  oo  itaelf 
Like  moosters  of  the  deepL*  * 

5.  Tmt  Threat  of  CAPTivmr  (x.  i — ^4). — Turning 
now  from  the  past,  and  from  the  fate  of  Samiria,  with 
whirh  it  would  appear  he  has  been  more  particularly 
en^ged,  the  prophet  addresses  his  own  countrymen  in 
Jadah.  and  paints  the  future  for  them.  it  is  not  * 
fattire  in  which  there  is  any  hope.  The  da^  of  their 
visitation  also  will  surely  come,  and  the  prophet  sees 
It  ck>se  in  the  darkest  night  of  which  a  Jewish  heart 
could  think — the  night  of  captivity.  Where,  he  asks 
his  unjust  countrymen — where  ut'H  ye  then  flee  for 
kftp?  and  where  will  you  leave  your  glory?  Cringing 
among  the  captives,  lying  dead  beneath  heaps  of  dead — 
that  is  to  be  your  fate,  who  will  have  turned  so 
and  then  so  finally  from  God.  When  exactly 
the  prophet  thus  warned  his  countrymen  of  captivity 
we  do  not  know,  but  the  warning,  though  so  real, 
produced  neither  penitence  in  men  nor  pity  in  God. 
For  all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  His  hand 
is  sinUhtd  out  still. 

6.  The  Assyria.^  Ixvasion  (v.  26 — 30). — The  prophet 
is,  therefore,  free  to  explain  that  cloud  which  has 
appeared  far  away  on  the  northern  horizon.  God's  hand 
of  judgement  is  still  uplifted  over  Judah,  and  it  is  that 
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hand  which  summons  the  cloud.  The  Assyrians  are 
coming  in  answer  to  God's  sirmal,  and  they  are  coming 
as  a  flood,  to  leave  nothing  but  ruin  and  distress  behind 
them.  No  description  by  Ifaiah  is  more  majestic  than 
this  one,  in  which  Jehovah,  who  has  exhausted  every 
nearer  means  of  converting  His  people,  lifts  His  un- 
d  I  doping  arm  with  a  Jlag  to  the  nations  that  are  far  off, 
and  hisses  or  whistles  for  thetn  from  the  end  of  the  earth. 
And,  behold,  they  come  with  speed,  swiftly:  there  is  no 
weary  one  nor  strat;gUr  among  /hem  ;  none  slumbers  nor 
sleeps  :  nor  loosed  ts  the  girdle  of  his  tains,  nor  broken 
the  latchet  of  his  shoes;  whose  arrows  are  sharpened, 
and  alt  their  bows  bent;  thetr  horses'  hoofs  are  Hie  thejitnl, 
and  their  wheels  like  the  whirlwind ;  a  roar  have  they  like 
the  lion's,  and  they  roar  like  young  lions;  yea,  they  growl  1 
and  grasp  the  prey,  and  carry  tt  off,  and  there  is  none  to 
deliver.  And  they  growl  upon  him  that  dav  like  the  growl- 
ing of  the  sea;  and  if  one  looks  to  the  land,  behold,  dark  and 
distress,  and  the  light  is  darkened  in  the  cloudy  heaven. 

Thus  Isaiali  leaves  Judah  to  await  her  doom.  But 
the  tones  of  his  weird  refrain  awaken  in  our  hearts 
some  thoughts  which  will  not  let  his  message  go  from 
us  just  yet. 

It  will  ever  be  a  question,  whether  men  abuse  more 
their  sorrows  or  their  joys ;  but  no  earnest  soul  can 
doubt,  which  of  these  abuses  is  the  more  fatal.  To  sin 
in  the  one  case  is  to  yield  to  a  temptation ;  to  sin  in  the 
other  is  to  resist  a  Divine  grace.  Sorrow  is  God's  last 
message  to  man  ;  it  is  God  speaking  in  emphasis.  He 
who  abuses  it  shows  that  he  can  shui  his  ears  when  God 
speaks  loudest.  Therefore  heai  tlcssness  or  impenitence 
after  sorrow  is  more  dangerous  than  intemperance  in  joy; 
its  results  are  always  more  tragic.  Now  Isaiah  points 
out  that  men's  abuse  of  sorrow  is  twofold.     Men  abuse 
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sorrow  by  mistaking  it,  and  they  abuse  sorrow  by 
de^ring  it. 

Men  abuse  sorrow  by  mistaking  it,  when  they  see  in 
it  nothing  but  a  penal  or  expiatory  force.  To  many  men 
sorrow  is  what  liis  devotions  were  to  Louis  XL,  which 
having  religiously  performed,  he  felt  the  more  brave  to 
sin.  So  with  the  Samaritans,  who  said  in  the  siouuicss 
of  their  hearts,  Tk*  bricks  art  fallen  down,  but  we  wtU 
bmild  wkh  lu»n  stones;  the  sycamores  are  cut  down,  but 
mt  wiU  ckange  Ikem  into  cedars.  To  speak  in  this  way  is 
happy,  but  heathenish.  It  is  to  call  sorrow  "  bad  luck ; " 
it  is  to  hear  no  voice  of  God  in  it,  saying,  "  Be  pure; 
be  humble ;  lean  upon  Me."  This  disposition  springs 
inm  a  vulgar  conception  of  God,  as  of  a  Being  of  no 
permanence  in  character,  easily  irritated  but  relieved 
by  a  burst  of  passion,  smartly  punishing  Mis  people  and 
then  leaving  them  to  themselves.  It  is  a  temper  which 
says,  "  God  is  angry,  let  us  wait  a  Uttlc ;  Gud  is 
appeased,  let  us  go  ahead  again."  Over  ai^amst  such 
vulgar  views  of  a  Deity  with  a  temper  Isaiah  unveils 
the  awt'ul  majesty  of  God  in  holy  wrath :  Fur  all  this 
His  anger  is  not  turned  away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched 
mU  stUL  How  grim  and  savage  does  it  appear  to  our 
eyes  till  we  imderstand  the  thoughts  of  the  sinners  to 
whom  it  was  revealed  1  God  cannot  dispel  the  cowardly 
thiiught,  that  He  is  anxious  only  to  punish,  except  by 
letting  His  heavy  hand  abide  till  it  purify  also.  The 
permanence  of  God's  wrath  is  thus  an  ennobling,  not 

stupefying  doctrine. 

Men  also  abuse  sorrow  by  defying  it,  but  the  end  of 
lis  is  madness.    "  It  forms  the  greater  part  of  the  tragedy 

King  Lear,  that   tiie  aged  monarch,  though  he  has 

'^Siven   his  throne   away,   retains  his    iroperiousness  of 

heart,  and  continues  to  exhibit  a  senseless,  if  sometimes 
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picturesque,  pride  and  selfishness  in  face  of  misfortune. 
Even  when  he  is  overthrown  he  must  still  command  ; 
he  fights  ajjainst  the  very  elements ;  he  is  determined  to 
be  at  least  the  master  of  his  own  sufferings  and  destiny. 
But  for  this  the  necessary  powers  fail  him ;  his  life  thus 
disordered  terminates  in  madness.  It  was  only  by  such 
an  affliction  that  a  character  like  iiis  could  be  brought 
to  repentance,  .  .  .  to  humility,  which  is  the  parent  ol 
true  love,  and  that  love  in  him  could  be  purified.  Henc« 
the  melancholy  close  of  that  tragedy."  '  As  Sliakesp^eart 
has  dealt  with  the  king,  so  Isaiah  with  tlie  people ;  hc 
also  shows  us  sorrow  when  it  is  defied  bringing  forth 
madness.  On  so  impious  a  height  man's  brain  grows 
dizzy,  and  he  falls  into  that  terrible  abyss  which  is 
not,  as  some  imagine,  hell,  but  God's  last  purgatory. 
Shakespeare  brings  shattered  Lear  out  of  it,  and  Isaiah 
has  a  remnant  of  the  people  to  save. 

*  mrid  :  Shakt3f4art'a  Drematit  Art 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

ISAIAH'S   CALL    AND    CONSECRATtOH. 
Uauui  vL  (740  B.C. ;  wuTTm  735  7  ob  73$  TV 

IT  has  been  already  remarked  that  in  chapter  vL  we 
should  find  no  other  truths  than  those  which 
have  been  un/blded  in  chapters  ii. — v. ;  the  Lord  exalted 
in  righteousness,  the  coming  of  a  terrible  judgement 
fhrai  Him  upon  Judah,  and  the  survival  of  a  bare 
remnant  of  the  people.  But  chapter  vi.  treats  the 
same  subjects  with  a  difi'erence.  In  chapters  iL — iv. 
they  gradually  appear  and  grow  to  clearness  in  connec- 
tioo  with  the  circumstances  of  Judah's  history ;  in 
chapter  v.  they  are  formsdly  and  rhetorically  vindicated  ; 
in  chapter  vL  we  are  led  back  to  tlie  secret  and  solemn 
moments  of  their  first  inspiration  in  the  prophet's  own 
aouL  It  may  be  asked  why  chapter  vL  comes  last  and 
not  first  in  this  series,  and  why  in  an  exposition, 
attempcing  to  deal,  as  far  as  possible,  chronologically 
with  Isaiah's  prophecies,  his  call  should  not  form  the 
subject  of  the  first  chapter.  The  answer  is  simple, 
and  throws  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  chapter.  In 
aD  probability  chapter  vi.  was  written  after  its 
predecessors,  and  what  Isaiah  has  put  into  it  is  not 
only  what  happened  in  the  earliest  moments  of  bis 
prophetic  life,  but  that  spelt  out  and  emphasized  by  his 
ace  sidce.     The  ideal  character  of  tlic  narrative^ 
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and  its  date  some  years  after  the  events  which  it  relates, 
aie  now  generally  admitted.  Of  course  the  narrative 
is  all  fact  No  one  will  believe  that  he,  whose  glance 
penetrated  with  such  keenness  the  character  of  men  and 
movements,  looked  with  dimmer  eye  into  his  own  heart. 
It  is  the  spiritual  process  which  the  prophet  actually 
passed  through  before  the  opening  of  his  ministry. 
But  it  is  that,  developed  by  subsequent  experience,  and 
presented  to  us  in  the  language  of  outward  vision. 
Isaiah  had  been  some  years  a  prophet,  long  enough  to 
make  clear  that  prophecy  was  not  to  be  for  him  what 
it  had  been  for  his  predecessors  in  Israel,  a  series  of 
detached  inspirations  and  occasional  missions,  with 
short  responsibilities,  but  a  work  for  life,  a  profession 
and  a  career,  with  all  that  this  means  of  postponement, 
failure,  and  fluctuation  of  popular  feeling.  Success  had 
not  come  so  rapidly  as  the  prophet  in  his  original 
enthusiasm  had  looked  for,  and  his  preaching  had 
effected  little  upon  the  people.  Therefore  he  would  go 
back  to  the  beginning,  remind  himself  ol  that  to  which 
God  had  really  called  him,  and  vindicate  the  results  of 
his  ministry,  at  which  people  scoffed  and  his  own  heart 
grew  sometimes  sick.  In  chapter  vi.  Isaiah  acts  as  his 
own  remembrancer.  If  we  keep  in  mind,  that  this 
chapter,  describing  Isaiah's  call  and  consecration  to  the 
prophetic  office,  was  written  by  a  man  who  felt  that 
oflice  to  be  the  burden  of  a  lifetime,  and  who  had  to 
explain  its  nature  and  vindicate  its  results  to  bis  own 
soul — grown  somewhat  uncertain,  it  may  be,  of  her 
original  inspiration — we  shall  find  light  upon  features 
of  the  chapter  that  are  otherwise  most  obscure. 

L   The  Vision  (w.  I — 4). 
Several  years,  then,  Isaiah  looks  back  and  says,  In 
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At  year  King  UBaiak  died.  There  is  tnore  than  a 
date  given  here ;  there  is  a  great  contrast  suggested. 
Prophecy  does  not  chronicle  by  time,  but  by  experiences, 
and  we  have  here,  as  it  seems,  the  cardinal  experience 
ot  a  p«x)phet's  life. 

All  men  knew  of  that  glorious  reign  with  the  ghastly 
end — fifty  years  of  royalty,  and  then  a  lazar-house. 
There  had  been  no  king  Lke  this  one  since  Solomon  ; 
Be\er,  since  the  son  of  David  brought  the  Queen  of 
Sheba  to  his  feet,  had  the  national  pride  stood  so  high 
or  the  natko's  dream  of  sovereignty  touched  such 
remote  borders.  The  people's  admiration  invested 
L'ynah  with  all  the  graces  of  the  ideal  monarch.  The 
chronider  of  Judah  tells  us  that  God  heJped  him  and 
made  ktm  to  prosper,  and  his  name  spread  far  abroad,  and 
kt  mas  marveUousJy  helped  tilt  he  was  strong  ;  he  with  the 
double  name — ^Azariah,  Jchovah-his-Helper ;  Uzziah, 
Jehovah-his-Strength.  How  this  glory  fell  upon  the 
fancy  of  the  future  prophet,  and  dyed  it  deep,  we  may 
imagioe  from  those  marvellous  colours,  with  which  in 
later  years  be  painted  the  king  in  his  beauty.  Think 
d'  the  boy,  the  boy  that  was  to  be  an  Isaiah,  the  boy 
mth  the  germs  of  this  great  prophecy  in  his  heart — 
think  of  him  and  such  a  hero  as  this  to  shine  upon  him, 
and  we  may  conceive  how  his  whoit:  nature  opened  out 
beneath  that  sun  of  royalty  and  absorbed  its  hgbt. 

Suddenly  the  glory  was  eclipsed,  and  Jerusalem 
Icaroed  that  she  had  seen  her  king  for  the  last  time : 
Tkt  Lard  smote  the  king  so  thai  he  was  a  kper  unto  the 
day  of  his  death,  and  dwelt  in  a  several  house,  and  he 
■m  cut  off  from  the  house  of  the  Lord.  Uzziah 
had  gone  into  the  temple,  and  attempted  with  his 
hands  to  bum  incense.  Under  a  later  dispen* 
of  liberty  he  would  have  been  applauded  as  a 
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brave  Protestant,  vindicating  the  right  of  every  wor- 
shipper of  God  to  approach  Him  without  the  inter- 
vention of  A  special  priesthood.  Under  the  earher 
dispensation  of  law  his  act  could  be  regarded  only  as 
one  of  presumption,  the  expression  of  a  worldly  and 
irreverent  temper,  which  ignored  the  infinite  distance 
between  God  and  man.  It  was  followed,  as  sins  of 
wilfulness  in  religion  were  always  followed  under  the 
old  covenant,  by  swift  disaster.  Uzziah  suffered  as 
Saul,  Uzzah,  Nadab  and  Abihu  did.  The  wrath,  with 
which  he  burst  out  on  the  opposing  priests,  brought  on, 
or  made  evident  as  it  is  believed  to  have  done  in  other 
cases,  an  attack  of  leprosy.  The  white  spot  stood  out 
unmistakeably  from  the  flushed  forehead,  and  he  was 
thrust  from  the  temple — yea,  himself  also  hasted  to  go  out. 
We  can  imagine  how  such  a  jude;ement,  the  moral  of 
which  must  have  been  plain  to  all,  affected  the  most 
sensitive  heart  in  Jerusalem.  Isaiah's  imagination  was 
darkened,  but  he  tells  us  that  the  crisis  was  the  enfran- 
chisement of  his  faith.  In  the  year  King  C/esiah  died — 
It  is  as  if  a  veil  had  dropped,  and  the  prophet  saw  beyond 
what  it  had  hidden,  the  Lord  sitting  on  a  throne 
high  and  lifted  up.  That  it  is  no  mere  date  Isaiah 
means,  but  a  spiritual  contrast  which  he  is  anxious  to 
impress  upon  us,  b  made  clear  by  his  emphasis  of  the 
rank  and  not  the  name  of  God.  It  is  the  Lord  sitting 
upon  a  throne — the  Lord  absolutely,  set  over  against  the 
human  prince.  The  simple  antithesis  seems  to  speak 
of  the  passing  away  of  the  young  man's  hero-worship 
and  the  dawn  of  his  faitli ;  and  so  interpreted,  this  first 
verse  of  chapter  vi.  is  only  a  concise  summary  of  that 
development  of  religious  experience  which  we  have 
traced  through  chapters  iL — iv.  Had  Isaiah  ever 
been  subject  to  the  religious  temper  of  his  time,  the 
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careless  optimisai  of  a  prusperous  and  pfx>ud  people, 
who  eatertrd  upon  ihtir  religiMus  serviojs  Mithoui  awe, 
Imufiimg  tkt  court*  «^  tkt  Lord^  and  used  ihem  like 
Uzziab,  for  tbeir  asm  kamitur,  who  felt  religion  to  be 
an  easy  thing,  and  dismissed  from  it  all  thoughts  of 
ja4Bes>eat  and  feelings  of  penitence — if  ever  Isaiah  had 
heen  subject  to  that  temper,  then  once  for  all  he  was 
redeemed  by  this  stroke  upon  Uzziah.  And,  as  we 
luve  seen,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  Isaiah 
did  at  first  share  the  too  easy  public  religion  of  his 
yootfa.  That  early  vision  of  his  (iL  2 — 5),  the  estab- 
"■■^t*"  "*  of  Israel  at  the  head  of  the  nations,  to  be 
imwtfardiy  attained  at  his  own  word  (v.  5)  and  Kith- 
oot  preliminary  purification,  was  it  not  simply  a  kss 
gross  fona  of  the  king's  own  religious  presumption  ? 
Uzziah's  fatal  act  was  the  expression  of  the  besetting 
■B  of  his  people,  and  in  thai  sin  Isaiah  him^belf  had  been 
a  partaker.  I  am  a  man  of  unclean  lips,  and  I  dvadl  in 
tit  iKtdst  of  a  ptopU  of  uncUan  Upi.  In  the  person 
of  their  ctonarch  the  temper  of  the  whole  Jewish 
aatioo  had  come  to  judgenienL  Seeking  the  ends  of 
rdifpoo  by  his  own  way,  and  ignoriiig  the  way  God 
bad  appointet^  Uzziah  at  the  very  moccnt  of  his  in- 
™***''^  was  hoiied  back  and  stamped  unclean.  Tlie 
prophet's  eyes  were  opened.  The  king  sauk  into  a 
leper's  grave,  but  before  Isaiah's  vision  the  Divine 
Bugesty  arose  in  all  its  loftiness.  /  saw  Uu  Lord  high 
^^■W  li/teJ  up.  We  already  know  what  Isaiah  means 
^Blry  these  terms.  He  has  used  them  of  God's  supremacy 
^Bb  righteousness  above  the  low  moral  standards  of  men, 
^P^  GotTs  occupation  of  a  far  higher  throne  than  that  of 
the  national  deity  of  Judah,  of  God's  infirate  superiority 
lo  IsraeTs  vulgar  identidcaticn  of  His  purposes  with 
her  material  prosperity  or  His  honour  unth  the  com- 
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promises  of  her  politics,  and  especially  of  God's  seat  as 
their  Judge  over  a  peuple,  who  sought  in  their  religion 
only  satislatlioii  for  their  pride  and  love  of  ease. 

From  this  contrast  the  whole  vision  expands  as 
follows. 

Under  the  mistaken  idea  that  what  Isaiah  describes 
is  the  temple  in  Jerusalem,  it  has  been  remarked,  that 
the  place  of  his  vision  is  wonderful  in  the  case  of  one 
who  set  so  little  store  by  ceremonial  worship.  This, 
however,  to  which  our  prophet  looks  is  no  house 
built  witli  hands,  but  Jehovah's  own  heavenly  palace 
(ver.  I — not  temple) ;  only  Isaiah  describes  it  in  terms 
of  the  Jerusalem  temple  which  was  its  symbol.  It  was 
natural  that  the  temple  should  furnish  Isaiah  not  only 
with  the  framework  of  his  vision,  but  also  with  the 
platform  from  which  he  saw  it.  For  it  was  in  the  temple 
that  Uzziah's  sin  was  sinned  and  God's  holiness  vin- 
dicated upon  him.  It  was  in  the  temple  that,  when 
Isaiah  beheld  the  scrupulous  religiousness  of  the  jieople, 
the  contrast  of  that  with  their  evil  lives  struck  him,  and 
he  summed  it  up  in  the  epigram  wickedness  and  worship 
(L  13).  It  was  in  the  temple,  in  short,  that  the 
prophet's  conscience  had  been  most  roused,  and  just 
where  the  conscience  is  most  roused  there  is  the  vision 
of  God  to  be  expected.  Very  probably  it  was  while 
brooding  over  Uzziah's  judgement  on  the  scene  of  its 
occurrence  that  Isaiah  beheld  his  vision.  Yet  for  all 
the  vision  contained  the  temple  itself  was  too  narrow. 
The  truth  which  was  to  be  revealed  to  Isaiah,  the  holi- 
ness of  God,  demanded  a  wider  stage  and  the  breaking 
down  of  those  partitions,  which,  while  they  had  been 
designed  to  impress  God's  presence  on  the  worshipper, 
had  only  succeeded  in  veiling  Him.  So  while  the 
seer  keeps  his  station  on  the  threshold  of  the  earthly 
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hrilriing;  soon  to  fed  it  rock  beaeatfa  his  feet,  as  tieaven's 
pcaise  bursts  like  tbuoder  on  the  earth,  aad  while  his 
iauediatc  oeigfabourtiood  remains  the  same  familiar 
aO  bejrood  is  glorified.  The  veil  of  the  temple 
Ciils  away,  and  everything  behind  it.  No  aik  oor 
WKKj-aeaa,  it  visible,  but  a  throne  and  a  court — 
the  palace  of  God  in  heaven,  as  we  have  it  also  pictured 
in  the  eleventh  and  twenty-ninth  Psalms,  The  Royal 
Picseoce  is  everywhere.  Isaiah  desoibes  no  (ace,  only 
s  Presence  and  a  Session :  the  Lord  stiting  oh  a  tkromt. 
His  skirts  filUd  the  palau. 


*  No  face;  oal;  tlie  aiKbl 
Of  •  fccyj  gaLTBeat  va«  and  whito 
Witk  >  bea  tbat  I  coald  reoognue.** 


^^^jtrammd  (not  oArav,  as  in  the  English  version)  were 
^E  iMgtd  the  bovering  courtiers,  of  what  shape  and  appear- 
xaoe  we  know  not,  except  that  they  veiled  their  faces 
and  their  feet  before  the  awAil  Holiness, — all  wings 
aod  voice,  perfect  readinesses  of  praise  and  service. 
The  prophet  heard  them  chant  in  antipbon,  like  the 
iBBpie  dioirs  of  priests.  And  the  one  choir  cncd  out, 
lUtf,  kafy,  kofy  is  Jtkooak  t^  koeis;  and  the  other 
icspooded,  Tht  wkalt  earth  is  fuU  of  His  glory. 

It  is  by  the  familiar  name  Jehovah  of  hosts — the  proper 
■BBC  of  Israel's  national  God — that  the  prophet  hears 
the  daoirs  of  heaven  address  the  Divine  Presence. 
Bat  wfaflt  they  ascribe  to  the  I>eity  is  exactly  what 
land  win  not  ascribe,  and  the  revelation  they  make 
of  His  natiire  is  the  coatradiction  of  Israel's  thoughts 
coucemii^  Him. 

What,  in  the  first  place,  is  uoumess  ?    We  attach 
to  a  definite  standard  of  morality  or  an  un- 
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usually  impressive  fulness  of  character.  To  our  minds 
it  is  associated  with  very  positive  forces,  as  of  comfort 
jnd  conviction — perhaps  because  we  take  our  ideas  of 
it  from  the  active  operations  of  the  Holy  Ghost  The 
ori(<inal  force  of  the  term  holiness,  however,  was  not 
positive  but  negative,  and  throughout  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, whatever  modifications  its  meaning  undergoes,  it 
retains  a  negative  flavour.  The  Hebrew  word  for 
holiness  springs  from  a  root  which  means  to  set 
apart,  make  distinct,  put  at  a  distance  from.  When  God 
is  described  as  the  Holy  One  in  the  Old  Testament  it 
is  generally  with  the  purpose  of  withdrawing  Him  from 
some  presumption  of  men  upon  His  majesty  or  of 
negativing  their  unworthy  thoughts  of  Him.  The  Holy 
One  is  the  Incomparable :  To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken 
Me,  that  I  should  be  equal  to  him  ?  saith  the  Holy  One 
(xJ.  25).  He  is  the  Unapproachable :  Who  is  able  to 
stand  before  Jehovah,  this  holy  God?  (l  Sam.  vL  20). 
He  is  the  Utter  Contrast  of  man :  /  am  God,  and  not 
man,  the  Holy  One  in  the  midst  of  thee  (Hosea  xi.  9). 
He  is  the  Exalted  and  Sublime  :  Thus  saith  the  high 
and  lofty  One  that  inhabiteth  etemify,  whose  name  is 
Holy:  I  dwell  in  the  high  and  holy  place  (Ivii.  15). 
Generally  speaking,  then,  holiness  is  equivalent  to 
separateness,  sublimity — in  fact,  just  to  that  loftiness 
or  exaltation  which  Isaiah  has  already  so  oftet 
reiterated  as  the  principal  attribute  of  God.  In  thei 
thrice-repeated  Holy  the  seraphs  are  only  telling 
more  emphatically  to  the  prophet's  ears  what  his 
eyes  have  already  seen,  the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up. 
Better  expression  could  not  be  found  for  the  full  idea 
of  Godhead.  This  little  word  Holy  radiates  heaven's 
own  breadth  of  meaning.  Within  its  fundamental  idea — 
distance  or  difference  from  man — what  spaces  are  there 
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not  for  every  attribute  of  Godhead  to  flash?  If 
the  Holy  One  be  originally  He  who  is  distinct  from 
man  and  man's  thoughts,  and  who  impresses  man 
from  the  beginning  with  the  awful  sublimity  of  the 
contrast  in  which  He  stands  to  him,  how  naturally 
may  holiness  come  to  cover  not  only  that  moral  purity 
and  intolerance  of  sin  to  which  we  now  more  strictly 
apply  the  term,  but  those  metaphysical  conceptions  as 
well,  which  we  gather  up  under  the  name  "  supernatural," 
and  so  finally,  by  lilting  the  Divine  nature  away  from 
the  change  and  vanity  of  this  world,  and  emphasizing 
God's  independence  of  all  beside  Himself,  become  the 
fittest  expression  we  have  for  Him  as  tiie  Infinite 
and  Self-existent.  Thus  the  word  holy  appeals  in 
turn  to  each  of  the  three  great  faculties  of  man's  nature, 
by  which  he  can  be  religiously  exercised — his  conscience, 
his  affections,  his  reason;  it  covers  the  inipressions 
which  God  makes  on  man  as  a  sinner,  on  man  as  a 
worshipper,  on  man  as  a  thinker.  I'he  Holy  One  is 
not  only  the  Sinless  and  Sin-abhorring,  but  the  Sublime 
and  the  Absolute  too. 

But  while  we  recognize  the  exhaustiveness  of  the 
series  of  ideas  about  the  Divine  Nature,  which  develop 
from  the  root  meaning  of  holiness,  and  to  express 
which  the  word  holy  is  vaiiously  used  throughout 
the  Scriptures,  we  must  not,  if  we  are  to  appreciate  the 
use  of  the  word  on  this  occasion,  miss  the  motive  of 
reooU  which  starts  them  alL  If  we  would  hear  what 
Isaiah  heard  In  the  seraphs'  song,  we  must  distinguish  in 
the  Lhree-fold  ascription  of  holiness  the  intensity  of 
recoil  irom  the  confused  religious  views  and  low  moral 
riemper  of  the  prophet's  genet  ation.  It  is  no  scholastic 
'definition  of  Deity  which  the  seraphim  are  giving. 
^Kot  for  a  oiument  is  it  to  be  supposed,  that  to  that 
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age,  whose  representative  is  listening  to  them,  they  are 
attempting  to  convey  an  idea  of  the  Trinity.  Their 
thrice-uttered  Holy  is  not  theological  accuracy,  but 
religious  emphasis.  This  angelic  revelation  of  the 
holiness  of  God  was  intended  for  a  generation,  some  of 
whom  were  idol- worshippers,  confounding  the  Godhead 
with  the  work  of  their  own  hands  or  with  natural 
objects,  and  none  of  whom  were  free  from  a  confusion 
in  principle  of  the  Divine  with  the  human  and  worldly, 
for  which  now  sheer  mental  slovenliness,  now  a  dull 
moral  sense,  and  now  p>ositive  pride  was  to  blanie. 
To  worshippers  who  trampled  the  courts  of  the 
Lord  with  the  careless  feet,  and  looked  up  the  temple 
with  the  unabashed  faces,  of  routine,  the  cry  of 
the  seraphs,  as  they  veiled  their  faces  and  their  feet, 
travailed  to  restore  that  shuddering  sense  of  the 
sublimity  of  the  Divine  Presence,  which  in  the  im- 
pressible ycuth  of  the  race  first  impelled  man,  bowing 
low  btneath  the  awful  heavens,  to  name  God  by  the 
name  of  the  Holy,  lo  men,  again,  careful  of  the 
legal  forms  of  worship,  but  lawless  and  careless  in 
their  lives,  the  song  of  the  seraphs  revealed  not  the 
hard  truth,  against  which  they  had  already  rubbed 
conscience  trite,  that  God's  law  was  inexorable,  but  the 
fiery  fact  that  His  whole  nature  burned  with  wrath 
towards  sin.  To  men,  once  more,  proud  of  their 
prestige  and  material  prosperity,  and  presuming  in  their 
pride  to  take  their  own  way  with  God,  and  to  employ 
like  Uzziah  the  exercises  of  religion  for  their  own 
honour,  this  vision  presented  the  real  sovereignty  ol 
God  :  the  l-ord  Himself  seated  on  a  throne  there — just 
where  they  felt  only  a  theatre  for  the  display  of  their 
pride,  oi  machinery  for  the  attainment  of  their 
private   ends.      Thus   did   the   three-fold   cry  oi    the 
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angete  meet  the  three-fold   sinfulness  of  that  genera- 
tion of  men. 

But  the  first  line  of  the  seraph's  song  serves  more 
than  a  temfxirary  end.  The  Trisagion  rings,  and  has 
need  to  ring,  for  ever  down  the  Church.  Everywhere 
and  at  all  times  these  are  the  three  besetting  sins  of 
religious  people — callousness  in  worship,  carelessness 
in  life,  and  the  temper  which  employs  the  forms  of 
religion  simply  for  self-indulgence  or  selt'-aggrandise- 
n>ent.  These  sins  are  induced  by  the  same  habit  of 
contentment  with  mere  form  ;  they  can  be  corrected 
only  by  the  vision  of  the  Personal  Presence  who  is 
behind  all  form.  Our  organization,  ritual,  law  and 
sacrament — ^we  must  be  able  to  see  them  fall  away, 
as  Isaiah  saw  the  sanctuary  itself  disappear,  before 
God  Himselfj  if  we  are  to  remain  heaitiiy  moral  and 
fervently  religious.  The  Church  of  God  has  to  learn 
that  no  mere  multipliration  of  forms,  nor  a  more 
a»thetic  arrangement  of  them,  will  redeem  her  worship- 
pers from  callousness.  Callousness  is  but  the  shell 
which  the  feelings  develop  in  self-defence  when  left  by 
the  sluggish  and  impenetrative  soul  to  beat  upon  the 
tiard  outsides  of  form.  And  nothing  will  fiise  this 
sheO  of  callousness  but  that  ardent  flame,  which  is 
kindled  at  the  touching  of  the  Divine  and  human  spiritsi 
when  forms  have  fallen  away  and  the  soul  beholds 
with  open  face  the  Etem.il  Himself.  As  ^ith  worship, 
so  with  morality.  Holiness  is  secured  not  by  cere- 
monial, but  by  a  re\'erence  for  a  holy  Being,  We 
aliail  nib  our  consciences  trite  against  mural  maxims 
or  religious  rites.  It  is  the  eftluence  of  a  Presence, 
which  alone  can  create  in  us,  and  keep  in  us,  a  dean  heart. 
And  if  any  object  that  we  thus  make  light  of  ritual  and 
rdigious  law,  of  Church  and  sacrament,  the  reply  is 
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obvious.  Ritual  and  sacrament  are  to  the  living  God 
but  as  the  wick  of  a  candle  to  the  light  thereof.  1  hey 
are  given  to  reveal  Him,  and  the  process  is  not  perfect 
unless  they  themselves  perish  from  the  thoughts  to 
which  they  convey  Him.  If  God  is  not  felt  to  be 
present,  as  Isaiah  felt  Him  to  be,  to  the  exclusion  of 
all  forms,  then  these  will  be  certain  to  be  employed,  as 
Uzziah  employed  them,  for  the  sake  of  the  only  other 
spiritual  being  of  whom  tlie  worshipper  is  conscious — 
himself.  Unless  we  are  able  to  forg't  our  ritual  in 
spiiitual  communion  with  the  very  God,  and  to  become 
unconscious  of  our  organization  in  devout  consciousness 
of  our  pti  sonal  relation  to  Him,  then  ritual  will  be  only 
a  means  of  sensuous  indulgence,  organisation  only  a 
machinery  for  selfish  or  sectarian  ends.  The  vision 
of  God — this  is  the  one  thing  needful  for  worship 
and  for  conduct. 

But  while  the  one  verse  of  the  antiphon  reiterates 
what  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  in  Himself,  the  other  describes 
what  He  is  in  revelation.  The  whole  earth  is  full  of 
His  glory.  Glory  is  the  correlative  of  holiness.  Glory 
is  that  in  which  holiness  comes  to  expression.  Glory 
is  the  expression  of  holiness,  as  beauty  is  the  expression 
of  health,  if  holiness  be  as  deep  as  we  have  seen,  so 
varied  then  will  glory  be.  "Ihere  is  nothing  in  the 
eaith  but  it  is  the  glory  of  God.  The  fulness  of  the 
whole  earth  is  His  glory,  is  the  proper  grammatical 
rendering  of  the  song.  For  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  not 
the  God  only  of  Israel,  but  the  Maker  of  heaven  and 
earth,  and  not  the  victory  of  Israel  alone,  but  the 
wealth  and  the  beauty  of  all  the  world  is  His  glory. 
So  universal  an  ascription  of  glory  is  the  proper  parallel 
to  that  of  absolute  Godhead,  which  ia  implied  in 
holinesa. 
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II.  The  Call  (vv.  4 — 8). 
Thus,  then,  Isaiah,  standing  on  earih,  on  the  place 
of  a  great  sin,  with  the  conscience  of  his  people's  evil 
in  his  heart,  and  himself  not  without  the  feeling  of 
guilt,  looked  into  heaven,  and  beholding  the  glory  of 
God,  heard  also  with  what  pure  praise  and  readiness 
of  service  the  heavenly  hosts  surround  His  throne. 
No  wonder  the  prophet  felt  the  polluted  threshold  rock 
beneath  him,  or  that  as  where  fire  and  water  mingle 
there  should  be  the  rising  of  a  great  smoke.  For  the 
smoke  described  is  not,  as  some  have  imagined,  that 
of  acceptable  incense,  thick  billows  swelUng  through 
the  temple  to  express  the  completion  and  satislaction 
of  the  seraphs'  worship;  but  it  is  the  mist  which 
ever  arises  where  holiness  and  sin  touch  each  other, 
It  has  been  described  both  as  the  obscurity  that 
envelops  a  weak  mind  in  presence  of  a  truth  too  great 
for  it,  and  tlie  darkness  that  fails  upon  a  diseased  eye 
when  exposed  to  the  mid-day  sun.  These  are  only 
analogies,  and  may  mislead  us.  What  Isaiah  actually 
fell  was  the  dim-eyed  bhaine,  the  distraction,  the 
embarrassment,  the  blinding  shock  of  a  personal  en- 
counter with  One  whom  he  was  utterly  unfit  to 
mcrt.  For  this  was  a  personal  encounter.  We 
have  spelt  out  the  revelation  sentence  by  sentence  in 
gradual  argument;  but  Isaiah  did  not  readi  ii  through 
argument  or  brooding.  It  was  not  to  the  prophet  what 
it  is  to  his  expositors,  a  pregnant  thought,  that  his 
intellect  might  gradually  unfold,  but  a  Personal  Presence, 
which  apprehended  and  overwhelmed  him,  God  and 
he  were  there  face  to  face.  Then  said  I,  IVoe  is  me,  for 
I  am  undone,  because  a  man  unclean  of  lips  am  I,  and 
M  the  mtdst  of  a  people  unclean  of  lips  do  I  dwelt; 
for  the  King,  fehovah  of  hosts,  mine  eyes  have  beheld. 
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The  form  of  the  prophet's  confession,  unckaHtttss  oj 
lips,  will  not  surprise  us  as  far  as  he  makes  it  for 
himself.  As  witli  the  disease  of  the  body,  so  with  the 
sin  of  the  soul ;  each  often  gathers  to  one  point  of  pain. 
Every  man,  though  wholly  sinful  by  nature,  has  his  own 
particular  consciousness  of  guilt  Isaiah  being  a  prophet 
felt  his  mortal  weakness  most  upon  his  lips.  The 
inclusion  of  tlie  people,  however,  along  with  himself 
under  tliis  form  of  guilt,  suggests  a  wider  interpretation 
of  it.  The  lips  are,  as  it  were,  the  blossom  of  a  man. 
Grace  is  poured  upon  Ihy  lips,  therefore  God  hath  blessed 
thee  J  or  ever.  If  any  man  offend  not  in  word,  the  same  is 
a  perfect  man,  able  to  btidle  the  whole  body  also.  It  is  in 
the  blossom  of  a  plant  that  the  plant's  defects  become 
conspicuous ;  it  is  when  all  a  man's  faculties  combine 
for  the  complex  and  delicate  office  of  expression  that 
any  fault  which  is  in  him  will  come  to  the  surface. 
Isaiah  had  been  lisleniiig  to  the  perfect  praise  of  sinless 
beings,  and  it  brought  into  startling  relief  the  defects  of 
his  own  people's  worship.  Unclean  of  lips  these  were 
indeed  when  brought  against  that  heavenly  choir. 
Their  social  and  political  sin — sin  of  heart  and  home 
and  maiket — came  to  a  head  in  their  worship,  and 
vhat  should  have  been  the  blossom  of  their  life  fell 
to  the  ground  like  a  rotten  leaf  beneath  the  stainless 
beauty  of  the  seraphs'  praise. 

While  the  prophet  thus  passionately  gathered  his 
guilt  upon  his  lips,  a  sacrament  was  preparing 
on  which  God  concentrated  His  mercy  to  meet  it. 
Sacrament  and  lips,  applied  mercy  and  presented 
sin,  now  come  together.  Then  fkw  unto  me  one 
of  the  seraphim,  and  in  his  hand  a  glowing  stone 
— with  tongs  had  he  taken  it  off  the  altar — and  he 
touched  my  mouth  and  said,  Lo,  this  halh  touched  thy 
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Ups,  and  so  thy  iniquity  passeth   away  and  Ihy  sin  is 

'««/  /or. 

The  idea  of  this  function  is  very  evident,  and  a 
scholar  who  has  said  that  it  "  would  perhaps  be  quile 
intelligible  to  the  contemporaries  of  the  prophet,  but  is 
undoubtedly  obscure  to  us,"  ap(>ears  to  have  said  just 
the  reverse  of  what  is  right ;  for  so  simple  a  process 
of  atonement  leaves  out  the  most  characteristic  details 
of  the  Jewish  ritual  of  sacrifice,  while  it  anticipates  in 
an  unmistakeable  manner  the  essence  of  the  Christian 
Sacrament.     In  a  scene  of  expiation  laid  under  the  old 

venant,  we  are  struck  by  the  absence  of  oblation  or 
sacrificial  act  on  the  part  of  the  sinner  himself.  There 
is  here  no  victim  slain,  no  blood  sprinkled ;  an  altar  is 
only  parenthetically  suggested,  and  even  then  in  its 
simplest  form,  of  a  hearth  on  which  the  Divine  fire  is 
continually  burning.  The  glowing  stone,  not  live 
coal  as  in  the  English  version,  was  no  part  of  the 
temple  furniture,  but  the  ordinary  means  of  conveying 
heat  or  applying  fire  in  the  various  purposes  of  house- 
hold life.  There  was,  it  is  true,  a  carrying  of  fire  in 
some  of  the  temple  services,  as,  for  example,  on  the 
great  Day  of  Atonement,  but  then  it  was  effected  by  a 
small  grate  filled  with  living  embers.  In  the  household, 
on  the  other  hand,  when  cakes  had  to  be  baked,  or  milk 
boiled,  or  water  warmed,  or  in  fifty  similar  applications 
of  fire,  a  glowing  stone  taken  from  off  the  hearth  was 
the  invariable  instrument.  It  is  this  swift  and  simple 
domestic  process  which  Isaiah  now  sees  substituted 
for  the  slow  and  intricate  ceremonial  of  the  temple 
— a  seraph  with  a  glowing  stone  in  his  hand, 
with  tongs  had  he  taken  it  off  the  attar.  And  yet  the 
prophet  feels  this  only  as  a  more  direct  expression  of 
the  very  same  idea,  with  which  the  elaborate  ritual  waA 
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inspired — for  which  the  victim  was  slain,  and  the  flesh 
consumed  in  fire,  and  the  blood  spiinkled.  Isaiah 
desires  nothing  else,  and  receives  no  more,  than  the 
ceremonial  law  was  intended  to  assure  to  the  sinner — 
pardon  of  his  sin  and  reconciliaiiun  to  God.  But  our 
prophet  will  have  conviction  of  these  immediately,  and 
with  a  force  which  the  ordinary  ritual  is  incapable  of 
expressing.  The  feelings  of  this  Jew  are  too  intense 
and  spiritual  to  be  satisfied  with  the  slow  pageant 
of  the  earthly  temple,  whose  performances  to  a  man 
in  his  horror  could  only  have  appeared  so  indifferent 
and  far  away  from  himself  as  not  to  be  really  his 
own  nor  to  effect  what  he  passionately  desired. 
Instead  therefore  of  laying  his  guilt  in  the  shape  of 
some  victim  on  the  altar,  Isaiah,  with  a  keener  sense 
of  its  inseparableness  from  himself,  presents  it  to  God 
upon  his  own  lips.  Instead  of  being  satisfied  with 
beholding  the  fire  of  God  consume  it  on  another  body 
than  his  own,  at  a  distance  fron)  himself,  he  feels 
that  fire  visit  the  very  threshold  of  his  nature,  where 
he  has  gathered  the  guilt,  and  consume  it  there.  The 
whole  secret  of  this  staitling  nonconformity  to  the  law, 
on  the  very  floor  of  the  temple,  is  that  for  a  man  who 
has  penetrated  to  the  presence  of  God  the  legal  forms 
are  left  far  behind,  and  he  stands  face  to  face  with  the 
truth  by  which  they  are  inspired.  In  that  Divine 
Presence  Isaiah  is  his  own  altar ;  he  acts  his  guilt 
in  his  own  person,  and  so  he  feels  the  expiatory  fire 
come  to  his  very  self  directly  from  the  heavenly  hearth. 
It  is  a  replica  of  the  fifty-first  Psalm  :  For  Thou 
(UUghUst  nut  in  sacrifice,  else  would  I  give  it;  Thou  hast 
no  pleasure  in  burnt  offering.  The  sacrifices  of  God  are 
a  broken  spirit.  This  is  my  sacrifice,  my  sense  of  guilt 
gathered  here  upon  my  lips :  my   broken   and  contrite 
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heart,   who    fed  myself  undone  before    Thee,    Lord, 
Thou  wilt  not  despise. 

It  has  always  been  remarked  as  one  of  the  most 
powerful  proofs  of  the  originality  and  Divine  force  of 
Christianity,  that  from  man's  worship  of  God,  and 
especially  from  those  parts  in  which  the  forgiveness 
of  sin  is  sought  and  assured,  it  did  away  with  the 
necessity  of  a  physical  rite  of  sacrifice  ;  that  it  broke  the 
universal  and  immemorial  habit  by  which  man  pre- 
sented to  God  a  material  ofTenng  for  the  guilt  of  his 
ioal.  By  remembering  this  fact  we  may  measure  the 
religious  significance  of  tlie  scene  we  now  contemplate. 
Nearly  eight  centuries  before  there  was  accouiplished 
apon  Calvary  that  Divine  Sacrifice  for  sin,  which 
abrogated  a  rite  of  expiation,  hitherto  universally 
adopted  by  the  conscience  of  humanity,  we  find  a  Jew, 
in  the  dispensation  where  such  a  rite  was  most  religi- 
ously enforced,  trembling  under  the  conviction  of  sin, 
and  a(x>n  a  floor  crowded  with  suggestions  of  physical 
sacrifice;  yet  the  only  sacrifice  he  offers  is  the  purely 
spiritual  one  of  confessioa  It  is  most  notable.  Look 
at  it  firom  a  human  point  of  view,  and  we  can  estimate 
Isaiah's  immense  spiritual  originality  ;  look  at  it  from  a 
Dtvioe,  and  we  cannot  help  perceiving  a  distinct  fore- 
shadow of  what  was  to  take  place  by  the  blood  of  Jesus 
under  the  new  covenant.  To  this  man,  as  to  some  others 
of  his  dispensation,  whose  experience  our  Christian  sym- 
pathy recognizes  so  rea<lily  in  the  Fsalra-i,  there  was 
granted  aforetime  boldness  to  enter  inlr,  'be  holiest. 
For  this  is  the  explanation  of  Isaiah's  marvellous  dis- 
regard of  the  temple  litual.  It  is  all  bthind  him.  This 
man  has  passed  within  the  veil.  Forms  are  all  behind 
him,  and  he  is  face  to  face  with  G"d.  But  between  Uv-j 
beings  in  that  position,  intercourse  by  the  far  oflT  and 


uncertain  sipnals  of  sacrifice  is  inconceivable.  It  can 
only  lake  place  by  the  simple  unfolding  of  the  heart, 
it  must  be  rational,  intelligent  and  by  sp>eech.  When 
nan  is  at  such  close  quarters  with  God  what  sacrifice 
IS  possible  but  the  sacrifice  of  the  lips  ?  Form  for  the 
Divine  reply  there  must  be  some,  for  even  Christianity 
has  its  sacraments,  but  like  them  this  sacrament  is  of  the 
very  simplest  form,  and  like  them  it  is  accompanied  by 
the  explanatory  word.  As  Christ  under  the  new  covenant 
took  bread  and  wine,  and  made  the  homely  action  of 
feeding  upon  them  the  sign  and  seal  to  His  disciples 
of  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  so  His  angel  under  the 
old  and  sterner  covenant  took  the  more  severe,  but 
as  simple  and  domestic  form  of  fire  to  express  the 
same  to  His  prophet.  And  we  do  well  to  emphasize 
that  the  experimental  value  of  this  sacrament  of  fire  is 
bestowed  by  the  word  attached  to  it.  It  is  not  a  dumb 
sacrament,  with  a  roapical  etticacy.  But  the  prophet's 
mind  is  persuaded  and  his  conscience  set  at  peace  by 
the  intelligible  words  of  the  minister  of  the  sacrament. 
Isaiah's  sin  being  taken  away,  he  is  able  to  discern 
the  voice  of  God  Himself.  It  is  in  the  most  beautiful 
accordance  with  what  has  already  happened  that  he 
hears  this  not  as  command,  but  request,  and  answers 
not  of  compulsion,  but  of  Ireedom.  ylnd  1  heard  the 
voice  of  the  Lotd  saymg,  Whom  ^hall  I  send?  and  who 
will  go  for  us  ?  And  1  said.  Here  am  I ;  send  me. 
What  spiritual  understanding  alike  of  the  will  of  God 
and  the  responsibility  of  man,  what  evangelic  liberty 
and  boldness,  are  here  1  Here  we  touch  the  spring  of 
that  high  flight  Isaiah  takes  both  in  prophecy  and  in 
active  service  for  the  Stale.  Here  we  have  the  secret 
of  the  filial  freedom,  the  life-long  sense  of  responsi- 
bility,  tht    regal     power  of    initiative,    the    sustained 
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and  unfaltering  career,  which  distinguish  Isaiah  among 
the  ministers  of  the  old  covenant,  and  stamp  him 
prophet  by  the  heart  and  for  the  life,  as  many  of 
them  are  only  by  the  office  and  for  the  occasion. 
Other  prophets  are  the  servants  of  the  God  of  heaven  ; 
Isaiah  stands  ne;ct  the  Son  Himself.  On  others  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  is  laid  in  inesir.tible  compulsion ; 
the  greatest  of  them  are  often  ignorant,  by  turns 
headstrong  and  craven,  deserving  correction,  and 
generally  in  need  of  supplementary  calls  and  inspira- 
tions. But  of  such  scourges  and  such  doles  Isaiah's 
royal  career  is  absolutely  without  a  trace.  His  course, 
begun  in  freedom,  is  pursued  without  hesitation  or 
anxiety ;  begun  in  utter  self-sacrifice,  it  knows  hence- 
forth no  moment  of  grudging  or  disobedience.  Esaias  is 
very  bold,  because  he  is  so  free  and  so  fully  devoted. 
In  the  presence  of  mind  with  which  he  meets  each 
sudden  change  of  politics  during  that  bewildering  half- 
century  of  Judah's  history,  we  seem  to  hear  his  calm 
Voice  repeating  its  first,  Here  am  I.  Presence  of  mind 
he  always  had.  The  kaleidoscope  shifts :  it  is  now 
Egyptian  intrigue,  now  Assyrian  force ;  now  a  false 
king  requiring  threat  of  displacement  by  God's  own 
hero,  now  a  true  king,  but  helpless  and  in  need  of 
consolation ;  now  a  rebellious  people  to  be  condemned, 
and  now  an  oppressed  and  penitent  one  to  be  en- 
couraged : — different  dangers,  with  different  sorts  of 
salvation  possible,  obliging  the  prophet  to  promise 
different  futures,  and  to  say  things  inconsistent  with 
what  he  had  already  said.  Yet  Isaiah  never  hesitates ; 
be  can  always  say.  Here  am  I.  We  hear  that 
voice  again  in  the  spontaneousness  and  versatility 
of  his  style.  Isaiah  is  one  of  the  great  kings  of 
literature,  with  every  variety  of  style  under  his  sway, 
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passing  with  perfect  readiness,  as  subject  or  occaiion 
calls,  from  one  to  another  of  the  tones  of  a  superbly 
endowed  nature.  Everywhere  this  man  impresses  us 
with  his  personality,  with  the  wealth  of  his  nature  and 
the  pel  feciion  of  his  control  of  it.  But  the  personality 
is  consecrated.  The  Here  am  1  is  followed  by  the 
send  me.  And  its  health,  harmony  and  boldness, 
are  derived,  Isaiah  being  his  own  witness,  from  this 
early  sense  of  pardon  and  purification  at  the  Divine 
hands.  Isdidh  is  indeed  a  king  and  a  priest  unto  God — 
a  king  witli  all  his  powers  at  his  own  command,  a  priest 
with  them  all  consecrated  to  the  service  of  Heaven. 

One  cainnot  pass  away  from  these  verses  without 
observing  the  plain  answer  which  they  give  to  the 
question.  What  is  a  call  to  the  ministry  of  God  7  In 
these  days  of  dust  and  distraction,  full  of  paity  cries, 
with  so  many  side  issues  of  doctrine  and  duty  presenting 
themselves,  and  the  solid  attractions  of  so  many  other 
services  insensibly  leading  men  to  look  for  the  same 
sort  of  attractiveness  in  the  ministry,  it  may  prove 
a  relief  to  some  to  ponder  the  simple  elements  of 
Isaiah's  call  to  be  a  professional  and  life-long  prophet. 
Isaiah  got  no  "  call "  in  our  conventional  sense  of  the 
word,  no  compulsion  that  he  must  go,  no  articulate 
voice  describing  him  as  the  sort  of  man  needed  for  tlie 
work,  nor  any  of  those  similar  "  calls  "  which  sluggish 
and  craven  spuits  so  often  desire  to  relieve  theui  of 
die  responsibility  or  the  strenuous  effort  needed  in 
deciding  for  a  profession  which  their  conscience  will 
not  permit  them  to  refuse.  Isaiah  got  no  such  call. 
AAer  passing  through  the  fundamental  religious 
experiences  of  forgiveness  and  cleansing,  which  are 
in  every  case  the  indispensable  premises  of  life  with 
Cod,  Isaiah  was  left  to  himself.     No  direct  summons 
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W2S  addressed  to  him,  no  compulsion  was  laid  on  him ; 
bat  he  beard  the  voice  of  God  asking  gtmenuiy  for 
BKsaengeis,  and  be  oo  hts  own  responsibility  ans«v-ered 
it  for  himself  in  partioilar.  He  heard  from  the  Divine 
lips  of  the  Divine  need  for  messengers,  and  he  was 
hnnicdiately  full  of  the  mind  that  be  was  the  man  for 
tfie  iwiaaion.  and  of  the  heart  to  give  himself  to  iL  So 
great  an  example  cannct  be  too  clcsely  studied  by 
candidalra  for  the  ministry  in  our  own  day.  Sacriuci- 
ia  not  tlie  half-steepy,  half-reluctant  submission  to  tlie 
Ibrre  of  circumstance  or  opinion,  in  which  shatie  it  is 
so  often  travestied  amopg  us,  but  the  resolute  sdf- 
■mTcnder  and  willing  resignation  of  a  free  and 
reasoBabie  souL  There  are  many  in  our  day  who 
look  for  an  irresistible  compulsion  into  the  ministry 
of  the  Church ;  sensitive  as  they  are  to  the  material 
bias  by  which  men  roll  off  into  other  professions,  they 
pray  for  sontething  of  a  similar  kind  to  prevail  with 
them  in  this  direction  also.  There  are  men  who  pass 
into  the  ministry  by  sodal  pressure  or  the  opinion  of 
the  circles  they  belong  to,  and  there  are  men  who 
adopt  the  profession  simply  because  it  is  on  the  line  of 
least  resistance.  From  which  false  beginnings  rise  the 
apcBt  force,  the  premature  stoppages,  the  stagnancy, 
the  aimlessness  and  beartlessness,  which  are  the 
t""^»'"  of  the  professional  ministry  and  the  weakness 
of  the  Christian  Church  in  our  day.  Men  who  drift 
into  the  ministry,  as  it  is  certain  so  many  do,  become 
mtre  eodeaaastical  flotsam  and  jetsam,  incapable  ''f 
givtos  caniage  to  any  soul  across  the  waters  of  this 
life,  uncertain  of  their  own  arrival  anywhere,  and  of  all 
the  waste  of  their  generation,  the  most  patent  and  dis- 
graoefoL  God  will  have  no  drift-wood  for  H  is  sacrifices, 
■odrifr-men  for  His  ministers.     Self-consecration  tatbe 
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beginning  of  His  service,  and  a  sense  of  our  own  freedom 
and  our  own  responsibility  is  an  indispensable  element 
in  the  act  of  self-consecration.  IVe — ^not  God — have 
to  make  the  decision.  We  are  not  to  be  dead,  but 
living,  sacrilices,  and  eveiyliiiiig  which  renders  us  less 
than  fully  alive  both  mars  at  the  lime  the  sincerity  of 
our  surrender  and  reacts  for  evil  upon  the  whole  of 
our  subsequent  ministry. 

III.  The  Commission  (w.  9 — 13). 
A  heart  so  resolutely  devoted  as  we  have  seen  Isaiah's 
to  be  was  surely  prepared  against  any  degree  of  dis- 
couragement, but  probably  never  did  man  receive  so 
awful  a  commission  as  he  describes  himself  to  have 
done.  Not  that  we  are  to  suppose  that  this  fell  upon 
Isaiah  all  at  once,  in  the  suddenness  and  distinctness 
with  which  he  here  records  it.  Our  sense  of  its  awful- 
ness  will  only  be  increased  when  we  realize  tliat 
Isaiah  became  aware  of  it,  not  in  the  shock  of  a 
single  discovery,  sulliciently  great  to  have  carried 
its  own  aneestiieiic  along  with  it,  but  through  a 
prolonged  process  of  disillusion,  and  at  the  pain 
of  those  repeated  disappointments,  which  are  all  the 
more  painful  that  none  singly  is  great  enough  to 
stupefy.  It  is  just  at  this  point  of  our  chapter, 
that  we  feel  most  the  need  of  supposing  it  to  have 
been  written  some  years  after  the  consecration  of 
Isaiah,  when  his  expci  ience  had  grown  long  enough 
to  articulate  the  dim  forebodings  of  that  solemn 
moment.  Go  and  say  to  this  peupU,  Hearing,  hear  ye, 
but  unUfrstand  not;  seeing,  see  ye,  but  know  not.  Make 
fat  the  heart  of  this  people,  and  its  ears  make  heavy,  and 
its  eyes  smear,  lest  U  see  with  its  eyes,  and  hear  wilh  its 
tars,  and  its  heart  understand,  and  it  turn  again  and 
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bt  k*aUd.  No  prophet,  we  may  be  sure,  would  be 
a^ked  by  God  to  go  and  tell  hJs  audiences  that  in 
so  many  words,  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  It 
[  is  only  by  experience  that  a  man  understands  that 
kind  of  a  commission,*  and  for  the  required  experience 
Isaiah  had  not  long  to  wait  after  entering  on  his 
ministry.  Ahaz  himself,  in  whose  death-year  it  is 
supposed  by  many  that  Isaiah  wrote  this  account  of 
his  consecration — the  conduct  of  Ahaz  himself  was 
sufficient  to  have  brought  out  the  convictions  of  the 
prophet's  heart  in  this  startling  form,  in  which  he 
has  slated  his  commission.  By  the  word  of  the  Lord 
and  an  oScr  of  a  sign  from  Him,  Isaiah  did  make  fat 
that  monarch's  heart  and  smear  his  eyes.  And  per- 
verse as  the  rulers  of  Judah  were  in  the  examples 
and  policies  they  set,  the  people  were  as  blindly  bent 
on  following  them  to  destruction.  Every  one,  said 
Isaiah,  when  he  must  have  been  for  some  time  a 
prophet — evtry  one  is  a  hypocriU  and  an  evildoer,  and 
every  mouth  speaketh  folly. 

But  if  that  clear,  bitter  way  of  putting  the  matter 
can  have  come  to  Isaiah  only  with  the  experience  of 
some  years,  why  does  he  place  it  upon  the  lips  of  God, 
as  they  give  him  his  commission  ?  Because  Isaiah  is 
stating  not  merely  his  own  singular  experience,  but  a 
truth  always  true  of  the  preaching  of  the  word  of 
God,  and  of  which  no  prophet  at  the  time  of  his 
consecration  to  that  ministry  can  be  without  at  least 
a  foreboding.  We  have  not  exhausted  the  meaning 
of  this  awful  commission  when  we  say  that  it  is  only 


*  Cveo  Calvio,  though  io  order  tu  pruv<.  LiiaL  Isaiah  a^  ui.^« 
propbesyiog  for  tome  time  before  his  ioauguial  visioD,  uya  that 
his  commivtion  impUe*  loaM  ytMii  actual  experience  of  the  obetinacj 
gf  tha  people 
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a  forcible  anticipation  of  the   prophet's  actual  expe- 
rience.   Ihere  is  more  here  than  one  man's  exf>erience. 
Over  and  over  again  are   these  words  quoted  in  the 
New  Testament,  till  we  learn  to  find  them  true  always 
and  everj'where  that  the  Word  of  God  is  preached  to 
men, — the  description  of  what   would  seem  to   be  its 
necessary  effect   upon    many  souls.     Both  Jesus   and 
Paul   use   Isaiah's   commission   of  themselves.     They 
do    80    like     Isaiah    at    an    advanced    stage    in    their 
ministry,    when    the    shock   of  misunderstanding    and 
rejection    has    been    repeatedly    felt,    but    then    not 
solely   as   an    apt    description    of    their    own    exf>e- 
rience.      They    quote    God's    words    to    Isaiah  as    a 
prophecy  fulfilled  in  their  own   case-^that  is  to  say, 
as    the   statement   of  a   great    principle   or   truth    of 
which  their  own   ministry  is   only   another   instance. 
Their    own    disappointments    have    roused    them   to 
the  fact,  that  this  is  always   an   effect   of  the  word 
of   God    upon    numbers    of    men — to    deaden    their 
spiritual  faculties.     While  Matthew  and  the   book  of 
Acts  adopt  the  milder  Greek  version  of  Isaiah's  com- 
mission, John  gives  a  rendering  that  is  even  stronger 
than  the  original.     He  hath  blinded,  he  says  of  God 
Himself,  their  eyes  and  hardened  their  hearts,  lest  they 
should  see  with  their  eyes  and  perceive  with  their  hearts. 
In  Mark's  narrative  Christ  says  that  He  speaks  to  them 
that  are  outside  in  parables,  for  the  purpose  that  seeing 
they  may  see,  and  not  perceive,  and  hearing  they  may  hear, 
and  not  understand,  test  haply  they  should  turn  again 
and  it  should  be  forgiven  them.     We  may  suspect,  in 
an  utterance   so   strange  to  the  hps  of  the  Lord  of 
salvation,  merely  the  irony  of  His  baffled  love.     But  it 
is  rather   the  statement  of  what  He  believed   to   be 
tlic  necessary  effect  of  a  ministry  like  His  own.     It 
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the  dircctioa,  ooc  of  His  desire,  bat  of  natural 

Wkb  cfaese  instances  we  can  go  back  to  Isaiah  and 
■■df  I  'liini  why  be  should  have  described  the  bitter 
6vits  of  experience  as  an  imperative  laid  upon  him  by 
God.  Make  fat  Uu  htart  of  this  ptopU,  and  its  ears  make 
ktary,  mmd  its  eyes  do  tkou  smear.  It  is  the  I'a&hion  of 
ifae  piophet's  grammar,  when  it  would  state  a  principle 
effect,  to  put  it  in  the  form  of  a  com- 
What  God  expresses  to  Isaiah  so  imperatively 
to  take  our  breath  away  ;  what  Christ 
unngil  with  such  abruptness  that  we  ask.  Does  He 
tpeak  in  irony  ?  what  Paul  laid  down  as  the  con- 
viction of  a  long  and  patient  ministry,  is  the  great 
truth  that  the  Word  of  God  has  not  only  a  saving 
power,  but  that  even  in  its  gentlest  pleadings  and  its 
purest  Gospd,  even  by  the  mouth  of  Him  who  came^ 
■ot  to  condemn,  but  to  save  the  world,  it  has  a  power 
tliic  is  judicia]  and  condemnatory. 

It  is  (requentiy  remarked  by  us  as  perhaps  the 
deplorable  fact  of  our  experience,  that  there 
in  human  nature  an  accursed  facility  for  turn- 
ing God's  gifts  to  precisely  the  opposite  ends  from 
for  whicb  He  gave  tbem.  So  common  is 
■usuoderstanding  of  the  plainest  signs,  and 
10  frequent  bis  abuse  of  the  most  evident  favours 
of  Hecven,  that  a  spectator  of  the  drama  of  human 
Liatutjf  might  imagine  its  Autiior  to  have  been  a  Cynic 
or  Comedian,  portraying  for  His  own  amusement  the 
loss  of  the  erring  at  the  very  moment  of  what  might 
hc«e  been  their  recovery,  the  frustration  of  love  at  the 
pane  of  its  greatest  warmth  and  xcpectancy.  Let  him 
look  closer,  however,  and  he  will  perceive,  not  a  comedy, 
but  ■  tngcdy,  for  neither  chance  nor  cruel  sport  is  here 
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at  work,  but  iree  will  and  the  law3  of  habit,  with  retri- 
bution and  penalty.  These  actors  are  not  puppets  in 
the  hand  of  a  Power  tiiat  moves  them  at  will ;  each  oi 
them  plays  his  own  part,  and  the  abuse  and  contradic- 
tion, of  which  he  is  guilty,  are  but  the  prerogative  of  his 
freedom.  1  hey  arc  free  beings  who  thus  reject  the 
gift  of  Divine  assistance,  and  so  piteously  misunder- 
stand Divine  truth.  Look  closer  still,  and  you  will  see 
that  the  way  they  talk,  the  impression  they  accept  of 
God's  goodness,  the  effect  of  His  judgements  up)on  them, 
is  determined  not  at  the  moment  of  their  choice,  and 
not  by  a  single  act  of  their  will,  but  by  the  whole  tenor 
of  their  previous  life.  In  the  sudden  flash  of  some 
gift  or  opportunity,  men  reveal  the  stuff  of  which  they 
are  made,  the  dis.position  they  have  bred  in  themselves. 
Opportunity  in  human  life  is  as  often  judgement  as  it 
is  salvation.  When  we  perceive  these  things,  we 
understand  that  life  is  not  a  comedy,  where  chance 
governs  or  incongruous  situations  are  invented  by  an 
Almighty  Satirist  for  his  own  sport,  but  a  tragedy, 
with  all  tragedy's  pathetic  elements  of  royal  wills 
contending  in  freedom  with  each  other,  of  men's  wills 
clashing  with  God's :  men  the  makers  of  their  own 
destinies,  and  Nemesis  not  directing,  but  following 
their  actions.  We  go  back  to  the  very  fundamentals 
of  our  nature  on  this  dread  quesdon.  To  understand 
what  has  been  called  "a  great  law  in  human  degene- 
racy," that  "  the  evil  heart  can  assimilate  good  to  itself 
and  convert  it  to  its  nature,"  we  must  undei  stand  wliat 
free  will  means,  and  take  into  account  the  terrible 
influence  of  habit. 

Now  there  is  no  more  conspicuous  instance  of  this 
Jaw,  than  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  of  God.     God's  Word,  as   Christ  reminds  us, 
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does  oot  (all  oo  virgin  soil ;  it  falls  on  soil  already  bold- 
iag  other  seed.  Wben  a  preacher  stands  op  with  the 
Word  of  God  ia  a  great  congregation,  vast  as  Scripture 
warrants  us  bx  belie\'ing  his  power  to  be,  his  is  not  the 
only  power  that  is  operative.  Elach  man  present  has  a 
life  befatnd  that  hour  and  place,  lying  away  in  the 
dukneso^  slent  and  dead  as  far  as  the  congregation  are 
cumjerned,  bat  in  his  own  heart  as  vi\id  and  loud  as 
&e  voioe  of  the  preacher,  though  he  be  preaching 
ancr  ao  forcibly.  The  prophet  is  oot  the  only  power 
in  the  delivery  of  God's  Word,  Dor  is  the  Holy  Spirit 
the  only  power.  That  would  make  all  preaching  of  the 
Word  a  mere  display.  But  the  Bible  represents  it  as  a 
strife.  And  now  it  is  said  of  men  themselves  that  they 
harden  their  hearts  against  the  Word,  and  now — 
beraiwr  such  hardening  is  the  result  of  pre^nous  sinning, 
and  has  therefore  a  judicial  character — that  God 
hardens  their  hearts.  Simon,  Simon,  said  Christ  to  a 
bee  that  spread  out  to  His  own  all  the  ardour  of 
worship,  Satan  is  desiring  to  have  you,  but  I  have  played 
tkat  yoKr  faitk  JttO  not.  God  sends  His  Word  into 
oar  hearts;  the  Mediator  stands  by,  and  prays  that 
k  Bake  us  His  own.  But  there  are  other  factors  in 
the  operation,  and  the  result  depends  on  our  own  will ; 
k  depends  on  our  own  will,  and  it  is  dreadfully  d^ter- 
Bmed  by  our  halnts. 

Now  this  is  one  of  the  first  facts  to  which  a  young 
uLntau  or  prophet  awakes.  Such  an  awakening 
is  a  necessary  element  in  his  education  and  appren- 
lioeahip.  He  has  seen  the  Lord  high  and  lifted 
■PL  His  lips  have  been  touched  by  the  coal  from  oA 
the  altar.  His  first  feeling  is  that  nothing  can  with- 
Mand  that  power,  nothing  gainsay  this  inspiration.  Is 
ke  a  Nehemiah,  and  the  hand  of  the  Lord  has  been 
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mighty  upon  him  ?  Then  he  frels  that  he  has  but  to  tell 
bis  fellows  of  it  to  make  them  as  enthusiastic  in  the 
Lord's  work  as  himself.  Is  he  a  Mazzini,  aflame  from 
his  boyhood  with  aspirations  for  his  country,  con- 
secrated from  his  birth  to  the  cause  of  duty  ?  Then 
he  Itaps  with  joy  upon  his  mission ;  he  has  but  to  show 
himself,  to  speak,  to  lead  the  way,  and  his  country  is 
free.  Is  he — to  descend  to  a  lower  degree  of  prophecy 
— a  Fourier,  sensitive  more  than  most  to  how  anarchic 
society  is,  and  righteously  eager  to  settle  it  upon  stable 
foundations?  Then  he  draws  his  plans  for  reconstruc- 
tion, he  projects  his  phalanges  and  phalansteres,  and 
believes  that  he  has  solved  the  social  problem.  Is  he 
~-to  come  back  to  the  heights — an  Isaiah,  with  the 
Word  of  God  in  him  hke  fire  ?  Then  he  sees  his 
vision  of  the  perfect  slate ;  he  thinks  to  lift  his  people 
to  it  by  a  word.  O  house  of  Jacob,  he  says,  come  ye, 
and  let  us  walk  in  the  light  of  lite  Lord  I 

For  all  of  whom  the  next  necessary  stage  of  experi- 
ence is  one  of  disappointment,  with  the  hard  commission, 
Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat.  They  must  learn  that, 
if  God  has  caught  themselves  young,  and  when  it 
was  possible  to  make  them  entirely  His  own,  the 
human  race  to  whom  He  sends  them  is  old,  too  old 
for  them  to  effect  much  upon  the  mass  of  it  beyond 
the  hardening  and  perpetuation  of  evil.  Fourier  finds 
that  to  produce  his  perfect  State  he  would  need  to 
re-create  mankind,  to  cut  down  the  tree  to  the  very 
roots,  and  begin  again.  After  the  first  rush  of  patriotic 
fervour,  which  carried  so  many  of  his  countrymen  with 
him,  Mazzini  discovers  himself  in  "  a  moral  desert," 
confesses  that  the  struggle  to  liberate  his  fatherland, 
which  has  only  quickened  him  to  further  devotion  in  so 
great  a  cause,  has  been  productive  of  scepticism  in  his 
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followers,  and  has  left  them  withered  and  hardened  of 
heart,  whom  it  had  found  so  capable  of  heroic  impulses. 
He  tells  us  how  they  upbraided  and  scorned  him,  left  him 
in  exile,  and  returned  to  their  homes,  from  which  they 
had  set  out  with  vows  to  die  for  their  country,  doubting 
now  whether  there  was  anything  at  all  worth  living  or 
dying  for  outside  themselves.  Mazzini's  description  of 
the  first  passage  of  his  career  is  invaluable  for  the 
light  which  it  throws  upon  this  commission  of  Isaiah. 
History  does  not  contain  a  more  dramatic  representa- 
tion of  the  entirely  opposite  effects  of  the  same  Divine 
movement  upon  different  natures.  While  the  first 
efforts  for  the  liberty  of  Italy  materialized  the  greater 
number  of  his  countrymen,  whom  Mazzini  had  p>ersuaded 
to  embark  up)on  it,  the  failure  and  their  consequent 
defection  only  served  to  strip  this  heroic  soul  of  the 
last  rags  of  selfishness,  and  consecrate  it  more  utterly 
to  the  will  of  God  and  the  duty  that  lay  before  it. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  confessions  of  the  Italian 
patriot  may  be  quoted,  with  benefit  to  our  appreciation 
of  what  the  Hebrew  prophet  must  have  passed  through. 

"  tt  was  the  tempest  of  doubt,  which  I  believe  all  who  devote  their 
live*  to  a  ^eat  enterprise,  yet  have  not  dried  aod  withered  up  their 
soul — like  Robespierre — beneath  some  barren  intellectual  formula, 
but  have  retained  a  loving  heart,  are  doomed,  once  at  least,  to  battle 
tbrou|;h.  My  heart  was  ovcrdowing  with  and  greedy  of  affection, 
as  fresh  and  eager  to  unfold  to  joy  as  in  the  days  when  sustained  by 
my  mother's  smile,  as  full  of  fervid  hope  for  others,  at  least,  if  not 
for  mysell  But  during  these  fatal  months  there  darkened  round  me 
such  a  hurricane  of  sorrow,  disillusion  and  deception  as  to  bring 
before  my  eyes,  in  all  its  ghastly  nakedness,  a  foreshadowing  of  the 
old  age  of  my  soul,  solitary  in  a  desert  world,  wherein  no  comfort  in 
(he  MJDggle  was  vouchsafed  to  me.  It  was  not  only  the  overthrow 
for  an  indefinite  period  of  every  Italian  hope,  ...  it  was  the 
blling  to  pieces  of  that  moral  edifice  of  faith  and  love  from  which 
aiooe  1  had  derived  strength  for  the  combat ;  the  scepticism  I  saw 
Miaiag  rpuod  me  on  every  tide ;  the  failure  of  faith  ia  thoM  who  had 
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folemnly  bound  themselves  to  punue  unshaken  the  path  we  bad 
known  at  the  outset  to  be  choked  with  sorrows ;  the  distrust  I  de- 
tected in  those  most  dear  to  roe,  as  to  the  motives  and  intentiona 
which  sustaiued  and  urged  me  onward  in  the  evidently  unequal 
struggle,  .  ,  .  When  I  felt  that  1  was  indeed  alone  in  the  world, 
I  drew  back  in  terror  at  the  void  before  me.  There,  in  that  moral 
desert,  doubt  came  upon  me.  Perhaps  I  was  wrong,  and  the  world 
right  ?  Perhaps  my  idea  was  indeed  a  dream  ?  .  ,  ,  One  morning 
1  awoke  to  tind  my  mind  tranquil  and  my  spirit  calmed,  as  one  who 
has  passed  through  a  great  danger.  The  first  thought  that  passed 
across  my  spirit  was.  Your  si4ffrringa  an  th§  ttmplalions  of  tgolism, 
and  arist  from  a  misconception  of  lift.  ...  I  perceived  that  although 
every  instinct  of  my  heart  rebelled  against  that  fatal  and  ignoble 
definition  of  life  which  makes  it  to  be  a  starch  afttr  happintss,  yti 
I  had  not  completely  freed  myself  from  the  dominating  innuencc 
exercised  by  it  upon  the  age.  ...  I  had  been  unable  to  realize  the 
true  ideal  of  love — love  \^'itbout  earthly  hope.  .  .  .  Life  is  a  mission, 
duty  therefore  its  highest  law.  From  the  idea  of  God  I  descended 
to  faith  in  a  mission  and  its  logical  consequence — duty  the  supreme 
rule  of  life ;  and  having  reached  that  faith,  I  swore  to  myself  that 
nothing  in  this  world  should  again  m.ike  me  doubt  or  forsake  it. 
It  was,  as  Dante  says,  passing  through  martyrdom  to  peace — 'a 
forced  and  desperate  peace.'  I  do  not  den)',  for  I  fraternized  with 
sorrow,  and  wrapped  myself  in  it  as  in  a  mantle;  but  yet  it  was 
peace,  for  I  learned  to  sull'cr  wiihout  rebellion,  and  to  live  calmly  and 
in  harmony  with  my  own  spirit.  I  reverently  b'.css  God  the  Father 
for  what  consolations  of  oBeelion — I  can  conceive  of  no  other — He 
has  vouchs.-ifed  to  me  in  my  later  years;  and  in  them  1  gather 
strength  to  struggle  with  the  occasional  return  of  weariness  of  ex- 
istence. But  even  were  these  consi>lations  denied  me,  I  believe  I 
should  still  be  what  I  am.  Whether  the  sun  shine  with  the  serene 
splendour  of  an  Italian  noon,  or  the  leaden,  corpse-like  hue  of  the 
northern  mist  be  above  us,  I  cannot  see  that  it  changes  our  duty. 
God  dwells  above  the  earthly  heaven,  and  the  holy  stars  of  faith  and 
the  future  still  shine  within  our  souls,  even  though  their  light  con- 
sume itself  unrellected  as  the  sepulchral  lamp." 

Such  sentences  are  the  best  commentary  we  can 
offer  on  our  text.  The  cases  of  the  Hebrew  and 
Italian  prophets  are  wonderfully  alike.  We  who 
have  read  Isaiah's  fifth  chapter  know  how  his  heart 
also  was  "  overflowing  with  and  greedy  of  affection," 
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snd  in  the  second  and  third  chapters  we  have  seen 
^'tfae  hurricane  of  sorrow,  disillusion  and  deception 
darken  round  him."  "  The  falling  to  pieces  of  the 
moral  edifice  of  faith  and  love,"  "  scepticism  rising  on 
eweiy  side,"  "  failure  of  faith  in  those  who  had  solemnly 
bound  tbemselves,"  "distrust  detected  in  those  most 
dear  to  me" — and  all  felt  by  the  prophet  as  the 
cfiect  of  the  sacred  movement  God  had  inspired  him 
to  begiii : — how  exact  a  counterpart  it  is  to  the  cumula- 
tive process  of  brutalizing  which  Isaiah  heard  God  lay 
upon  him,  with  the  imperative  Make  the  heart  of  this 
ptopU  fall  In  such  a  morally  blind,  deaf  and  dead- 
bemrted  world  Isaiah's  faith  was  u:deed  "  to  consume 
itself  unrcflected  like  the  sepulchral  lamp."  The 
g^mpse  into  his  heart  given  us  by  Mazzini  enables 
OS  to  realize  with  wliat  terror  Isaiah  faced  such  a  void. 
O  Lord,  how  long?  This,  too,  breathes  the  air  of 
**■  forced  and  desperate  peace,"  the  spirit  of  one 
who^  having  realized  life  as  a  mission,  has  made  the 
aocfa  more  rare  recognition  that  the  logical  conse- 
qncace  is  neither  the  promise  of  success  nor  the  as- 
saraoee  of  sympathy,  but  simply  the  acceptance  of 
du^,  with  whaie\-er  results  and  under  whatever  skies 


God  to  bring  over  him. 
UmtU  cities  fall  into  ruin  without  an  inhabitant^ 
And  houses  without  a  man, 
And  tht  land  be  left  desolifefy  waste. 
And  Jekevtth  have  removed  man  Jar  awcty. 
And  great  be  the  desert  in  the  midst  of  the  land; 
And  stiO  i/ there  be  a  tenth  in  it, 
Even  it  shall  be  again  far  consuming. 
Like  tJu  terebinth,  and  like  the  oak, 
Mluat  slock  when  they  are  f tiled  remainttk  m  tkem, 
7kt  k^  Stmt  shall  be  its  stock. 
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they  will  require  a  rallying-point,  and  they  will  require 
a  leader.  Henceforth  Isaiah's  prophesying  will  be 
bent  to  one  or  other  of  these.  The  two  grand  purposes 
of  his  word  and  work  will  be,  for  the  sake  of  the 
remnant,  the  inviolateness  of  Zion,  and  the  coming 
of  the  Messiah.  The  former  he  has,  indeed,  already 
intimated  (chap,  iv.);  the  latter  is  now  to  share  with 
it  his  hope  and  eloquence. 


CHAPTER  V. 
rax  WORLD  IN  ISAIAH'S  DA  Y  AND  ISRAEL'S  GOD. 

735-730  B.C. 

UP  to  this  point  we  have  been  acquainted  with 
Isaiah  as  a  prophet  of  general  principles,  preach- 
ing to  his  countrymen  the  elements  of  righteousness  and 
judgement,  and  tracing  the  main  lines  of  fdte  along 
which  their  evU  conduct  was  rapidly  fordng  them.  We 
are  now  to  observe  him  applying  these  principles  to  the 
executive  politics  of  the  time,  and  following  Judah's 
conduct  to  the  issues  he  had  predicted  for  it  in  the 
world  outside  herself.  Hitherto  he  has  been  concerned 
with  the  inner  morals  of  Jewish  society ;  he  is  now  to 
engage  himself  with  the  effect  of  these  on  the  fortunes  of 
the  Jewish  Statt  In  his  seventh  chapter  Isaiah  begins 
that  career  of  practical  statesmanship,  which  not  only 
made  him  "  the  greatest  political  power  in  Israel  since 
Da\id,"  but  placed  him,  far  above  his  importance  to  his 
own  people,  upon  a  position  of  influence  over  all  ages 
To  this  eminence  Isaiah  was  raised,  as  we  shall  see, 
by  two  things.  First,  there  was  the  occasion  of  his 
times,  for  he  lived  at  a  juncture  at  which  the  vision  of 
the  IVorld,  as  distinguished  from  the  Nation,  opened  to 
his  people's  eyes.  Second,  he  had  the  faith  which 
enabled  him  to  realize  the  goverrimcnt  of  the  World  by 
the   One  God,  whom   be   has  aheady  beheld  exalted 
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and  sovereign  within  the  Nation.  In  the  Nation  we 
have  seen  Isaiah  led  to  emphasize  very  absolutely 
the  righteousness  of  God ;  applying  this  to  the  whole 
World,  he  is  now  to  speak  as  the  prophet  of  what 
we  call  Providence.  He  has  seen  Jehovah  ruling  in 
righteousness  in  Judah  ;  he  is  now  to  take  p>o3session  of 
thf  nations  of  the  World  in  Jehovah's  name.  But  we 
mistake  Isaiah  if  we  think  it  is  any  abstract  doctrine 
ol  providence  which  he  is  about  to  inculcate.  For 
him  God's  providence  has  in  the  meantime  but  one  end: 
the  preservation  of  a  remnant  of  the  holy  people. 
Afterwards  we  shall  find  him  expecting  besides,  the  con- 
version of  the  whole  World  to  faith  in  Israel's  God. 

The  World  in  Isaiah's  day  was  practically  Western 
Asia.  History  had  not  long  dawned  upon  Europe;  over 
Western  Asia  it  was  still  noon.  Draw  a  line  from  the 
Caspian  to  the  mouth  of  the  Persian  Gulf;  between 
that  line  and  another  crossing  the  Levant  to  the  west  of 
Cyprus,  and  continuing  along  the  Libyan  border  of 
Egypt,  lay  the  highest  forms  of  religion  and  civilisation 
which  our  race  had  by  that  period  achieved.  This  was 
the  World  on  which  Isaiah  looked  out  from  Jerusalem, 
the  furthest  borders  of  which  he  has  described  in  his 
prophecies,  and  in  the  political  history  of  which  he 
illustrated  his  great  principles.    How  was  it  composed? 

There  were,  first  of  all,  at  either  end  of  it,  north-east 
and  south-west,  the  two  great  empires  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  in  many  resjiects  wonderful  counterparts  of  each 
other.  No  one  will  understand  the  history  of  Palestine, 
who  has  not  grasped  its  geographical  position  relative 
to  these  similar  empires.  Syria,  shut  up  between  the 
Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Arabian  desert,  has  its  outlets 
north  and  south  into  two  great  river-plains,  each  of  them 
ending  in  a  delta.      Territories  of  that  kind  exert  • 
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double  force  on  the  world  with  which  they  are  connected, 
now  drawing  across  their  boundaries  the  hungry  races 
oT  neighbouring  highlands  and  deserts,  and  again  sending 
them  forth,  compact  and  resistless  armies.  This  double 
action  summarises  the  histories  of  both  Egypt  and 
Assyria  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  period  which  we 
are  now  treating,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  constant 
circulation,  by  which,  as  the  Bible  bears  witness,  the  life 
of  Syria  was  stirred  from  the  Tower  of  Babel  downwards. 
Mesop>otamia  and  the  NUe  valley  drew  races  as  beggars 
to  their  rich  pasture  grounds,  only  to  send  them  forth 
in  subsequent  centuries  as  conquerors.  The  century  of 
Isaiah  fell  in  a  period  of  forward  movement  Assyria 
and  Egypt  were  afraid  to  leave  each  other  in  peace ; 
and  the  wealth  of  Phoenicia,  grown  large  enough  to 
excite  their  cupidity,  lay  between  them.  In  each  of 
these  empires,  however,  there  was  something  to 
hamper  this  aggressive  impulse.  Neither  Assyria  nor 
Egypt  was  a  homogeneous  State.  The  valleys  of  the 
Euphrates  and  the  Nile  were,  each  of  them  the  home 
of  two  nations.  Beside  Assyria  lay  Babylonia,  once 
Assyria's  mistress,  and  now  of  all  the  Assyrian 
provinces  by  far  the  hardest  to  hold  in  subjection, 
although  it  lay  the  nearest  to  home.  In  Isaiah's  time, 
when  an  Assyrian  monarch  is  unable  to  come  into 
Palestine,  Babylon  is  generally  the  reason ;  and  it  is  by 
intriguing  with  Babylon  that  a  king  of  Judah  attempts 
to  keep  Assyria  away  from  bis  own  neighbourhood. 
But  Babylon  only  delayed  the  Assyrian  conquest 
In  Egypt,  on  the  other  hand,  power  was  more  equally 
balanced  between  the  hardier  people  up  the  Nile  and 
the  wealthier  people  down  the  Nile — between  the 
Ethiopians  and  the  Egj-ptians  proper.  It  was  the 
repeated   and   undecisive   contests  between  these  two 
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duifng  the  whole  of  Isaiah's  day,  which  kept  Egypt 
from  being  an  efft  ctive  force  in  the  politics  of  Western 
Asia.  In  Isaiah's  day  no  Egyptian  army  advanced 
more  than  a  few  leagues  beyond  its  own  frontier. 

Next   in    this   world    of  Western   Asia    come    the 
Phcenicians.     We  may  say  that  they  connected  Egypt 
and  Assyria,  for  although  Phoenicia  proper  meant  only 
the  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  coast  between  Carmel 
and   the  bay   of  Antioch,  the   Phoenicians   had   large 
colonies  on  the  delta  of  the  Nile  and  trading  posts  upon 
the  Euphrates.     They  were  gathered  into  indef>endent 
but  more  or  less  confederate  cities,  the  chief  of  them 
Tyre  and  Sidon  ;  which,  while  they  attempted  the  offen- 
sive only  in  trade,  were  by  their  wealth  and  maritime 
advantages  capable  of  offering  at  once  a  stronger  attrac- 
tion and  a  more  stubborn  resistance  to  the  Assyrian 
arms,    than  any  other  power  of  the  time.     Between 
Phoenicia  proper  and  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  the  coast 
was  held  by  groups  of  Philistine  cities,  whose  nearness 
to  Egypt  rather  than  their  own  strength  was  the  source 
of  a  frequent  audacity  against  Assyria,  and  the  reason 
why  they  appear  in  the  history  of  this  period  oftener 
than  any  other  State  as  the  object  of  Assyrian  campaigns. 
Behind  Phoenicia  and  the  Philistines  lay  a  number  of 
inland  territories :  the  sister-States  of  Judahand  Northern 
Israel,  with  their  cousins  Edom,  Moab,  and  Aram  or 
Syria.    Of  which  Judah  and  Israel  were  together  about 
the  size  of  Wales ;  Edom  a  mountain  range  the  size  and 
shape  of  Cornwall;  Moab,  on  its  north,  a  broken  tableland, 
about  a  Devonshire ;  and  Aram,  or  Syria,  a  territory 
round  Damascus,  of  uncertain  size,   but  considerable 
enough    to  have  resisted  Assyria  for  a   hundred  and 
twenty  years.     Beyond  Aram,  again,  to  the  north,  lay 
tfae  traaller  State  of  Hamath,  in  the  mouth  of  the  paaa 
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between  the  Lebanons,  with  nothing  from  it  to  the 
Eaphrates.  And  then,  hovering  upon  the  east  of  these 
settled  States,  were  a  variety  of  more  or  less  Nomadic 
Tribes,  whose  refuges  were  the  \ast  deserts  of  which 
ao  large  a  part  of  Western  Asia  consists. 

Here  was  a  world,  with  some  of  its  constituents 
wedged  pretty  firmly  by  mutual  pressure,  but  in  the 
main  broken  and  restless — a  political  surface  that  was 
atwaj'S  changing.  The  whole  was  subject  to  the  move- 
BKnts  of  the  two  empires  at  its  extremes.  One  of  them 
could  not  move  without  sending  a  thrill  through  to  the 
bordeiB  of  the  other.  The  approximate  distances  were 
these : — from  Egypt's  border  to  Jerusalem,  about  one 
hundred  miles ;  from  Jerusalem  to  Samaria,  forty-five ; 
from  Samaria  to  Damascus,  one  hundred  and  fifteen ;  from 
Damascus  to  Hamath,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ;  and  from 
Hamath  to  the  Euphrates,  one  hundred ;  in  all  from  the 
border  of  E^pt  to  the  border  of  Assyria  four  hundred 
and  ninety  EngUsh  statute  miles.  The  main  Une  of  war 
and  traffic,  coming  up  from  Egypt,  kept  the  coast 
to  the  plain  of  Esdraelon,  which  it  crossed  towards 
Damascus,  travelling  by  the  north  of  the  sea  of  Galilee, 
Uu  way  of  Uu  sea.  Northern  Israel  was  bound  to 
fall  an  early  prey  to  armies,  whose  easiest  path  thus 
traversed  her  richest  provinces.  Judah,  on  the  other 
band,  occupied  a  position  so  elevated  and  apart,  that  it 
was  likely  to  be  the  last  that  either  AssjTia  or  Egypt 
would  achieve  in  their  subjugation  of  the  States  between 
tbem. 

Thus,  then.  Western  Asia  spread  itself  out  in  Isaiah's^ 
day.     Let  us  take  one  more  rapid  glance   across  it. 
Assyria  to  the  north,  powerful  and  on  the  offensive,  but 
hsmpered  by  Babylon  ;  Egypt  on  the  south,  weakened 
and  in  rcMrve ;  ail  the  dties  and  States  between  tui»- 
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ing  their  faces  desperately  northwards,  but  each  with 
an  ear  bent  back  for  the  promises  of  the  laggard  southern 
power,  and  occasionally  supported  by  its  subsidies ; 
Hamath,  their  advanced  guard  at  the  mouth  of  the 
pass  between  the  Lebanons,  looking  out  towards  the 
Euphrates ;  Tyre  and  Sidon  attractive  to  the  Assyrian 
king,  whose  policy  is  ultimately  commercial,  by  their 
wealth,  both  they  and  the  Philistine  cities  obstructing 
his  path  by  the  coast  to  his  great  rival  of  Egypt ;  Israel 
bulwarked  against  Assyria  by  Hamath  and  Damascus, 
but  in  danger,  as  soon  as  they  fall,  of  seeing  her  richest 
provinces  overrun  ;  Judah  unlikely  in  the  general  rest- 
lessness to  retain  her  hold  upon  Edom,  but  within  her 
own  borders  tolerably  secure,  neither  lying  in  the 
Assyrian's  path  to  Egypt,  nor  wealthy  enough  to  attract 
him  out  of  it ;  safe,  therefore,  in  the  neutrality  which 
Isaiah  ceaselessly  urges  her  to  preserve,  and  in  danger 
of  suction  into  the  whirlpool  of  the  approach  of  the  two 
empires  only  through  the  foolish  desire  of  her  rulers 
to  secure  an  utterly  unnecessary  alliance  with  the  one 
or  the  other  of  them. 

For  a  hundred  and  twenty  years  before  the  advent  of 
Isaiah,  the  annals  of  the  Assyrian  kings  record  perio- 
dical campaigns  against  the  cities  of  "  the  land  of  the 
west,"  but  these  isolated  incursions  were  followed  by  no 
permanent  results.  In  745,  however,  five  years  before 
King  Uzziah  died,  a  soldier  ascended  the  throne  of 
Assyria,  under  the  title  of  Tiglath-pilcser  II.,*  who  was 
determined  to  achieve  the  conquest  of  the  whole  world 
and  its  organization  as  his  empire.  Where  his  armies 
came,  it  was  not  simply  to  diastise  or  demand  tribute, 
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bat  to  annex  countries,  carry  away  their  populations 
and  exploit  their  resottrces.  It  was  do  longer  kings 
«bo  were  threatened;  peoples  found  themselves  in 
danger  of  extinction.  This  terrible  purpose  of  the 
Assyrian  was  pursued  with  vast  means  and  the  utmost 
ferodty.  He  has  been  called  the  Roman  of  the  East, 
and  up  to  a  certain  d^ree  we  may  imagine  his  policy 
by  remembering  all  that  is  familiar  to  as  of  its  execu- 
tioo  by  Rome :  its  relentlessness,  impetus  and  myste- 
rious action  from  one  centre  ;  the  discipline,  the  speed, 
the  strange  appearance,  of  his  armies  But  there  was 
an  Oriental  savagery  about  Ass^nria,  from  which  Rome 
was  free.  The  Assyrian  kings  moved  in  the  power  of 
their  brutish  aitd  stormy  gods — gods  that  were  in  the 
shape  of  bulls  and  had  the  wings  as  of  the  tempest 
The  annals  of  these  kings,  in  which  tbey  describe  their 
campaigns,  are  full  of  talk  about  trampling  down  their 
eaemies ;  about  showering  tempests  of  clubs  upon  them, 
and  runing  a  deluge  of  arTX>ws ;  about  overwhelming 
them,  and  sweeping  them  off  the  face  of  the  land,  and 
atiewing  them  like  chaff  on  the  sea;  about  chariots 
with  scythes,  and  wheels  clogged  with  blood;  about 
great  baskets  stuSed  with  the  salted  heads  of  their  foes. 
It  h  a  mixture  of  the  Roman  and  Red  Indian. 

Picture  the  effect  of  the  onward  movement  of  such  a 
fucce  upon  the  imaginations  and  policies  of  those 
little  States  that  clustered  round  Judah  and  Israel. 
Settling  their  ow-n  immemorial  feuds,  they  sought 
■tSanriR  with  one  another  against  this  common  foe. 
Tribes,  that  for  centuries  bad  stained  their  borders 
with  one  another's  blood,  came  together  in  unions,  the 
only  reason  for  which  was  that  their  common  fear  bad 
grown  stronger  than  their  mutual  hate.  Now  and  then 
a  king  would  be  found  unwilling  to  enter  such  an 
«-  7 
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alliance  or  eager  to  withdraw  from  it,  in  the  hope  of 
securing  by  his  exceptional  conduct  the  favour  of 
the  Assyrian,  whom  he  sought  further  to  ingratiate 
by  voluntary  tribute.  The  shifting  attitudes  of  the 
petty  kings  towards  Assyria  bewilder  the  reader  of 
the  Assyrian  annals.  The  foes  of  one  year  are  the 
tributaries  of  the  next ;  the  State,  that  has  called  for 
help  this  campaign,  appears  as  the  rebel  of  that.  In 
742,  Uzziah  of  Judah  is  cursed  by  Tiglath-pileser  as 
an  arch-enemy ;  Samaria  and  Damascus  are  recorded 
as  faithful  tributaries.  Seven  years  later  Ahaz  of 
Judah  offers  tribute  to  the  Assyrian  king,  and  Damascus 
and  Samaria  are  invaded  by  the  Assyrian  armies. 
What  a  world  it  was,  and  what  politics  I  A  world  of 
petty  clans,  with  no  idea  of  a  common  humanity,  and 
with  no  motive  for  union  except  fear ;  politics  without  a 
noble  thought  or  long  purpose  in  them,  the  politics  of 
peoples  at  bay — the  last  flicker  of  dying  nationalities, 
— slumps  of  smoking  firebrands,  as  Isaiah  described 
two  of  them. 

When  we  turn  to  the  little  we  know  of  the  religions 
ef  these  tribes,  we  find  nothing  to  arrest  their  rest- 
lessness or  broaden  their  thoughts.  These  nations 
had  their  religions,  and  called  on  their  gods,  but  their 
gods  were  made  in  their  own  image,  their  religion  was 
the  reflex  of  their  life.  Each  of  them  employed,  rather 
than  worshipped,  its  deity.  No  nation  believed  in  its 
god  except  as  one  among  many,  with  his  sovereignty 
limited  to  its  own  territory,  and  his  ability  to  help  it 
conditioned  by  the  power  of  the  other  gods,  against 
whose  peoples  he  was  fighting.  There  was  no  belief 
in  "  Providence,"  no  idea  of  unity  or  of  progress  in 
history,  no  place  in  these  religions  for  the  great  world- 
force  that  was  advancing  upon  their  peoples. 
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From  this  condemnation  we  cannot  except  the  people 
of  Jehovah.  It  is  undeniable  that  the  mass  of  them 
occupied  at  this  time  pretty  much  the  same  low  reli- 
gious level  as  their  neighbours.  We  have  already 
seen  (chap.  L)  their  mean  estimate  of  what  God 
required  from  themselves ;  with  that  corresponded 
iheir  view  of  His  position  towards  the  world.  To  the 
majority  of  the  Israelites  their  God  was  but  one  out  of 
many,  with  His  own  battles  to  fight  and  have  fought 
for  Him,  a  Patron  sometimes  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  by 
DO  means  a  Sa\nour  in  whom  to  place  an  absolute 
trust.  When  Ahaz  is  beaten  by  Syria,  he  says : 
Becauu  Ou  gods  of  the  kings  of  Syria  helped  them,  there- 
fore tvill  I  sacrifice  to  them,  that  they  may  help  me 
(2  Chron.  xxviii.  23).  Religion  to  Ahaz  was  only 
another  kind  of  diplomacy.  He  was  not  a  fanatic, 
but  a  diplomat,  who  made  his  son  to  pass  through  the 
fire  to  Moloch,  and  burnt  incense  in  the  high  places 
and  on  the  hills,  and  under  every  green  tree.  He  was 
more  a  political  than  a  religious  eclectic,  who  brought 
back  the  pattern  of  the  Damascus  altar  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Temple,  in  which  Isaiah  saw  the  Lord  high  and 
lifted  up,  became  under  Ahaz,  and  by  the  help  of  the 
priesthood,  the  shelter  of  various  idols ;  in  every  comer 
of  Jerusalem  altars  were  erected  to  other  gods.  This 
religious  hospitality  was  the  outcome  neither  of 
imagination  nor  of  liberal  thought;  it  was  prompted 
only  by  political  fear.  Ahaz  has  been  mistaken  in  the 
same  way  as  Charles  I.  was — for  a  bigot,  and  one  who 
subjected  the  welfare  of  his  kingdom  to  a  superstitious 
regard  for  religion.  But  beneath  the  cloak  of  relisious 
scrupulousness  and  false  reverence,*  there  was  in  Ahaz 
the  same  selfish  fear  for  the  safety  of  his  crov/n  and  his 
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dynasty,  as  those  who  best  knew  the  English  monarch 
tell  us,  was  the  real  cause  of  his  ceaseless  intrigue  and 
stupid  obstinacy. 

Now  that  we  have  surveyed  this  world,  its  politics  and 
its  religion,  we  can  estimate  the  strength  and  originality 
of  the  Hebrew  prophets.  Where  others  saw  the  con- 
flicts of  nations,  aided  by  deities  as  doubtfully  matched 
as  themselves,  they  perceived  all  things  working  to- 
gether by  the  will  of  one  supreme  God  and  serving  His 
ends  of  righteousness.  It  would  be  wrong  to  say,  that 
before  the  eighth  century  the  Hebrew  conception  of 
God  had  been  simply  that  of  a  national  deity,  for  this 
would  be  to  ignore  the  remarkable  emphasis  placed  by 
the  Hebrews  from  very  early  times  upon  Jehovah's 
righteousness.  But  till  the  eighth  century  the  horizon 
of  the  Hebrew  mind  had  been  the  border  of  their  terri- 
tory; the  historical  theatre  on  which  it  saw  God  working 
was  the  national  life.  Now,  however,  the  Hebrews 
were  drawn  into  the  world ;  they  felt  movements  of 
which  their  own  history  was  but  an  eddy;  they  saw 
the  advance  of  forces  against  which  their  own  armies, 
though  inspired  by  Jehovah,  had  no  chance  of  material 
success.  The  perspective  was  entirely  changed ; 
their  native  land  took  to  most  of  them  the  aspect  of  a 
petty  and  worthless  province,  their  God  the  rank  of  a 
mere  provincial  deity;  they  refused  the  waters  of 
Shiloah,  that  go  softly,  and  rejoiced  in  the  glory  of  the 
king  of  Assyria,  the  king  of  the  great  River  and  the 
hosts  that  moved  with  the  strength  of  its  floods.  It 
was  at  this  moment  that  the  prophets  of  Israel  per- 
formed their  supreme  religious  service.  While  Ahaz 
and  the  mass  of  the  people  illustrated  the  impotence  of 
the  popular  religion,  by  admitting  to  an  equal  place  in 
the  national  temple  the  gods  of  their  victorious  foes, 
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the  propbets  bcddly  took  possessioa  of  the  whole  world 
m  Ac  name  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  and  exalted  Him  to 
the  tfaraoe  of  the  supreme  Providence.  Now  tbey 
|-coald  do  this  only  by  emphasizing  and  developing  the 
|cleH»ciit  of  righteousness  in  the  old  conception  of  Him. 
This  attribute  of  Jehcnab  took  absolute  possession  oi 
the  pnipbets ;  and  in  the  strength  of  its  inspiration 
mvn.  enabled,  at  a  time  when  it  would  have 
the  sheerest  folly  to  promise  Israel  victory 
[agaimt  a  foe  like  Assyria,  to  asseverate  that  even  that 
worid-power  was  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah, 
that  He  must  be  trusted  to  lead  up  all  the  move- 
of  wiiicfa  the  Ass^xians  were  the  main  force  to 
ends  He  had  so  plainly  revealed  to  His  chosen 
kL  Even  befotv  Isaiah's  time  such  principles 
been  proclaimed  by  Amos  and  Hosea,  but  it  was 
Ijlsuah,  who  both  giw  to  them  their  loftiest  expression, 
i  applied  them  with  the  utmost  detail  and  persistence 
I  the  practical  politics  of  Judah.  We  ha%-e  seen  him, 
1  the  preliminary  stages  of  his  ministry  under  Uzziafa 
!  JoChan,  reaching  most  exalted  convictions  of  the 
liteoMgncas  of  Jeho\-ah,  as  contrasted  with  the 
;'s  view  of  their  God's  "nationalism."     But  we 


to  foDow  him  boldly  applying  this  faith — won 
the  life  of  Judah,  won,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the 
pftwwial  insptratioa  of  Judah's  God — to  the  problems 
.and  movements  of  the  whole  world  as  they  bear  upon 
ibracTs  fate.  The  God,  who  is  supreme  in  Judah 
righteousness,  cannot  but  be  supreme  every- 
Fvbcre  else,  for  there  is  nothing  in  the  world  higher  than 
litfnmtmrsK  Isaiah's  faith  in  a  Divine  Providence 
is  a  dose  corollary  to  his  faith  in  Jehovah's  righ- 
•Bonaieas;  and  of  one  part  of  that  Pro\idence  he 
had    already    received    conviction — A    rtmnarU   shall 
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remain.  Ahaz  may  crowd  Jerusalem  with  foreign 
altars  and  idols,  so  as  to  be  able  to  say:  "We have 
with  us,  on  our  side,  Moloch  and  Chemosh  and 
Rimmon  and  the  gods  of  Damascus  and  Assyria." 
Isaiah,  in  the  face  of  this  folly,  lifts  up  his  simple 
gospel :  "  Immanu-El.  We  have  with  us,  in  our  own 
Jehovah  of  hosts,  EI.  the  one  supreme  God,  Ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth." 


CHAPTER  VI. 

KUfG  AND  MESSIAH;  PEOPLE  AND  CHURCM. 

laAiAH  vuL,  Tiii,  ix.  i — & 

735—732  B.C. 

THIS  section  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  (viL — ^ix.  7)  con- 
sists of  a  number  of  separate  prophecies  uttered 
during  a  period  of  at  least  three  years :  735 — 732  B.C. 
^y  735  Ahaz  had  ascended  the  throne ;  Tiglath- 
pfleser  had  been  occupied  in  the  far  east  for  two  years. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  weakness  of  the  former  and  the 
distance  of  the  latter,  Rezin,  king  of  Damascus,  and 
Pekah,  king  of  Samaria,  planned  an  invasion  of  Judah. 
It  was  a  venture  they  would  not  have  dared  had  Uzziah 
been  alive.  While  Rezin  marched  down  the  east  of  the 
Jordan  and  overturned  the  Jewish  supremacy  in  Edom, 
Pekah  threw  himself  into  Judah,  defeated  the  armies  of 
Ahaz  in  one  great  battle,  and  besieged  Jerusalem,  with 
the  object  of  deposing  Ahaz  and  setting  a  Syrian,  Ben- 
Tabeel,  in  his  stead.  Simultaneously  the  Philistines 
attacked  Judah  from  the  south-west.  The  motive  of 
the  confederates  was  in  all  probability  anger  with  Ahaz 
for  refiising  16  enter  with  them  into  a  Pan-Syrian 
alliance  against  Assyria.  In  his  distress  Ahaz  appealed 
to  Tiglatb-piJeser,  and  the  Assyrian  swiftly  responded. 
In  734 — it  must  have  been  less  than  a  year  since 
Ahaz  was  attadced — the  hosts  of  the  north  had  overrun 
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Samaria  and  swept  as  far  south  as  the  cities  of  the 
Philistines.  Then,  withdrawing  his  troops  again, 
Tiglath-pileser  left  Hoshea  as  his  vassal  on  Pekah's 
throne,  and  sending  the  population  of  Israel  east  of  the 
Jordan  into  distant  captivity,  completed  a  two  years' 
siege  of  Damascus  (734 — 732)  by  its  capture.  At 
Damascus  Ahaz  met  the  conqueror,  and  having  paid 
him  tribute,  took  out  a  further  policy  of  insurance  in  the 
altar-pattern,  which  he  brought  back  with  him  to  Jeru- 
salem. Such  were  the  three  years,  whose  rapid  changes 
unfolded  themselves  in  parallel  with  these  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.  The  details  are  not  given  by  the  prophet,  but 
we  must  keep  in  touch  with  them  while  we  listen  to 
him.  Especially  must  we  remember  their  central  point, 
the  decision  of  Ahaz  to  call  in  the  help  of  Assyria,  a 
decision  which  affected  the  whole  course  of  politics  for 
the  next  thirty  years.  Some  of  the  oracles  of  this  section 
were  plainly  delivered  by  Isaiah  before  that  event,  and 
simply  seek  to  inspire  Ahaz  with  a  courage  which 
should  feel  Assyrian  help  to  be  needless ;  others,  again, 
imply  that  Ahaz  has  already  called  in  the  Assyrian : 
they  taunt  him  with  hankering  after  foreign  strength, 
and  depict  the  woes  which  the  Assyrian  will  bring 
upon  the  land ;  while  others  (for  example,  the  passage 
ix.  I — 7)  mean  that  the  Assyrian  has  already  come, 
and  that  the  Galilean  provinces  of  Israel  have  been 
depopulated,  and  promise  a  Deliverer.  If  we  do  not 
keep  in  mind  the  decision  of  Ahaz,  we  shall  not  under- 
stand these  seemingly  contradictory  utterances,  which 
it  thoroughly  explains.  Let  us  now  begin  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  vii.  It  opens  with  a  bare  statement,  by 
way  of  title,  of  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  the  futile 
result ;  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  us  how  Isaiah  acted 
from  the  first  rumour  of  the  confederacy  onward. 


KlUG,  AND  MESSIAH. 


I.  The  King  (chap.  vii.). 
And  it  camt  to  /^ass  in  the  days  of  A  has,  the  son  of 
Jetkam,  tkt  som  of  Uasiah,  king  ofjudah,  that  Rezin,  the 
king  of  Syria,  cmd  Pekah,  the  son  of  Remaliah,  king  of 
Isnd,  wad  up  to  JertisaJem  to  war  against  it,  but  could 
Mar  pmeut  against  it.  This  is  a  summary  of  the  whole 
adventure  and  issue  of  the  war^  given  by  way  of  intro 
ductioa.  The  narrative  proper  begins  in  verse  2,  with 
the  efiisct  of  the  first  news  of  the  league  upon  Ahaz  and 
his  people.  Their  hearts  were  moved,  hke  tlie  trees  of 
the  fore&t  before  the  wind.  The  league  was  aimed  so 
evidently  against  the  two  things  most  essential  to  the 
national  existence  and  the  honour  of  Jehovah ;  the 
dynasty  of  David,  namely,  and  the  inviolability  of  Jeru- 
aalem.  Judah  had  frequently  before  suff.red  the  loss  of 
ber  territory ;  never  till  now  were  the  throne  and  city 
of  David  in  actual  peril.  But  that,  which  bent  both  king 
and  pcopie  by  its  novel  terror,  was  the  test  Isaiah  ex- 
pected foiT  the  prophecies  he  had  already  uttered.  Taking 
with  him,  as  a  summary  of  them,  his  boy  with  the  name 
Sbear-Jashub  —  A-remnant-shall-retum  —  Isaiah  faced 
Ahaz  and  his  court  in  the  midst  of  their  preparation  for 
the  siege.  They  were  examining — but  more  in  panic  than 
in  prudence — the  water  supply  of  the  city,  when  Isaiah 
delivered  to  them  a  message  from  the  Lord,  which  may 
be  paraphrased  as  follows  :  Take  heed  and  be  quiet,  keep 
your  eyes  open  and  your  heart  still ;  fear  not,  neither  be 
fatnt-kearted,for  the  fierce  an^er  of  Rezin  and  Remaliah' s 
mm.  They  have  no  power  to  set  you  on  fire.  They  are 
bmt  stumps  of  expiring  firebrands,  almost  burnt  out. 
While  you  wisely  look  after  your  water  supply,  do  so 
in  Itope.  This  purpose  of  deposing  you  is  vain.  Thua 
I  Ike  Lord  Jehovah  :  It  shall  not  stand,  neither  shall  it 
I  ta  faag.    Of  whom  arc  you  afraid  ?     Look  those 
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foes  of  yours  in  the  face.  The  head  of  Syria  is  Damasats, 
and  Damascus'  head  is  Reein :  is  he  worth  fearing  ? 
The  head  of  Ephraim  is  Samaria,  and  Samaria's  head  is 
Renialiah's  son  :  is  he  worth  fearing  ?  Within  a  few 
years  they  will  certainly  be  destroyed.  But  whatever 
estimate  you  make  of  your  foes,  whatever  their  future 
may  be,  for  yourself  have  faith  in  God  ;  for  you  that 
is  the  essential  thing.  If  ye  will  not  believe,  surely  yt 
shall  not  be  established* 

This  paraphrase  seeks  to  bring  out  the  meaning 
of  a  passage  confessedly  obscure.  It  seems  as  if  we 
had  only  bits  of  Isaiah's  speech  to  Ahaz  and  must 
supply  the  gaps.  No  one  need  hesitate,  however,  to 
recognize  the  conspicuous  personal  qualities — the  com- 
bination of  political  sagacity  with  religious  fear,  of 
common-sense  and  courage  rooted  in  faith.  In  a  word, 
this  is  what  Isaiah  will  say  to  the  king,  clever  in  his 
alliances,  religious  and  secular,  and  busy  about  his 
material  defences:  "Take  unto  you  the  shield  of  faith. 
You  have  lost  your  head  among  all  these  things.  Hold 
it  up  hke  a  man  behind  that  shield;  take  a  rational  view 
of  affairs.  Rate  your  enemies  at  their  proper  value. 
But  for  this  you  must  believe  in  God.  Faith  in  Him  is 
the  essential  condition  of  a  calm  mind  and  a  rational 
appreciation  of  affairs." 

It  is,  no  doubt,  difficult  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
truth  wliich  Isaiah  thus  enforced  on  King  Ahaz — the 
government  of  the  world  and  human  history  by  one 
supreme  God — was  ever  a  truth  of  which  the  race  stood 
in  ignorance.  A  generation  like  ours  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  put  its  Hiind  in  the  attitude  of  those  of  Isaiah's 

*  There  ia  a  play  upon  words  here,  which  may  be  reproduced  in 
English  by  the  help  of  a  North-England  tenn  ;  U  ye  hmve  not  fm'iJk, 
ye  cannot  have  $t»itk. 
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eon  temporaries  who  believed  in  the  real  existence  of 
many  gods  with  Bmited  so\'ereigntks.  To  us,  who  are 
fu]]  of  the  instincts  of  Divine  Providence  and  of  the 
presence  in  history  of  law  and  pn^resa,  it  is  extremely 
Inrd  even  to  admit  the  fact — far  less  fully  to  realize 
what  it  means — that  our  race  had  ever  to  receive  these 
truths  as  fresh  additions  to  their  stock  of  intellectual 
ideas.  Yet,  without  prejudice  to  tlie  claims  of  earlier 
prophets,  this  may  be  confidently  affirmed  :  that  Isaiah 
where  we  now  meet  hira  stood  on  one  side  believing 
in  one  supreme  God,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
his  generation  stood  on  the  other  side,  believing  that 
there  were  many  gods.  Isaiah,  however,  does  not 
pose  as  the  discoverer  of  the  truth  he  preaches ;  he 
does  iMt  present  it  as  a  new  revelation,  nor  put  it  in 
a  fonnala.  He  takes  it  for  granted,  and  proceeds  to 
bring  its  moral  influence  to  bear.  He  will  infect  men 
with  his  own  utter  conviction  of  it,  in  order  that  he  may 
strengthen  their  character  and  guide  them  by  paths  of 
safety.  His  speech  to  Ahaz  is  an  exhibition  of  the 
moral  and  rational  effects  of  believing  in  Providence. 
Ahaz  is  a  sample  of  the  character  polytheism  pro- 
duced ;  the  state  of  mind  and  heart  to  which  Isaiah 
exhorts  him  is  that  induced  by  belief  in  one  righteous 
and  almighty  God.  We  can  make  the  contrast  clear  to 
Qorselves  by  a  very  definite  figure. 

The  difference,  which  is  made  to  the  character  and 
habits  of  men  if  the  country  they  live  in  has  a  powerful 
government  or  not,  is  well  known.  If  there  be  no  such 
central  authority,  it  is  a  case  of  every  man's  hand 
against  his  neighbour.  Men  walk  armed  to  the  teeth. 
A  constant  attitude  of  fear  and  suspicion  warps  the 
whole  nature:  The  passions  are  excited  and  mag- 
nified ;    the  intelligence  and  judgement   are  dwarfed. 
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Just  the  same  after  its  kind  is  life  to  the  man  or  tribe, 
who  believe,  that  the  world  in  which  they  dwell  and  the 
life  they  share  with  others  have  no  central  authority. 
They  walk  armed  with  prejudices,  superstitions  and 
selfishnesses.  They  create,  like  Ahaz,  their  own  pro- 
vidences, and  still,  like  him,  feel  insecure.  Everything 
is  exaggerated  by  them ;  in  each  evil  there  lurks  to 
their  imagination  unlimited  hostility.  They  are  without 
breadth  of  view  or  length  of  patience.  But  let  men 
believe  that  life  has  a  central  authority,  that  God  is 
supreme,  and  the}'  will  fling  their  prejudices  and  super- 
stitions to  the  winds,  now  no  more  needed  than  the  anti- 
quated fortresses  and  weapons  by  which  our  forefathers, 
in  days  when  the  government  was  weak,  were  forced 
to  defend  their  private  interests.  When  we  know  that 
God  reigns,  how  quiet  and  free  it  makes  us  1  When 
things  and  men  are  part  of  His  scheme  and  working 
out  His  ends,  when  we  understand  that  they  are  not 
monsters  but  ministers,  how  reasonably  we  can  look  at 
them  I  Were  we  afraid  of  Syria  and  Ephraira  ?  Why, 
the  head  of  Syria  is  this  fellow  Rezin,  the  head  of 
Ephraim  this  son  of  Remaliah  I  They  cannot  last  long ; 
God's  engine  stands  behind  to  smite  them.  By  the 
reasonable  government  of  God,  let  us  be  reasonable  I 
Let  us  take  heed  and  be  quiet.  Have  faith  in  God,  and  to 
faith  will  come  her  proper  consequent  of  commonsense. 
For  the  higher  a  man  looks,  the  farther  he  sees  :  to 
tis  that  is  the  practical  lesson  of  these  first  nine  verses 
of  the  seventh  chapter.  The  very  gesture  of  faith 
bestows  upon  the  mind  a  breadth  of  view.  The  man, 
who  lifts  his  face  to  God  in  heaven,  is  he  whose  eyes 
sweep  simultaneously  the  farthest  prospect  of  earth, 
and  bring  to  him  a  sense  of  the  proportion  of  things. 
'  Ahaz,  facing  his  nearest  enemies,  does  not  see  over  their 
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beads,  and  in  his  consternation  at  their  appearance  pre- 
pares to  embark  upon  any  policy  that  suggests  itself, 
even  though  it  be  so  rash  as  the  summoning  of  the 
Assyrian.  Isaiah,  on  the  other  hand,  with  his  vision 
fixed  on  God  as  the  Governor  of  the  world,  is  enabled 
to  overlook  the  dust  that  darkens  Judah's  frontier,  to 
see  behind  it  the  inevitable  advance  of  the  Assyrians, 
and  to  be  assured  that,  whether  Ahaz  calls  them  to  his 
quarrel  or  no,  they  will  very  soon  of  their  own  motion 
overwhelm  both  of  his  enemies.  From  these  two  smoking 
firtbmtds  there  is  then  no  real  danger.  But  from  the 
Assyrian,  if  once  Judah  entangle  herself  in  his  toils, 
there  is  the  most  extreme  danger.  Isaiah's  advice  is 
therefore  not  mere  religious  quietism ;  it  is  prudent 
policy.  It  is  the  best  political  advice  that  could  have 
been  ofiTered  at  that  crisis,  as  we  ha\'e  already  been 
able  to  gather  from  a  survey  of  the  geographical 
and  political  dispositions  of  Western  Asia,*  apart  alto- 
gether from  religious  considerations.  But  to  Isaiah 
the  calmness  requisite  for  this  sagacity  sprang  from  his 
(aith.  Mr.  Bagehot  might  have  appealed  to  Isaiah's 
whole  policy  in  illustration  of  what  he  has  so  well 
described  as  the  military  and  political  benefits  of 
religion.  Monotheism  is  of  advantage  to  men  not  only 
by  reason  of  "  the  high  concentration  of  steady  feeling  " 
which  it  produces,  but  also  for  the  mental  calmness  and 
sagacity,  which  surely  spring  from  a  pure  and  vivid 
conviction  that  the  Lord  reignetb.t 

f  Pkftta  and  Potitia  (International  SciratiSc  Series),  pp.  75 
M.  One  of  the  finest  modem  illustratioDS  of  the  connection  be- 
Mreea  bith  and  coromon-senv:  is  found  in  the  Lrtltr*  0/  Gmtrat 
Cm  dm  ta  His  Sultr.  Cordon's  coolness  in  lace  of  the  slave  trader 
Ike  joM  sarTcy  be  makes  of  it,  and  the  sensible  advice  which 
I  meeting  it  stand  well  in  contrast  to  the  haste  and  raak 
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One  other  thing  it  is  well  we  should  emphasize, 
before  we  pass  from  Isaiah's  speech  to  Ahaz.  Nothing 
can  be  plainer  than  that  Isaiah,  though  advocating  so 
absolutely  a  quiescent  belief  in  God,  is  no  fatalist. 
Now  other  prophets  there  have  been,  insisting  just 
as  absolutely  as  Isaiah  upon  resignation  to  God  the 
supreme,  and  the  evident  practical  effect  of  their 
doctrine  of  the  Divine  sovereignty  has  been  to 
make  their  followers,  not  shrewd  political  observers, 
but  blind  and  apathetic  fatalists.  The  difference 
between  them  and  Isaiah  has  Iain  in  the  kind  of 
character,  which  they  and  he  have  respectively  at- 
tributed to  the  Deity,  before  exalting  Him  to  the 
throne  of  absolute  power  and  resigning  themselves 
to  His  will.  Isaiah,  though  as  disciplined  a  believer 
in  God's  sovereignty  and  man's  duty  of  obedience 
as  any  prophet  that  ever  preached  these  doctrines, 
was  preserved  from  the  fatalism  to  which  they  so 
often  lead  by  the  conviction  he  had  previously 
received  of  God's  righteousness.  Fatalism  means 
resignation  to  fate,  and  fate  means  an  omnipotence 
cither  without  character,  or  (which  is  the  same  thing) 
of  whose  character  we  are  ignorant.  Fate  is  God 
minus  character,  and  fatalism  is  the  characterless  con- 
dition to  which  belief  in  such  a  God  reduces  man. 
History    presents    it    to    our   view   amid    the    roost 

proposals  of  philanthropists  at  home,  and  are  evidently  due  to  his 
conviction  that  the  slave  trade,  like  eveiything  else  in  the  world,  is  in 
the  hands  of  God,  and  so  may  be  calmly  studied  and  wisely  check- 
mated. Gordon's  letters  make  \ery  clear  how  much  of  his  shrewdness 
in  dealing  with  men  was  due  to  the  same  source.  It  is  instructive 
to  observe  throughout,  how  his  complete  resignation  to  the  will  of  God 
and  his  perfect  obedience  delivered  him  from  prejudices  and  partialities, 
from  distractions  and  desires,  that  moke  sober  judgement  impossibU 
is  other  men. 
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divciae  sorroundings.  The  Greek  mind,  so  free 
and  sonny,  was  benildered  and  benumbed  by  belief 
in  an  inscrutable  Nemesis.  In  the  East  how  fre- 
quently is  a  temper  of  apathy  or  despair  bred  in 
men,  to  whom  God  is  nothing  but  a  despot  I  E\-en 
within  Christianity  we  have  had  fanatics,  so  inor- 
dinately possessed  with  belief  in  God's  sovereignty 
of  election,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Divine 
tmtli^  as  to  profess  themselves,  with  impious 
andadty,  wilting  to  be  damned  for  His  glory.  Such 
inatances  are  enough  to  prove  to  us  the  extreme 
djtqger  of  making  the  sovereignty  of  God  the  Jirst 
article  of  our  creed.  It  is  not  safe  for  men  to 
exalt  a  deity  to  the  throne  of  the  supreme  providence, 
tiQ  tbcy  axe  certiSed  of  his  character.  The  vbion 
of  nere  power  intoxicates  and  brutalizes,  no  le^s 
when  it  is  hallowed  by  the  name  of  religion,  than 
when,  as  in  modern  materialism,  it  is  blindly  inter- 
preted as  physical  force.  Only  the  people  who  have 
first  learned  to  know  their  Deity  intimately  in  the 
private  matters  of  life,  where  heart  touches  heart, 
sod  the  delicate  arguments  of  conscience  are  not 
overboirae  by  the  presence  of  vast  natural  forces 
or  the  intricate  mo\'en»ents  of  the  world's  history, 
can  be  trusted  aftem-ards  to  enter  these  larger 
theatres  of  religion,  without  risk  of  losing  their 
fjaxhf  their  sensibility  or  their   conscience. 

The  whole  course  of  revelation  has  been  bent 
upon  this :  to  render  men  familiarly  and  experiment- 
ailj  acquainted  with  the  character  of  God,  before 
layii^  upoo  them  the  duty  of  homage  to  His  creative 
power  or  submission  to  His  wiU.  In  the  Old 
Testament  God  is  the  Friend,  the  Guide,  the  Redeemer 
of  men,  or  ever  He  is  their  Uonarch  and  Lawgiver. 
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The  Divine  name  which  the  Hebrew  sees  excellent 
through  all  the  earth  is  the  name  that  he  has  learned  to 
know  at  home  as  Jehovah,  our  Lord (Ps.  viii.).  Jehovah 
trains  His  people  to  trust  His  personal  troth  and  loving- 
kindness  within  their  own  courts,  before  He  tests  their 
allegiance  and  discipline  upon  the  high  places  of  the 
world.  And  when,  amid  the  strange  terrors  of  these 
and  the  novel  magnitudes  with  which  Israel,  facing 
the  world,  had  to  reckon,  the  people  lost  their  presence 
of  mind,  His  elegy  over  them  was.  My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.  Even  when  their 
temple  is  full  and  their  sacrifices  of  homage  to  His 
power  most  frequent,  it  is  still  their  want  of  moral 
acquaintance  with  Himself  of  which  He  complains: 
Israel  doth  not  know;  My  people  doth  not  consider. 
What  else  was  the  tragedy  in  which  Jewish  history 
closed,  than  just  the  failure  to  perceive  this  lesson  :  that 
to  have  and  to  communicate  the  knowledge  of  the 
Almighty's  character  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than 
the  attempt  to  vindicate  in  any  outward  fashion 
Jehovah's  supremacy  over  the  world  ?  This  latter,  this 
forlorn,  hope  was  what  Israel  exhausted  the  evening  f 
their  day  in  attempting.  The  former — to  communicate 
to  the  lives  and  philosophits  of  mankind  a  knowledge  of 
the  Divine  heart  and  will,  gained  throughout  a  history 
of  unique  grace  and  miracle — was  the  destiny  which 
they  resigned  to  the  followers  of  the  crucified 
Messiah. 

For  under  the  New  Testament  this  also  is  the 
method  of  revelation.  What  our  King  desires  be- 
fore He  ascends  the  throne  of  the  world  is  that  the 
world  should  know  Him  ;  and  so  He  comes  down 
among  us,  to  be  heard,  and  seen,  and  handled  of  us, 
that  our  hearts  may  learn  His  heart  and  know  Hia 
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Io\*e,  unbewildered  by  His  majesty.  And  for  our  part, 
when  we  ascribe  to  our  King  the  glory  and  the  dominion, 
it  is  as  unto  Him  that  loved  us  and  washed  us  from  our 
sins  in  His  blood.  For  the  chief  thing  for  individuals, 
as  for  nations,  is  not  to  believe  that  God  reigneth  so 
much  as  to  know  what  kind  of  God  He  is  who 
reigneth. 


But  Ahai:  would  not  be  persuaded.  He  had  a  policy 
of  his  own,  and  was  determined  to  pursue  it.  He 
insisted  on  appealing  to  Assyria.  Before  he  did  so, 
Isaiah  made  one  more  attempt  on  his  obduracy. 
With  a  vehemence,  which  reveals  how  critical  he  felt 
the  king's  decision  to  be,  the  prophet  returned  as  if 
thi«s  time  the  very  voice  of  Jehovah.  And  Jehovah 
spakt  to  Ahaz,  saying,  Ask  lltee  a  si^»  of  Jehovah  thy 
God;  ask  it  either  in  Sheet  below  or  in  the  height 
tbove.  But  Ahae  said,  I  will  not  ask,  neither  will  I 
Umpt  the  Lord. 

Isaiah's  offer  of  a  sign  was  one  which  the  prophets 
of  Israel  used  to  make  when  some  crisis  demanded  the 
immediate  acceptance  of  their  word  by  men,  and  men 
irere  more  than  usually  hard  to  convince — a  miracle 
such  as  the  thunder  that  Samuel  called  out  of  a  clear 
sky  to  impress  Israel  with  God's  opinion  of  their  folly 
in  asking  for  a  king;*  or  as  the  rending  of  the  altar 
which  ti>e  man  of  God  brought  to  pass  to  convict  the 
suUen  Jeroboam ;  f  or  as  the  regress  of  the  shadow 
on  tlie  suD-dial,  which  Isaiah  himself  gave  in  assurance 
of  recovery  to  the  sick  Hezekiah.  %  Such  signs  are 
ofibred    only  to   weak   or   prejudiced    persons.     The 
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most  real  faith,  as  Isaiah  himself  tells  us,  is  unforced, 
the  purest  natures  those  which  need  no  signs  and 
wonders.  But  there  are  certain  crises  at  which  faith 
must  be  immediately  forced,  and  Ahaz  stood  now  at 
such  a  crisis  ;  and  there  are  certain  characters  who, 
unable  to  read  a  writ  from  the  court  of  conscience  and 
reason,  must  be  served  with  one  from  a  court — even 
though  it  be  inferior — whose  language  they  under- 
stand ;  and  Ahaz  was  such  a  character.  Isaiah  knew 
his  man,  and  prepared  a  pretty  dilemma  for  him.  By 
offering  him  whatever  sign  he  chose  to  ask,  Isaiah 
knew  that  the  king  would  be  committed  before  his 
own  honour  and  the  public  conscience  to  refrain  from 
calling  in  the  Assyrians,  and  so  Judah  would  be 
saved ;  or  if  the  king  refused  the  sign,  the  refusal 
would  unmask  him.  Ahaz  refused,  and  at  once  Isaiah 
denounced  him  and  all  his  house.  They  were  mere  shuf- 
flers, playing  fast  and  loose  with  God  as  well  as  men. 
Hear  ye  now,  O  house  of  David.  Is  it  a  small  thing  fof 
you  to  weary  men,  that  ye  must  weary  my  God  also  ? 
You  have  evaded  God ;  therefore  God  Himself  will 
take  you  in  hand  :  the  Lord  Himself  shall  give  you  a 
sign. 

In  order  to  follow  intelligently  the  rest  of  Isaiah's 
address,  we  must  dearly  understand  how  the  sign  which 
he  now  promises  differs  in  nature  from  the  sign  he  had  . 
implored  Ahaz  to  select,  of  whatever  sort  he  may  have 
expected  that  selection  to  be.  The  king's  determina- 
tion to  call  in  Assyria  has  come  between.  Therefore, 
while  the  sign  Isaiah  first  offered  upon  the  jpot  was 
intended  for  an  immediate  pledge  that  God  would 
establish  Ahaz,  if  only  he  did  not  appeal  to  the 
foreigner,  the  sign  Isaiah  now  offers  shall  come  as  a 
future  proof  of  how  criminal  and  disastrous  the  appeal 
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to  the  foreigner  has  been.  The  first  sign  would  have 
been  an  earnest  of  salvation ;  the  second  is  to  be  an 
exposure  of  the  fatal  evil  of  Ahaz's  choice.  The  first 
would  have  given  some  assurance  of  the  swift  over- 
throw of  Ephraim  and  S3rria;  the  second  shall  be 
some  painful  illustration  of  the  fact  that  not  only  Syria 
and  Ephraim,  but  Judah  herself,  shall  be  overwhelmed 
by  the  advance  of  the  northern  power.  This  second 
sign  is  one,  therefore,  which  only  time  can  bring 
round.     Isaiah  identifies  it  with  a  Ufe  not  yet  bom. 

A  Child,  he  says,  shall  shortly  be  bom  to  whom  his 
mother  shall  give  the  name  Immanu-El — God-with-us. 
Bj  the  time  this  Child  comes  to  years  of  discretion,  he 
shall  eai  butter  and  honey.  Isaiah  then  explains  the 
riddle.  He  does  not,  however,  explain  who  the  mother 
is,  having  described  her  vaguely  as  a  or  the  young  woman 
of  marriageable  age;  for  that  is  not  necessary  to  the 
sign,  which  is  to  consist  in  the  Child's  own  experience. 
To  this  latter  he  limits  his  explanation.  Butter  and 
hooey  are  the  food  of  privation,  the  food  of  a  people, 
wbose  land,  depopulated  by  the  enemy,  has  been  turned 
into  pasture.  Before  this  Child  shall  arrive  at  years  of 
discretion  not  only  shall  Syria  and  Ephraim  be  laid 
waste,  but  the  Lord  Himself  will  have  laid  waste 
Judah.  Jehovah  shall  bring  upon  thee,  and  upon  thy 
people  and  upon  thy  father's  house  days,  that  have  not 
eomt,  front  the  day  that  Ephraim  departed  from  Judah  ; 
even  the  king  of  Assyria.  Nothing  more  is  said  of 
Immanuel,  but  the  rest  of  the  chapter  is  talcen  up  with 
the  details  of  Judah's  devastation. 

Now  this  sign  and  its  explanation  would  have  pre- 
sented little  difficulty  but  for  the  name  of  the  Child — 
ImnuDoeL  Erase  that,  and  the  passage  reads  fore  I  If 
Before  a  certain  Child,  whose  birth  is  vague^ 
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but  sol  rmnly  intimated  in  the  near  future,  shall  have 
come  t"  yeais  of  discretion,  the  results  of  tlie  choice 
of  Ahaz  shall  be  manifest.  Judah  shall  be  devastated, 
and  her  people  have  sunk  to  the  most  rudimentary 
means  of  living.  All  this  is  plain.  It  is  a  form  which 
Isaiah  used  more  than  once  to  measure  the  near 
future.  And  in  other  hteratures,  too,  we  have  felt 
the  pathos  of  realizing  the  future  results  of  crime  and 
the  length  to  which  disaster  lingers,  by  their  effect 
upon  the  lives  of  another  generation  : — 


"The  child  that  is  unborn  shall  ma 
The  hunting  of  that  day  I  " 


A 


But  why  call  the  Child  Immanuel  ?  The  name  i« 
evidently  part  of  the  sign,  and  has  to  be  explained  in 
connection  with  it.  Why  call  a  Child  God-with-HS  who 
is  not  going  to  act  greatly  or  to  be  highly  honoured, 
who  is  only  going  to  sufft:r,  for  whom  to  come  to 
years  of  intelligence  shall  only  be  to  come  to  a  sense 
of  his  country's  disaster  and  his  people's  poverty  ? 
This  Child  who  is  used  so  pathetically  to  measure  the 
flow  of  time  and  the  return  of  its  revenges,  about 
whom  we  are  told  neither  how  he  shall  behave  him- 
self in  the  period  of  privation,  nor  whether  he  shall 
survive  it — why  is  he  called  Immanuel  ?  or  wiiy,  being 
called  Immanuel,  has  he  so  sordid  a  fate  to  contrast 
with  so  splendid  a  name  ? 

It  seems  to  the  present  expositor  quite  impossible 
to  dissociate  so  solemn  an  announcement  by  Jehovah  to 
the  house  of  David  of  the  birth  of  a  Child,  so  highly 
named,  from  that  expectation  of  the  coming  of  a 
glorious  Prince  which  was  current  in  this  royal  family 
since  the  days  of  its  founder.  Mysterious  and  abrupt 
■a  the  intimation  of  Immanuel's  birth  may  seem  to  ui 
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at  this  juncture,  we  cannot  forget  that  it  fell  from 
Isaiah's  lips  on  hearts  which  cherished  as  their  dearest 
hope  the  appearance  of  a  glorious  descendant  of  David, 
and  were  just  now  the  more  sensitive  to  this  hope  that 
both  David's  city  and  David's  dynasty  were  in  peril. 
Could  Ahaz  possihly  understand  by  Immanuel  any 
other  child  than  that  Prince  whose  coming  was  the 
inaiienjtile  hope  of  his  house  ?  But  if  we  are  right  in 
supposing  that  Ahaz  made  this  identilication,  or  had 
even  the  dimmest  presage  of  it,  then  we  understand 
the  full  force  of  the  sign.  Ahaz  by  his  unbelief  had 
not  only  disestablished  himself  (ver.  9) :  he  had 
mortgaged  the  hope  of  laraeL  In  the  flood  of  disaster, 
which  his  fatal  resolution  would  bring  upon  the  land, 
it  mattered  little  what  was  to  happen  to  himself. 
Isaiah  does  not  trouble  now  to  mention  any  penalty 
for  Aha2.  But  his  resolve's  exceeding  pregnancy 
of  peril  is  borne  home  to  the  king  by  the  assurance 
tint  it  will  devastate  all  the  golden  future,  and  must 
tiisinherit  the  promised  King.  The  Child,  who  is 
Israefs  hope,  is  bom ;  he  receives  the  Divine  name, 
and  that  is  all  of  salvation  or  glory  suggested.  He 
grows  up  not  to  a  throne  or  the  majesty  which  the 
seventy-second  Psalm  pictures — the  offerings  of  Sheba's 
and  Seba's  kings,  the  com  of  his  land  shaking  like 
the  fruit  of  Lebanon,  while  they  of  the  city  flourish 
like  the  grass  of  the  earth — but  to  the  food  of  priva- 
tion, to  the  sight  of  his  country  razed  by  his 
enemies  into  one  vast  common  fit  only  for  pasture, 
to  loneliness  and  suffering.  Amid  the  general  desola- 
tion his  figure  vanishes  from  our  sight,  and  only  his 
oane  remains  to  haunt,  with  its  infinite  melancholy  of 
«bat  might  have  h>:en,  the  thom-choked  vineyards  and 
graas-grown  courts  of  Judah, 
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But  even  if  it  were  to  prove  too  fine  a  point,  to  identify 
Immanuel  with  the  promised  Messiah  of  David's  house, 
and  we  had  to  fall  back  on  some  vaguer  theory  of  him, 
finding  him  to  be  a  personilication, — either  a  representa- 
tive of  the  coming  generation  of  God's  people,  or  a  type 
of  the  promised  to-morrow, — the  moral  effect  of  the  sign 
would  remain  the  same  ;  and  it  is  with  this  alone  that  we 
have  here  to  do.  Be  tliis  an  individual,  or  a  generation, 
or  an  age, — by  the  Name  bestowed  upon  it,  it  was  to 
have  been  a  glorious,  God-inhabited  age,  generation,  or 
individual,  and  Ahaz  has  prematurely  spoiled  everything 
about  it  but  the  Name.  The  future  shall  be  like  a  boy 
cursed  by  his  fathers,  brought  into  the  world  with 
glorious  rights  that  are  stamped  in  his  title,  but  only 
to  find  his  kingdom  and  estates  no  longer  in  existence, 
and  all  the  circumstances  dissipated,  in  which  he  might 
have  realized  the  glorious  meaning  of  his  name.  Type 
of  innocent  suffering,  he  is  born  to  an  empty  title, 
his  name  the  vestige  of  a  great  opportunity,  the 
ironical  monument  of  an  irreparable  crime. 

If  Ahaz  had  any  conscience  left,  we  can  imagine  the 
effect  of  this  upon  him.  To  be  punished  for  sin  in 
one's  own  body  and  fortune,  this  is  sore  enough ;  but 
to  see  heaven  itself  blackened  and  all  the  gracious 
future  frustrate,  this  is  unspeakably  terrible. 

Ahaz  is  thus  the  Judas  of  the  Old  Testament,  if  that 
conception  of  Judas'  character  be  the  right  one  which 
makes  his  wilful  desire  to  bring  about  the  kingdom  of 
God  in  his  own  violent  fashion  the  motive  of  his  betrayal 
of  Jesus.  Of  his  own  obduracy  Ahaz  has  betrayed  the 
Messiah  and  Deliverer  of  his  people.  The  assurance  of 
this  betrayal  is  the  sign  of  his  obduracy,  a  signal  and 
terrible  proof  of  his  irretrievable  sin  in  calling  upon  the 
Assyrians.     The  king  has  been  found  wanting. 


II.  The  People  (chap.  viiL). 
The  king  has  been  found  wanting ;  but  Isaiah  will 
^tpesl  to  the  people.  Chap.  viiL  is  a  collection  of 
addresses  to  them,  as  chap.  viL  was  an  ezpcstulation 
with  their  vyvereign.  The  two  chapters  are  contem- 
porary. In  chap*.  viiL  ver.  I,  the  narrati\'ie  goes 
back  upon  itself,  and  returns  to  the  situation  as  it 
was  before  Ahaz  made  his  final  resolution  of  reliance 
CO  Assyria.  Vv.  i — 4  of  chap.  viiL  imply  that  the 
Assyrian  has  not  yet  been  summoned  by  Ahaz  to  his 
aaststance,  and  therefore  run  parallel  to  chap.  vii. 
TT.  3 — 9;  but  chap.  viiL  ver.  5  and  following  verses 
shetcfa  the  evils  that  are  to  come  upon  Judah  and 
Isnel,  consequent  upon  the  arri\-al  of  the  Assyrians 
m  Palestine,  in  answer  to  the  appeal  of  Ahaz.  These 
evils  for  land  and  nation  are  threatened  as  absolutely 
to  the  people,  as  they  had  been  to  the  king.  And  then 
the  people  are  thrown  over  (viiL  14),  as  the  king 
had  been ;  and  Isaiah  limits  himself  to  his  disciples 
(vw.  16) — the  remnant  that  was  foretold  in  chap.  vL 
This  ^peal  from  monarch  to  people  is  one  of  the 
■est  duractenstic  features  of  Isaiah's  ministry.  What- 
ctcr  be  the  matter  committed  to  him,  Isaiah  is  not 
aBewred  to  rest  till  he  has  brought  it  home  to  the 
popular  conscience  ;  and  however  much  he  may  be 
^le  to  charge  national  disaster  upon  the  folly  of 
peGckxans  or  the  obduracy  of  a  king,  it  is  the  people 
wkooi  be  holds  ultimately  responsible.  The  statesman, 
janriing  to  Isaiah,  cannot  rise  far  above  the  level  of 
kis  generation;  the  people  set  the  fashion  to  their 
aatocratic  rulers.  This  instinct  for  the  popular 
ience,  this  belief  in  the  moral  solidarity  of  a  nation 
their  governors,  was  the  motive  of  the  most 
passages  in    Isaiah's  career,  and  inspired 
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some  of  the  keenest  epigrams  in  which  he  conveyed  the 
Divine  truth.  We  have  here  a  case  in  illustration. 
Isaiah  had  met  Ahaz  and  his  court  at  the  conduit  oj 
the  upper  pool,  in  the  highway  of  tlie  fullet's  field, 
preparing  for  the  expected  siege  of  the  city,  and  had 
delivered  to  them  the  Lord's  message  not  to  fear,  for  thai 
Syria-Ephraim  would  certainly  be  destroyed.  But  that 
was  not  enough.  It  was  now  laid  ujjun  the  prophet  to 
make  pubhc  and  popular  advertisement  of  the  same  truth. 

Isaiah  was  told  to  take  a  large,  smooth  board,  and 
write  thereon  in  the  character  used  by  the  common 
people — with  the  pen  of  a  man — as  if  it  were  the 
title  to  a  prophecy,  the  compound  word  "  Maher-shalal- 
hash-baz."  This  was  not  only  an  intelligibly  written,  but 
a  significantly  sonorous,  word — one  of  those  popular 
cries  in  which  the  liveliest  sensations  are  struck  forth 
by  the  crowded,  clashing  letters,  full  to  the  dullest 
ears  of  rumours  of  war  :  speed-spoil-hurry-prey.  The 
interpretation  of  it  was  postponed,  the  prophet  mean- 
time taking  two  faithful  witnesses  to  its  publication. 
In  a  little  a  son  was  born  to  Isaiah,  and  to  this  child  he 
transferred  the  noisy  name.  Then  its  explanation  was 
given.  The  double  word  was  the  alarm  of  a  rouple  of 
invasions.  Before  the  boy  shall  have  knowledge  to  ay, 
My  father,  my  mother,  the  riches  of  Damascus  and  the 
spoil  of  Samaria  shall  be  carried  away  before  the  king 
of  Assyria.  So  far  nothing  was  told  the  people  that 
had  not  been  told  their  king;  only  the  time  of  the 
overthrow  of  their  two  enemies  was  fixed  with  greater 
precision.  At  the  most  in  a  year,  Damascus  and 
Samaria  would  have  fallen.  The  ground  was  already 
vibrating  to  the  footfall  of  the  northern  hosts. 

The  rapid  political  changes,  which  ensued  in  Palestine, 
are  reflected  on  the  broken  surface  of  this  eighth  chapter. 


IWc  shall  not  uoderstand  these  abrupt  and  dislocated 
|«inKles,  uttered  at  siiort  intervals  during  the  two  years 
r«f  tbe  Assyrian  campaign,  unless  we  realize  that  northern 
ahadov  pawing  and  repassing  over  Judah  and  Israel, 
and  the  quick  altcmations  of  pride  and  penitence  in  the 
peoples  beoeaih  it.  We  need  not  try  to  thread  the 
veraes  oo  any  line  of  thought.  Logical  connection 
among  then  there  is  none.  Let  us  at  once  get  down 
into  the  currents  of  popular  feeling,  in  which  Isaiah, 
having  left  Ahaz,  is  now  labouring,  and  casting  forth 


It  is  a  period  of  powerful  ctirrents,  a  people  wholly 
in  drift,  and  the  strongest  man  of  them  arrested  only 
by  a  firm  pressure  of  the  Lord's  hand.  For  Jehovah 
^akt  Attt  lo  ma  with  a  strong  hattd,  and  instructed  me, 
imt  I  skauld  mot  walk  in  the  tt-ay  of  this  people.  The 
dmactei  of  the  popular  movement,  the  way  of  this 
ptppte,  which  nearly  lifted  Isaiah  off  his  feet,  b  evident 
k  is  that  into  which  every  nation  drifts,  who  have  just 
beea  looecoed  from  a  primitive  faith  in  God,  and  by  fear 
or  uabitioo  have  been  brought  under  the  fascination  of 
the  great  wtxid.  On  the  one  band,  such  a  generation 
i*  apC  (0  seek  the  security  of  its  outward  life  in  things 
■Bterially  lai^  and  splendid,  to  despise  as  paltry  its 
old  religious  fonns,  national  aspirations  and  achieve- 
■leat^  and  be  very  desirous  to  follow  foreign  fashion 
sad  rival  foreign  wealth.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
reiigkms  spirit  of  such  an  age,  withdrawn  from  its 
iegidiBate  objects,  seeks  satisfaction  in  petty  and 
poerile  practices,  demeaning  itself  spiritually,  in  a 
way  that  absurdly  contrasts  with  the  grandeur  of  its 
aaterial  atnhitinns  Such  a  stage  in  the  life  of  a  people 
has  its  analogy  in  the  growth  of  the  individual,  when 
the  boTT,  new  to  the  world,  by  affecting  the  grandest 
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companions  and  models,  assumes  an  ambitious  manner, 
with  contempt  for  his  former  circumstances,  yet  inwardly 
remains  credulous,  timid  and  liable  to  panic.  Isaiah 
reveals  that  it  was  such  a  stage,  which  both  the  kingdoms 
of  Israel  had  now  reached.  This  people  hath  re/used 
the  waters  of  Shiloah,  that  go  softly,  and  rejoice  in  Retin 
and  Renialiah's  son. 

It  was  natural,  that  when  the  people  of  Judah  con- 
trasted their  own  estate  with  that  of  Assyria,  or  even 
of  Damascus,  they  should  despise  themselves.  For 
what  was  Judah  ?  A  petty  principality,  no  larger  than 
three  of  our  own  counties.  And  what  was  Jerusalem  ? 
A  mere  mountain  village,  some  si.tty  or  seventy  acres 
of  barren  rock,  cut  into  tongues  by  three  insignificant 
valleys,  down  which  there  sometimes  struggled  tiny 
threads  of  water,  though  the  beds  were  oftener  dry, 
giving  the  town  a  withered  and  squalid  look — no  great 
river  to  nourish,  ennoble  or  protect.  What  were 
such  a  country  and  capital  to  compare  with  the  empire 
of  Assyria  ? — the  empire  of  the  two  rivers,  whose 
powerful  streams  washed  the  ramparts,  wharves,  and 
palace  stairs  of  mighty  cities  I  What  was  Jerusalem 
even  to  the  capital  of  Rezin  ?  Were  not  Abana  and 
Pharpar,  rivers  of  Damascus,  better  than  all  the 
waters  of  Israel,  let  alone  these  waterless  wadys, 
whose  bleached  beds  made  the  Jewish  capital  so 
squalid  ?  It  was  the  Assyrian's  vast  water  system — 
canals,  embankments,  sluices,  and  the  wealth  of  water 
moving  through  them — that  most  impressed  the  poor 
Jew,  whose  streams  failed  him  in  summer,  and  who 
had  to  treasure  up  his  scanty  stores  of  rainwater  in 
tlie  cisterns,  with  which  the  rocky  surface  of  his 
territory  is  still  so  thickly  indented.  There  had, 
indeed,  been  at  Jerusalem    some   attempt  to  conduct 
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water.  It  was  called  The  Skiloah — conduit  or  aqueduct, 
literaQy  tmisaaty  in  the  old  sense  of  the  word 
rough,  narrow   tnnnd  of  some  thousand  feet  in 

gth,  hewn  through  the  liNong  rock  from  the  only 
iderable  spring  on  the  east  side  of  Jerusalem, 
to  a  reservoir  within  the  walls.  To  this  day  The 
Sit3oak  presents  itself  as  not  by  any  means  a  first- 
class  piece  of  engineering.  Ahaz  had  either  just  made 
the  tnnncl  or  repaired  it ;  but  if  the  water  went  no 
fiuftrr  than  it  travels  now,  the  results  were  indeed 
ridicitlotts.  Well  might  this  people  despise  the  waters 
tftke  SkSoah,  that  go  trickling,  when  they  thought  upon 
the  rivers  of  Damascus  or  the  broad  screams  of 
Mesopotamia.  Certainly  it  was  enough  to  dry  up 
the  patriotism  of  the  Judean,  if  he  was  capable  of 
■|HHiwi««4ng  only  materia!  value,  to  look  upon  this 
oare,  rfwerless  capital,  with  its  bungled  aqueduct  and 
trickling  water  supply.  On  merely  material  grounds, 
Jadah  was  about  the  last  country  at  that  time,  in 
which  her  inhabitants  might  be  expected  to  show  pride 
or  confidence. 

Bnt  woe  to  the  people,  whose  attachment  to  their 
land  is  based  upon  its  material  advantage's,  who  have 
lost  their  sense  for  those  spiritual  presences,  from  an 
appreciation  of  which  springs  all  true  love  of  country, 
with  waniof's  courage  in  her  defence  and  statesman's 
fiuth  in  her  destiny  I  The  greatest  calamity,  which 
can  befall  any  people,  is  to  forfeit  their  enthusiasm  for 
the  soil,  on  which  their  history  has  been  achieved  and 
their  hearths  and  altars  lie,  by  suifering  their  faith  in 
the  pfcscnce  of  God,  of  which  these  are  but  the  tokens, 
to  pass  away.  With  this  loss  Isaiah  now  reproaches 
Jodah.  The  people  are  utterly  materialized ;  their 
deligfats  have   been   in   gold   and  silver,  chariota  and 
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horses,  fenced  cities  and  broad  streams,  and  their  faith 
has  now  followed  their  delights.  But  these  things  to 
which  they  flee  will  only  prove  their  destruction.  The 
great  foreign  river,  whose  waters  they  covet,  will  over- 
flow them  :  even  the  king  of  Assyria  and  all  his  glory, 
and  he  shall  come  up  over  all  his  channels  and  go  over 
all  his  banks ;  and  he  shall  sweep  onward  into  Judah  ; 
he  shall  over/low  and  pass  through ;  he  shall  reach  even 
to  the  neck;  and  the  stretching  out  of  his  wings  shall 
fill  the  breadth  of  thy  land,  O  Intmanuel,  thou  who  art 
God-with-us.  At  the  sound  of  the  Name,  which 
floats  in  upon  the  floods  of  invasion  like  the  Ark  on 
the  waters  of  old,  Isaiah  pulls  together  his  distraught 
faith  in  his  country,  and  forgetting  her  faults,  flings 
defiance  at  her  foes.  Associate  yourselves,  ye  peoples, 
and  ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces  ;  and  give  ear,  all  ye  of 
far-cff  countries,  gird  yourselves,  and  ye  shall  be  broken 
in  pieces.  Take  counsel  together,  and  it  shall  be  broughl 
to  nought;  speak  the  word,  and  it  shall  not  stand:  for 
Immanu-El — "With  us  is  God."  The  challenge  was 
made  good.  The  prophet's  faith  prevailed  over  the 
people's  materialism,  and  Jerusalem  remained  inviolable 
till  Isaiah's  death. 

Meantime  the  Assyrian  came  on.  But  the  infatuated 
people  of  Judah  continued  to  tremble  rather  before  the 
doomed  conspirators,  Rezin  and  Pekah.  It  must  have 
been  a  time  of  huge  excitement.  The  prophet  tells  us 
how  he  was  steadied  by  the  pressure  of  the  Lord's 
hand,  and  how,  being  steadied,  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  Immanuel  "  was  opened  out  to  him.  God-wUh-us  is 
the  one  great  fact  of  life.  Amid  all  the  possible  alliances 
and  all  the  possible  fears  of  a  complex  political  situa- 
tion, He  remains  the  one  certain  alliance,  the  one  real 
fear.     Say  y*  not,  A  conspiracy,  concerning  all  nherto/ 
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feopk  aay,  A  eonspiracy;  tuiiher  fear  yn  their  fear, 
■or  ht  m  drvad  Uurecf.  Jehovak  of  hosts.  Him  shall  ye 
sanctify;  and  Ut  Htm  be  your  fear,  and  let  Him  be  your 
Jf»»d,  God  is  the  one  great  fact  of  life,  but  what  a 
doable-edged  fact — a  satuiMary  to  aU  who  put  their  trust 
im  Htm,  but  a  rock  oj  ojfena  to  both  houses  of  Israel  I 
rhe  figure  is  very  picturesque.  An  altar,  a  common 
stooe  oo  step*,  one  of  those  which  covered  the  land 
in  targe  numbers — it  is  easy  to  see  what  a  double 
purpoae  tiut  might  serve.  What  a  joy  the  sight  would 
be  to  tiie  weary  wanderer  or  refugee  who  sought  it, 
what  •  oomiuit  as  be  leant  his  weariness  upon  it,  and 
knew  he  was  safel  But  those  who  were  flying  over 
tbe  land,  not  seeking  Jehovah,  not  knowing  indeed 
what  they  sought,  blind  and  panic-stricken — for  them 
what  coold  thai  altar  do  but  trip  them  up  like  any 
other  ooaunoo  rock  in  their  way ?  "In  fact,  Divine 
jntttoe  is  something  which  is  either  observed,  desired, 
or  attained,  and  is  then  man's  weal,  or,  on  tbe  other 
hand,  is  overlooked,  rejected,  or  sought  aiter  in  a  wild, 
onintelhgent  spirit,  and  only  in  the  hour  of  need,  and 
is  then  their  lasting  ruin."  * 

The  Assyrian  came  on,  and  the  temper  of  the 
Jews  grew  worse.  Samaria  was  indeed  doomed 
tram  the  first,  but  for  some  time  Isaiah  had  been 
excepting  Judah  from  a  judgement  for  which  the  guilt  of 
Northern  Israel  was  certainly  riper.  He  foresaw,  of 
cjuiiiaf,  that  tbe  impetus  of  invasion  might  sweep  the 
Aasyrians  into  Judah,  but  he  had  triumphed  in  this: 
thai  Judah  was  Immanuel's  land,  and  that  all  who 
aiiaycd  thunselves  against  her  roust  certainly  come  to 
nonght    Bat  sow  his  ideas  have  changed,  as  Judah  has 
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persisted  in  eviL  He  knows  now  that  God  is  for 
a  stumbling-block  to  both  houses  of  Israel ;  nay,  that 
upon  Jerusalem  herself  He  will  fall  as  a  gin  and  a 
snare.  Only  for  a  little  group  of  individuals,  sejiarate 
from  both  States,'  and  gathered  round  the  prophet  and 
the  word  of  God  given  to  him,  is  salvation  certain. 
People,  as  well  as  king,  have  been  found  wanting. 
There  remains  only  this  remnant. 

Isaiah  then  at  last  sees  his  remnant.  But  the 
p>oint  we  have  reached  is  significant  for  more  than  the 
fulfilment  of  his  exjjectations.  This  is  the  first  appear- 
ance in  history  of  a  religious  community,  apart  from  the 
forms  of  domestic  or  national  life.  "  Till  then  no  one 
had  dreamed  of  a  fellowship  of  faith  dissociated  from 
all  national  forms,  bound  together  by  faith  in  the 
Divine  word  alone.  It  was  the  biith  of  a  new  era  in 
religion,  for  it  was  the  birth  of  the  conception  of  the 
Church,  the  first  step  in  the  emancipation  of  spiritual 
religion  from  the  forms  of  political  life."  • 

The  plan  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  is  now 
fully  disclosed.  As  the  king  for  his  unworthiness  has 
to  give  place  to  the  Messiah,  so  the  nation  for  theirs 
have  to  give  place  to  the  Church.  In  the  seventh 
chapter  the  king  was  found  wanting,  and  the  Messiah 
promised.  In  the  eighth  chapter  the  people  are  found 
wanting  ;  and  the  prophet,  turning  from  them,  proceeds 
to  form  the  Church  among  those  who  accept  the  Word, 
which  king  and  people  have  refused.  Bind  thou  up 
the  testimony,  and  seal  the  leaching^  among  my  disciples. 
And  I  will  wait  on  Jehovah,  who  hidelh  His  /ace  from 
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•  Robertson  Smith,  Prof'htts  of  Isratl,  p.  275. 

f  Engli!>h  Version,  "  law,"  but  not  the  law  of  Mosea.     laaiah  refera 
to  the  word  that  has  come  by  himMlf. 


tkt  kottst  ly  Jacob,  and  I  mR  look  for  Him.  BthoU, 
I  amd  tht  ckUdren  Jekovak  hath  given  m*  are  for  signs 
and  womdtrs  ht  Israel  from  Jehovah  of  hosts.  Him  that 
dweUtth  in  Mount  Zion. 

This,  then,  is  the  situation :  revelation  concluded, 
tbe  Church  formed  upon  it,  and  the  nation  abandoned. 
But  is  that  situation  final  ?  The  words  just  quoted 
betray  the  prophet's  hope  that  it  is  not.  He  says :  / 
wkU  wait.  He  says  again :  The  Lord  is  only  hiding 
His  face  from  the  house  of  Jacob.  I  will  expect  again 
the  shining  of  His  countenance.  I  will  hope  for  Divine 
grace  and  tbe  nation  being  once  more  conterminous. 
The  rest  of  the  section  (to  ix,  7)  is  the  development  of 
this  hope,wfakh  sdrsin  the  prophet's  heart  after  he  has 
dosed  the  record  of  re\'elation. 

The  darkness  deepened  across  Israel.  The  Assyrian 
had  oome.  Tbe  northern  floods  kept  surging  among 
the  little  States  of  Palestine,  and  none  knew  what  might 
be  left  standing.  We  can  well  understand  Isaiah 
pausing,  as  he  did,  in  face  of  such  rapid  and  incontrol- 
lable  movements.  \\'hen  Tiglath-pileser  swept  over  the 
piain  of  Esdraelon,  casting  down  the  king  of  Samaria  and 
the  Philistine  cities,  and  then  swept  back  again,  carry- 
ing off  upon  his  ebb  the  populations  east  of  the  Jordan, 
U  looked  very  like  as  if  both  the  houses  of  Israel  should 
faO.  In  their  panic,  the  people  betook  themselves  to 
nortid  fonna  of  religion;  and  at  first  Isaiah  was  obliged 
to  quench  the  hope  and  pity  he  had  betrayed  for  them 
in  indignation  at  the  utter  contrariety  of  their  religious 
jwactices  to  the  word  of  God.  There  can  be  no  Divine 
grace  for  tbe  people  as  long  as  they  seek  unto  them 
that  kav$  famiUar  spirits,  and  unto  the  wizards  that 
tkirp  amd  that  mutter.  For  siich  a  disposition  the 
prophet    has   nothing  but  scorn.   Should  not  a  people 
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seek  unto  their  God  ?  On  behalf  of  the  living  should 
they  seek  unto  the  dead?  They  must  come  back  to 
the  prophet's  own  word  before  hope  may  dawn.  To  the 
revelation  and  the  testimony  I  If  they  speak  not  according 
to  this  word,  surely  there  is  no  morning  for  them. 

The  night,  however,  grew  too  awful  for  scorn. 
There  had  been  no  part  of  the  land  so  given  to  the 
idolatrous  practices,  which  the  prophet  scathed,  as 
the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the  land  of  Naphlali,  by  the 
sea  beyond  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the  Gentiles.  But  all 
the  horrors  of  captivity  had  now  fallen  upon  it,  and  it 
had  received  at  the  Lord's  hand  double  for  all  its  sins. 
The  night  had  been  torn  enough  by  lightning ;  was 
Jiere  no  dawn  ?  The  darkness  of  these  provinces  fills 
the  prophet's  silenced  thoughts.  He  sees  a  people 
hardly  bestead  and  hungry,  fretting  themselves,  cursing 
their  king,  who  had  betrayed  them,  and  their  God,  who 
had  abandoned  them,  turning  their  faces  upwards  to 
heaven  and  downwards  to  the  sacred  soil  from  which 
they  were  being  dragged,  but,  behold,  distress  and 
darkness,  the  gloom  of  anguish ;  and  into  thick  darkness 
they  are  driven  away.  It  is  a  murky  picture,  yet 
through  the  smoke  of  it  we  are  able  to  discern  a  weird 
procession  of  Israelites  departing  into  captivity.  We 
date  it,  therefore,  about  732  B.C.,  the  night  of  Israel's  first 
great  captivity.  1  he  shock  and  the  pity  of  this  rouse 
the  prophet's  great  heart.  He  cannot  continue  to  say 
that  there  is  no  morning  for  those  benighted  provinces. 
He  will  venture  a  great  hope  for  their  people. 

Over  how  many  months  the  crowded  verses,  viiL 
21 — ix.  7,  must  be  spread,  it  is  useless  now  to 
mquire — whether  the  revulsion  they  mark  arose  all  at 
once  in  the  prophet's  mind,  or  hope  grew  graduall5 
brighter  as  the  smoke  of  war  died  away  on  Israel's 
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northern  frontier  during  731  B.C.  It  is  enough  that  we 
can  mark  the  change.  The  prophet's  tones  pass  from 
tarcawn  to  pity  (viii.  »o,  ai)  ;  from  pity  to  hope 
(viiL  aa— is.  i) ;  from  hope  to  triumph  in  the 
viflkm  of  aalTation  actually  achiered  (ix.  *).  The 
f€0pU  that  walked  in  darkntss  have  seen  a  great  light; 
tktj  that  dwtU  in  the  land  of  tht  shadow  of  death,  on  them 
katk  th4  light  shined.  For  a  mutilated,  we  see  a  multi- 
plied, nation;  for  the  fret  of  hunger  and  the  curses  of 
defeat,  we  hear  the  joy  of  harvest  and  of  spoil  after 
▼ictofy.  Ffir  the  yokt  of  his  burden,  and  the  staff  of  his 
thattUtr,  tk*  r*d  of  his  oppressor.  Thou  hast  broken  as  in 
the  day  of  Uidian.  War  has  rolled  away  for  ever  over 
that  northern  horizon,  and  all  the  relics  of  war  in  the 
land  are  swept  together  into  the  fire.  For  all  th* 
mrmamr  ef  the  armed  man  in  the  tumult,  and  the  garments 
ratttd  in  blood,  shall  even  be  for  burning,  and  for  fuel  of 
jm.  In  the  midday  splendour  of  this  peace,  which, 
after  the  fashion  of  Hebrew  prophecy,  is  described  as 
already  realized,  Isaiah  hails  the  Author  of  it  all  in  that 
g;racious  and  marvellous  Child  whose  birth  he  had  already 
intimated.  Heir  to  the  throne  of  David,  but  entitled  by  a 
fourfold  name,  too  generous,  perhaps,  for  a  mere  mortal, 
Wtndtrful-Counsellor,  Hero-God,  Father-Ererlasting, 
Printe-of-peaee,  who  shall  redeem  the  realms  of  his 
great  forerunner  and  maintain  Israel  with  justice  and 
righteousness  from  henceforth,  even  for  ever. 

When,  finally,  the  prophet  inquires  what  has  led  hit 
tboogfats  through  this  rapid  change  from  satisfaction 
(cbapi  Tiii.  16)  with  the  salvation  of  a  small  remnant 
of  believer*  in  the  word  of  God — a  little  kernel  of 
patience  in  the  midst  of  a  godless  and  abandoned 
people — to  the  daring  vision  of  a  whole  nation  re- 
deemed and  established  in  peace  under  a  Godlike  King, 
«-  9 
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he  says :   Tht  zeal  of  the  Lord  of  hosts  hath  performed 
this. 

The  teal,  translates  our  English  version,  but  no 
one  English  word  will  give  it  It  is  that  mixture  of 
hot  honour  and  affection  to  which  "jealousy"  in  its 
good  sense  comes  near.  It  is  that  overflow  of  the  love 
that  cannot  keep  still,  which,  when  men  think  God  has 
surely  done  all  He  will  or  can  do  for  an  ungrateful 
race,  visits  them  in  their  distress,  and  carries  them 
forward  into  unconceived  dispensations  of  grace  and 
glory.  It  is  the  Spirit  of  God,  which  yearns  after  the 
lost,  sp)eaks  to  the  self-despairing  of  hope,  and  surprises 
rebel  and  prophet  alike  with  new  revelations  of  love. 
We  have  our  systems  representing  Gcd's  work  up  to 
the  limits  of  our  experience,  and  we  settle  upon  theui  ; 
but  the  Almighty  is  ever  greater  than  His  promise  or 
than  His  revelation  of  Himselt. 


CHAPTER   VIL 


THE  MESSIAH. 

WE  bxvc  DOW  reached  that  point  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
pbcsying  at  which  the  Messiah  becomes  the 
■ost  oao^Mcuous  figure  on  his  hoiizoo.  Let  us  take 
advantage  of  it,  to  gather  into  one  statement  all  that  the 
prophet  told  his  generation  concerning  that  exited  and 
Bysterions  Person.* 

Wbea  Isaiah  began  to  prophesy,  there  was  ctirrent 
tbe  people  of  Judah  the  expectation  of  a  glorious 
How  £u-  tbe  expectatioa  was  defined  it  is  im- 
pniihlf  to  ascertain ;  but  this  at  least  is  historically 
oertiaB.  A  proraise  had  been  made  to  David  (2  Sam.  vii. 
4 — 17)  by  which  the  permanence  of  his  dynasty  was 
aasared.  His  ofijspring,  it  was  said,  should  succeed 
lUB^yct  eternity  was  promised  not  to  any  individual 
descendant,  but  to  the  dynasty.  Prophets  earlier  than 
Isaiah  emphasized  this  establishment  of  the  house  of 
David,  even  in  the  days  of  Israel's  greater  distress; 
but  they  said  nothing  of  a  single  monarch  with  whom 
the  Cortuiies  of  tbe  bouse  were  to  be  idcntiiied.     It  is 


,  ar  AmomUtd,  is  ued  in  tlie  Old  Testua«st  of  many 
tfn^a  ^  God :  hasb-pticst  (Lev.  it.  3) ;  ministers  of  tbe  Word 
iri.  rr.  15);  Cjna  (Isa.  xt«.  I>;  but  bosUv  al  God's  king,  actoal 
(1  ar-T.  xxiw.  J),  or  expecSed  (Owl  is.  35).  So  it  bcciae  ia  Jewish 
::}gj  tfao   «~*"'T-'  tcia  fcr  the   cooiiiii;  Kiac  sad  tbe  riftsia 
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dear,  however,  even  without  the  evidence  of  the 
Messianic  Psalms,  that  the  hope  of  such  a  hero  was 
quick  in  Israel.  Besides  the  documentary  proof  of 
David's  own  last  words  (2  Sam.  xxiii.),  there  is  the 
manifest  impossibility  of  dreaming  of  an  ideal  kingdom 
apart  from  the  ideal  king.  Orientals,  and  especially 
Orientals  of  that  period,  were  incapable  of  realizing  the 
triumph  of  an  idea  or  an  institution  without  connecting 
it  with  a  personality.  So  that  we  may  be  perfectly 
sure,  that  when  Isaiah  began  to  prophesy  the  people 
not  only  counted  upon  the  continuance  of  David's 
dynasty,  as  they  counted  upon  the  presence  of  Jehovah 
Himself,  but  were  familiar  with  the  ideal  of  a  monarch, 
and  lived  in  hope  of  its  realization. 

In  the  first  stage  of  his  prophecy,  it  is  remarkable, 
Isaiah  makes  no  use  of  this  tradition,  although  he  gives 
more  than  one  representation  of  Israel's  future  in  which 
it  might  naturally  have  appeared.  No  word  is  spoken 
of  a  Messiah  even  in  the  awful  conversation,  in  which 
Isaiah  received  from  the  Eternal  the  fundamentals  of 
his  teaching.  The  only  hope  there  permitted  to  him 
is  the  survival  of  a  bare,  leadtrless  few  of  the  people, 
or,  to  use  his  own  word,  a  stump,  with  no  sign  of  a 
prominent  sprout  upon  it.  In  connection,  however, 
with  the  survival  of  a  remnant,  as  we  have  said  on 
chap.  vi.  (p.  89),  it  is  plain  that  there  were  two  indis- 
pensable conditions,  which  the  prophet  could  not  help 
having  to  state  sooner  or  later.  Indeed,  one  of  them  he 
had  mentioned  already.  It  was  indispensable  that  the 
people  should  have  a  leader,  and  that  th(^y  should  have 
a  rallying-point.  They  must  have  their  King,  and  they 
must  have  their  City.  Every  reader  of  Isaiah  knows 
that  it  is  on  these  two  themes  the  prophet  rises  to  the 
height  of  his   eloquence — Jerusalem  shall   remain  in> 
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a  glorious  King  shall  be  given  unto  her.  But 
not  been  so  generally  remarked,  that  Isaiah  is  far 
!  concerned  and  consistent  about  the  secure  city  tban 
:  the  ideal  BODarcfa.  From  first  to  last  the  estab- 
:  and  peace  of  Jenisalem  are  never  out  of  his 
bot  be  speaks  only  now  and  then  of  the  King 
lo  coaae.  Tbroogfa  kmg  poiods  of  his  ministry,  though 
fiuivuiUjr  describing  tbe  blessed  future,  he  is  silent 
abodt  tbe  Messiah,  and  even  sometimes  so  groups  tbc 
I  of  that  future^  as  to  leave  do  room  for  Him 
Indeed,  the  silences  of  Isaiah  upon  this 
Peraoo  are  as  remarkable  as  the  brilliant  passages,  in 
wtach  he  poiots  His  endowments  and  His  work. 

If  tpe  consider  tbe  moment,  chosen  by  Isaiah  fat 
tbe  Messiah  and  adding  his  seal  to  the 
befief  in  the  advent  of  a  glorious  Son  of  David, 
agnificance  in  the  fact  that  it  was  a 
rben  the  throne  of  David  was  unworthily  filled 
Dmrid's  dynasty  was  for  the  first  time  seriously 
It  is  impossible  to  dissociate  the  birth  of 
a  boy  called  Immanmtl,  and  afterwards  so  closely  idcn- 
willi  tbe  fortunes  of  the  whole  land  (viL  8), 
dK  pabbc  expectation  of  a  King  of  glory ;  and 
arc  almost  unanimous  in  recognizing  Immanud 
the  Prince-of-the-Four-Names  in  chap.  ix. 
,  therefore,  is  the  Messiah,  the  promised  King 
ct  laraeL  Bat  Isaiah  mskes  his  own  first  intimation  of 
Hia,  aot  when  the  throne  was  worthily  filled  by  an 
Uaziah  or  a  Jotham,  but  when  a  fool  and  traitor  to  God 
ibimd  its  power,  and  the  foreign  conspiracy  to  set  up 
a  Syrian  prince  in  Jerusalem  imperilled  the  whole 
Jyaasty.  Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  fact, 
thai  Isaiah  does  not  here  designate  Immaiiuel  as  a 
of  David.     Tbe  vagueness  with  which  the 
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mother  is  described  has  given  rise  to  a  vast  amount  of 
speculation  as  to  what  particular  person  the  prophet 
meant  by  her.  But  may  not  Isaiah's  vagueness  be  the 
only  intention  he  had  in  mentioning  a  mother  at  all  ? 
The  whole  house  of  David  shared  at  that  moment 
the  sin  of  the  king  (vii.  13);  and  it  is  not  presuming 
too  much  upon  the  freedom  of  our  prophet  to  suppose, 
that  he  shook  himself  loose  from  the  tradition,  which 
entailed  the  Messiah  upon  the  royal  family  of  Judah, 
and  at  least  left  it  an  open  question,  whether  ImmanucI 
might  not,  in  consequence  of  their  sin,  spring  from  some 
other  stock. 

It  is,  however,  far  less  with  the  origin,  than  with  the 
experience,  of  Immanuel  that  Isiiiah  is  concerned  ;  and 
those  who  embark  upon  curious  inquiries,  as  to  who 
exactly  the  mother  might  be,  are  busying  themselves 
with  what  the  prophet  had  no  interest  in,  while  neglect- 
ing tliat  in  which  really  lay  the  significance  of  the  sign 
that  he  offered. 

Ahaz  by  his  wilfulness  has  made  a  Substitute  neces- 
saiy.  But  Isaiah  is  far  more  taken  up  with  this  :  that  he 
has  actually  mortgaged  the  prosf>ects  of  that  Substitute. 
The  Messiah  comes,  but  the  wilfulness  of  Ahaz  has 
rendered  His  reign  impossible.  He,  whose  advent  has 
hitherto  not  been  foretold  except  as  the  beginning  of 
an  era  of  prosperity,  and  whose  person  has  not  been 
painted  but  with  honour  and  power,  is  represented  as  a 
helpless  and  innocent  Sufferer — His  prospects  dissip>ated 
by  the  sins  of  others,  and  Himself  born  only  to  sliare 
His  people's  indigence  (p.  115).  Such  a  representation 
of  the  Hero's  fate  is  of  the  very  highest  interest  We 
are  accustomed  to  associate  the  conception  of  a  suffering 
Messiah  only  with  a  much  later  development  of  pro- 
phecy, when  Israel  went  into  erile ;  but  the  conception 
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meets  us  already  here.  It  is  another  proof  that  Esaias 
is  very  bold.  He  calls  his  Messiah  Immanuel,  and  yet 
dares  to  present  Him  as  nothing  but  a  Sufferer — a  Suf- 
ferer for  the  uns  of  others.  Bom  only  to  suffer  with 
His  people,  who  should  have  inherited  their  throne — 
that  is  Isaiah's  first  doctrine  of  the  Messiah. 

Through  the  rest  of  the  prophecies  published  during 
the  Syro-Ephraitic  troubles  the  Sufferer  is  slowly 
transformed  into  a  Deliverer.  The  stages  of  this 
transformation  are  obscure.  In  chap.  viii.  Immanuel 
is  no  more  defined  than  in  chap.  viL  He  is  still  only  a 
Name  of  hope  upon  an  unbroken  prospect  of  devasta- 
tion. The  stretching  out  of  his  wings — i.e.,  the  floods 
of  the  Assyrian  —shall  fill  the  breadth  of  Thy  land,  O 
Immanuel.  But  tiiis  time  that  the  prophet  utteis  the 
Nainc,  be  feels  inspired  by  new  courage.  He  grasps 
at  Immanuel  as  the  pledge  of  ultimate  salvation.  Let 
the  enemies  of  Judah  work  their  worst ;  it  shall  be  in 
vain,  for  Immanuel,  God  is  with  us.  And  then,  to  our 
astonishment,  while  Isaiah  is  telling  us  how  he  arrived 
at  the  convictions  embodied  in  this  Name,  the  person- 
ality of  Immanuel  fades  away  altogether,  and  Jehovah 
of  hosts  Himself  is  set  forth  as  the  sole  sanctuary  of 
those  who  fear  Him.  There  is  indeed  a  double  dis- 
placement here.  Immanuel  dissolves  in  two  directions. 
As  a  Refuge,  He  is  displaced  by  Jehovah  ;  as  a  Sufferer 
and  a  Symbol  of  the  sufferings  of  the  land,  by  a  little 
community  of  disciples,  the  first  embodiment  of  the 
Church,  who  now,  with  Isaiali,  can  do  nothing  except 
wait  for  the  Lord  (pp.  124 — 126), 

Then,  when  the  prophet's  yearning  thoughts,  that 
will  not  rest  u(>on  so  dark  a  closure,  struggle  once 
ncfe,  and  struggling  pass  from  despair  to  pity,  and  from 
pity  to  bvpe,  and  from  hr.;e  tj  triumph  in  a  salvation 
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actually  achieved,  they  hail  all  at  once  as  the  Hero  o 
it  the  Son  whose  birth  was  promised.  With  an 
emphasis,  which  vividly  reveals  the  sense  of  exhaustion 
in  the  living  generation  and  the  conviction  that  only 
something  fresh,  and  sent  straight  from  God  Himself, 
can  now  avail  Israel,  the  prophet  cries:  Unto  us  a 
Child  is  bom;  unto  us  a  Son  is  given.  The  Messiah 
appears  in  a  glory  that  Hoods  His  origin  out  of  sight. 
We  cannot  see  whether  He  springs  from  the  house  of 
David ;  but  the  government  is  to  be  upon  Hts  shoulder, 
and  He  shall  reign  on  David's  throne  with  righteousness 
for  ever.  His  title  shall  be  fourfold  :  IVonderful-Coun- 
sellor,  God-Hero,  Father-Everlasttng,  Prince-cf -Peace. 

These  Four  Names  do  certainly  not  invite  us  to 
grudge  them  meaning,  and  they  have  been  claimed  as 
incontrovertible  proofs,  that  the  prophet  had  an  ab- 
solutely Divine  Person  in  view.  One  of  the  most 
distinguished  and  deliberate  of  Old  Testament  scholars 
declares  that  "  the  Deliverer  whom  Isaiah  promises  is 
nothing  less  than  a  God  in  the  metaphysical  sense  of 
the  word.  The  names  as  a  whole  correspond  to  the 
predicate  deo?."*  There  are  serious  reasons,  however, 
which  make  us  doubt  this  conclusion,  and,  though  we 
firmly  hold  that  Jesus  Christ  was  God,  prevent  us  from 
recognizing  these  names  as  prophecies  of  His  Divinity. 
Two  of  the  names  are  capable  of  being  used  of  an 
earthly  monarch  :  Wonderful-Counsellor  and  Prince-of- 
Peact,  which  are,  within  the  range  of  human  virtue, 
in  evident  contrast  to  Ahaz,  at  once  foolish  in  the  con 
ception  of  his  policy  and  warlike  in  its  results.  It 
will  be  more  difficult  to  get  Western  minds  to  see  how 
Father- Everlasting  may  be  applied  to  a  mere  man, 
but  the  ascription  of  eternity  is  not  unusual  in  Oriental 
*  Scbultx,  A.  T.  Tk*ohgu,  pp.  726,  jay. 
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tyl*^  and  in  the  Ohl  Tcstameat  is  sometimes  rendered 
lo  {Jungs  that  ptri&b.  When  Hebrews  speak  of  any 
one  as  everiasting,  that  does  not  necessarily  imply 
Divinity.  The  second  name,  which  we  render  God- 
HtrOf  is,  it  is  true,  used  of  Jehovah  Himself  in  the 
vcfy  next  chapter  to  this,  but  in  the  plural  it  is  also 


I 


of  men  by  Ezekiel  (zxxii.  21).  The  part  of  it 
God  is  a  frequent  name  of  the  Divine  Being 
is  tbe  OM  Testament,  but  literally  means  only  mighty, 
and  is  by  Ezekid  (xxxL  11)  applied  to  Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Wc  should  hesitate,  therefore,  to  understand 
bj  these  names  "a  God  in  the  metaphysical  sense 
of  the  word." 

We  <aO  back  with  greater  confidence  on  other 
aiiguments  of  a  more  general  kind,  which  apply  to  all 
Isaiah's  prophecies  of  the  Messiah.  If  Isaiah  had  one 
levdaiioa  rather  than  another  to  make,  it  was  the 
igwJation  of  tbe  unity  of  God.  Against  king  and 
people,  who  crowded  their  temple  with  the  shrines  of 
■umy  deities,  Isaiah  presented  Jehovah  as  the  one  only 
God.  It  would  simply  have  nuUified  the  force  of  his 
■caaage,  and  confused  the  generation  to  whiiJi  he 
knoght  it,  if  either  he  or  they  had  conceived  of  the 
Messiab,  with  the  conceiving  of  Christian  theology,  as 
a  aeparate  Divine  personality. 

Again,  as  Mr.  Robertson  Smith  has  very  dearly 
raplained,*  tbe  functions  assigned  by  Isaiah  to  the 
King  of  the  future  are  simply  the  ordinary  duties 
of  the  Dooarchy,  for  which  He  is  equipped  by 
die  inJweOiBg  of  that  Spirit  of  God,  that  makes  all 
men  wise  and  valorous  men  valorous.  "  We 
in  a  Divine  and  eternal  Saviour,  because  the 
of  aaltratioo  as  we  understand  it  in  the  light  of  the 
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New  Testament  is  essentially  diflferent  from  the  work  of 
the  wisest  and  best  earthly  king."  But  such  an  earthly 
king's  work  is  all  Isaiah  looks  for.  So  that,  so  far 
from  its  being  derogatory  to  Christ  to  grudge  the  sense 
of  Divinity  to  these  names,  it  is  a  fact  that  the  more 
spiritual  our  notions  are  of  the  saving  work  of  Jesus, 
the  less  inclined  shall  we  be  to  claim  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  in  proof  of  His  Deity. 

There  is  a  third  argument  in  the  same  direction,  the 
force  of  which  we  appreciate  only  when  we  come  to 
discover  how  very  little  from  this  point  onwards  Isaiah 
had  to  say  about  the  promised  king.  In  chaps,  i. — xxxix. 
only  three  other  passages  are  interpreted  as  describing 
the  Messiah.  The  first  of  these,  xL  I  — 5,  dating  perhaps 
from  about  720,  when  Hezekiah  was  king,  tells  us,  for 
the  first  and  only  time  by  Isaiah's  lips,  that  the  Messiah 
is  to  be  a  scion  of  David's  house,  and  confirms  what  we 
have  said  :  that  His  duties,  however  perfectly  they  were 
to  be  discharged,  were  the  usual  duties  of  Judah's 
monarchy.*  The  second  passage,  xxxii.  iff.,  which  dates 
probably  from  after  705,  when  Hezekiah  was  still  king, 
is,  if  indeed  it  refers  at  all  to  the  Messiah,  a  still  fainter, 
though  sweeter,  echo  of  previous  descriptions.  While 
the  third  passage,  xxxiii.  17  :  Thou  shall  see  thy  king  in 
his  beauty,  does  not  refer  to  the  Messiah  at  all,  but  to 
Hezekiah,  then  prostrate  and  in  sackcloth,  with  Assyria 
thundering  at  the  gate  of  Jerusalem  (701).  The 
mass  of  Isaiah's  predictions  of  the  Messiah  thus  fall 
within  the  reign  of  Ahaz,  and  just  at  the  point  at 
which  Ahaz   proved   an   unworthy   representative    of 


*  See  further  oo  this  passage  pp.  180 — 183.  As  is  there  pointed 
out,  while  these  passages  on  the  Messiah  arc  indeed  infrequeot 
and  unconnected,  there  is  a  very  evident  progress  throoeh  tliea  at 
Uaiak's  oODCaptioa  of  Ms  Hoo'a  character. 
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Jehovah,  and  Judah  and  Israel  were  threatened  with 
ooniplete  devasution.  There  is  a  repetition  when 
Hezekiah  has  come  to  the  throne.  But  in  the  re- 
maining seventeen  years,  except  perhaps  for  one 
allusion,  Isaiah  is  silent  on  the  ideal  king,  although 
be  continued  throughout  that  time  to  unfold  pictures 
of  the  blessed  future  which  contained  every  other 
Messianic  feature,  and  the  realization  of  which  he 
placed  where  he  had  placed  his  Piince-of-the-Foui» 
Names — in  connection,  that  is,  with  the  approaching 
defeat  of  the  Assyrians.  Ignoring  the  Messiah,  during 
these  years  Isaiah  lays  all  the  stress  of  his  prophecy 
on  the  inWolabnity  of  Jerusalem ;  and  while  he  promises 
the  recovery  of  the  actually  reigning  monarch  from  the 
distress  of  the  Assyrian  invasion, — as  if  that  were  what 
the  people  chiefly  desired  to  see,  and  not  a  brighter, 
stronger  substitute, — he  hails  Jehovah  Himself,  in  soli- 
tary and  undeputed  sovereignty,  as  Judge,  Lawgiver 
Monarch  and  Saviour  (zxxiii.  22).  Between  Hezekiah, 
thus  restored  to  his  beauty,  and  Jehovah's  own 
presence,  there  is  surely  no  room  left  for  another  royal 
personage.  But  these  very  facts — that  Isaiah  felt  most 
cxmipeUed  to  predict  an  ideal  king  when  the  actual 
lung  was  unworthy,  and  that,  on  the  contrary,  when 
the  reigning  king  proved  worthy,  approximating  tc  the 
ideal,  Isaiah  felt  no  need  for  another,  and  indeed 
in  his  prophecies  left  no  room  for  another — form  surely 
a  powerful  proof  that  the  king  he  expected  was  not 
a  supernatural  being,  but  a  human  personality,  extra- 
ordinarily endowed  by  God,  one  of  the  descendants 
of  David  by  ordinary  succession,  but  fulfilling  the  ideal 
which  his  forerunners  had  missed.  Even  if  we  allow 
thai  the  four  names  contain  among  them  the  predicate 
of   Divinity,  we  must  not  overlook  the   fact  that  the 
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Prince  is  only  called  by  them.  It  is  not  that  He  is, 
but  that  He  shall  be  called,  Wonderful-Counsellor,  God- 
Hero,  Father-Everlasting,  Prince-oJ- Peace.  Nowhere  is 
there  a  dogmatic  statement  that  He  is  Divine.  Be- 
sides, it  is  inconceivable  that  if  Isaiah,  the  prophet  of 
the  unity  of  God,  had  at  any  time  a  sfH:ond  Divine 
Person  in  his  hope,  he  should  have  afterwards  remained 
so  silent  about  Him.  To  interpret  the  ascription  of 
the  Four  Names  as  a  conscious  definition  of  Divinity, 
at  all  like  the  Christian  conception  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  to 
render  the  silence  of  Isaiah's  later  life  and  the  silence 
of  subsequent  prophets  utterly  inexplicable. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  decline  to  believe  that 
Isaiah  saw  in  the  king  of  the  future  "a  God  in  the 
metaphysical  sense  of  the  word."  Just  because  we 
know  the  proofs  of  the  Divinity  of  Jesus  to  be  so 
spiritual,  do  we  feel  the  uselessness  of  looking  for  them 
to  prophecies,  that  manifestly  describe  purely  earthly 
and  civil  functions. 

But  such  a  conclusion  by  no  means  shuts  ua  out 
from  tracing  a  relation  between  these  prophecies  and 
the  appearance  of  Jesus.  The  fact,  that  Isaiah  allowed 
them  to  go  down  to  posterity,  proves  that  he  himself 
did  not  count  them  to  have  been  exhausted  in  Hezekiah. 
And  this  fact  of  their  preservation  is  ever  so  much  the 
more  significant,  that  their  literal  truth  was  discredited 
by  events.  Isaiah  had  evidently  foretold  the  birth  and 
bitter  youth  of  Immanuel  for  the  near  future.  Im- 
manuel's  childhood  was  to  begin  with  the  devastation 
of  Ephraim  and  Syria,  and  to  be  passed  in  circumstances 
consequent  on  the  devastation  of  Judah,  which  was  to 
follow  close  upon  that  of  her  two  enemies.  But  although 
Ephraim  and  Syria  were  immediately  spoiled,  as  Isaiah 
foresaw,  Judah  lay  in  peace  all  the  reign  of  Ahaz  and 
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f  jtxn  after  his  death.     So  that  had  Immanuel 

bom  in  the  next  tw«it>'-five  years  after  the  an- 

aooDCCDent  of  His  birth.  He  would  not  have  found  in 

Hit  owa  land  the  drcuinatances  which  Isaiah  fixctold 

as  the  diicipiioe  of  His  boyhood.     Isaiah's  forecast  of 

Judaii's  fate  was,  therefore,  &Isifi«d  by  events.     That 

the  prophet  or  his  dtsripilfs  should  have  allowed  it  to 

irauin,  is  proof  that  they  believed  it  to  ha\'e  contents, 

wUch  the  history  they  had  lived  through  neither  ex- 

i>or  discredited.      In   the  prophecies  of  the 

there   was  something    ideal,    which    was   as 

and  valid  for  the  future  as  the  propbei~y  of 

the  Remnant  or  that  of  the  visible  majesty  of  Jehovah. 

If  tbe  attachment,  ^  which  the  prophet  aimed  when  he 

these  prophecies  on  the  stream  of  time,  was 

tliem  by  their  own  age,  that  did  not  mean  their 

but  only  their   freedom   to   float   further 

the  future  and  seek  sttachcient  there. 

TUs  boldness,   to   entrust    to    future   ages   a   pro- 

pfaecy  discredited  by  contemporary  history-,  argues  a 

proliDiind    belief   in   its   moral    meaning    and    eternal 

ajgnificaooe ;  and  it  b  this  boldness,  in  t'ao>  of  disafv- 

peaBftnent  continued  hxnm  generation  to  generation  in 

Israel,  that  constitutes  the  uniqueness  of  the  Messianir 

hope  aaoag  that  people.     To  sublimate  this  permanent 

oC   the    prophecies   from    the   contemporary 

with    which   it    is   mixed,    is    not    difficult. 

fiaretdls    his    Prince   on    the   supposition    that 

things   arc   fulfilled.     When    the    people    are 

to  the  last  extreme,  when  there  is  no  more  a 

kiag;  to  rally  or  to  rule  them,  when  the  land   is  in 

captivity,  when  revelation  is  dosed,  when,  in  despair 

of  the  darkneia  of  the  Lord's  face,  men  have  taket' 

that  have  familiar  spirits  and  wizards  that  pee| 
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and  mutter,  then,  in  that  last  sinful,  hopeless  estate 
of  man,  a  Deliverer  shall  appear.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord 
if  hosts  will  perform  it.  1  his  is  the  tiist  article  of 
Isaiah's  Messianic  creed,  and  stands  back  behind  the 
Messiah  and  all  Messianic  blessings,  their  exhaustless 
origin.  Whatsoever  man's  sin  and  darkness  be,  the 
Almighty  lives,  and  His  zeal  is  infinite.  Therefore 
it  is  a  fact  eternally  true,  that  whatsoever  Deliverer 
His  people  need  and  can  receive  shall  be  sent  to  them, 
and  shall  be  styled  by  v.  hatsoever  names  their  hearts  can 
best  appreciate.  Titles  shall  be  given  Him  to  attract 
their  hope  and  their  homage,  and  not  a  definition  of  His 
nature,  of  which  theii'  theological  vocabulary  would 
be  incapable.  This  is  the  vital  kernel  of  Messianic 
prophecy  in  Isaiah.  The  zeal  of  the  Lord,  kindling 
the  dark  thoughts  of  the  prophet  as  he  broods 
over  his  people's  need  of  salvation,  suddenly  makes  a 
Saviour  visible — visible  just  as  He  is  needed  there  and 
then.  Isaiah  hears  Him  hailed  by  titles  that  satisfy  the 
particular  wants  of  the  age,  and  express  men's  thoughts 
as  far  up  the  idea  of  salvation  and  majesty  as  they  of  that 
age  can  rise.  But  the  prophet  has  also  perceived  that 
sin  and  disaster  will  so  accumulate  before  the  Messiah 
comes,  that,  though  innocent.  He  shall  have  to  bear 
tribulation  and  pass  to  His  prime  through  suffering. 
No  one  with  op>en  mind  can  deny,  that  in  this  moderate 
estimate  of  the  prophet's  meaning  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  of  the  essence  of  the  Gospel  as  it  has  been  fulfilled 
in  the  personal  consciousness  and  saving  work  of 
Jesus  Christ, — as  much  of  that  essence,  indeed,  as  it  was 
p>ossible  to  communicate  to  so  early  a  generation,  and 
one  whose  religious  needs  were  so  largely  what  we  call 
temporal.  But  if  we  grant  this,  and  if  at  the  same 
time  we  appreciate  the  uraqueness  of  such  a  hope  aa 
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,  IliBof  Israel,  then  sorely  it  must  be  allowed  to  have 
tbe  a{^)e2trance  of  a  speoal  preparation  for  Christ's  life 
and  yiort ;  and  so,  to  use  very  moderate  words  which 
tme  been  applied  to  Messianic  prophecy  in  general,  it 
may  be  taken  "as  a  proof  of  its  tnie  connection  «ith 
the  Gospd  dispensation  as  part  of  one  grand  scheme  in 
the  comwria  of  Providence."  * 


Men  do  not  ask  when  they  drink  of  a  streamlet  high 
op  on  the  hills,  "  Is  this  go:ng  to  be  a  great  river  ? " 
They  are  satisfied  if  it  is  water  enough  to  quench  their 
thirst.  And  so  it  was  enough  for  Old  Testament 
bdievcrs  if  they  found  in  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  a 
DeSverer— «s  they  did  6nd — what  satisfied  their  own 
reUgious  needs,  without  convincing  them  to  what 
wohanes  it  should  swelL  But  this  does  not  mean  that 
in  totog  these  Old  Testament  prophecies  we  Christians 
sbould  limit  our  enjoj-ment  of  them  to  the  measure  of 
tbe  geocration  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  I'o 
have  known  Christ  must  make  the  predictions  of  the 
Messiah  different  to  a  man.  You  cannot  bring  so 
infinite  an  ocean  of  blessing  into  historic  connection 
with  these  generous,  expansive  intimations  of  the  Old 
TcstameDt  without  its  passing  into  them.  If  we  may 
ose  a  itM^  figure,  the  Messianic  prophecies  of  the 
Old  Testament  are  tidal  nvers.  They  not  only  run,  as 
we  have  seen,  to  their  sea,  which  is  Christ ;  they  feel 
His  reflex  influence.  It  is  not  enough  for  a  Christian 
to  have  followed  tbe  historical  direction  of  the  prophecies, 
or  to  have  proved  their  connection  with  the  New 
Testament  as  parts  of  one  Divine  harmony.  Forced 
by  the  fulness  of  meaning  to  which  he  has  found 
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their  courses  open,  he  returns  to  find  the  savour  of  the 
New  Testament  up>on  them,  and  th.it  %s  licre  he  descended 
sliallow  and  tortuous  channels,  with  all  the  ditficulties 
of  historical  exploration,  he  is  borne  back  on  full  tides 
of  worship.  To  use  the  appropriate  words  of  Isaiah, 
the  Lord  is  with  him  thtre,  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and 
streams. 

With  all  this,  however,  we  must  not  forget  that,  be- 
side these  prophecies  of  a  great  earthly  ruler,  there  runs 
another  stream  of  desire  and  promise,  in  which  we  see 
a  much  stronger  premonition  of  the  fact  that  a  Divine 
Being  shall  some  day  dwell  among  men.  We  mean  the 
Scriptures  in  which  it  is  fort-told  that  Jehovah  Himself 
shall  visibly  visit  Jerusalem.  This  line  ol  prophecy, 
taken  along  with  the  powerful  anthropomorphic  repre- 
sentations of  God, — astonishing  in  a  people  like  the 
Jews,  who  so  abhorred  the  making  of  an  image  of  the 
Deity  upon  the  likeness  of  anything  in  heaven  and 
earth, — we  hold  to  be  the  proper  Old  Testament 
instinct  that  the  Divine  should  take  human  form  and 
tabernacle  amongst  men.  But  this  side  of  our  subject — 
the  relation  of  the  anthropomorphism  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment to  die  Incarnation — we  postpone  till  we  coae  to 
the  second  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah,  in  which  the 
anthropomorphic  figures  are  more  frequent  and  daring 
than  they  are  here. 
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BOOK  II. 

PROPHECIES  FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OP 
HEZEKIAH  TO  THE  DEATH  OP 
SARGON,  727 — 705  BX; 
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IIAIAH: — 

xxviii    735  BjC; 
«•  5— 34.    721  B.C 
zi.,  xiL    About  720  aa  ? 
XX.    711  B.C 

XXi.  I — 10.      710  B.C. 

zzxriii.,  xxxix.     Between  71a  and  705  BX» 


BOOK  XI. 

THE  prophedes  with  which  we  have  been  engaged 
(chaps,  ii. — r.  4)  fall  either  before  or  during 
tbe  great  Assyrian  invasion  of  Syria,  undertaken  in 
734 — 732  by  Tiglath-pileser  II.,  at  the  invitation  of 
King  Ahay.  Nobody  has  any  doubt  about  thaL  But 
whca  we  ask  what  prophecies  of  Isaiah  come  next  in 
dinnological  order,  we  raise  a  storm  of  answers.  We 
are  no  longer  00  the  sure  ground  we  have  been 
enjoying. 

Under  the  canonical  arrangement  the  next  prophecy 
is  "The  Woe  upon  the  Assyrian"  (x.  $ — 34).  In 
the  course  of  this  the  Assyrian  is  made  to  boast  of 
having  overthrown  Samaria  (w.  9 — 1 1) :  /s  not  Samaria 
MS  DttmascusF  .  .  .  Shall  I  not,  as  I  have  done  unto 
Samaria  and  her  idols,  so  do  to  Jerusalem  and  her  idols  ? 
If  Samaria  mean  the  capital  city  of  Northern  Israel — 
and  the  name  is  never  used  in  these  parts  of  Scripture 
for  anything  else — and  if  the  prophet  be  quoting  a  boast 
which  the  Assyrian  was  actually  in  a  position  to  make, 
and  not  merely  imagining  a  boast,  which  he  would  be 
tikdy  to  make  some  years  afterwards  (an  entirely 
impfobable  view,  though  held  by  one  great  scholar*), 
then  an  event  is  here  described  as  past  and  over  which 
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did  not  happen  during  Tiglath-pileser's  campaign,  nor 
indeed  till  twelve  years  after  it.  Tiglalh-pileser  did  not 
require  to  besiege  Samaria  in  the  campaign  of  734 — 732. 
The  king,  Pekah,  was  slain  by  a  conspiracy  of  his 
own  subjects ;  and  Hoshea,  the  ringleader,  who  suc- 
ceeded, willingly  purchased  the  stability  of  a  usurped 
throne  by  homage  and  tribute  to  the  king  of  kings. 
So  Tiglath-pileser  went  home  again,  satisfied  to  have 
punished  Israel  by  carrying  away  with  him  the  popula- 
tion of  Galilee.  During  his  reign  there  was  no  further  j 
appearance  of  the  Assyrians  in  Palestine,  but  at  his  f 
death  in  727  Hoshea,  after  the  fashion  of  Assyrian 
vassals  when  the  throne  at  Nineveh  changed  occupants, 
attempted  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  the  new  king, 
Salmanassar  IV.  Along  with  the  Phoenician  and 
Philistine  cities,  Hoshea  negotiated  an  alliance  with 
So,  or  Seve,  the  Ethiopian,  a  usurper  who  had  just 
succeeded  in  establishing  his  supremacy  over  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs.  In  a  year  Salmanassar  marched 
south  upon  the  rebels.  He  took  Hoshea  prisoner  on 
the  borders  of  his  territory  (725),  but,  not  content,  as 
his  predecessor  had  been,  with  the  submission  of  the 
king,  he  came  up  throughout  all  the  land,  and  went  up 
to  Samaria,  and  besieged  it  three  years*  He  did  not  live 
to  see  the  end  of  the  siege,  and  Samaria  was  taken  in 
722  by  Sargon,  his  successor.  Sargon  overthrew  the 
kingdom  and  uprooted  the  people.  The  northern  tribes 
were  carried  away  into  a  captivity,  from  which  as  tribes 
they  never  returned. 

It  was  evidently  this  complete  overthrow  of  Samaria 
by  Sargon  in  722 — 721,  which  Isaiah  had  behind  him 
when  he  wrote  x.  9 — 11.    We  must,  thercfjre,  date  the 
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afier  73 1,  nhen  nothing  was  left  as  a  bul.vark 
tutwu-u  Jodab  and  the  Assyrian.  We  do  so  with 
There  is  much  in  x.  5 — 34  which  suits 
ices  of  Tiglath-pilesei's  invasion.  There 
are  phrases  and  catch-words  coinciding  with  those  in 
\u, — iz.  7;  and  the  whole  oration  is  simply  a  more 
elaborate  expression  of  that  defiance  of  Assyria,  which 
ia«pirc»  such  of  the  previous  prophecies  as  viii  9,  10. 
Besides,  with  the  exception  of  Samaria,  all  the  names 
in  the  Assyrian's  boastful  catalogue — Carchemish,  Caino, 
Arpad,  Hamath  and  Damascus — might  as  justly  have 
been  vaunted  by  the  lips  of  Tiglatb-pileser  as  by 
those  of  Sargon.  But  in  spite  of  these  things,  which 
aeen  to  Tiodicate  the  dose  relation  of  x.  5 — 34  to  the 
prophecKS  which  precede  it  in  the  canon,  the  mention 
of  Samaria  as  being  already  destroyed  justifies  us  in 
(fivordng  it  from  them.  While  they  remain  dated  from 
before  732,  we  place  it  subsequent  to  722. 

Was  Isaiah,  then,  silent  these  ten  years?  Is  there 
oo  prophecy  lying  farther  on  in  his  book  that  treats  of 
Samaria  as  stiQ  standing  ?  Besides  an  address  to  the 
£aDen  Damascus  in  xvii.  i — 1 1,  which  we  shall  take  later 
with  the  rest  of  Isaiah's  oracles  on  foreign  states,  there 
is  ooe  hrge  prophecy,  chap,  xxviii.,  which  opens  with 
s  description  of  the  magnates  of  Samaria  lolling  in 
draaken  security  on  their  vine-crowned  hill,  but  God's 
itonns  are  ready  to  break.  Samaria  has  not  yet  fallen, 
bat  is  threatened  and  shall  fall  soon.  The  first  part 
tf  dap^  xxviii.  can  only  refer  to  the  year,  in  which 
Ssliaanassar  advanced  upon  Samaria — 726  or  735. 
There  it  nothing  in  the  rest  of  it  to  corroborate  this 
date;  bat  the  fact,  that  there  are  several  turns  of 
thought  and  speech  very  similar  to  turns  of  thought 
and  speech  in  x.  5 — 34,  makes  us  the  bolder  to  take 
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away  ixviiL  from  its  present  connection  with  zxix. — 
zxxii.,  and  place  it  just  before  z.  5 — 34. 

Here  then  is  our  next  group  of  prophecies,  all  dating 
from  the  first  seven  years  of  the  reign  of  Hezekiah : 
xxviii.,  a  warning  addressed  to  the  politicians  of  Jeru- 
salem from  the  impending  fate  of  those  of  Samaria 
(date  725) ;  x.  5 — 34,  a  woe  upon  the  Assyrian  (date 
about  720),  describing  his  boasts  and  his  progress  in 
conquest  till  his  sudden  crash  by  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  ; 
xi.,  of  date  uncertain,  for  it  reflects  no  historical  cir- 
cumstance, but  standing  in  such  artistic  contrast  to  x. 
that  the  two  must  be  treated  together;  and  xii.,  a 
hymn  of  salvation,  which  forms  a  fitting  conclusion 
to  xi.  With  these  we  shall  take  the  few  fragments 
of  the  book  of  Isaiah  which  belong  to  the  fifteen  years 
720 — 705,  and  are  as  straws  to  show  how  Judah  all 
that  time  was  drifting  down  to  alliance  with  Egypt — 
XX.,  xxi.  I — 10,  and  xxxviii.--xxxix.  This  will  bring  us 
to  705,  and  the  beginning  of  a  new  series  of  prophecies, 
the  richest  of  Isaiah's  life,  and  the  subject  of  our  third 
book. 
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CHAPTER  VIII, 

eoors  COMMONPLACS. 

Uaiab  zxviii  (Aaotrr  735  a.c.) 

THE  twenty  eighth  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  one  of  the  greatest  of  his  prophecies.  It  is 
distinguished  by  that  regal  versatility  of  style,  which 
places  its  author  at  the  head  of  Hebrew  writers.  Keen 
analyses  of  character,  realistic  contrasts  between  sin 
and  judgement,  clever  retorts  and  epigrams,  rapids  of 
soom,  and  "a  spate"  of  judgement,  but  for  final  issue 
a  placid  stream  of  argument  banked  by  sweet  parable — 
such  are  the  literary  charms  of  the  chapter,  which 
derives  its  moral  grandeur  from  the  force  with  which 
its  currents  set  towards  faith  and  reason,  as  together 
the  salvation  of  states,  politicians  and  private  men.  The 
ctylc  mirrors  life  about  ourselves,  and  still  tastes  fresh 
to  thirsty  men.  The  truths  are  relevant  to  every  day  in 
whiih  luxury  and  intemperance  abound,  in  which  there 
are  eyes  too  fevered  by  sin  to  see  beauty  in  simple 
purity,  and  minds  so  surfeited  with  knowledge  or 
[intoxicated  with  their  own  cleverness,  that  they  call 
tfae  maxims  of  moral  reason  commonplace  and  scorn 
idigiooB  instruction  as  food  for  babes. 

Some  time  when  the  big,  black  cloud  was  gathering 
igain  on  the  north,  Isaiah  raised  his  voice  to  the 
magnates  of  Jerusalem :    "  Lift  your  heads  from  your 
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wine-bou  Is ;  look  north.  The  sunshine  is  still  on 
Samaria,  and  your  fellow-drinkers  there  are  revelling 
in  security.  But  the  storm  creeps  up  behind.  They 
shall  certainly  perish  soon  ;  even  you  cannot  help  seeing 
that.  Let  it  scare  you,  for  their  sin  is  yours,  and  that 
storm  will  not  exhaust  itself  on  Samaria.  Do  not 
think  that  your  clever  policies,  alliance  with  Egypt  or 
the  treaty  with  Assyria  herself,  shall  save  you.  Men 
are  never  saved  from  death  and  hell  by  m.nking  cove- 
nants with  them.  Scorners  of  religion  and  righteous- 
ness, except  ye  cease  being  sceptical  and  drunken,  and 
come  back  from  your  diplomacy  to  faith  and  reason,  ye 
shall  not  be  saved  1  This  destruction  that  looms  is 
going  to  cover  the  whole  earth.  So  stop  your  running 
to  and  fro  across  it  in  search  of  alliances.  He  that 
believeth  shall  not  make  haste.  Stay  at  home  and  trust 
in  the  God  of  Zion,  for  Zion  is  the  one  thing  that  shall 
survive."  In  the  parable,  which  closes  the  prophecy, 
Isaiah  ofTers  some  relief  to  this  dark  prospect:  "Do 
not  think  of  God  as  a  mere  disaster-monger,  maker  of 
terrors  for  men.  He  has  a  plan,  even  in  catastrophe, 
and  this  deluge,  which  looks  like  destruction  for  all  of 
us,  has  its  method,  term  and  fruits,  just  as  much  as 
the  husbandman's  harrowing  of  the  earth  or  threshing 
of  the  corn." 

The  chapter  with  this  argument  falls  into  four 
divisions. 

I.  The  Warnkng  from  Samaria  (vv.  I — 6). 

They  had  always  been  hard  drinkers  in  North  Israel. 
Fifty  years  before,  Amos  flashed  judgement  on  those 
who  trusted  in  the  mount  of  Samaria,  lolling  upon  thiir 
couches  and  gulping  their  wine  out  of  basons,  women  aa 
well  as  men.     Upon  these  same  drunkards  of  Ephraim, 
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soaked  and  stimud  with  wine,  Isaiah  fastens  his 
Sunny  the  sky  and  balmy  the  air  ia  which  they 
Be,  stretched  npon  Qowers  by  the  heads  of  their  fat 
valleys — a  land  that  tempts  its  inhabitants  with  the 
security  of  perpetual  summer.  But  God's  swift  storm 
diives  up  the  valley — hail,  rain  and  violent  streams 
frvMB  every  gorge.  Flowers,  wreaths  and  pampered 
bodies  are  trampled  in  the  mire.  The  glor}*  of  sunny 
Ephraim  is  as  the  first  ripe  fig  a  man  findeth,  and 
wkiit  it  is  ytt  in  kis  hand,  he  eateth  it  up.  But  while 
drunken  magnates  and  the  flowers  of  a  rich  land 
we  swept  away,  there  is  a  residue  who  can  and  do 
abide  even  that  storm,  to  whom  the  Lord  Himself  shall 
be  for  a  crown,  a  spirit  0/  justice  to  him  that  sittelh  for 
imstiee,  and  for  strength  to  them  that  turn  back  the  battle  at 
tkt  gate. 

Isaiah's  intention  is  manifest,  and  his  effort  a  great 
one.  It  is  to  rob  passion  of  its  magic  and  change 
men's  temptations  to  their  disgusts,  by  exhibiting 
bow  squalid  passion  shows  beneath  disaster,  and 
how  gloriously  purity  shines  surviving  it.  It  is  to 
9<rip  luxury  and  indulgence  of  their  attractiveness  by 
drenching  them  with  the  storm  of  judgement,  and  then 
not  to  leave  them  stunned,  but  to  rouse  in  them  a  ir.oral 
admiration  and  envy  by  the  presentation  of  certain 
grand  survivals  of  the  storm — unsta  ned  justice  aiid 
vidoriotts  valour.  Isaiah  first  sweeps  the  atmosphere, 
hoc  from  infective  passion,  with  the  cold  tempest  from 
the  north.  Then  in  the  clear  shining  after  rain  he  points 
to  two  figures,  which  have  preserved  through  terrpta- 
doB  and  disaster,  and  now  lift  against  a  smiling  sky,  the 
'deal  that  those  corrupt  judges  and  drunken  warriors 
ka-»e  dragged  into  the  mire — him  that  sitteth  for  justice 
9Jtd  Aim  that  twme/h  huJi  the  battle  at  Ike  gale.     The 


escape  from  sensuality,  this  passage  suggests,  is  two- 
fold. There  is  the  exposure  to  nature  where  God's 
judgements  sweep  their  irresistible  way  ;  and  then  from 
the  despair,  which  the  unrelieved  spectacle  of  judgement 
produces,  there  is  the  recovery  to  moral  effort  through 
the  admiration  of  those  purities  and  heroisms,  that  by 
God's  Spirit  have  survived. 

When  God  has  put  a  conscience  into  the  art  or 
literature  of  any  generation,  they  have  followed  this 
method  of  Isaiah,  but  not  always  to  the  healthy  end 
which  he  reaches.  To  show  the  slaves  of  Circe  the 
physical  disaster  impending — which  you  must  begin 
by  doing  if  you  are  to  impress  their  brutalized  minds — 
is  not  enough.  The  lesson  of  Tennyson's  "  Vision  of 
Sin  "  and  of  Arnold's  "  New  Sirens,"  that  night  and 
frost,  decay  and  death,  come  down  at  last  on  pampered 
sense,  is  necessary,  but  not  enough.  Who  stops  there 
remains  a  defective  and  morbid  moralist  When  you 
have  made  the  sensual  shiver  before  the  disease  that 
inevitably  awaits  them,  you  must  go  on  to  show  that 
there  are  men  who  have  the  secret  of  surviving  the  most 
terrible  judgements  of  God,  and  lift  their  figures  calm 
and  victorious  against  the  storm-washed  sky.  Preach 
the  depravity  of  men,  but  never  apait  from  the  possi- 
biUties  that  remain  in  them.  It  is  Isaiah's  health  as  a 
moraUst  that  he  combines  the  two.  No  prophet  ever 
threatened  judgement  more  inexorable  and  complete 
than  he.  Yet  he  never  failed  to  tell  the  sinner,  how 
possible  it  was  for  him  to  be  different.  If  it  were 
necessary  to  crush  men  in  the  mud,  Isaiali  would  not 
leave  them  there  with  the  hearts  of  swine.  But  he  put 
conscience  in  them,  and  the  envy  of  what  was  pure, 
and  the  admiration  of  what  was  victorious.  Even  as 
they  wallowed,  he  pointed  them  to  the  figures  of  men 
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ISke  themselves,  who  had  sunnved  and  ox'crcome  by 
[Ibe  Spirit  of  God.  Here  w«  percd%x  the  ethical  possi* 
that  lay  in  his  fundamental  doctrine  of  a 
Isaiah  never  crushed  men  beneath  the  fear 
withoat  re'vealing  to  them  the  possibility 
land  beauty  of  Tietorioos  virtue.  Had  we  liv«d  in  those 
gnat  ixfi,  what  a  help  he  bad  been  to  us — what 
a  he^  be  may  be  still  1 — not  only  firm  to  declare  that 
'  of  sin  is  death,  but  careful  to  eSiect  that  our 
shall  Dot  be  despair,  and  that  even  when 
fed  our  sfaaae  and  irretrievableness  the  most,  we 
hare  the  opportunity  to  behold  our  humanity 
ciowued  and  seated  on  the  throne  Grom  which  we  had 
Ule^  OBT  humanity  driving  back  the  battle  from  the 
^■">«»  ahicb  we  had  been  hopelessly  driven  I 
seventh  verse  sounds  like  a  trumpet  in  the  ears 
'cBcrvated  and  despairing  men. 

IL  God's  Commo.<iplace  (v».  7 — 13), 

Bat  Isaiah  has  cast  his  pearls  before  swine.  The 
I  of  Jerusalem,  whom  he  addresses,  are  too  deep  in 
aenioality  to  be  roused  by  his  noble  words.  Even 
frial  mmd  frvpket  stagger  through  strong  drink  ;  and  the 
dmam  that  should  have  been  the  conscience  of  the  dty, 
tespoedtng  immediately  to  the  word  of  God,  retl  tn 
wigiomamJstmmbJt  tmjwigemeni.  They  turn  upon  Isaiah's 
eamca  aessage  with  tipsy  men's  insolence.  Verses 
9  and  10  shook!  be  within  inverted  commas,  for  they 
are  the  mocking  reply  of  drunkards  o\'er  their  cups. 
Whom  is  he  going  to  teach  knowledge,  and  upon  whom  u 
hi  tiyimg  to  fang  "  the  Message,"  as  he  calls  it  ?  Tk^m 
wtamtd  from  the  milk  and  dravm  from  Uu 
1 1  Are  we  school-children,  that  he  treats  us  with 
hiis  endless   platitudes   and   repetitions — frtapt    upon 
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precept  and  precept  upon  precept,  line  upon  line  and  lint 
upon  tine,  here  a  little  and  there  a  little  ?  So  did  these 
bibulous  prophets,  priests  and  politicians  mock  Isaiah's 
messages  of  judgement,  wagging  their  heads  in  mimicry 
of  his  simple,  earnest  tones.  "  We  must  conceive 
the  abrupt,  intentionally  short,  reiterated  and  almost 
childish  words  of  verse  lO  as  spoken  in  mimicry,  with 
a  mocking  motion  of  the  head,  and  in  a  childish, 
stammering,  taunting  tone."* 

But  Isaiah  turns  upon  them  with  their  own  words : 
"You  call  me,  Stammerer  I  1  tell  you  that  God,  Who 
speaks  through  me,  and  Whom  in  me  you  mock,  will 
one  day  speak  again  to  you  in  a  tongue  that  shall  indeed 
sound  stammering  to  you.  When  those  far-off  bar- 
barians have  reached  your  walls,  and  over  them  taunt 
you  in  uncouth  tones,  then  shall  you  hear  how  God  can 
stammer.  For  these  shall  be  the  very  voice  of  Him, 
and  as  He  threatens  you  with  captivity  it  shall  be  your 
bitterness  to  remember  how  by  me  He  once  offered 
you  a  rest  and  refreshing,  which  you  refused.  1  tell 
you  more.  God  will  not  only  speak  in  words,  but  in 
deeds,  and  thtn  truly  your  nickname  for  His  message 
shall  be  fulfilled  to  you.  Then  shall  the  word  of  the 
Lord  be  unto  you  precept  upon  precept,  precept  upon 
precept,  line  upon  line,  line  upon  line,  here  a  little  and 
there  a  little.  For  God  shall  speak  with  the  terrible 
simplicity  and  slowness  of  deeds,  with  the  gradual 
growth  of  fate,  with  the  monotonous  stages  of  decay, 
till  step  by  step  you  go,  and  stumble  backward,  and 
be  broken,  and  snared,  and  taken.  You  have  scorned 
my  instruction  as  monosyllables  fit  for  children  I     By 
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*  Ewald,    The  original  runs  thu» :  "  Kl  tsav  U'taaT,  tasv  U-tM*, 
qa*  U-qav,  qav  la-qav ;  I'eir  aham  z'eir  abaiii." 
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irritAting  moaosyilables  of  gradual  penalty  shall   God 
iastmct  you  iite  second  time." 

This  is  not  only  a  very  clever  and  cynical  retort, 
but  ibe  statement  of  a  moral  principle.  We  gather 
firaa  Isaiah  that  God  sfeaks  twice  to  men,  first  in 
words  and  then  by  deeds,  but  both  times  very  simply  and 
plainly.  And  if  men  deride  amd  abuse  the  simplicity  o( 
the  farmer,  if  they  ignore  moral  and  religious  truths 
becauiae  they  are  elementary,  and  rebel  against  the 
qiDCt  nitCTation  of  simple  voices,  with  which  God  sees 
it  most  healthy  to  conduct  their  education,  then  they  shall 
be  stunned  by  the  commonplace  pertinacity,  with  which 
the  effects  of  their  insolence  work  themselves  out  in  life. 
God's  ways  with  men  are  mostly  commonplace  ;  that  is 
die  hardest  lesson  we  have  to  learn.  The  tongue  of 
fwififirnce  speaks  like  the  tongue  of  time,  prevailingly 
by  ticks  and  moments ;  not  in  undue  excitement  of 
•ool  and  body,  not  in  the  stirring  up  of  our  passions 
nor  by  enlisting  our  ambitions,  not  in  thunder  nor  in 
startling  visions,  but  by  cverjday  precepts  of  faithfulness, 
booonr  and  purity,  to  which  conscience  has  to  rise 
■nwmged  by  fancy  or  ambition,  and  dreadfully  weighted 
with  the  dreariness  of  life.  If  we,  carried  away  upon  the 
nwhhig  interests  of  the  world,  and  \iath  our  appetite 
spafled  by  the  wealth  and  piquancy  of  intellectual  know- 
ledge, despise  the  simple  monitions  of  conscience  and 
Saripture,  as  uninteresting  and  childish,  this  is  the  risk 
we  run, — that  God  will  speak  to  us  in  another,  and 
this  tine  anshirkable,  kind  of  commonplace.  What  that 
is  we  ahaO  understand,  when  a  career  of  dissipation  or 
nBBCmpalous  ambition  has  bereft  life  of  all  interest  and 
joy,  when  one  enthusiasm  after  another  grows  dull,  and 
pteasure  after  another  tasteless,  when  all  the  little 
of  fife  preach  to  us  of  judgement,  and  Ike  grass- 
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hopper  beconieth  a  burden,  and  we,  slowly  descending 
through  the  drab  and  monotony  of  decay,  suffer  the  last 
great  commonplace,  death.  There  can  be  no  greater 
irony  than  for  the  soul,  which  has  sinned  by  too  greedily 
seeking  for  sensation,  to  find  sensation  absent  even 
from  the  judgements  she  has  brougi.t  upon  herself. 
Poor  Heine's  Confessions  acknowledge,  at  once  with 
the  appreciation  of  an  artist  and  the  pain  of  a  victim, 
the  satire,  with  which  the  Almighty  inflicts,  in  the  way 
that  Isaiah  describes,  His  penalties  upon  sins  of  sense. 

III.  Covenants  wrra  Death  and  Hell  (w.  14 — 22). 

To  Isaiah's  threats  of  destruction,  the  politicians  of 
Jerusalem  replied,  We  have  bought  destruction  off  I 
They  meant  some  treaty  with  a  foreign  power.  Diplo- 
macy is  always  obscure,  and  at  that  distance  its  details 
are  buried  for  us  in  impenetrable  darkness.  But  we 
may  safely  conclude  that  it  was  either  the  treaty  of 
Ahaz  with  Assyria,  or  some  counter-treaty  executed 
with  Egypt  since  this  power  began  again  to  rise  into 
pretentiousness,  or  more  probably  still  it  was  a  secret 
agreement  with  the  southern  power,  while  the  open 
treaty  with  the  northern  was  yet  in  force.  Isaiah,  from 
the  way  in  which  he  speaks,  seems  to  have  been  in 
ignorance  of  all,  except  that  the  politician's  boast  was 
an  unhallowed,  underhand  intrigue,  accomplished  by 
much  swindling  and  false  conceit  of  cleverness.  This 
wretched  subterfuge  Isaiah  exposes  in  some  of  the 
most  powerful  sentences  he  ever  uttered.  A  faithless 
diplomacy  was  never  more  thoroughly  laid  bare,  in  its 
miserable  mixture  of  political  pedantry  and  falsehood. 

Therefore  hear  the  word  of  fehovah,  ye  men  of  scorn, 
rulers  of  this  people,  which  is  in  J crusalem  1 

Because  ye  have  said,  IVe  have  entered  into  a  covenant 
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■Hfll  Death,  ttnd  with  HtU  have  we  made  a  bargain;  Uu 
"  Overflowing  Scourge,"  a  current  phrase  of  Isaiah's 
«ibkfa  tbey  flmg  back  in  his  teeth,  when  it  passeSh 
akmg,  skali  not  come  mnio  us,  for  we  have  set  lies  as 
9mr  rtjuge,  and  in  falsehood  have  we  hidden  ourselves 
Qtfae  fropbt^s  penetrating  scorn  drags  up  into  their 
boast  the  secret  conscience  of  their  hearts,  that  after 
all  lies  did  form  the  basis  of  this  political  arrangement], 
thtir/jitf  tkus  saith  the  Lord  Jehovah  :  Behold,  I  lay  in 
Ziom  for  Jetmdation  a  stone,  a  tried  stone,  a  precious 
jonur-stoHt  of  sure  foundation  :  he  that  believeth  shall 
mat  muite  kaslt.  No  need  of  swift  couriers  to  Egypt, 
and  fret  and  fever  of  poor  political  brains  in  Jerusalem  I 
Tbe  word  make  haste  is  onomatopoetic,  like  our  fuss, 
and,  if  fiiss  may  be  applied  to  the  conduct  of  high 
afiors  of  state,  its  exact  equivalent  in  meaning. 

j4nd  J  will  set  justice  for  a  tine,  and  righteousness  for 
•et,  and  hail  shall  sweep  away  the  subterfuge  oj 
the  secrecy  shall  waters  overflow.  And  cancelled 
shall  be  your  covenant  with  Death,  and  your  bargain  with 
HeS  shall  not  stand. 

"  TTte  Overflowing  Scourge,"  indeed  I  When  it  passetk 
over,  then  ye  shatl  be  unto  it  for  trampling.  As  often  as 
it  pmtsetk  over,  it  shall  take  you  away,  for  morning  by 
mtarmmg  shall  it  pass  over,  by  day  and  by  night.  Then 
tkaS  H  be  sheer  terror  to  realize  "the  Message"  I  Too 
bte  then  for  anything  else.  Had  you  realized  "  the 
Message*  now,  what  rest  and  refreshing!  But  then 
oalj  terror. 

For  the  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch 
Umtelf  upon  it,  and  llu  covering  narrower  than  that  he 
tarn  wrap  himself  in  it.  This  proverb  seems  to  be 
itrock  out  of  the  prophet  by  the  belief  of  the  politidans, 
tbey  are  creating  a  stable  and  restful  poli^  for 
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It  flashes  an  aspect  of  hopeless  uneasiness 
ov«r  tbe  whole  political  situation.  However  they 
their  bed,  with  Egypt's  or  Assyria's  help,  they 
;  not  find  it  comfortable.  No  cleverness  of  theirs 
create  a  satisfactory  condition  of  affairs,  no 
|wiifr-al  arrangement,  nothing  short  of  faith,  of  abso- 
kMe  reliance  on  that  bare  foundation-stone  laid  in 
ZSoB, — God's  assurance  that  Jerusalem  is  inviolable. 

For  Jehovah  shall  arise  as  on  Mount  Ptralsim;  He 
shaiJ  be  stirred  as  in  the  valley  of  Gibfon,  to  do  His  deed 
— strange  is  this  deed  of  His,  and  to  bring  to  pass  His 
act — strange  is  His  act. 

Now,  there/ore,  play  no  more  the  scomer,  lest  your  bands 
bt  made  fight,  for  a  consu.ntption,  and  that  determined 
knt  I  heard  from  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  upon  th* 
wM*  earth.  This  finishes  the  matter.  Possibility  of 
alliance  there  is  for  sane  men  nowhere  in  this  world 
of  Western  Asia,  so  evidently  near  convulsion.  Only 
the  foundation-stone  in  Zion  shall  be  left.    Cling  to  that  1 

When  the  pedantic  members  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  Kirk  of  Scotland,  in  the  year  1650,  were  dinging 
with  all  the  grip  of  their  hard  loj;ic,  but  with  very  little 
heart,  to  the  "  Divine  right  of  kings,"  and  attempting 
an  impossible  state,  whose  statute-book  was  to  be  the 
Westminster  Confession,  and  its  chief  executive  officer 
King  Charles  II.,  Cromwell,  then  encamped  at  Mussel- 
I'urgh,  sent  them  that  letter  in  which  the  famous 
sentence  occurs :  "  I  beseech  you  in  the  bowels  of 
Christ,  think  it  possible  you  may  be  mistaken.  Precept 
may  be  upon  precept,  line  may  be  upon  line,"  he  goes 
on  to  say,  "and  yet  the  Word  of  the  Lord  may  be  to 
some  a  word  of  Judgement ;  that  they  may  fall  back- 
ward, and  be  broken,  and  be  snared,  and  be  taken  I 
There  may  be  a  spiritual  fulness,  which  the  world  may 
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oO  drunkenness ;  as  in  the  second  Chapter  of  the  Ads. 
Tbcre  may  be,  as  well,  a  carnal  confidence  upon  mis- 
■nderstood  and  misapplied  precepts,  which  may  be 
csiOed  spiritual  drunkenness.  There  may  be  a  CoveHont 
made  with  Death  and  Hell  1  I  will  not  say  yours  was 
■X  But  judge  if  such  things  have  a  politic  aim :  To 
avoid  the  overflowing  scourge ;  or,  To  accomplish 
traridly  inierests  ?  And  if  therein  you  have  confede- 
nted  whb  widced  and  ramal  men,  and  have  respect  for 
tbem,  or  otherwise  have  drawn  them  in  to  associate 
with  us,  Whether  this  be  a  covenant  of  God  and 
■{liritual?     Bethink  yourselves;    we  hope  we  do. 

"  I  pray  you  read  the  Twenty-eighth  of  Isaiah,  from 
riK  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  verse.  And  do  not  scorn  to 
know  that  it  is  the  Spirit  that  quickens  and  giveth 
Bfc.-* 

Cronwdl,  as  we  have  said,  is  the  best  commentator 
Isaiah  has  ever  had^  and  that  by  an  instinct  bom,  not 
otdy  of  the  same  faith,  but  of  experience  in  tackling 
similar  sorts  of  character.  In  this  letter  he  is  dealing, 
fike  Isaiah,  with  stubborn  pedants,  who  are  endeavour- 
ing Co  fasten  the  national  fortunes  upon  a  Procrustean 
policy.  The  diplomacy  of  Jerusalem  was  very  clever ; 
the  Covenanting  ecdesiasticisro  of  Edinburgh  was 
logical  and  consistent.  But  a  Jewish  alliance  with 
Assyria  and  the  attempt  of  Scotsmen  to  force  their 
covenant  upon  the  whole  United  Kingdom  were 
eqaallj  sheer  impossibilities.  In  either  case  the  btd 
wts  skorter  tiam  thai  a  matt  could  stretch  himself  on  it, 
mmd  Ike  coverimg  narrower  than  that  he  could  wrap  him' 
%df  m  iL  Both,  too,  were  covenants  with  Death  and  Hell; 
for  if  tlK  attempt  of  the  Scots  to  secure  Charles  IL 


'*  LtUtn  mmJ  Sftmhn,  Letter  czzxvi 
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by  the  Covenant  was  free  from  the  falsehood  of  Jewish 
diplomacy,  it  was  fatally  certain  if  successful  to  have 
led  to  the  subversion  of  their  highest  religious  interests  ; 
and  history  has  proved  that  Cromwell  was  no  more 
than  just  in  applying  to  it  the  strong  expressions,  which 
Isaiah  uses  of  Judah's  ominous  treaties  with  the 
unscrupulous  heathen.  Over  against  so  pedantic  an 
idea,  as  that  of  forcing  the  life  of  the  three  nations  into 
the  mould  of  the  one  Covenant,  and  so  fatal  a  folly 
as  the  attempt  to  commit  the  interests  of  religion  to  the 
keeping  of  the  dissolute  and  perjured  king,  Cromwell 
stands  in  his  great  toleration  of  everything  but  un- 
righteousness and  his  strong  conviction  of  three  truths: — 
that  the  religious  life  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was 
too  rich  and  varied  for  the  Covenant :  that  national  and 
religious  interests  so  complicated  and  precious  could 
be  decided  only  upon  the  plainest  principles  of  faith 
and  justice :  and  that,  tested  by  these  principles, 
Charles  II.  and  his  crew  were  as  utterly  without  worth 
to  the  nation  and  as  pregnant  with  destruction,  as 
Isaiah  felt  Assyria  and  Egypt  to  be  to  Judah.  The 
battle-cries  of  the  two  parties  at  Dunbar  are  significant 
of  the  spiritual  difference  between  them.  That  of  the 
Scots  was  "  The  Covenant  1 "  Cromwell's  was  Isaiah's 
own,  "The  Lord  of  hosts  I"  However  logical,  religious 
and  sincere  theirs  might  be,  it  was  at  the  best  a 
scheme  of  men  too  narrow  for  events,  and  fatally 
compromised  by  its  association  with  Charles  II.  But 
Cromwell's  battle-cry  required  only  a  moderately  sin- 
cere faith  from  those  who  adopted  it,  to  ensure  their 
victory.  For  to  them  it  meant  just  what  it  had  meant 
to  Isaiah,  loyalty  to  a  Divine  providence,  supreme  in 
righteousness,  the  willingness  to  be  guided  by  events, 
interpreting  them  by  no  tradition  or  scheme,  but  only 
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by  consdeoce.  He  who  understands  this  will  be  able 
to  see  which  side  was  right  in  that  strange  civil  war, 
wbere  both  so  sincerely  claimed  to  be  Scriptural. 

It  may  be  wondered  why  we  spend  so  much  argument 
oa  comparing  the  attempt  to  force  Charles  II.  into  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant  with  the  impious  treaty  of 
Judafa  with  the  heathen.  But  the  argument  has  not  been 
wasted.  If  it  have  shown  how  even  sincere  and  religious 
men  may  make  covenants  with  death,  and  even  Church 
creeds  and  constitutions  become  beds  too  short  that  a 
man  may  lie  upon  them,  coverings  narrower  than  that  he 
can  wrap  himself  in  them.  Not  once  or  twice  has 
it  happened  that  an  old  and  hallowed  constitution  has 
bcome,  in  the  pro\4dence  of  God,  unfit  for  the  larger 
li&  of  a  people  or  of  a  Church,  and  yet  is  clung  to 
by  parties  in  that  Church  or  people  from  motives 
of  theological  pedantry  or  ecclesiastical  cowardice. 
Sooner  or  later  a  crisis  is  sure  to  arrive,  in  which  the 
defective  creed  has  to  match  itself  against  some  interest 
of  justice ;  and  then  endless  compromises  have  to  be 
entertained,  that  discover  themselves  perilously  hke  bar- 
gtims  s«A  keii.  If  we  of  this  generation  have  to  make  a 
public  application  of  the  twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
it  lies  in  this  direction.  There  are  few  things,  to  which 
his  famous  proverb  of  the  short  bed  can  be  applied 
more  aptly,  than  to  the  attempt  to  fasten  down  the 
rdigious  life  and  thought  of  the  present  age  too 
rigorously  upon  a  creed  of  the  fashion  of  two  or  three 
hundred  years  aga 

Bat  Isaiah's  words  have  wider  application.  Short  of 
faith  as  be  exemplified  it,  there  is  no  possibility  for  the 
spirit  of  man  to  be  free  from  uneasiness.  It  is  so  all 
along  the  scale  of  human  endeavour.  No  power  of 
paticacc  or  of  hope  is  his,  who  cannot  imagine  possi- 
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bilities  of  truth  outside  his  own  opinions,  nor  trust  a 
justice  larger  than  his  private  rights.  It  is  here  very 
oftt-n  that  the  real  test  of  our  faith  meets  us.  If  we 
seek  to  fit  life  solely  to  the  conception  of  our  privileges, 
if  in  the  preaching  of  our  opinions  no  mystery  of  higher 
truth  awe  us  at  least  into  reverence  and  caution  ;  then, 
whatever  religious  creeds  we  profess,  we  are  not  men 
of  faith,  but  shall  surely  inherit  the  bitterness  and 
turmoil  that  are  the  portion  of  unbelievers.  If  we 
make  it  the  chief  aim  of  our  politics  to  drive  cheap 
bargains  for  our  trade  or  to  be  consistent  to  party  or 
class  interests ;  if  we  trim  our  conscience  to  popular 
opinion  ;  if  we  sell  our  honesty  In  business  or  our  love 
in  marriage,  that  we  may  be  comfortable  in  the  world ; 
then,  however  firmly  we  be  estaBiished  in  reputation  or 
in  welfare,  we  have  given  our  spiritual  nature  a  support 
utterly  inadequate  to  its  needs,  and  we  shall  never 
find  rest.  Sooner  or  later,  a  man  must  feel  the  pinch 
of  having  cut  his  life  short  of  the  demands  of  conscience. 
Only  a  generous  loyalty  to  her  decrees  will  leave  him 
freedom  of  heart  and  room  for  his  arm  to  swing.  Nor 
will  any  philosoi)hy,  however  comprehensive,  nor  jx)etic 
fancy,  however  elastic,  be  able  without  the  complement 
of  faith  to  arrange,  to  account  for,  or  to  console  us  for, 
the  actual  facts  of  experience.  It  is  only  belief  in  iJie 
God  of  Isaiah,  a  true  and  loving  God,  omnipotent  Ruler 
of  our  life,  that  can  bring  us  peace.  There  was  never 
a  sorrow,  that  did  not  find  explanation  in  that,  never  a 
tired  thought,  that  would  not  cling  to  it.  There  are  no 
interests  so  scattered  nor  energies  so  far-reaching  that 
there  is  not  return  and  rest  for  them  under  the  shadow 
of  His  wings.  He  that  believeth  shall  not  make  haste. 
Be  still,  says  a  psalm  of  the  same  date  as  Isaiah — B4 
still,  and  know  that  I  am  God. 
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IV.  The  Almighty  the  Au.-methodical  (w.  23 — 29). 
The  patience  of  faith,  which  Isaiah  has  so  nobly 
preacfaed,  he  now  proceeds  to  xn'ndicate  by  reason.  But 
the  %-indication  unplics  that  ius  audience  are  already  in 
another  mood.  From  confidence  in  their  clever  diplo- 
mac)',  heedless  of  the  fact  that  God  has  His  own  purposes 
cc'Dceming  them,  they  have  swung  round  to  despair 
before  His  judgements.  Their  despair,  however,  is 
due  to  the  same  fault  as  their  careless  confidence — 
tbe  forgetfulness  that  God  works  by  counsel  and 
method.  Even  a  calamity,  so  univeisal  and  extreme  as 
that,  of  whose  certainty  the  prophet  has  now  convinced 
them,  has  its  measure  and  its  term.  To  persuade  the 
crushed  and  superstitious  Jews  of  this,  Isaiah  employs 
a  parable.  "  You  know,"  he  says,  "  the  husbandman. 
Have  you  ever  seen  him  keep  on  harrowing  and  break- 
ittg  the  clods  of  his  land  for  mere  sport,  and  without 
farther  intention  ?  Does  not  the  harrowing  time  lead 
to  the  sowing  time  ?  Or  again,  when  he  threshes  his 
crops,  does  he  thresh  for  ever  ?  Is  threshing  the  end 
he  has  in  view  ?  Look,  how  he  varies  the  rigour  of  his 
instrument  by  the  kind  of  plant  he  threshes.  For 
delicate  plants,  like  fitches  and  cummin,  he  does  not 
use  the  threshing  sltdgt  with  the  sharp  teeth,  or  the 
lumbering  roller,  but  the  fitches  are  beaten  out  with  a 
siaf  and  the  cummin  with  a  rod.  And  in  the  case  of 
bread  com,  which  needs  his  roller  and  horses,  he  does 
tkot  use  these  upon  it  till  it  is  all  ctMshed  to  dust." 
Tbe  application  of  this  parable  is  very  evident.  If 
tbe  husbandman  be  so  methodical  and  careful,  shall 
tbe  God  who  taught  him  not  also  be  so  ?  If  the 
violent  treatment  of  land  and  fruits  be  so  measured 
and  adapted  for  their  greater  fruitfulness  and  purity, 
ought   we  not  to  trust  God   to  have  the  same  inteo* 
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tions  in  His  violent  treatment  of  His  people?  Isaiah 
here  returns  to  his  fundamental  gospel:  that  the 
Almighty  is  the  All-methodical,  too.  Men  forget  this. 
In  their  times  of  activity  they  think  God  indifferent; 
they  are  too  occupied  with  their  own  schemes  for  shafv- 
ing  life,  to  imagine  that  He  has  any.  In  days  of  suffer- 
ing, again,  when  disaster  bursts,  they  conceive  of  God 
only  as  force  and  vengeance.  Yet,  says  Isaiah,  yeAoi/aA 
of  hosts  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  excellent  in  that  sort 
of  wisdom  which  causes  things  to  succeed.  This  last  word 
of  the  chapter  is  very  expressive.  It  literally  means 
furtherance,  help,  salvation,  and  then  the  true  wisdom 
or  insight  which  ensures  these :  the  wisdom  which  carries 
things  through.  It  splendidly  sums  up  Isaiah's  gospel  to 
the  Jews,  cowering  like  dogs  before  the  coming  calamity : 
God  is  not  mere  force  or  vengeance.  His  judgements 
are  not  chaos.  But  He  is  wonderful  in  counsel,  and  all 
His  ways  \\a.\e.  furtherance  or  salvation  for  their  end. 

We  have  said  this  is  one  of  the  finest  prophecies  of 
Isaiah.  His  political  foresight  was  admirable,  when  he 
alone  of  his  countrymen  predicted  the  visitation  of 
Assyria  upon  Judah.  But  now,  when  all  are  convinced 
of  it,  how  still  more  wonderful  does  he  seem  facing  that 
novel  disaster,  with  the  whole  world's  force  behind  it,  and 
declaring  its  limit.  He  has  not  the  temptation,  so 
strong  in  prophets  of  judgement,  to  be  a  mere  disaster- 
monger,  and  leave  judgement  on  the  horizon  unrelieved. 
Nor  is  he  afraid,  as  other  predicters  of  evil  have  been, 
of  the  monster  he  has  summoned  to  the  land.  The 
secret  of  this  is  that  from  the  first  he  predicted  the 
Assyrian  invasion,  not  out  of  any  private  malice  nor 
merely  by  superior  political  foresight,  but  because  he 
knew — and  knew,  as  he  tells  us,  by  the  inspiration  of 
God's  own  Spirit — that  God  required  such  an  instru- 
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iDcnt  to  punish  the  unrighteousness  of  Judah.  If  the 
enemy  was  summoned  by  God  at  the  first,  surely  till 
the  last  the  enemy  shall  be  in  God's  hand. 

To  this  enemy  we  are  now  to  see  Isaiah  turn  with 
the  same  message  he  has  delivered  to  the  men  of 
JerosaleaL 


^^ 


CHAPTER  IX- 


dTHEISM  OF  FORCE  AND  ATHEISM  OF  FEAH 


laAiAM  z.  5 — 34  (about  711  b.c). 

IN  chap,  zxviii.  Isaiah,  speaking  in  the  year  725  when 
Salmanassar  IV.  was  marching  on  Samaria,  had 
explained  to  the  politicians  of  Jerusalem  how  entirely 
the  Assyrian  host  was  in  the  hand  of  Jehovah  for  the 
punishment  of  Samaria  and  the  punishment  and  purifi- 
cation of  Judah.  The  invasion  which  in  that  year 
loomed  so  awful  was  not  unbridled  force  of  destruction, 
implying  the  utter  annihilation  of  God's  p)eople,  as 
Damascus,  Arpad  and  Hamaih  had  been  annihilated. 
It  was  Jeho%ah's  instrument  for  purifying  His  people, 
with  its  appointed  term  and  its  glorious  intentions  of 
fruitfulness  and  peace. 

In  the  tenth  chapter  Isaiah  turns  with  this  truth  to 
defy  the  Assyrian  himself.  It  is  four  years  later. 
Samaria  has  fallen.  The  judgement,  which  the  prophet 
spoke  upon  the  luxurious  capital,  has  been  (ulfilled.  All 
Ephraim  is  an  Assyrian  province.  Judah  stands  for 
the  first  time  face  to  face  with  Assyria.  From  Samaria 
to  the  borders  of  Judah  is  not  quite  two  days'  march, 
to  the  walls  of  Jerusalem  a  little  over  two.  Now  shall 
the  Jews  be  able  to  put  to  the  test  their   prophet's 
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promise  i  What  can  possibly  prevent  Sargon  from 
making  Zion  as  Samaria,  and  carrying  her  people  away 
in  the  track  of  the  northern  tribes  to  captivity  ? 

There  was  a  very  fallacious  human  reason,  and  there 
was  a  very  sound  Divine  one. 

The  fallacious  human  reason  was  the  alliance  which 
Ahaz  had  made  with  Assyria.  In  what  state  that  alliance 
DOW  was,  does  not  clearly  appear,  but  the  most 
optimist  of  the  Assyrian  party  at  Jerusalem  could  not, 
after  all  that  had  happened,  be  feeling  quite  comfortable 
about  k.  The  Assyrian  was  as  unscrupulous  as  them- 
selves. There  was  too  much  impetus  in  the  rush  of 
his  northern  floods  to  respect  a  tiny  province  like 
Judah,  treaty  or  no  treaty.  Besides,  Sargon  had  as 
good  reason  to  suspect  Jerusalem  of  intriguing  with 
Egypt,  as  he  had  against  Samaria  or  the  Philistine 
cities  ;  and  the  Assyrian  kings  had  already  shown  their 
meaning  of  the  covenant  with  Ahaz  by  stripping  Judah 
of  enormoos  tribute. 

So  Isaiah  discounts  in  this  prophecy  Judah's  treaty 
with  Assyria.  He  speaks  as  if  nothing  was  likely  to  pre- 
vent the  Assyrian's  immediate  march  upon  Jerusalem. 
He  puts  into  Sargon's  mouth  the  intention  of  this,  and 
■akes  him  boast  of  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be 
accomplished  (\'v.  7 — 1 1).  In  the  end  of  the  prophecy 
he  e\'en  describes  the  probable  itinerary  of  the  invader 
from  the  borders  of  Judah  to  his  arrival  on  the  heigiits, 
over  against  the  Holy  City  (w.  27  last  clause  to  32).* 

Cometh  up  from  the  North  the  Destroyer. 

*  II  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  above  vcnion  a  different  reading 
!■  adopted  iitun  the  racaningless  clause  at  the  end  of  verae  27  in 
the  '"rtfr*'  veisioa,  out  of  which  a  proper  heading  for  the  subsequent 
hiserary  hai  been  obtained  by  Robertsoo  Smith  (Joumai  of  Phil^ 
IW^  1884,  p.  6aV 
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He  is  come  upon  At;  marchelh  through  Aligron;  at 
Mich  mash  musters  his  baggage. 

They  have  passed  through  the  Pass;  "Let  Geba  be 
our  bivouac." 

Terror-struck  is  Ramah  ;  Gibeah  of  Saul  hath  fled. 

Make  shrill  thy  voice,  O  daughter  of  Gallim  /  Listen, 
Laishah  I     Answer  her,  Anathuth  I 

In  mad  flight  is  Madmenah;  the  dwellers  in  Gebim 
gather  their  stuff  to  flee. 

This  very  day  he  halteth  at  Nob ;  he  waveth  his  hand 
at  the  Mount  of  the  Daughter  of  Zion,  the  Hill  of 
Jerusalem. 

This  is  not  actual  fact ;  but  it  is  vision  of  what  may 
take  place  to-day  or  to-morrow.  For  there  is  nothing 
— not  even  that  miserable  treaty — to  prevent  such  a 
violation  of  Jewish  territory,  within  which,  it  ought  to 
be  kept  in  mind,  lie  all  the  places  named  by  the  prophet. 

But  the  invasion  of  Judah  and  the  arrival  of  the 
Assyrian  on  the  heights  over  against  Jerusalem  does 
not  mean  that  the  Holy  City  and  the  shrine  of  Jehovah 
of  hosts  are  to  be  destroyed ;  does  not  mean  that  all 
the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  about  the  security  of  this  rally- 
ing-place  for  the  remnant  of  God's  people  are  to  be 
annulled,  and  Israel  annihilated.  For  just  at  the 
moment  of  the  Assyrian's  triumph,  when  he  brandishes 
his  hand  over  Jerusalem,  as  if  he  would  harry  it  like  a 
bird's  nest,  Isaiah  beholds  him  struck  down,  and  crash 
like  the  fall  of  a  whole  Lebanon  of  cedars  (w.  33,  34). 

Behold  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  lopping  the  topmost 
boughs  with  a  sudden  crash, 

And  the  high  ones  of  stature  hewn  down,  and  the  lofty 
are  brought  low  I 

Yea,  He  moweth  down  t/ie  thickets  of  the  forest  with 
iron,  and  Lebanon  by  a  Mighty  Onefalleth, 
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AD  this  is  poetry.  Wc  are  not  to  suppose  that  the 
profifaet  actually  expected  the  Assyrian  to  take  the  route, 
wliicblielustaiddownforhini  with  so  much detaiL  Asa 
■attcrof  £Kt,Sarpndid  not  ad^'ance  across  the  Jewish 
frontier,  but  tnnied  away  by  the  coast-land  of  Philistia 
to  neet  his  eoeny  of  Egypt,  whom  be  defeated  at 
Rafia,  and  then  went  home  to  Nineveh,  ieavii^  Judah 
alone;.  And,  altboagh  some  twenty  years  later  the 
Aaayiiai  did  appear  before  Jerusalem,  as  threatening 
as  Isaiah  describes,  and  was  cut  down  in  as  sadden  and 
inirw^L'^if  a  manner,  yet  it  was  not  by  the  itinerary 
Isasab  here  raarlced  ior  him  that  he  caine,  but  in  quite 
another  direction :  6wn  the  south-west.  What  Isaiah 
merely  insists  upon  is  that  there  b  nothing  in  that 
wretched  treaty  of  Afaaz — that  failadoos  hmmom  reason 
— to  keep  Sargon  from  overrunning  Jodah  to  the  very 
vnlb  of  Jerusalem,  but  that,  even  though  he  does  so, 
dwfc  is  a  most  sure  Dtvitu  reason  for  the  Holy  Gty 
rtTBaining  inviolate. 

The  Assyrian  expected  to  take  Jerusalem.  But  he 
is  not  fats  own  master.  Though  he  knows  it  not,  and 
his  only  insdaet  is  that  of  destruction  (ver.  7),  be 
is  the  rod  in  God's  hand.  And  when  God  shall  have 
nsed  him  ibr  the  needed  punishment  of  Judah,  then  will 
God  visit  npoo  him  his  arrogance  and  brutality.  This 
Baa,  who  says  he  will  exploit  the  whole  earth  as 
be  harries  a  bird's  nest  (ver.  14),  who  believes 
ia  nothing  but  himself,  saying,  By  tJt*  strmgtk  of  my 
kmmd  J  kave  Jom  it,  and  by  mywisdam,/br  I ampntdmt, 
is  but  the  instrument  of  God,  aitd  all  his  boasting  is 
that  of  Utt  axe  against  him  that  Juweth  Uumrttk  and  oj 
At  aam  against  kim  thai  wieidttk  iL  Asif,  says  the 
propbet,  with  a  scorn  still  fresh  for  those  who  nuke 
i  ferce  the  ultimate  power  in  the  universe — As 
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if  a  rod  should  shake  them  that  lift  it  up,  or  as  if  a  sta£ 
ihould  lift  up  htm  that  is  not  wood.  By  the  way,  Isaiah 
has  a  word  for  his  countrymen.  What  folly  is  theirs, 
who  now  put  all  their  trust  in  this  world-force,  and  at 
another  time  cower  in  abject  fear  before  it!  Must  he 
again  bid  them  look  higher,  and  see  that  Assyria  is 
only  the  agent  in  God's  work  of  first  punishing  the 
whole  land,  but  afterwards  redeeming  His  people  I  In 
the  midst  of  denunciation  the  prophet's  stern  voice  breaks 
into  the  promise  of  this  later  hope  (vv.  24 — 27a) ;  and  at 
last  the  crash  of  the  fallen  Assyrian  is  scarcely  stiH, 
before  Isaiah  has  begun  to  declare  a  most  glorious 
future  of  grace  for  Israel.  But  this  carries  us  over  into 
the  eleventh  chapter,  and  we  had  better  first  of  all 
gather  up  the  lessons  of  the  tenth. 

This  prophecy  of  Isaiah  contains  a  great  Gospel  and 
two  great  Protests,  which  the  prophet  was  enabled  to 
make  in  the  strength  of  it :  one  against  the  Atheism  of 
Force,  and  one  against  the  Atheism  of  Fear. 

The  Gospel  of  the  chapter  is  just  that  which  we  have 
already  emphasized  as  the  gospel  par  excellence  of 
Isaiah :  the  Lord  exalted  in  righteousness,  God 
supreme  over  the  supremest  men  and  forces  of  the 
world.  But  we  now  see  it  carried  to  a  height  of  daring 
not  reached  before.  This  was  the  first  lime  that 
any  man  faced  the  sovereign  force  of  the  world  in  the 
full  sweep  of  victory,  and  told  himself  and  his  fellow- 
men  :  "  This  is  not  travelling  in  the  greatness  of  its  own 
strength,  but  is  simply  a  dead,  unconscious  instrument 
in  the  hand  of  God."  Let  us,  at  the  cost  of  a  little 
repetition,  get  at  the  heart  of  this.  We  shall  find  it 
wonderfully  modem. 

Belief  in  God  had  hitherto  been  local  and  circum- 
scribed.    Each  nation,  as  Isaiah  tells  us,  had  walked  in 
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the  name  of  its  god,  and  limited  his  power  and  pre- 
visijn  to  its  own  life  and  territory.  We  do  not 
blame  the  peoples  for  this.  Their  conception  of  God 
was  narrow,  because  their  life  was  narrow,  and  they 
confined  the  power  of  their  deity  to  their  own  borders 
because,  in  fact,  their  thoughts  seldom  strayed  beyond. 
But  now  the  barriers,  that  had  so  long  enclosed 
mankind  in  narrow  circles,  were  being  broken  down. 
Men's  thoughts  travelled  through  the  breaches,  and 
learned  that  outside  their  fatherland  there  lay  the 
world.  Their  lives  thereupon  widened  immensely,  but 
their  theologies  stood  still.  They  felt  the  great  forces 
which  shook  the  world,  but  their  gods  remained  the 
same  petty,  provincial  deities.  Then  came  this  great 
Assyrian  power,  hurtling  through  the  nations,  laughing 
at  their  gods  as  idols,  boasting  that  it  was  by  his  own 
strength  he  overcame  them,  and  to  simple  eyes  making 
good  his  boast  as  he  harried  the  whole  earth  like  a 
bird's  nest.  No  wonder  that  men's  hearts  were 
drawn  from  the  unseen  spiritualities  to  this  very  visible 
brutality  I  No  wonder  all  real  faith  in  the  gods  seemed 
to  be  dying  out,  and  that  men  made  it  the  business  of 
their  lives  to  seek  peace  with  this  world-force,  that  was 
carrying  everything,  including  the  gods  themselves, 
before  it  I  Mankind  was  in  danger  of  practical 
atheism :  of  placing,  as  Isaiah  tells  us,  the  ultimate 
faith  which  belongs  to  a  righteous  God  in  this  brute 
force:  of  substituting  embassies  for  prayers,  tribute 
for  sacrifice,  and  the  tricks  and  compromises  of 
diplomacy  for  the  endeavour  to  live  a  holy  and 
righteous  life.  Behold,  what  questions  were  at  issue ; 
questions  that  have  come  up  again  and  again  in  the 
>»i«tory  of  human  thought,  and  that  are  tugging  at  us 
lay  harder  than  ever  1 — whethe*"  *hc  visible,  sensible 
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forces  of  the  universe,  that  break  so  rudely  in  upon  our 
primitive  theologies,  are  what  we  men  have  to  make 
our  peace  with,  or  whether  there  is  behind  them  a 
Being,  who  wields  them  for  purposes,  far  transcending 
them,  of  justice  and  of  love ;  whether,  in  short,  we 
are  to  be  materialists  or  believers  in  God.  It  is  the 
same  old,  ever-new  debate.  The  factors  of  it  have 
only  changed  a  little  as  we  have  become  more  learned. 
Where  Isaiah  felt  the  Assyrians,  we  are  confronted  by 
the  evolution  of  nature  and  history,  and  the  material 
forces  into  which  it  sometimes  looks  ominously  like  as 
if  these  could  be  analysed.  Everything  that  has  come 
forcibly  and  gloriously  to  the  front  of  things,  every 
drift  that  apj>ears  to  dominate  history,  all  that  asserts 
its  claim  on  our  wonder,  and  offers  its  own  simple  and 
strong  solution  of  our  life — is  our  Assyria.  It  is  pre- 
cisely now,  as  then,  a  rush  of  new  powers  across  the 
horizon  of  our  knowledge,  which  makes  the  God,  who 
was  sufficient  for  the  narrower  knowledge  of  yesterday, 
seem  petty  and  old-fashioned  to-day.  This  problem  no 
generation  can  escape,  whose  vision  of  the  world  has 
become  wider  than  that  of  its  predecessors.  But 
Isaiah's  greatness  lay  in  this :  that  it  was  given  to  him 
to  attack  the  problem  the  first  time  it  presented  itself 
to  humanity  with  any  serious  force,  and  that  he  applied 
to  it  the  only  sure  solution — a  more  lofty  and  spiritual 
view  of  God  than  the  one  which  it  had  found  wanting. 
We  may  thus  paraphrase  his  argument :  "Give  me  a  God 
who  is  more  than  a  national  patron,  give  me  a  God 
who  cares  only  for  righteousness,  and  I  say  that  every 
material  force  the  world  exhibits  is  nothing  but  sub- 
ordinate to  Him.  Brute  force  cannot  be  anything  but 
an  instrument,  an  axe,  a  saw,  something  essentially 
mechanical  and  in  need  of  an  arm  to  lift  it.     Postu- 


htbt  a  saptemc  and  ri^teous  Ruler  of  the  world,  and 
j%M  not  oolj  have  aU  its  movetnents  explained,  but 
nay  rest  assured,  that  it  shall  only  be  permitted  to 
execute  jostice  and  pttrify  men.  The  world  cannot 
prex-ent  their  salvation,  if  God  have  willed  this." 

Isaiah's  problem  was  thus  the  fundamental  one 
between  Enth  and  atixisin;  bot  we  must  notice  that 
k  did  DOC  arise  thcoretkally,  dot  did  be  meet  it  by 
an  abstract  proposition.  This  fundamental  reUgious 
qoestioii — wbetber  men  are  to  trust  in  the  visible 
fcroea  of  the  world  or  in  the  invisible  God — came  up  as 
a  bit  of  practical  politics.  It  was  not  to  Isaiah  a 
phOosopbical  or  theological  question.  It  was  an  affair 
m  the  foreign  policy  of  Judah. 

Except  to  a  fcTV  thinkers,  the  question  between 
■alcrialiam  and  faith  never  does  present  itself  as  one 
of  abstratt  argument.  To  the  mass  of  men  it  is  always 
a  question  of  practical  life.  Statesmen  meet  it  in  their 
poBcifty  private  persons  in  the  conduct  of  their  fortunes. 
Few  of  Bs  trouble  our  heads  abotrt  an  intellectual 
atheism,  bat  the  temptations  to  practical  atheism  abound 
ooto  OS  aU  day  by  day.  Materialism  never  presents 
ksdf  as  a  mere  ism;  it  always  takes  some  concrete 
form.  Omr  Assyria  may  be  the  world  in  Christ's  sense, 
that  Qood  (H  successful,  heartless,  unscrupulous,  scornful 
fixves  winch  burst  ca  our  innocence,  with  their  chal- 
lenge to  make  terms,  and  pay  tribute,  or  go  down 
straightway  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  Beside  their 
frask  and  forceful  demands,  how  commonplace  and 
imJuant  do  the  simple  precepts  of  religion  often  seem  ; 
and  how  the  great  brazen  laugh  of  the  world  seems  to 
bleach  the  beauty  o«t  of  purity  and  honour !  According 
to  our  temper,  we  either  cower  before  its  insolence,  whin- 
ing that  character  and  energy  of  struggle  and  religious 
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peace  are  impossible  against  it ;  and  that  is  the  Atheism 
of  Fear,  with  which  Isaiah  charged  the  men  of  Jerusalem, 
when  they  were  paralysed  before  Assyria.  Or  we  seek 
to  ensure  ourselves  against  disaster  by  alliance  with 
the  world.  We  make  ourselves  one  with  it,  its  subjects 
and  imitators.  We  absorb  the  world's  temper,  get  to 
believe  in  nothing  but  success,  regard  men  only  as  they 
can  be  useful  to  us,  and  think  so  exclusively  of  our- 
selves as  to  lose  the  faculty  of  imagining  about  us  any 
other  right  or  need  or  pity.  And  all  that  is  the  Atheism 
of  Force,  with  w  hich  Isaiah  charfred  the  Assyrian.  It  is 
useless  to  think,  that  we  common  men  cannot  possibly 
sin  after  the  grand  manner  of  this  imperial  monster. 
In  our  measure  we  fatally  can.  In  this  commercial  age 
private  persons  very  easily  rise  to  a  position  of  influence, 
which  gives  almost  as  vast  a  stage  for  egotism  to  dis- 
play itself  as  the  Assyrian  boasted.  But  after  all  the 
human  Ego  needs  very  little  room  to  develop  the 
possibilities  ofatheism  that  are  in  it  An  idol  is  an  idol, 
whether  you  put  it  on  a  small  or  a  large  pedestal.  A 
tittle  man  with  a  little  work  may  as  easily  stand 
between  himself  and  God,  as  an  emperor  with  the  world 
at  his  feet.  Forgelfulness  that  he  is  a  servant,  a 
trader  on  graciously  entrusted  capital — and  then  at  the 
best  an  unprofitable  one — is  not  less  sinful  in  a  small 
egoist  than  in  a  great  one ;  it  is  only  very  much  more 
ridiculous,  than  Isaiah,  with  his  scorn,  has  made  it  to 
appear  in  the  Assyrian. 

Or  our  Assyria  may  be  the  forces  of  nature,  which 
have  swept  upon  the  knowledge  of  this  generation  with 
the  novelty  and  impetus,  with  which  the  northern  hosts 
burst  across  the  horizon  of  Israel.  Men  to-day,  in  the 
course  of  their  education,  become  acquainted  with  laws 
and  forces,  which  dwarf  the  simpler  theologies  of  their 
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boyhood,  pretty  much  as  the  primitive  beliefs  of  Israel 
dwindled  before  the  arrogant  face  of  Assyria.  The 
akentative  confixints  them  either  to  retain,  with  a 
narroired  and  fearful  heart,  their  old  conceptions  of 
God,  or  to  find  their  enthusiasm  in  studying,  and  their 
duty  in  relating  themselves  to,  the  forces  of  nature 
alooe.  If  this  be  the  only  alternative,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  most  men  will  take  the  latter  course. 
We  ought  as  little  to  wonder  at  men  of  to-day  abandon- 
ing certain  theologies  and  forms  of  religion  for  a  down- 
right naturalism — for  the  study  of  powers  that  appeal 
so  much  to  the  curiosity  and  reverence  of  man — as  we 
wonder  at  the  poor  Jews  of  the  eighth  century  before 
Christ  forsaking  their  provincial  conceptions  of  God 
as  a  tribal  Deity  for  homage  to  this  great  Assyrian,  who 
handled  the  nations  and  their  gods  as  his  playthings. 
But  is  such  the  only  alternative  ?  Is  there  no  higher 
and  sovereign  conception  of  God,  in  which  even  these 
natural  forces  may  find  their  explanation  and  term  ? 
Isaiah  found  such  a  conception  for  his  problem,  and  his 
problem  was  very  similar  to  ours.  Beneath  his  idea  of 
God,  exalted  and  spiritual,  even  the  unperial  Assyrian, 
in  all  his  arrogance,  fell  subordinate  and  serviceable. 
The  prophet's  faith  never  wavered,  and  in  the  end  was 
vindicated  by  history.  Shall  we  not  at  least  attempt 
hit  method  of  solution  ?  We  could  not  do  better  than 
by  taking  his  factors.  Isaiah  got  a  God  more  powerful 
than  Assyria,  by  simply  exalling  the  old  God  of  his 
nation  in  righteousness.  This  Hebrew  was  saved  from 
the  terrible  conclusion,  that  the  selfish,  cruel  force  which 
in  his  day  carried  all  before  it  was  the  highest  power 
in  life,  simply  by  believing  righteousness  to  be  more 
exalted  stilL  But  have  twenty-five  centuries  made  any 
clange  upon  this  power,  by  which  Isaiah  interpreted 
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history  and  overcame  the  world  ?  Is  righteousness  less 
sovereign  now  than  then,  or  was  conscience  more  im- 
perative when  it  spoke  in  Hebrew  than  when  it  speaks 
in  English  ?  Among  the  decrees  of  nature,  at  last 
interpreted  for  us  in  all  their  scojje  and  reiterated 
upon  our  imaginations  by  the  ablest  men  of  the  age, 
truth,  purity  and  civic  justice  as  confidently  assert 
their  ultimate  victory,  as  when  they  were  threatened 
merely  by  the  arrogance  of  a  human  despot.  The 
discipline  of  science  and  the  glories  of  the  worship  of 
nature  are  indeed  justly  vaunted  over  the  childish  and 
narrow-minded  ideas  of  God,  that  prevail,  in  much  of 
our  average  Christianity.  But  more  glorious  than  any- 
thing in  earth  or  heaven  is  character,  and  the  adora- 
tion of  a  holy  and  loving  will  makes  more  for  "  victory 
and  law"  than  the  discipline  or  the  enthusiasm  of 
science.  Therefore,  if  our  conceptions  of  God  are 
cverwlielmed  by  what  we  know  of  nature,  let  us  seek 
to  enlarge  and  spiritualize  them.  Let  us  insist,  as  Isaiah 
did,  upon  His  righteousness,  until  our  God  once  more 
appear  indubitably  supreme. 

Otherwise  we  are  left  with  the  intolerable  paradox, 
that  truth  and  honesty,  patience  and  the  love  of  man  to 
man,  are  after  all  but  the  playthings  and  "ictims  of 
force ;  that,  to  adapt  the  words  of  Isaiah,  the  rod  really 
shakes  him  who  lifts  it  up,  and  the  staff  is  wielding  that 
which  is  not  wood. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


THE  SPUUT  OF  GOD  IN  MAN  AND  THE  ANIMALS. 

ISAIAB  XL,  xiL  (aSOOT  720  B.C  7) 

BENEATH  the  crash  of  the  Assyrian  with  which 
the  tenth  chapter  closes,  we  pass  out  into  the 
eleventh  upon  a  glorious  prospect  of  Israel's  future. 
The  Assyrian  when  he  falls  shall  fall  for  ever  like  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  that  send  no  fresh  sprout  forth 
from  thdr  broicen  stumps.  But  out  of  the  trunk  of 
the  Judaean  oak,  also  brought  down  by  these  terrible 
storms,  Isaiah  sees  springing  a  fair  and  powerful 
Branch.  .Assyria,  he  would  tell  us,  has  no  future. 
Judah  has  a  future,  and  at  first  the  prophet  sees  it 
in  a  scion  of  her  royal  house.  The  nation  shall  be 
almost  exterminated,  the  dynasty  of  David  hewn  to 
a  stump  ;  yet  tkrre  shall  spring  a  shool  from  the  stock  of 
Jtsse,  and  a  branch  front  his  roots  shall  bear  fruit. 

The  picture  of  this  future,  which  fills  the  eleventh 
chapter,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  that  Isaiah  has 
drawn.  Three  great  prospects  are  unfolded  in  it :  a 
prospect  of  mind,  a  prospect  of  nature  and  a  prospect 
of  history.  To  begin  with,  there  is  (w.  2 — 5)  the 
geography  of  a  royal  mind  in  its  stretches  of  character, 
knowledge  and  achievement.  We  have  next  (vv.  5 — 9) 
a  vision  of  the  restitution  of  nature,  Paradise  re- 
gained.      And,    thirdly    (vv.    9 — 16),    there    is    the 
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geography  of  Israel's  redemption,  the  coasts  and 
highways  along  which  the  hosts  of  the  dispersion 
sweep  up  from  captivity  to  a  station  of  supremacy 
over  the  world.  To  this  third  prospect  chapter  lii. 
forms  a  fitting  conclusion,  a  hymn  of  praise  in  the 
mouth  of  returning  exiles.*  The  human  mind,  nature 
and  history  are  the  three  dimensions  of  life,  and  across 
them  all  the  prophet  tells  us  that  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
will  fill  the  future  with  His  marvels  of  righteousness, 
wisdom  and  peace.  He  presents  to  us  three  great 
ideals:  the  perfect  indwelling  of  our  humanity  by  the 
Spirit  of  God ;  the  peace  and  communion  of  all 
nature,  covered  with  the  knowledge  of  God ;  the 
traversing  of  all  history  by  the  Divine  purposes  of 
redemption. 


L  The  Messiah  and  the  Spirjt  of  the  Lord 
(xi.  i-S). 

The  first  form,  in  which  Isaiah  sees  Israel's  longed- 
for  future  realised,  is  that  whirh  he  so  often  exalts  and 
makes  glistering  upon  the  threshold  of  the  future — the 
form  of  a  king.  It  is  a  peculiarity,  which  we  cannot 
fail  to  remark  about  Isaiah's  scattered  representations 
of  this  brilliant  figure,  that  they  have  no  connecting 
link.  1  hey  do  not  allude  to  one  another,  nor  employ  a 
common  terminology,  even  the  word  king  dropping 
out  of  some  of  them.  The  earliest  of  the  series 
bestows  a  name  on  the  Messiah,  which  none  of  the 
others  repeat,  nor  does  Isaiah  say  in  any  of  them, 
1  his  is  He  of  wh(/m  1  have  spoken  before.  Perhaps 
the  disconnectedness  of  these  oracles  is  as  strong  a 
proof  as  is  necessary  of  the  view  we  have  formed  that 
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*  The  authenticity  of  this  hymn  has  been  called  ia  quettioo. 
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throughout  his  ministry  our  prophet  had  before  him 
DO  distinct,  identical  individual,  but  rather  an  ideal  of 
virtue  and  kinghood,  whose  features  varied  according 
to  the  conditions  of  the  time.  In  this  chapter  Isaiah 
recalls  nothing  of  Immanuel,  or  of  the  Prince-of-the- 
Four-Names.  Nevertheless  (besides  for  the  first  time 
deriving  the  Messiah  from  the  house  of  David),  he 
carries  his  description  forward  to  a  stage  which  lies 
beyond  and  to  some  extent  implies  his  two  previous 
portraits.  Immanuel  was  only  a  Sufferer  with  His 
f  people  in  the  day  of  their  oppression.  The  Prince-of- 
ihe-Four-Names  was  the  Redeemer  of  his  people  from 
their  captivity,  and  stepped  to  his  throne  not  only 
after  victory,  but  with  the  promise  of  a  long  and  just 
government  shining  from  the  titles  by  which  He  was 
proclaimed.  But  now  Isaiah  not  only  speaks  at  length 
of  this  peaceful  reign — a  chronological  advance — but 
describes  his  hero  so  inwardly  that  we  also  feel  a 
certain  spiritual  advance.  The  Messiah  is  no  more  a 
mere  experience,  as  Immanuel  was,  nor  only  outward 
deed  and  promise,  like  the  Prince-of-the-Four-Names, 
but  at  last,  and  very  strongly,  a  character.  The 
second  verse  is  the  definition  of  this  character;  the 
third  describes  the  atmosphere  in  which  it  lives.  And 
Ihert  shall  rest  upon  him  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
mugjht^  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  Jehovah  : 
and  he  shall  draw  breath  in  the  fear  of  Jehovah — in 
other  words,  ripeness  but  also  sharpness  of  mind; 
Boral  decision  and  heroic  energy ;  piety  in  its  two 
(brms  of  knowing  the  will  of  God  and  feeling  the 
coastraint  to  perform  it.  We  could  not  have  a  more 
summary  of  the  strong  elements  of  a  ruling 
But  it  is  only  as  Judge  and  Ruler  that  Isaiah 
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cares  here  to  think  of  his  hero.  Nothing  is  said  of 
the  tender  virtues,  and  we  feel  that  the  prophet  still 
stands  in  the  days  of  the  need  of  inflexible  govern- 
ment and  purgation  in  Judah. 

Dean  Pluraptre  has  plausibly  suggested,  that  these 
verses  may  represent  the  programme  which  Isaiah  set 
before  his  pupil  Hezekiah  on  his  accession  to  the  charge 
of  a  nation,  whom  his  weak  predecessor  had  suffered  to 
lapse  into  such  abuse  of  justice  and  laxity  of  morals.* 
The  acts  of  government  described  are  all  of  a  punitive 
and  repressive  character.  The  hero  speaks  only  to 
make  the  land  tremble :  And  He  shall  smite  the  land'f 
with  the  rod  of  His  mouth  [what  need,  after  the 
whispering,  indecisive  Ahaz  1],  and  with  the  breath  oj 
His  lips  shall  He  slay  the  wicked. 

This,  though  a  fuller  and  more  ethical  picture  of  the 
Messiah  than  even  the  ninth  chapter,  is  evidently 
wanting  in  many  of  the  traits  of  a  perfect  man. 
Isaiah  has  to  grow  in  his  conception  of  his  Hero, 
and  will  grow  as  the  years  go  on,  in  tenderness.  His 
thirty-second  chapter  is  a  much  richer,  a  more  gracious 
and  humane  picture  of  the  Messiah.  There  the 
Victor  of  the  ninth  and  righteous  Judge  of  the 
eleventh  chapters  is  represented  as  a  Man,  who  shall 
not  only  punish  but  protect,  and  not  only  reign  but 
inspire,  who  shall  be  life  as  well  as  victory  and  justice 
to  His  people — an  hiding-place  Jrom  the  wind  and  a 

*  Dean  Plutnptrc  notes  the  identity  of  the  ethical  terminology  of 
this  passage  with  that  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  and  conjectures  that 
the  additions  to  the  original  nucleus,  chaps,  x. — xxiv.,  and  therefore 
the  whole  form,  of  the  book  of  Proverbs,  may  be  due  to  the  editorship 
of  Isaiah,  and  perhaps  was  the  manual  of  ethics,  on  which  he  sought 
to  mould  the  character  of  Heiekiah  (Exfosilor,  srries  iL,  v.,  p.  213). 

t  Perhaps  for  land — cantt — we  ought,  with  Lagarde,  to  read  fynm^— 
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r  from  the  tempest,  as  rixtrs  of  water  in  a  dry  plau^ 
mt  At  sktdom  ef  a  gnat  rock  in  a  vetary  land. 

A  ccMceptioD  so  limited  to  the  qualificatiotis  of  an 
earthly  nxmarch,  as  this  of  chap,  xi.,  fives  us  no  ground 
for  drafting  from  our  previous  conclusion,  that  Isaiah 
had  not  a  "  snpematural "  personality  in  his  view.  The 
Christian  Church,  however,  has  not  confined  the  applica- 
i  of  the  passage  to  earthly  kirgs  and  magistrates,  but 
\  its  perfect  fulfilment  in  the  indwelling  of  Christ's 
nature  by  the  Holy  Ghost.  But  it  is  remarkable, 
that  for  this  exegesis  she  has  not  made  use  of  the  most 
*  Sttpematural "  of  the  details  of  character  here 
portrayed.  If  the  Old  Testament  has  a  phrase  (at 
■nlessncss,  that  phrase  occurs  here,  in  the  beginning 
of  liie  third  i*erse.  In  the  authorized  English  \-ersion 
it  is  translated,  and  shall  mak*  him  of  quick  under- 
ttamSmg  im  the  fear  of  tke  Lord,  and  in  the  Rex-ised 
Version,  His  delight  shall  be  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  on 
the  margin  the  literal  meaning  of  delight  is  gi%-en  as  scenL 
Bat  tlK  phrase  may  as  well  mean,  He  shall  draw  his 
krwmlk  im  the  fear  of  the  Lord;  and  it  is  a  great  pity,  that 
oar  revisers  have  not  even  on  the  margin  given  to  English 
readers  any  suggestion  of  so  picturesque,  and  probably 
•E>  correct,  a  rendering.  It  is  a  most  expressive  definition 
of  sinlessness — sinlessness  which  was  the  attribute  of 
Chriat  alooe.  We,  however  purely  intentioned  we  be,  are 
caatpaased  about  by  an  atmosphere  of  sin.  We  cannot 
help  breathmg  what  now  inflames  our  passions,  now 
&S3»  car  wannest  feelings,  and  makes  our  throats 
t*"— p»*^  of  honest  testimony  or  glorious  praise.  As 
oxygen  to  a  dying  fire,  so  the  worldliness  we  breathe  is 
to  the  sin  within  us.  We  cannot  help  it ;  it  is  the  atmo- 
^iheFe  into  which  we  are  bom.  But  from  this  Christ 
:  of  laen  was  fi-ee;.     He  was  His  own  atmosphere^ 
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drawing  bnalh  in  the  /car  of  the  Lord,  Of  Him  alone 
is  it  recorded,  that,  though  living  in  the  world,  He 
was  never  infected  with  the  world's  sin.  The  blast  of 
no  man's  cruelty  ever  kindled  unholy  wrath  within  His 
breast;  nor  did  men's  unbelief  carry  to  His  soul  its 
deadly  chill.  Not  even  when  He  was  led  of  the  devil 
into  the  atmosphere  of  temptation,  did  His  heart  throb 
with  one  rebellious  ambition.  Christ  drew  breath  in  the 
fear  of  the  Lord. 

But  draughts  of  this  atmosphere  are  possible  to  us 
also,  to  whom  the  Holy  Spirit  is  granted.  We  too, 
who  sicken  with  the  tainted  breath  of  society,  and  see 
the  characters  of  children  about  us  fall  away  and  the 
hidden  evil  within  leap  to  swift  flame  before  the  blasts 
of  the  world — we  too  may,  by  Christ's  grace,  draw 
breath,  like  Him,  in  the  fear  of  the  Ijord.  Recall  some 
day  when,  leaving  your  close  room  and  the  smoky 
city,  you  breasted  the  hills  of  God,  and  into  opened 
lungs  drew  deep  draughts  of  the  fresh  air  of  heaven. 
What  strength  it  gave  your  body,  and  with  what  a 
glow  of  happiness  your  mind  was  filled  I  What  that 
is  physically,  Christ  has  made  possible  for  us  men 
morally.  He  has  revealed  stretches  and  eminences  of 
life,  where,  following  in  His  footsteps,  we  also  shall 
draw  for  our  breath  the  fear  of  God,  This  air  is 
inspired  up  every  steep  hill  of  effort,  and  upon  all 
summits  of  worship.  In  the  most  passion-haunted  air, 
prayer  will  immediately  bring  this  atmosphere  about 
a  man,  and  on  the  wings  of  praise  the  poorest  soul 
may  rise  from  the  miasma  of  temptation,  and  sing  forth 
her  song  into  the  azure  with  as  clear  a  throat  as  the 
lark's. 

And  what  else  is  heaven  to  be,  if  not  this  ?  God,  we 
are  told,  shall  be  its  Sun  ;  but  its  atmosphere  shall  be 
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His  fear,  which  is  clean  and  endureth  for  ever.  Heaven 
most  real  as  a  moral  open-air,  where  every 
breath  is  an  inspiration,  and  every  pulse  a  healthy  joy, 
wheic  no  thoughts  from  within  us  find  breath  but 
those  of  obedience  and  praise,  and  all  our  passions 
ax>d  aspirations  are  of  the  will  of  God.  He  that  lives 
near  to  Christ,  and  by  Christ  often  seeks  God  in 
prayer,  may  create  for  himself  even  on  earth  such  a 
heaven,  perfecting  holiness  in  the  fear  of  God. 

IL  The  Sevtm  Spirtts  or  God  (xi.  2,  3). 

This  passage,  which  suggests  so  much  of  Christ,  is 
also  far  Christian  Theology  and  Art  a  classical  pas- 
sa^  on  the  Third  Person  of  the  Trinity.  If  the  texts 
in  the  book  of  Revelation  (chaps,  i.  4 ;  iiL  i  ;  iv.  5 ; 
T.  6)  upon  the  Seven  Spirits  of  God  were  not  them- 
selves founded  on  this  text  of  Isaiah,  it  is  certain  that 
the  Church  immediately  began  to  interpret  them  by  its 
details.  While  there  are  only  six  spirits  of  God  named 
here — three  pairs — yet,  in  order  to  complete  the  perfect 
number,  the  exegesis  of  early  Christianity  sometimes 
added  tlu  Spirit  of  the  Lord  at  the  beginning  of  verse  2 
as  the  central  branch  of  a  seven-branched  candlestick ; 
or  sometimes  the  quick  understanding  in  the  fear  of  the 
Lard  in  the  beginning  of  verse  3  was  attached  as  the 
erventb  branch.     (Compare  Zech.  iv.  6.) 

It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  almost  no  single  text  of 
SoripCure,  which  has  more  impressed  itself  uf>on  Christian 
doctrine  and  symbol  than  this  second  verse  of  the 
Herenth  chapter,  interpreted  as  a  definition  of  the 
Seven  Spirits  of  God.  In  the  theology,  art  and 
worship  of  the  Middle  Ages  it  dominated  the  expression 
of  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  First,  and  most  native 
to  its  oripn,  arose  the  employment  of  this  text  at  the 
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coronation  of  kings  and  the  fencing  of  tribunals  of 
justice.  What  Isaiah  wrote  for  Hezekiah  of  Judah 
became  the  official  p>rayer,  song  or  ensaniple  of  the 
earliest  Christian  kings  in  Europe.  It  is  evidently  the 
model  of  that  royal  hymn — not  by  Charlemagne,  as 
usually  supposed,  but  by  his  grandson  Charles  the 
Bald— the  Vent  Creator  Spiritus.  In  a  Greek  miniature 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  a  dove,  is  seen 
hovering  over  King  David,  who  displays  the  prayer: 
Gii>e  the  king  Thy  judgements,  O  God,  and  Thy  righteous- 
ness to  the  king's  son,  while  there  stand  on  either  side 
of  him  the  figures  of  Wisdom  and  Prophecy.*  Henry 
III.'s  order  of  knighthood,  "  Du  Saint  Esprit,"  was  re- 
stricted to  political  men,  and  particularly  to  magistrates. 
But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  identification  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  rigorous  virtues  of  our  passage 
occurs  in  a  story  of  St.  Dunstan,  who,  just  before  mass 
on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  discovered  that  three  coiners, 
who  had  been  sentenced  to  death,  were  being  respited 
till  the  Festival  of  the  Holy  Ghost  should  be  over. 
"  It  shall  not  be  thus,"  cried  the  indignant  saint,  and 
gave  orders  for  their  immediate  execution.  There  was 
remonstrance,  but  he,  no  doubt  with  the  eleventh  of 
Isaiah  in  mind,  insisted,  and  was  obeyed.  "  I  now 
hope,"  he  said,  resuming  the  mass,  "  that  God  will  be 
pleased  to  accept  the  sacrifice  I  am  about  to  offer." 
"  Whereupon,"  stys  the  veracious  Acts  of  the  Saints, 
"  a  snow-white  dove  did,  in  the  vision  of  many,  descend 
from  heaven,  and  until  the  sacrifice  was  completed 
remain  above  his  head  in  silence,  with  wings  ex- 
tended and  motionless."  Which  may  be  as  much  legend 
as  we   have   the   heart   to   make  it,  but  nevertheless 
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remaina  a  Bare  proof  of  the  association,  by  discerning 
omfiKTals  who  could  read  their  Scriptures,  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  with  the  decisiveness  and  rigorous  justice 
of  Isaiah's  "  mirror  for  magistrates."* 

But  the  influence  of  our  passage  may  be  followed  to 
that  wider  definidon  of  the  Spirit's  woric,  which  made 
Hia  die  Fountain  of  all  intelligence.  The  Spirits  of  the 
Locd  mentioned  by  Isaiah  are  prevailingly  intellectual ; 
aad  the  mediaeval  Church,  using  the  details  of  this  passage 
to  interpret  Qirist's  own  intimation  of  the  Paraclete  as 
the  Spirit  of  truth, — remembering  also  the  story  of 
Pentecost,  when  the  Spirit  bestowed  the  gifls  of 
tengwrs,  and  the  case  of  Stephen,  who,  in  the  triumph 
of  his  eloquence  and  learning,  was  said  to  be  full  of 
the  H<^  Ghost, — did  regard,  as  Gregory  of  Tours 
opRSsly  dedared,  the  Holy  Spirit  as  the  "  God  of  the 
intcQect  more  than  of  the  bean."  All  Q>uncils  were 
opened  by  a  mass  to  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  few,  who 
bsve  examined  with  care  the  windows  of  mediaeval 
dmrcfaes,  will  have  failed  to  be  struck  with  the  fre- 
quency with  which  the  Dove  is  seen  descending  upon 
tbe  beads  of  miraculously  learned  persons,  or  presiding 
at  <&cnssions,  or  hovering  over  groups  of  figures  repre- 
senting the  sdences.t  To  the  medixval  Church,  then, 
the  Holy  Spirit  was  the  Author  of  the  intellect,  more 
eaperially  of  the  governing  and  political  intellect ;  and 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  after  a  study  of  the  variations 
of  this  doctiine,  that  the  first  five  \-erses  of  the  eleventh 
of  Isaiah  formed  upon  it  the  classical  text  of  appeal. 
To  Christians,  who  have  been  accustomed  by  the  use  of 
the  word  Comforter  to  associate  the  Spirit  only  with 

*  tXdnt,  Okrifimm  /ecmografiy,  EnjU  trar.s,  i^  4J6. 
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the  gentle  and  consoling  influences  of  heaven,  it  may 
seem  strange  to  find  His  energy  identified  with  the  stern 
rigour  of  the  magistrate.  But  in  its  practical,  intelligent 
and  reasonable  uses  the  mediaeval  doctrine  is  greatly  to 
be  preferred,  on  grounds  both  of  Scripture  and  common- 
sense,  to  those  two  comparatively  modem  corruptions 
of  it,  one  of  which  emphasizes  the  Spirit's  influence  in 
the  exclusive  operation  of  the  grace  of  orders,  and  the 
other,  driving  to  an  opposite  extreme,  dissipates  it  into 
the  vaguest  religiosity.  It  is  one  of  the  curiosities  of 
Christian  theology,  that  a  Divine  influence,  asserted  by 
Scripture  and  believed  by  the  early  Church  to  manifest 
itself  in  the  successful  conduct  of  civil  offices  and  the 
fulness  of  intellectual  learning,  should  in  these  latter 
days  be  so  often  set  up  in  a  sort  of  "supernatural" 
opposition  to  practical  wisdom  and  the  results  of 
science.  But  we  may  go  back  to  Isaiah  for  the  same 
kind  of  correction  on  this  doctrine,  as  he  has  given 
us  on  the  doctrine  of  faith ;  and  while  we  do  not  forget 
the  richer  meaning  the  New  Testament  bestows  on  the 
operation  of  the  Divine  Spirit,  we  may  learn  from  the 
Hebrew  prophet  to  seek  the  inspiration  of  the  Holy 
Ghost  in  all  the  endeavours  of  science,  and  not  to 
forget  that  it  is  His  guidance  alone  which  enables  us 
to  succeed  in  the  conduct  of  our  ofEces  and  fortunes. 


III.  The  Redemption  or  Nature  (xi.  6-9). 

But  Isaiah  will  not  be  satisfied  with  the  establisti- 
ment  of  a  strong  government  in  the  land  and  the 
redemption  of  human  society  from  chaos.  He  prophe- 
sies the  redemption  of  all  nature  as  well  It  is  one  of 
those  errors,  which  distort  both  the  poetry  and  truth  of 
the   Bible,  to   suppose   that  by  the   bears,  lions   and 
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repdks  which  the  prophet  oow  sees  tamed  in  the  time 
of  tile  regeneration,  he  intends  the  violent  human 
characters  which  be  so  often  attacks.  When  Isaiah 
here  talks  at  the  beasts,  he  means  the  beasts.  The 
passage  is  not  allegoncal,  but  direct,  and  forms  a 
paral^l  to  the  wcH-known  passage  in  the  eighth  of 
RoaaBS.  Isaiah  and  Paid,  chief  apostles  of  the  two 
coveaauats,  both  interrupt  their  magnificent  odes  upon 
the  ootpouring  of  the  Spirit,  to  remind  us  that  t^.e  bene- 
fits of  Uns  will  be  shared  by  the  brute  and  unintelligent 
CTeatkNL.  And,  perhaps,  there  is  no  finer  contrast  in  the 
Scriptures  than  here,  where  beside  so  majestic  a  de- 
acriptioa  of  the  intellectual  faculties  of  humanity  Isaiah 
places  so  charming  a  picture  of  the  docility  and  sport- 
fiihiess  of  wild  animals, — And  a  Utile  child  shall  lead 


We,  who  live  in  countries,  from  which  wild  beasts 
hsre  been  exterminated,  cannot  understand  the  in- 
security and  terror,  that  they  cause  in  regions  where 
tfaey  abound.  A  modem  seer  of  the  times  of  r^ 
ggncratioo  wotdd  leave  the  wild  animals  out  of  his 
They  do  not  impress  any  more  the  human 
or  imagination.  But  they  once  did  so  most 
ttrtibUj.  The  hostility  between  man  and  the  beasts 
aoC  only  formed  once  upon  a  time  the  chief  material 
obstacle  in  the  progress  of  the  race,  but  remains  still 
to  the  rcL'gious  thinker  the  most  pathetic  portion  of  that 
groaning  and  travailing  of  all  creation,  which  is  so  heavy 
B  burden  on  his  heart  Isaiah,  from  his  ancient  point  of 
view,  is  in  thorough  accord  with  the  order  of  civilisa- 
tion, when  he  represents  the  subjugation  of  wild  animals 
as  the  first  problem  of  man,  after  he  has  established  a 
atroog  government  in  the  land.  So  far  from  rhetoriz- 
ieg  or    aDcgoiizing — above  which    literary    forms   it 
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would  appear  to  be  impossible  for  the  appreciation  of 
some  of  his  commentators  to  follow  him — Isaiah  is 
earnestly  celebrating  a  very  real  moment  in  the  laborious 
progress  of  mankind.  Isaiah  stands  where  Hercules 
stood,  and  Theseus,  and  Arthur  when 

"There  grew  great  tracts  of  wildemeaa^ 
Wherein  the  beast  was  ever  more  and  more, 
But  man  was  less  and  less  till  Arthur  came. 
And  he  drave 
The  heathen,  and  he  slew  the  beast,  and  felled 
The  forest,  and  let  in  the  sun,  and  made 
Broad  pathways  for  the  hunter  and  the  knight, 
And  so  returned.' 

But  Isaiah  would  solve  the  grim  problem  of  the  war- 
fare between  man  and  his  lower  fellow-creatures  in  a 
very  different  way  from  that,  of  which  these  heroes 
have  set  the  example  to  humanity,  Isaiah  would  not 
have  the  wild  beasts  exterminated,  but  tamed.  There 
our  Western  and  modern  imagination  may  fail  to  follow 
him,  especially  when  he  includes  reptiles  in  the  regenera- 
tion, and  prophesies  of  adders  and  lizards  as  the  play- 
things of  children.  But  surely  there  is  no  genial  man, 
who  has  watched  the  varied  forms  of  life  that  sport  in  the 
Southern  sunshine,  who  will  not  sympathize  with  the  pro- 
phet in  his  joyous  vision.  Upon  a  warm  spring  day  in 
Palestine,  to  sit  upon  the  grass,  beside  some  old  dyke 
or  ruin  with  its  face  to  the  south,  is  indeed  to  obtain  a 
rapturous  view  of  the  wealth  of  life,  with  which  the 
bountiful  God  has  blessed  and  made  merry  man's 
dwelling-place.  How  the  lizards  come  and  go  among 
the  grey  stones,  and  flash  like  jewels  in  the  dust  I  And 
the  timid  snake  rippling  quickly  past  through  the  grass, 
and  the  leisurely  tortoise,  with  his  shiny  back,  and  the 
chameleon,  shivering  into  new  colour  as  he  passes  from 
twig  to  stone  and  stone  to  straw, — all  the  sir  the  while 
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aine  with  the  music  of  the  cricket  and  the  bee  I  You  feel 
due  tbe  ideal  is  not  to  destroy  these  pretty  things  as 
veTmin.  \Muit  a  loss  of  colour  the  lizards  alone  would 
iaaply  1  But,  as  Isaiah  declares, — whom  we  may  imagine 
walking  with  his  children  up  the  steep  vineyard  paths, 
to  watch  the  creatures  come  and  go  upon  the  dry  dykes 
on  cither  hand, — the  ideal  is  to  bring  them  into  sym- 
pathy with  ourselves,  make  pets  of  them  and  playthings 
far  children,  who  indeed  stretch  out  their  hands  in  joy 
to  the  pretty  toys.  Why  should  we  need  to  fight  with, 
or  destroy,  any  of  tbe  happy  life  the  Lord  has  created  ? 
Why  have  we  this  loathing  to  it,  and  need  to  defend 
oorselves  from  it,  when  there  is  so  much  suffering  we 
eoold  cure,  and  so  much  childlikeness  we  could  amuse 
and  be  amused  by,  and  yet  it  will  not  let  us  near  ? 
To  these  questions  there  is  not  another  answer  but  the 
aaswerof  the  Bible:  that  this  curse  of  conflict  and  distrust 
between  man  and  his  fellow-creatures  is  due  to  man's 
stn,  and  shall  only  be  done  away  by  man's  redemption. 
Nor  bthis  Bible  answer, — of  which  the  book  of  Genesis 
OS  the  one  end,  and  this  text  of  Isaiah  the  other, — 
pious  opinion,  which  the  true  history  of  man's 
JlnAxng  with  wild  beasts  by  extermination  proves  to  be 
■HB  *<  111  ilile.  We  may  take  on  scientific  authority  a 
fiew  facts  as  hints  from  nature,  that  after  all  man  is  to 
bbme  for  the  wildoess  of  the  beasts,  and  that  through 
fan  sanctification  they  ma3'  be  restored  to  sympathy  with 
hinmrif  Charles  Darwin  says :  "  It  deserves  notice, 
that  at  an  extremely  ancient  period,  when  man  first 
entered  any  country  the  animals  living  there  would 
ha\-e  felt  i>o  instincti\-e  or  inherited  fear  of  him,  and 
would  consequently  have  been  tamed  far  more  easily 
than  at  present."  And  he  gives  some  very  instructive 
(mom  in  proof  of  this  with  regard  to  dogs,  antelopes. 
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manatees  and  hawks,  "  Quadrupeds  and  birds  which 
have  seldom  been  disturbed  by  man  dread  him  no  more 
than  do  our  English  birds  the  cows  or  horses  grazing 
in  the  fields."*  Darwin's  details  are  peculiarly  pathetic 
in  their  revelation  of  the  brutes'  utter  trustfulness  in 
man,  before  they  get  to  know  him.  Persons,  who  have 
had  to  do  with  individual  animals  of  a  species  that 
has  never  been  thoroughly  tamed,  are  aware  that  the 
difficulty  of  training  them  lies  in  convincing  them  of 
our  sincerity  and  good-heartedness,  and  that  when  this 
is  got  over  they  will  learn  almost  any  trick  or  habit. 
The  well-known  lines  of  Burns  to  the  field-mouse  gather 
up  the  cause  of  all  this  in  a  fashion  very  similar  to  the 
Bible's. 

*  Tm  truly  sorry  manS  dominion 

Has  brolten  nature's  social  union, 

And  justifies  that  ill  opinion. 
Which  makes  thee  startle 

At  me,  thy  poor  earth-bom  companioa 
And  fellow-mortal.'' 

How  much  the  appeal  of  suffering  animals  to  man — 
the  look  of  a  wounded  horse  or  dog  with  a  meaning 
which  speech  would  only  spoil,  the  tales  of  beasts  of 
prey  that  in  pain  have  turned  to  man  as  their  physician, 
the  approach  of  the  wildest  birds  in  winter  to  our  feet 
as  their  Providence — how  much  all  these  prove  Paul's 
saying  that  the  earnest  expectation  of  the  creature  waiteth 
for  the  manifestation  of  the  sons  of  God.  And  we  have 
other  signals,  than  those  afforded  by  the  pain  and 
pressure  of  the  beasts  themselves,  of  the  time  when 
they  and  man  shall  sympathize.  The  natural  history 
of  many  of  our  breeds  of  domesticated  animals  teaches 
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a  the  lesson  that  thrir  gro\%-th  in  skill  and  character — 
DO  oae  who  has  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  several  dogs  will 
dinwnlr  the  possibilcty  of  character  in  the  lower  animals — 
ha*  been  proportioaate  to  man's  own.  Though  savrages 
vc  IbfMi  of  keeping  and  taming  animals,  they  fail  to 
advmee  tfaen  to  the  stages  of  cunning  and  discipline, 
wliidi  animals  reach  under  the  influence  of  civilised 
■BD.*  •*  No  instance  is  on  record,"  says  Darwin,  "  of 
aacfa  dogs  as  bloodhounds,  spaniels  or  true  greyhounds 
kanring  been  kept  by  savages;  they  are  the  products 
of  long-continued  civilisation. " 

These  tuts,  if  few,  certainly  bear  in  the  direction  of 
Isaiah's  prophecy,  that  not  by  extermination  of  the 
beaat%  but  by  the  indaence  upon  them  of  man's  greater 
fofce  of  character,  may  that  warfare  be  brought  to  an 
cod,  of  which  man's  sin,  according  to  the  Bible,  is  the 
anginal  cause. 

The  practical  "uses"  of  such  a  passage  of  Scripture 
as  this  are  plain.  Some  of  them  are  the  awful  re- 
^toosibnity  of  man's  position  as  the  keystone  of 
creation,  the  material  eff  cts  of  sin,  and  especially  the 
leBgionsaess  of  our  relation  to  the  lower  animals. 
More  than  once  do  the  Hebrew  prophets  liken  the 
Abnightys  dealings  with  man  to  merciful  man's 
dfsHngs  with  his  beasts.t  Both  Isaiah  and  Paul 
virtually  dedare  that  man  discharges  to  the  lower 
aestures  a  mediatorial  office.  To  say  so  will  of  course 
an  exaggeration  to  some  people,  but  not  to 
who,  besides  being  grateful  to  remember  what 
hdp  in  labour  and  cheer  in  drenriness  we  owe  our 
bomUe  feUow-creatures,  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
agoy  the  affection  and   trust  of  a  dumb  friend.     Men 


*  Gcltoc,  ^oced  by  Dmrwia. 
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who  abuse  the  lower  animals  sin  very  grievously  against 
God ;  men  who  neglect  them  lose  some  of  the  religious 
possibilities  of  life.  If  it  is  our  business  in  life  to  have 
the  charge  of  animals,  we  should  magnify  our  calling. 
Every  coachman  and  carter  ought  to  feel  something  of 
the  priest  about  him ;  he  should  think  no  amount  of 
skill  and  patience  too  heavy  if  it  enables  him  to  gain 
insight  into  the  nature  of  creatures  of  God,  all  of 
whose  hof)e,  by  Scripture  and  his  own  experience,  is 
towards  himself. 

Our  relation  to  the  lower  animals  is  one  of  the  three 
great  relations  of  our  nature.  For  God  our  worship ; 
for  man  our  service ;  for  the  beasts  our  providence, 
and  according  both  to  Isaiah  and  Paul,  the  mediation 
of  our  holiness. 


IV.  The  Return  and  Sovereigntt  of  Israel 
(xi.  lo — 1 6). 

In  passing  from  the  second  to  the  third  part  of  this 
prophecy,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  we  descend  to  a 
lower  f)oint  of  view  and  a  less  pure  atmosphere  of 
spiritual  ambition.  Isaiah,  who  has  just  declared 
peace  between  man  and  beast,  finds  that  Judah  must 
clear  off  certain  scores  against  her  neighbours  before 
there  can  be  peace  between  man  and  man.  It  is 
in  interesting  psychological  study.  The  prophet,  who 
has  been  able  to  shake  off  man's  primeval  distrust  and 
loathing  of  wild  animals,  cannot  divest  himself  of  the 
political  tempers  of  his  age.  He  admits,  indeed,  the 
reconciliation  of  Ephraim  and  Judah ;  but  the  first  act 
of  the  reconciled  brethren,  he  prophesies  with  exul- 
tation, will  be  to  swoop  down  upon  their  cousins  Edom, 
Moab  and  Ammon,  and  their  neighbours  the  Philistines. 
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We  need  not  longer  dwell  on  this  remarkable  limitation 
of  the  prophet's  spirit,  except  to  point  out  that  while 
laaiah  clearly  saw  that  Israel's  own  purity  would  not 
be  perfected  except  by  her  political  debasement,  he 
could  not  as  yet  perceive  any  way  for  the  conversion 
of  the  rest  of  the  world  except  through  Israel's  political 
aaprctnacy. 

The  prophet,  however,  is  more  occupied  with  an 
event  preliminary  to  Israel's  sovereignty,  namely  the 
reiurn  from  exile.  His  large  and  emphatic  assertions 
remind  the  not  yet  captive  Judah  through  how  much 
ear"-  ■-  -^?  has  to  pass  before  she  can  see  the  margin 
oft  d  future  which  he  has  been  describing  to 

her.  Isaiah's  words  imply  a  much  more  general  cap- 
tivity than  had  taken  place  by  the  time  he  spoke  them, 
and  we  see  that  he  is  still  keeping  steadily  in  view  that 
thorough  reduction  of  his  people,  to  the  prospect  of 
which  he  was  forced  in  his  inaugural  vision.  Judah 
has  to  be  disp>ersed,  even  as  Ephraim  has  been,  before 
tfje  gkries  of  this  chapter  shall  be  realized. 

We  postpone  further  treatment  of  this  prophecy, 
along  with  the  hymn  (chap,  xii.),  which  is  attached  to  it, 
to  a  s*  parate  chapter,  dealing  with  all  the  representa- 
tions, which  the  first  half  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  contains, 
td  the  return  from  exile. 


CHAPTER  XL 

DRIFTING  TO  EGYPT, 
Isaiah  ex.;  zxi.  i — lo;  rxxviiL; 

(720—705   B.C.). 

FROM  720,  when  chap.  xL  may  have  been  pub- 
lished, to  705 — or,  by  rough  reckoning,  from 
the  fortieth  to  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  Isaiah's  life — we 
cannot  be  sure  that  we  have  more  than  one  prophecy 
from  him ;  but  two  narratives  have  found  a  place  in  his 
book  which  relate  events  that  must  have  taken  place 
between  712  and  705.  These  narratives  are  chap.  xx. : 
How  Isaiah  Walked  Stripped  and  Barefoot  for  a  Sign 
against  Egypt,  and  chaps,  xxxviii.  and  xxxix. :  The 
Sickness  of  Heyekiah,  with  the  Hymn  he  wrote,  and 
his  Behaviour  before  the  Envoys  from  Babylon.  The 
single  prophecy  belonging  to  this  period  is  chap.  xxi. 
I — 10,  Oracle  of  the  Wilderness  of  the  Sea,  which 
announces  the  fall  of  Babylon.  There  has  been  con- 
siderable debate  about  the  authorship  of  this  oracle 
but  Cheyne,  mainly  following  Dr.  Kleinert,  gives 
substantial  reasons  for  leaving  it  with  Isaiah.  We  post- 
pone the  full  exposition  of  chaps,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.,  to  a 
later  stage,  as  here  it  would  only  interrupt  the  history. 
But  we  will  make  use  of  chaps,  xx.  and  xxi.  i  — 10  in 
the  course  of  the  following  historical  sketch,  which  is 
intended  to  connect  the  first  great  period  of  Isaiah's 
prophesying,  740 — 720,  with  the  second,  705 — 70 1. 
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All  these  fifteen  years,  720 — 705,  Jerusalem  was 
driiting  to  the  refuge  into  which  she  plunged  at  the 
end  of  them — drifting  to  Egypt  Aha2  had  firmly  bound 
his  people  to  Assyria,  and  in  his  reign  there  was  no 
talk  of  an  Egyptian  alliance.  But  in  725,  when  the 
actrflammg  scourge  of  Ass^Tian  invasion  threatened 
to  sweep  into  Judah  as  well  as  Samaria,  Isaiah's 
words  give  us  some  hint  of  a  recoil  in  the  politics  of 
Jerusalem  towards  the  southern  power.  The  covenants 
with  death  amd  kell,  which  the  men  of  scorn  flaunted  in 
his  face  as  he  harped  on  the  danger  from  Assyria,  may 
oolj  have  been  the  old  treaties  with  Assyria  herself, 
but  the  falsehood  and  ties  that  went  with  them  were 
most  probably  intrigues  with  Egypt.  Any  Egyptian 
policy,  however,  that  may  have  formed  in  Jerusalem 
before  719,  was  entirely  discredited  by  the  crushing 
defeat,  which  in  that  year  Sargon  inflicted  upon  the 
empire  of  the  Nile,  almost  on  her  own  borders,  at 
Rafia. 

Years  of  quietness  for  Palestine  followed  this 
decisive  battle.  Sargon,  whose  annals  engraved  on 
the  great  halls  of  Khorsabad  enable  us  to  read  the 
lustory  of  the  period  year  by  year,  tells  us  that  his 
oezt  campaigns  were  to  the  north  of  his  empire,  and 
tin  711  he  alludes  to  Palestine  only  to  say  that 
tribute  was  coming  in  regularly,  or  to  mention  the 
deportation  to  Hamatb  or  Samaria  of  some  tribe  he 
had  conquered  far  away.  Egypt,  however,  was  every- 
wbert  busy  among  his  feudatories.  Intrigue  was 
Egypt's  forte.  She  is  always  represented  in  Isaiah's 
pages  as  the  talkative  power  of  many  promises.  Her 
tail  speech  was  very  sweet  to  men  groaning  beneath 
the  military  pressure  of  Assyria.  Her  splendid  past, 
jB   conjunction    with   the   largeness    of   her    promise. 
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excited  the  popular  imagination.  Centres  of  her 
influence  gathered  in  every  state.  An  Egyptian  party 
formed  in  Jerusalem.  Their  intrigue  pushed  mines 
in  all  directions,  and  before  the  century  was  out  the 
Assyrian  peace  in  Western  Asia  was  broken  by  two 
great  Explosions.  The  first  of  these,  in  711,  was  local 
and  abortive ;  the  second,  in  705,  was  universal,  and 
for  a  time  entirely  destroyed  the  Assyrian  supremacy. 
The  centre  of  the  Explosion  of  711  was  Ashdod, 
a  city  of  the  Philistines.  The  king  had  suddenly 
refused  to  continue  the  Assyrian  tribute,  and  Sargon 
had  put  another  king  in  his  place.  But  the  people — in 
Ashdod,  as  everywhere  else,  it  was  the  people  who 
were  fascinated  by  Egypt — pulled  down  the  Assyrian 
puppet  and  elevated  laman,  a  friend  to  Pharaoh.  The 
other  cities  of  the  Philistines,  with  Moab,  Edom  and 
Judah,  were  prepared  by  Egyptian  promise  to  throw 
in  their  lot  with  the  rebels.  Sargon  gave  them  no 
time.  "  In  the  wrath  of  my  heart,  I  did  not  divide 
my  army,  and  I  did  not  diminish  the  ranks,  but  I 
marched  against  Asdod  with  my  warriors,  who  did 
not  separate  themselves  from  the  traces  of  my  sandals. 
I  "besieged,  I  took,  Asdod  and  Gunt-Asdodira.  .  .  . 
I  then  made  again  these  towns.  I  placed  the  people 
whom  my  arm  had  conquered.  I  put  over  them  my 
lieutenant  as  governor.  I  considered  them  like 
Assyrians,  and  they  practised  obedience."*  It  is 
upon  this  campaign  of  Sargon  that  Mr.  Cheyne  argues 
for  the  invasion  of  Judah,  to  which  he  assigns  so 
many  of  Isaiah's  prophecies,  as,  e.g.,  chaps,  i.  and  z. 
5 — 34.  Some  day  Assyriology  may  give  us  proof 
of  this  supposition.     We  arc  without  it  just   now. 

*  Rtcord*  o/Uu  Pott,  viL,  ^ 
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Sai^n  speaks  no  word  of  m\'adicg  Judah,  and  the 
only  part  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  that  unmistakeably 
refers  to  this  time  is  the  picturesque  narrative  of 
chap.  XX. 

In  this  we  are  told  that  m  the  ytar  the  Tartan,  the 
As^rriao  oommander-in-chief,  came  to  Ashdod  when 
SargoH  ktng  of  Assyria  sent  htm  [that  is  to  be 
supposed  the  year  of  the  first  revolt  in  Ashdod,  to 
vhidi  Sargon  himself  did  not  come],  ati'i  fie  /ought 
mgaimst  Ashdod  and  took  it: — in  that  time  Jehovah  had 
tpoben  fy  the  hand  of  Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoa,  saying, 
Go  emd  loose  the  sackcloth,  the  prophet's  robe,  from  off 
Ajr  lotHS,  and  thy  sandal  strip  from  off  thy  foot ;  and  he 
did  to,  waiktHg  naked,  that  is  unfrocked,  and  barefoot. 
For  Egyptian  intrigue  was  already  busy ;  the  temporary 
■UCTTM  of  the  Tartan  at  Ashdod  did  not  discourage  it, 
and  it  needed  a  protest.  And  Jehovah  said,  As  My 
Isaiah  hath  walked  unfrocked  and  barefoot  three 


ytanfor  a  sign  and  a  portent  against  Egypt  and  against 
Ethiopia  [note  the  double  name,  for  the  country  was 
DOW  divided  between  two  rulers,  the  secret  of  her 
iopotcnce  to  interfere  forcibly  in  Palestine]  so  shall 
du  king  of  Assyria  lead  away  the  captives  of  Egypt  and 
edles  of  Ethiopia,  young  afid  old,  stripped  and  barefoot, 
and  teitk  buttocks  uncovered,  to  the  shame  of  Egypt, 
And  they  shall  be  dismayed  and  ashamed,  because  of 
Ethiopia  their  expectation  and  because  of  Egypt  their 
boost  And  the  inhabitant  of  this  coastland  [that  is,  all 
Palestine,  and  a  name  for  it  remarkably  similar  to  the 
phrase  used  by  Sargon,  "  the  people  of  Philistia,  Judah, 
Edom  and  Moab,  dwelling  b}'  the  sea  "  •]  shall  say  in 
that  day,  Behold,  such  is  our  expectation,  whither  we  had 
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fled  for  help  to  deltvet  ourselves  from  Uu  king  o/ 
Assyria,  and  how  shall  we  escape — we  ? 

This  parade  of  Isaiah  for  three  years,  unfrocked  and 
barefoot,  is  another  instance  of  that  habit  on  which  we 
remarked  in  connection  with  chap.  viiL  i :  the  habit 
of  finally  carrying  everything  committed  to  him  before 
the  bar  of  the  whole  nation.  It  was  to  the  mass  of  the 
people  God  said,  Cotne  and  let  us  reason  together.  Let 
us  not  despise  Isaiah  in  his  shirt  any  more  than  we  do 
Diogenes  in  his  tub,  or  with  a  lantern  in  his  hand, 
seeking  for  a  man  by  its  rays  at  noonday.  He  was 
bent  on  startling  the  popular  conscience,  because  he 
held  it  true  that  a  people's  own  morals  have  greater 
influence  on  their  destinies  than  the  policies  of  their 
statesmen.  But  especially  anxious  was  Isaiah,  as  we 
shall  again  see  from  chap,  xxxi.,  to  bring  this  Egyptian 
policy  home  to  the  popular  conscience.  Egypt  was  a 
big-mouthed,  blustering  power,  believed  in  by  the  mob  ; 
to  expose  her  required  public,  picturesque  and  per- 
sistent advertisement.  So  Isaiah  continued  his  walk 
for  three  years.  The  fall  of  Ashdod,  left  by  Egypt  to 
itself,  did  not  disillusion  the  Jews,  and  the  rapid  dis- 
appearance of  Sargon  to  another  part  of  his  empire 
where  there  was  trouble,  gave  the  Egyptians  audacity 
to  continue  their  intrigues  against  him.* 

Sargon's  new  trouble  had  broken  out  in  Babylon, 
and  was  much  more  serious  than  any  revolt  in  Syria. 
Merodach  Baladan,  king  of  Chaldea,  was  no  ordinary 
vassal,  but  as  dangerous  a  rival  as  Egypt.  When  he 
rose,  it  meant  a  contest  between  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
for  the  sovereignty  of  the  world.  He  had  long  been 
preparing  for  war.     He  had  an  alliance  with  Elam,  and 


*  W.  R.  SmiUi,  ProphttM  oJltntO,  p,  sSt. 
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tbe  tribes  of  Mesopotamia  were  prepared  for  bis  signal 
of  revolt.  AiBong  tbe  charges  brought  against  him  by 
Ssr]gon  is  that,  "  against  the  will  of  tbe  gods  of  Babylon, 
he  had  sent  during  twelve  years  ambassadors."  One 
of  these  embassies  may  have  been  that  which  came  to 
Hezekiab  after  his  great  stdmess  (cliap.  xzxix.).  And 
HaeUak  wasgfad  of  them,  and  skozetd  them  Uu  houst  o/ 
kit  ^icay,  tke  siher,  and  the  gold,  and  the  spices,  and  ths 
:  oS,  and  oQ  Ike  homse  of  his  armour  and  all  that 
tfommd  in  his  treasures  :  there  teas  nothing  in  Us  houst 
'  im  aU  his  domimom  that  Hezekiah  showed  them  not. 
was  indignant.  He  bad  hitherto  kept  the  king 
formally  dosing  with  Egypt ;  now  he  found  him 
for  an  alliaoce  with  another  of  the  powers  of 
■an.  Bat  instead  of  predicting  tbe  capti\'ity  of  Babylon, 
as  he  predicted  the  capti\-ity  of  Egypt,  by  the  hand  of 
AMyria,  Isaiah  declared,  according  to  chapL  zxxiz., 
tint  Babylon  would  some  day  take  Israel  captive;  and 
Hezekiah  bad  to  content  himself  with  the  prospect  that 
this  calamity  was  not  to  happen  in  bis  time. 

Isaiah's  prediction  of  the  exfle  of  Israel  to  Babylon 
is  a  matter  of  difficulty.  The  difficulty,  however,  is 
not  that  of  conceiving  how  he  could  have  foreseen 
an  event  which  took  place  more  than  a  century  later. 
Even  in  711  Babylon  was  not  an  unlikely  competitor 
for  the  supremacy  of  tbe  nations.  Sargon  himself  felt 
that  it  was  a  crisis  to  meet  her.  Very  little  might  have 
UjmfciTcd  the  seat  of  power  from  the  Tigris  to  the 
Eqibiates.  What,  therefore,  more  probable  than  that 
when  Hezekiah  disclosed  to  these  envoys  the  whole 
state  of  his  resources,  and  excused  himself  by  saying 
tmt  iuy  men  tome  Jrom  a  far  country,  even  Babylon, 
baah,  seized  by  a  strong  sense  of  how  near  Babylon 
stood   Co  the  throoe  of  the  nations,   should  laugh   to 
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Bcom  the  excuse  of  distance,  and  tell  the  king  that  his 
anxiety  to  secure  an  alliance  had  only  led  hiiii  to  place 
the  temptation  to  rob  him  in  the  face  of  a  power  that 
was  certainly  on  the  way  to  be  able  to  do  it?  No, 
the  difficulty  is  not  that  the  prophet  foretold  a  cap- 
tivity of  the  Jews  in  Babylon,  but  that  we  cannot 
reconcile  what  he  says  of  that  captivity  with  his 
intimation  of  the  immediate  destruction  of  Babylon, 
which  has  come  down  to  us  in  chap.  xxi.  i — lo. 

In  this  prophecy  Isaiah  regards  Babylon  as  he  has 
been  regarding  Egypt — certain  to  go  down  before 
Assyria,  and  therefore  wholly  unprofitable  to  Judah. 
If  the  Jews  still  thought  of  returning  to  Egypt  when 
Sargon  hurried  back  from  completing  her  discomfiture 
in  order  to  beset  Babylon,  Isaiah  would  tell  them  it  was 
no  use.  Assyria  has  brought  her  full  power  to  bear  on 
the  Babylonians ;  Elam  and  Media  are  with  her.  He 
travails  with  pain  for  the  result.  Babylon  is  not  expect- 
ing a  siege  ;  but  preparing  the  table,  eating  and  drinking, 
when  suddenly  the  cry  rings  through  her,  "  Arise,  ye 
princes  ;  anoint  the  shield.  The  enemy  is  upon  us."  So 
terrible  and  so  sudden  a  warrior  is  this  Sargon  I  At 
his  words  nations  move ;  when  he  saith.  Go  up,  O  Elam  ! 
Besiege,  O  Media  /  it  is  done.  And  he  falls  upon  his 
foes  before  their  weapons  are  ready.  Then  the  prophet 
shrinks  back  from  the  result  of  his  imagination  of  how 
it  happened— for  that  is  too  painful — upon  the  simple 
certainty,  which  God  revealed  to  him,  that  it  must 
happen.  As  surely  as  Sargon's  columns  went  against 
Babylon,  so  surely  must  the  message  return  that 
Babylon  has  fallen.  Isaiah  puts  it  this  way.  The 
Lord  bade  him  get  on  his  watchtower — that  is  his 
phrase  for  observing  the  signs  of  the  times — and  sp>eak 
whatever  he  saw.     And  he  saw  a  military  column  on  the 
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■urcfa :  a  troop  of  horumrM  by  pairs,  a  troop  of  asses, 
m  Inop  cfcttmek.  It  passed  him  out  of  sight,  and  fu 
kaarkaud  vtty  dUi^mlfy  for  news.  But  none  came.  It 
was  •  long  campaign.  And  fu  cried  like  a  lion  fot 
inpstience,  O  my  Lord,  I  stand  continually  upon  tkt 
mcttkhnper  by  day,  amd  am  set  in  my  ward  every  night. 
TiD  at  last,  bthoU,  tkere  cam*  a  troop  of  men,  horsf»un 
impairs,  and  now  one  answered  and  said.  Fallen,  fallen  it 
BaiyLm,  and  M  tke  images  of  her  gods  he  hath  bru.Un  to 
Mr  gromud.  The  meaning  of  this  very  elliptical  pas- 
sage is  just  this  :  as  surely  as  the  prophet  saw  Sargon's 
oohunRS  go  out  against  Babylon,  so  sure  was  he  of 
her  ialL  Turning  to  his  Jerusalem,  he  says,  My  own 
Ikresked  one,  ion  of  my  floor,  that  which  I  have  heard 
from  Jehovah  of  hosts,  the  God  of  Israel,  have  I  declared 
wmioyom.  How  gladly  would  I  have  told  you  otherwise  I 
But  this  is  His  message  and  His  wilL  Everything 
Bust  go  down  before  this  Assyrian. 

Sargon  entered  Babylon  before  the  year  was  out,  and 
with  ber  conquest  established  his  fear  once  more  down 
to  the  borders  of  Egypt  In  his  lifetime  neither  Judah 
DOT  her  neighbours  attempted  again  to  revolt  But 
Egypt's  intrigue  did  not  cease.  Her  mines  were  once 
more  laid,  and  the  feudatories  of  Assyria  only  waited 
far  thdr  favourite  opportunity,  a  change  of  tyrants  on 
the  throne  at  Nineveh.  This  came  very  soon.  In  the 
fifteenth  year  of  his  reign,  having  finally  established  his 
empire,  Sargon  inscribed  on  the  palace  at  Khorsabad 
the  foUouing  prayer  to  Assur :  "  May  it  be  that  I, 
Sargon,  who  inhabit  this  palace,  may  be  preserved  by 
destiny  during  long  years  for  a  long  life,  for  the  happi- 
ness of  my  body,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  heart,  and 
may  I  airive  to  my  end  I  May  I  accumulate  in  this 
enae  treasures,  the  booties  oi 


palace  ! 


countries. 
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the  products  of  mountains  and  valleys  I"  The  god  did 
not  hear.  A  few  months  later,  in  705,  Saigon  was 
murdered;  and  before  Sennacherib,  his  successor, 
•at  down  on  the  throng  the  whole  of  Assyrian 
supremacy  in  the  south-west  of  Asia  went  up  in  the  air. 
It  was  the  second  of  the  great  Explosions  we  spoke  o^ 
and  the  rest  of  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  ooncemeil  with 
itsresulta^ 
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W£  now  enter  the  prc^hedes  of  Isaiah's  old  age, 
those  which  be  published  after  705,  when 
Us  orioistry  had  lasted  for  at  least  thirty-Sre  year% 
Ther  cover  the  y^ars  between  705,  the  date  of  Senna- 
choft/a  accession  to  the  Assyrian  throne,  and  701, 
«|iea  his  annj  suddenly  disappeared  from  before 
JertwainH 

They  &D  into  three  groups ; — 

I.  Qtaps.  xxix. — xxxii.,  dealing  with  Jewish  poliu'cs 
wfaiie  Sennacherib  is  still  far  from  Palestine,  704 — 703, 
and  having  E^ypt  for  their  chief  interest,  Assyria 
lowering  in  the  background. 

3.  Chape  ziv.  28 — xxL  and  zxiiL,  a  group  of 
ancles  <m  foreign  nations,  threatened,  like  Judah,  by 

Assyria. 

3.  Chapa.  L,  zxiL,  and  zxziiL,  and  the  historical 
aarratiTe  io  zxxvi.  and  xxxvii,  dealing  with  Senna- 
dierib's  invasion  of  Jud^h  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  in 
701 ;  Egypt  and  every  foreign  nation  now  fallen  out  of 
■^fat,  and  the  storm  about  the  Holy  City  too  thick 
fcr  the  pfophcC  to  see  beyond  his  immediate  neigb- 
bovihood. 

The  /Irst  tmJ  second  of  these  groups — orations  on 
rtie  intr^iDes  with  £g)~pt  and  oracles  on  the  foreign 
while   Sennacherib    was    still    £ir 
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fivm  Syria,  form  the  subject  vS  this  Third  Bode  o^ 
our  exposition. 

The  prophecies  on  the  siege  of  Jerusalem  are 
sufficiently  numerous  and  distinctive  to  be  put  bj 
themselves,  along  with  their  iq>pendix  (zzzriiL,  xxzix.)^ 
in  wir  Fourth  Book. 


CHAPTER  XU 


ARIEL,     ARIEi. 


(about  703  m.e\ 


IN  705  Sargon,  King  of  Assyria,  was  murderedj 
and  Sennacherib,  his  second  son,  succeeded  him. 
Before  the  new  ruler  mounted  the  throne,  the  vast 
empire,  which  his  father  had  consolidated,  broke  into 
rebellion,  and  down  to  the  borders  of  Egj-pt  cities  and 
tribes  declared  themselves  again  independent.  Senna- 
cherib attacked  his  problem  with  Assyrian  promptitude. 
There  were  two  forces,  to  subdue  which  at  the 
beginning  made  the  reduction  of  the  rest  certain : 
As^rria's  vassal  kingdom  and  future  rival  for  the 
aupremacy  of  the  world,  Babylon;  and  her  present 
rival,  Egypt.     Sennacherib  marched  on  Babylon  first. 

^^^ule  he  did  so  tlie  smaller  States  prepared  to 
resist  him.  Too  small  to  rely  on  their  own  resources, 
they  looked  to  Egypt,  and  among  others  who  sought 
help  in  that  quarter  was  Judah.  There  had  always 
been,  as  we  have  seen,  an  Egyptian  party  among  the 
politicians  of  Jerusalem  ;  and  Assyria's  difficulties  now 
naturally  increased  its  influence.  Most  of  the  pro- 
l^iecies  in  chaps,  xxix. — xxxiL  are  forward  to  condemn 
the  alliance  with  Egypt  and  the  irreligious  politics  of 
which  it  was  the  fruit. 
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At  the  beginning,  however,  other  facts  claim  Isaiah's 
attention.  After  the  first  excitement,  consequent  on 
the  threats  of  Sennacherib,  the  politicians  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  specially  active.  Sennacherib  found  the 
reduction  of  Babylon  a  harder  task  than  he  expected, 
and  in  the  end  it  turned  out  to  be  three  years  before 
he  was  free  to  march  upon  Syria.  As  one  winter  after 
another  left  the  work  of  the  Assyrijin  army  in  Meso- 
potamia still  unfinished,  the  political  tension  in  Judah 
must  have  relaxed.  The  Government — for  King 
Hezekiah  seems  at  last  to  have  been  brought  round 
to  believe  in  Egypt — pursued  their  negotiations  no 
longer  with  that  decision  and  real  patriotism,  which 
the  sense  of  near  danger  rouses  in  even  the  most 
selfish  and  mistaken  of  politicians,  but  rather  with  the 
heedlessness  of  principle,  the  desire  to  show  their 
own  cleverness  and  the  passion  for  intrigue  which  mn 
riot  among  statesmen,  when  danger  is  near  enough  to 
give  an  excuse  for  doing  something,  but  too  far  away 
to  oblige  anything  to  be  done  in  earnest.  Into  this 
false  ease,  and  the  meaningless,  faithless  politics,  which 
swarmed  in  it,  Isaiah  hurled  his  strong  prophecy  of 
chap.  xxix.  Before  he  exposes  in  chaps,  xxx.,  xxxi., 
the  folly  of  trusting  to  Egypt  in  the  hour  of  danger,  be 
has  here  the  prior  task  of  proving  that  hour  to  be  near 
and  very  terrible.  It  is  but  one  instance  of  the 
ignorance  and  fickleness  of  the  people,  that  their 
prophet  has  first  to  rouse  them  to  a  sense  of  their 
peril,  and  then  to  restrain  their  excitement  under  it 
from  rushing  headlong  for  help  to  Egypt. 

Chap.  xxix.  is  an  obscure  oracle,  but  its  obscurity  is 
designed.  Isaiah  was  dealing  with  a  people,  in  whom 
political  security  and  religious  formalism  had  stifled 
both  reason  and  conscience.     He  sought  to  rouse  them 
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by  a  startling  message  in  a  mysterious  form.      He 
addressed  the  city  by  an  enigma : — 

Hot  Ari-EI,Ari-EJ!  City  Davtd  beleaguered  t  Add 
myear  to  a  year,  Ut  the /easts  run  their  round,  then  will  I 
bring  straittuss  upon  Ari-El,  and  there  shall  be  moaning 
and  btMtoaning*  and  yet  she  shall  be  unto  Me  as  an 
Ari-£l 

TTie  general  bearing  of  this  enigma  became  plain 
enough  after  the  sore  siege  and  sudden  deliverance  of 
Jerusalem  in  701.  But  we  are  unable  to  make  out  one 
two  of  its  points.  Ari-El  may  mean  either  The 
^Uon  of  God  {2,  Sara,  xxiii.  20),  or  The  Hearth  of  God 
(Ezck.  xliiL  13,  16).  If  the  same  sense  is  to  be  given 
to  tfae  four  utterances  of  the  name,  then  God" s-Lxon  suits 
better  the  description  of  ver.  4;  but  Gods- Hearth  seems 
suggested  by  the  feminine  pronoun  in  ver.  i,  and  is  a 
conception  to  which  Isaiah  returns  in  this  same  group 
of  prophecies  (xxxi.  9).  It  is  possible  that  this 
ambiguity  was  part  of  the  prophet's  design ;  but  if  he 
uses  the  name  in  both  senses,  some  of  the  force  of  his 
eotgma  is  lost  to  us.  In  any  case,  however,  we  get  a 
picturesque  form  for  a  plain  meaning.  In  a  year  after 
the  present  year  is  out,  says  Isaiah,  God  Himself  will 
atraiten  the  citj',  whose  inhabitants  are  now  so  careless, 
and  she  shall  be  full  of  mourning  and  lamentation, 
evertheless  in  the  end  she  shall  be  a  true  Ari-El :  be 
a  true  Gods-Lion,  victor  and  hero ;  or  a  true  God's- 
'eartk.  His  own  inviolate  sluine  and  sanctuary, 
rbe  next  few  verses  (3 — 8)  ejtpand  this  warning.  In 
plain  words,  Jerusalem  is  to  undergo  a  siege.  God 
Himself  shall  encamp  against  thee — round  about  reads 
our   £ngli!>h  version,   but  more   probably,  as  with  the 
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change  of  a  letter,  the  Septuagint  reads  it — like  David. 
If  we  take  this  second  reading,  the  reference  to  David 
in  the  enigma  itself  (ver.  i)  becomes  clear.  The  prophet 
has  a  very  startling  message  to  deliver :  that  God  will 
besiege  His  own  city,  the  city  of  David  I  Before  God 
can  make  her  in  truth  His  own,  make  her  verify  her 
name,  He  will  have  to  beleaguer  and  reduce  her.  For 
so  novel  ajid  startling  an  intimation  the  prophet  pleads 
a  precedent :  "  City  which  David  himself  beleaguered  I 
Once  before  in  thy  history,  ere  the  first  time  thou  wast 
made  God's  own  hearth,  thou  hadst  to  be  besieged.  As 
then,  so  now.  Before  thou  canst  again  be  a  true  Ari-EI 
I  must  beleaguer  thee  like  David."  This  reading  and 
interpretation  gives  to  the  enigma  a  reason  and  a  force 
which  it  does  not  otherwise  possess. 

Jerusalem,  then,  shall  be  reduced  to  the  very  dust, 
and  whine  and  whimper  in  it  (like  a  sick  lion,  if  this  be 
the  figure  the  prophet  is  pursuing),  when  suddenly  it 
is  the  surge  q/'her  foes — literally  thy  strangers — whom  the 
prophet  sees  as  small  dust,  and  as  passing  chaff  shall 
the  surge  of  tyrants  be;  yea,  it  shall  be  iu  the  twinkling 
of  an  eye,  suddenly.  From  Jehovah  of  hosts  shall  she  be 
visited  with  thunder  and  with  earthquake  and  a  great 
noise, — storm-wind,  and  tempest  and  the  fame  of  Jit 
devouring.  And  it  shall  be  as  a  dream,  a  vision  »f 
the  night,  the  surge  of  all  the  nations  that  war  against 
Ariel,  yea  all  thai  war  against  her  and  her  stronghold, 
and  they  that  press  in  upon  her.  And  it  shall  be  as  if 
the  hungry  had  been  dreaming,  and  lo  I  he  was  eating; 
but  he  hath  awaked,  and  his  soul  is  empty :  and  as  if  the 
thirsty  had  been  dreaming,  and  lo  I  lie  was  drinking;  but 
he  hath  awaked,  and  lo  I  he  is  faint,  and  his  soul  is 
ravenous:  thus  shall  be  the  surge  of  all  the  nations 
thai  war  against  Mount  Zion.      Now  that   is  a  veiy 
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definite  prrdictioD,  and  ia  its  essentials  was  fulfilled. 
la  tJat  end  Jerusalem  was  invested  by  Sennacherib,  and 
to  soce  straits,  wiicn  very  suddenly — it  would 
from  other  records,  in  a  single  niglit — ibe 
bdeaguering  force  disappeared.  This  actually  hap- 
pened; and  although  the  main  business  of  a  prophet, 
as  we  now  deariy  understand,  was  not  to  predict 
definite  events,  yet,  since  the  result  here  predicted  was 
one  on  which  Isaiah  staked  his  prophetic  repuution 
aad  pledged  the  honour  of  Jehovah  and  the  continuance 
of  the  true  religion  among  men,  it  wiU  be  profitable  for 
■*  to  look  at  it  for  a  little. 

Isaiah  foretells  a  great  event  and  some  details.  The 
event  is  a  double  one :  the  reduction  of  Jerusalem  to  the 
direat  straits  by  siege  and  her  deliverance  by  the  sudden 
dliipiw  ii  mil  I  of  the  besieging  army.  The  deUils  are 
that  the  siege  wiQ  take  place  after  a  year  (though  the 
ptopbet's  statement  of  time  is  perhaps  too  vague  to 
be  treated  as  a  prediction),  and  that  the  deliverance 
w31  cnae  as  a  great  natural  convulsion — thunder,  earth- 
^Bxke  and  fire — which  it  certainly  did  not  do.  The 
donble  event,  however,  stripped  of  these  details,  did 
eaacntially  happen. 

Now  it  is  plain  that  any  one  with  a  considerable 
knoiriedgc  of  the  world  at  that  day  must  easily  have 
been  able  to  assert  the  probability  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem 
hj  tbe  mixed  nations  who  composed  Sennacherib's 
armies.  Isaiahi's  orations  are  full  of  proofs  of  his  close 
acquaintance  with  tbe  peoples  of  the  world,  and  Assyria, 
wbo  was  above  tbcm.  Moreover,  his  political  advice, 
l^vcB  at  certain  crises  of  Judah's  history,  was  con- 
ipicootts  not  only  for  its  religiousness,  but  for  what  we 
■f«~'M  call  its  "  worldly-wisdom  : "  it  was  vindicated  by 
Isaial^  bowever,  would  not  have  understood 
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the  distinction  we  have  just  made.  To  hira  political 
prudence  was  part  of  religion.  The  Lord  of  koits  is  fn- 
a  spirit  of  judgement  to  him  that  sitteth  in  judgtment,  and 
for  strength  to  tlum  that  turn  back  the  battle  to  the  gate. 
Knowledge  of  men,  experience  of  nations,  the  mental 
strength  which  never  forgets  history,  and  is  quick  to 
mark  new  movements  as  they  rise,  Isaiah  would  have 
called  the  direct  inspiration  of  God.  And  it  was  certainljr 
these  qualities  in  this  Hebrew,  which  provided  him 
with  the  materials  for  his  prediction  of  the  siege  of 
Jerusalem. 

But  It  has  not  been  found  that  such  talents  by  them* 
selves  enable  statesmen  calmly  to  face  the  future,  or 
clearly  to  predict  it.  Such  knowledge  of  the  past, 
such  vigilance  for  the  present,  by  themselves  only 
embarrass,  and  often  deceive.  They  are  the  materials 
for  prediction,  but  a  ruling  principle  is  required  to 
arrange  them.  A  general  may  have  a  strong  and  well- 
drilled  force  under  him,  and  a  miserably  weak  foe  in 
front ;  but  if  the  sun  is  not  going  to  rise  to-morrow,  if 
the  laws  of  nature  are  not  going  to  hold,  his  familiarity 
with  his  soldiers  and  expertness  in  handling  them  will 
not  give  him  confidence  to  offer  battle.  He  takes 
certain  principles  for  granted,  and  on  these  his  soldiers 
become  of  use  to  him,  and  he  makes  his  venture. 
Even  so  Isaiah  handled  his  mass  of  information  by  the 
grasp  which  he  had  of  certain  principles,  and  his  facts 
fell  dear  into  order  before  his  confident  eyes.  He 
believed  in  the  real  government  of  God.  /  also  saw 
the  Lord  sitting,  high  and  lifted  up.  He  felt  that 
God  had  eveji  this  Assyria  in  His  hands.  He  knew 
tliat  all  God's  ends  were  righteousness,  and  he  was 
still  of  the  conviction  that  Judah  for  her  wickedness 
required    punishment   at    the    Lord's    hands.      Grant 
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these  convictions  to  him  in  the  superhuman  strength 
in  which  he  telJs  us  he  was  conscious  of  receiving 
them  from  God,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  how  Isaiah  could 
not  help  predicting  a  speedy  siege  of  Jerusalem,  how 
he  already  beheld  the  valleys  around  her  bristling  with 
barbarian  spears. 

The  prediction  of  the  sudden  raising  of  this  siege 
was  the  equally  natural  corollary  to  another  religious 
conviction,  which  held  the  prophet  with  as  much 
intensity,  as  that  which  possessed  him  with  the 
oced  of  Judah's  punishment  Isaiah  never  slacked  his 
hold  on  the  truth  that  in  the  end  God  would  save 
Zioa,  and  keep  her  for  Himself.  Through  whatever 
destruction,  a  root  and  remnant  of  the  Jewish  people 
must  survive.  Zion  is  impregnable  because  God  is  in 
her,  and  because  her  inviolateness  is  necessary  for  the 
continuance  of  true  religion  in  the  world.  Therefore 
as  confident  as  his  prediction  of  the  siege  of  Jerusalem 
is  Isaiah's  prediction  of  her  delivery.  And  while  the 
prtipbet  wraps  the  fact  in  vague  circumstance,  while  be 
masks,  as  it  were,  his  ignorance  of  how  in  detail  it 
will  aaually  take  place  by  calling  up  a  great  natural 
convulsion,  yet  he  niukes  it  abundantly  clear — as, 
with  his  religious  convictions  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  Assyrian  power,  he  cannot  help  doing — that  the 
deliverance  wili  be  unexpected  and  unexplainable  by 
the  natural  circumstances  of  the  Jews  tliemselves,  that 
it  wdl  be  evident  as  the  immediate  deed  of  God. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  understand  thjs.  We  shall  get 
fid  of  the  mechanical  idea  of  prophecy,  according  to 
which  prophets  made  exact  predictions  of  fact  by  some 
particular  and  purely  oQidal  endowment.  We  shall  feel 
that  prediction  of  this  kind  was  due  to  the  mcsi  unmis- 
takeable  ins{»ration,  the  influence  upon  the  prophet's 
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knowledge  of  affairs  of  two  powerful  religious  con- 
viclions,  for  which  he  hiinself  was  strongly  sure  that  he 
had  the  warrant  of  the  Spirit  of  God. 

Into  the  easy,  selfish  politics  of  Jerusalem,  then, 
Isaiah  sent  this  thunderbolt,  this  definite  prediction: 
that  in  a  year  or  more  Jerusalem  would  be  besitged 
and  reduced  to  the  direst  straits.  He  tells  us  that 
it  simply  dazed  the  people.  They  were  like  men 
suddenly  startled  from  sleep,  who  are  too  stupid  to  read 
a  message  pushed  into  their  hands  (w.  9 — 12). 

Then  Isaiah  gives  God's  own  explanation  of  this 
stupidity.  The  cause  of  it  is  simply  religious  formalism. 
This  people  draw  nigh  unto  Me  with  their  mouth,  and 
with  their  lips  do  they  honour  Me,  but  their  heart  is  far 
from  Me,  and  their  fear  of  Me  is  a  mere  commandment 
of  men,  a  thing  leamid  by  rote.  This  was  what  Israel 
called  religion — bare  ritual  and  doctrine,  a  round  of 
sacrifices  and  prayers  in  adherence  to  the  tradition  of 
the  fathers.  But  in  life  they  never  thought  of  God. 
It  did  not  occur  to  these  citizens  of  Jerusalem  that  He 
cared  about  their  politics,  their  conduct  of  justice,  or 
their  discussions  and  bargains  with  one  another.  Of 
these  they  said,  taking  tlieir  own  way,  Who  seeth  tts, 
and  who  knowelh  us?  Only  in  the  Temple  did  they 
feel  God's  fear,  and  there  merely  in  imitation  of  one 
another.  None  had  an  original  vision  of  God  in  real 
life ;  they  learned  other  men's  thoughts  about  Him,  and 
took  other  men's  words  upon  their  lips,  while  their 
heart  was  far  away.  In  fact,  speaking  words  and 
listening  to  words  had  wearied  the  spirit  and  stifled  the 
conscience  of  them. 

For  such  a  disposition  Isaiah  says  there  is  only  one 
cure.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  his  old  gospel,  that  God 
speaks  to  us  in  facts,  not  forms.     Worship  and  a  lifeless 
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doctrine  have  demoralized  this  people.  God  shall 
make  Himself  so  felt  in  real  lite  that  even  their  dull 
senses  shall  not  be  able  to  mistake  Him.  Therefore, 
itkoU,  I  am  procttding  to  work  marvellously  upon  this 
ftopUf  a  marvellous  work  and  a  wonder  I  and  the  wisdom 
of  their  wise  men  shall  perish,  and  the  cleverness  of  their 
ctntr  ones  shall  be  obscured,  lliis  is  not  the  promise 
of  what  we  call  a  miracle.  It  is  a  historical  event  on 
the  same  theatre  as  the  politicians  are  showing  their 
cleverness,  but  it  shall  put  them  all  to  shame,  and  by 
its  foroe  make  the  dullest  feel  that  GoJ's  own  hand  ia 
in  IL  What  the  people  had  ceased  to  attribute  to 
Jehovah  was  ordinary  intelligence ;  they  had  virtually 
jaid,  He  hath  no  understanding.  The  marvellous  work, 
tberefore,  which  He  threatens  shall  be  a  work  of 
wisdom,  not  some  convulsion  of  nature  to  cow  their 
•pints,  but  a  wonderful  political  result,  that  shall  shame 
tfaeir  conceit  of  cleverness,  and  teach  them  reverence 
§or  the  will  and  skill  of  God.  Are  the  politicians  trying 
to  change  the  surface  of  the  world,  thinking  that  they  are 
Imrma^  things  up^U  down,  and  supposing  that  they  can 
keep  God  cut  of  account :  Who  ^eeth  us,  and  who  knoweth 
msf  God  Himself  is  the  real  Arranger  and  Politician. 
He  will  turn  things  upside  down !  Compared  with 
tbeir  attempt,  bow  vast  His  results  shall  be  1  As  if  the 
whole  surface  of  the  eanh  were  altered,  Lebanon  changed 
aUo  garden-tand,  and  garden-land  counted  as  forest/ 
Bet  this,  of  course,  b  metaphor.  The  intent  of  the 
lPT*yV  is  to  show  that  God  hath  understanding ;  there- 
faee  it  must  be  a  work,  the  prudence  and  intellectual 
fijrce  of  which  politicians  can  appreciate,  and  it  shall 
take  place  in  their  politics.  But  not  for  mere  astonish- 
Bent's  sake  is  the  wonder  to  be  done.  For  blessing  and 
morality  sball  it  be:  to  cure  the  deaf  and  blind ;  to  give 
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to  the  meek  and  the  poor  a  new  joy ;  to  confound  the 
tyrant  and  the  scorner;  to  mf:ke  Israel  worthy  of  God 
and  her  own  great  fathers.  Therefore  thus  saith  Jehovah 
to  the  house  of  Jacob,  He  that  redeemed  Abraham:  Not 
HOW  ashamed  shall  Jacob  be,  and  not  now  shall  his  coun- 
tenance blanch.  So  unworthy  hiihirto  have  this  stupid 
people  been  of  so  great  ancestors  1  But  now  when  his 
(Jacob's)  children  behold  the  work  of  My  hand  in  the  midst 
of  him,  they  shall  hallow  My  name,  yea,  they  shall  hallow 
the  Holy  One  0/  Jacob,  and  the  God  of  Israel  shall  they 
make  their  fear.  They  also  that  err  in  spirit  shall  know 
understanding,  and  they  that  an  misettled  shall  learn  to 
accept  doctrine. 

Such  is  the  meaning  of  this  strong  chapter.  It  is 
instructive  in  two  ways. 

first,  it  very  clearly  declares  Isaiah's  view  of  the 
method  of  God's  revelation.  Isaiah  says  nothing  of 
the  Temple,  the  Shechinah,  the  Altar,  or  the  Scripture; 
but  he  points  out  how  much  the  exclusive  confinement 
of  religion  to  forms  and  t&xts  has  deadened  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen  towards  God.  In  your  real  life,  he 
says  to  them,  you  are  to  seek,  and  you  shall  find,  Him. 
There  He  is  evident  in  miracles, — not  physical  inter- 
ruptions and  convulsions,  but  social  mercies  and  moral 
providences.  The  quicktiiing  of  conscience,  the  dis- 
persion of  ignorance,  poor  men  awakening  to  the  fact 
that  God  is  with  them,  the  overthrow  of  the  social 
tyrant,  history's  plain  refutation  of  the  atheist,  the 
growth  of  civic  justice  and  charity — In  these,  said  the 
Hebrew  prophet  tc  the  Old  Testament  believer, 
Brhold  your  God  I 

Wherefore,  secondly,  we  also  are  to  look  for  God  in 
evf.'ius  and  deeds.  We  are  to  know  that  nothing  can 
-uiu  pel  sate  ua  for  the  loss  of  the  open  vision  of  God's 
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woridng  in  history  and  in  life  about  as, — not  ecstasy  of 
wonliip  nor  orthodoxy  of  doctrine.  To  confine  our 
r^S^KXX  to  these  latter  things  is  to  become  dull  towards 
God  even  in  them,  and  to  forget  Him  everywhere 
chr.  And  this  is  a  fauh  of  our  day,  just  as  it  was  of 
Isaiah's.  So  much  of  our  fear  of  God  is  conventional, 
ortbodox  and  not  original,  a  trick  caught  from  men's 
■md*  or  &shions,  not  a  part  of  ourselves,  nor  won,  like 
all  that  is  real  in  as,  from  contact  with  real  lite.  In 
oar  politics,  in  our  conduct  with  men,  in  the  stru^le 
of  oar  own  hearts  for  knowledge  and  for  temperance, 
and  in  service — there  we  are  to  learn  to  fear  God.  But 
Ibere,  and  whenever  else  we  are  busy,  self  comes  too 
BPKfa  in  the  way;  we  are  fascinated  with  our  own 
deremess;  we  ignore  God,  sajnng,  IVho  sttth  usf 
mAo  knomtih  ust  We  get  to  expect  Him  only  in  the 
Tcnple  and  on  the  Sabbath,  and  then  only  to  influence 
«mr  emotioaa.  But  it  is  in  deeds,  and  where  we  feel 
life  most  real,  that  we  are  to  look  for  Him.  He  makes 
Hanself  evident  to  us  by  wondL  rful  works. 

For  these  He  has  given  us  three  theatres — the  Bible, 
OCT  country's  history,  and  for  each  man  his  own  life. 

We  have  to  take  the  Bible,  and  especially  the  life  of 
Christ,  and  to  tell  ourselves  that  these  wonderful  events 
did  really  take  place.  In  Christ  God  did  dwell ;  by 
Oirist  He  ^x>ke  to  roan;  man  was  converted,  redeemed, 
sanctified,  beyond  all  d>3ubt  These  were  real  events. 
r?  be  ooavinced  of  their  reality'  were  worth  a  hundred 
prayers. 

Tfaen  let  as  (oDow  the  example  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets,  and  search  the  history  of  our  own  people 
for  the  realities  of  God.  Carlyte  says  in  a  note  to 
Cromweirs  fourth  speech  to  Parllamejii,  that  "  the  Dtble 
of  every  nation  is  its  own  history."    This  note  is  ilrawa 
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from  Carlyle  by  Cromwell's  frequent  insistence,  that 
we  must  ever  be  turning  from  forms  and  rituals  to 
study  God's  will  and  ways  in  history.  And  that  speech 
of  Crc  mwell  is  perhaps  the  best  sermon  ever  delivered 
on  the  subject  of  this  chapter.  For  he  said :  "  What 
are  all  our  histories  but  God  manifesting  Himself,  that 
He  hath  shaken,  and  tumbled  down  and  trampled  upon 
everything  that  He  hath  not  planted  I "  And  again, 
speaking  of  our  own  history,  he  said  to  the  House  of 
Commons :  "  We  are  a  people  with  the  stamp  of  God 
upon  us,  .  .  .  whose  appearances  and  providences 
among  us  were  not  to  be  outmatched  by  any  story." 
Truly  this  is  national  religion : — the  reverential  acknow- 
led^inent  of  God's  liand  in  history ;  the  admiration  and 
effort  of  moral  progress  ;  the  stirring  of  conscience  when 
we  see  wrong ;  the  expectation,  when  evil  abounds,  that 
God  will  bring  justice  and  purity  to  ub  if  we  labour 
with  Him  for  them. 

But  for  each  man  there  is  the  final  duty  of  turning  to 
himself. 

"  My  soul  repairs  iti  bnlt 
When,  sharpening  sense's  hebetude, 
She  turns  on  my  own  life  I     So  viewed, 
No  mere  mote's  breadth  but  teems  imm« 
With  witnessing?  of  providence : 
And  woe  to  me  if  when  I  look 
Upon  that  record,  the  sole  book 
Unsealed  to  me,  I  take  no  heed 
Of  any  warning  that  I  read  I "  • 


*  Browning't  Ckristmat  Mwt. 


CHAPTER  XIIL 

POLITICS  AND  FAira. 
luiAa   XXL.    (abovt   Tea   ac)b 

THIS  prophecy  of  Isaiah  rises  out  of  circumstances 
a  little  more  developed  than  those  in  which 
cfaap.  xxix.  was  composed.  Sennacherib  is  still  engaged 
with  Babylon,  and  it  seems  that  it  will  yet  be  long  before 
he  marcbes  his  armies  upon  Syria.  But  Is-dah's  warn- 
ing has  at  last  roused  the  politicians  of  Judah  from 
their  carelessness.  We  need  not  suppose  that  they 
believed  all  that  Isaiah  predicted  about  the  dire  siege 
which  Jerusalem  should  shortly  undergo  and  her  sudden 
deli\-erance  at  the  hand  of  the  Lord.  Without  the  two 
■troi^  religious  convictions,  in  the  strength  of  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  he  made  the  prediction,  it  was  im- 
possible  to  believe  that  this  siege  and  deliverance  must 
oe:tainly  happen.  But  the  politicians  were  at  least 
startled  into  doing  something.  They  did  not  betake 
themselves  to  God,  to  whom  it  had  been  the  purpose 
of  Isaiah's  last  oration  to  shut  them  up.  They  only 
floog  themselves  with  more  haste  into  their  intrigues 
with  Egypt.  But  in  truth  haste  and  business  were  all 
that  was  in  their  politics :  these  were  devoid  both  of 
intelligence  and  faith.  Where  the  sole  motive  of  con- 
doct  is  iear,  whether  uneasiness  or  panic,  force  maj 
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neither    sagacity   nor    any  moral 
was   the    case   with  Judah's    Egyptian 


be  displayed, 
quality.  This 
policy,  and  Isaiah  now  spends  two  chapters  in  denounc- 
ing it.  His  condemnation  is  twofold.  The  negotia- 
tions with  Egj'pt,  he  says,  are  bad  politics  and  bad 
religion  ;  but  the  bad  religion  is  the  root  and  source 
of  the  other.  Yet  while  he  vents  all  his  scorn  on  the 
politics,  he  uses  pity  and  sweet  persuasiveness  when 
he  comes  to  speak  of  the  eternal  significance  of  the 
religion.  The  two  chapters  are  also  instructive,  beyond 
most  others  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  light  they 
cast  on  revelation — its  scope  and  methods. 

Isaiah  begins  with  the  bad  politics.  In  order  to 
understand  how  bad  they  were,  we  must  turn  for  a 
little  to  this  Egypt,  with  whom  Judah  was  now  seeldng 
an  alliance. 

In  our  late  campaign  on  the  Upper  Nile  we  heard  a 
great  deal  of  tlie  Mudir  of  Dongola.  His  province 
covers  part  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Ethiopia ;  and  in 
Meirawi,  the  village  whose  name  appeared  in  so  many 
telegrams,  we  can  still  discover  Meroe,  the  capital  of 
Ethiopia.  Now  in  Isaiah's  day  the  king  of  Ethiopia 
was,  what  the  Mudir  of  Dongola  was  at  the  time  of  our 
war,  an  ambitious  person  of  no  small  energy;  and  the 
ruler  of  Egypt  proper  was,  what  the  Khedive  was,  a 
person  of  little  influence  or  resource.  Consequently 
there  happened  what  might  have  happened  a  few  years 
ago  but  for  the  presence  of  the  British  army  in  Egypt, 
The  Ethiopian  came  down  the  Nile,  defeated  Pharaoh 
and  burned  him  alive.  But  he  died,  and  his  son  died 
after  him ;  and  before  their  successor  could  also  come 
down  the  Nile,  the  legitimate  heir  to  Pharaoh  had  re- 
gained part  of  his  power.  Some  years  ensued  of  uncer- 
tainty as  to  who  was  the  real  ruler  of  Egypt. 
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It  was  in  this  time  of  uasettleroent  that  Judah  sought 
Egypt's  hdp.  The  ignorance  of  the  policy  was 
■lanifest  to  all  who  were  not  blinded  by  fear  of  Assyria 
or  party  feeling.  To  Isaiah  the  Egyptian  alliance  is  a 
foUy  and  fatality  that  deserve  all  his  scorn  (w.  I — 8). 

IVoe  to  the  rebellious  chiUren,  saith  the  Lord,  executing 
a  poiicy,  b%ii  it  is  not  from  Me ;  and  weaving  a  web,  but 
watcf  My  spirit,  that  they  may  heap  sin  upon  sin;  who 
aet  tiumsetves  on  the  way  to  go  down  to  Egypt,  and  at 
My  mouA  they  have  not  inquired,  to  Jlee  to  the  refuge  oj 
Pkmrach,  and  to  hide  themselves  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt. 
But  Ike  refuge  of  Pharaoh  shall  be  unto  you  for  shame, 
mmd  the  hiding  in  the  shadow  of  Egypt  for  confusion  I 
How  can  a  broken  Egj'pt  help  you  ?  IVhen  his  princes 
art  at  Zoom,  and  his  ambassadors  are  come  to  Hanes, 
Ibty  shall  all  be  ashamed  of  a  people  that  cannot  profit 
Uum,  that  are  not  for  help  nor  for  profit,  but  for  shame, 
and  also  for  reproach. 

Then  Isaiah  pictures  the  useless  caravan  which  Judah 
has  sent  with  tribute  to  Eg>'pt,  strings  of  asses  and 
camels  struggling  through  the  desert,  land  of  trouble 
mmd  anguish,  ainid  lions  and  serpents,  and  all  for  a 
P*opU  that  shall  not  profit  them  (ver.  6). 

What  tempted  Judah  to  this  profitless  expenditure  of 
time  and  money  ?  Egypt  had  a  great  reputation,  and 
was  a  mighty  promiser.  Her  brilliant  antiquity  had 
given  her  a  habit  of  generous  promise,  and  dazzled 
other  nations  into  trusting  her.  Indeed,  so  full  were 
Egjrptian  politics  of  bluster  and  big  language,  that  the 
Hebrews  had  a  nickname  for  Egypt,  They  called  her 
Rahab — Stormy-speech,  Blusterer,  Braggart.  It  was  the 
term  also  for  the  crocodile,  as  being  a  monster,  so  that 
there  was  a  picturesqueness  as  well  as  moral  aptness  iji 
the  name      Ay,  says  Isaiah,  catching  at  the  old  name 
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and  putting  to  it  another  which  describes  Egyptian 
helplessness  and  inactivity,  I  call  her  Rahab  Sit-still, 
Braggart-tliat-sittcth-still,  Stormy-speech  Stay-at-home, 
Blustering  an  J  inactivity,  blustering  and  sitting  still,  that 
is  her  character ;  /or  Egypt  helpelh  in  vain  and  to  no 
purpose. 

Knowing  how  sometimes  the  fate  of  a  Government  is 
affected  by  a  happy  speech  or  epigram,  we  can  under- 
stand the  effect  of  this  cry  upon  the  politicians  of  Jeru- 
salem. But  that  he  might  impress  it  on  the  popular 
imagination  and  memory  as  well,  Isaiah  wrote  his 
epigram  on  a  tablet,  and  put  it  in  a  book.  We  must 
remind  ourselves  here  of  chap,  rx.,  and  remember 
how  it  tells  us  that  Isaiah  had  already  some  years 
before  this  endeavoured  to  impress  the  popular  imagi- 
nation with  the  folly  of  an  Egyptian  alliance,  walking 
unfrocked  and  barefoot  three  years  for  a  sign  andaportent 
upon  Egypt  and  upon  Ethiopia  (see  p.  199). 

So  that  already  Isaiah  had  appealed  from  politicians 
to  people  on  this  Egyptian  question,  just  as  he  appealed 
thirty  years  ago  from  court  to  market-place  on  the 
question  of  Ephraim  and  Damascus.*  It  is  another 
instance  of  that  prophetic  habit  of  his,  on  which  we 
remarked  in  expounding  chap.  viii.  ;  and  we  must 
again  emphasize  the  habit,  for  chap.  xxx.  here  swings 
round  upon  it.  Whatever  be  the  matter  committed  to 
him,  Isaiah  is  not  allowed^to  rest  till  he  brings  it  home 
to  the  popular  conscience ;  and  however  much  he  may 
be  able  to  charge  national  disaster  upon  the  folly  of 
politicians  or  the  obduracy  of  a  king,  it  is  the  people 
whom  he  holds  ultimately  responsible.  To  Isaiah  a 
nation's  politics  are  not  arbitrary ;  they  are  not  depen- 
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doit  OQ  tbe  wQ]  of  kings  or  the  management  of  parties. 
Tbey  are  the  natural  outcome  of  the  nation's  character. 
What  the  people  are,  that  will  their  politics  be.  If  you 
wish  to  rcfociB  the  polities,  you  must  first  regenerate 
tbe  people ;  and  it  is  no  use  to  inveij^h  .against  a  sense- 
lea  pirficy,  like  this  Egyptian  one,  unless  you  go  farther 
and  expose  the  national  temper  which  has  made  it 
powihlr,  A  people's  own  morals  have  greater  influence 
CB  llieir  destinies  than  their  despots  or  legislators^ 
1S>H««iitm  are  what  the  State  makes  them.  No  Govern- 
ment will  attempc  a  policy  for  which  the  nation  behind 
it  has  not  a  conscience ;  and  for  the  greater  number  of 
orors  coounitted  by  their  rulers,  the  blame  must  be 
laid  CO  the  people's  own  want  of  character  or  intelligence. 
This  b  what  Isaiah  now  drives  home  (zxz.  9  fL). 
He  tracks  the  bad  politics  to  their  source  in  bad 
trfigion,  tbe  Egyptian  pcJicy  to  its  roots  in  the  pre- 
tempers  of  the  people.  The  Egyptian  policy 
I  doubly  stamped.  It  was  disobedience  to  the  word 
of  God;  it  was  satisfaction  with  falsehood.  The 
•Utesmen  of  Judah  shut  their  ears  to  God's  spoken 
word;  they  allowed  themselves  to  be  duped  by  the 
^yptiaa  Pretence.  But  these,  says  Isaiah,  are 
precisely  the  characteristics  of  the  whole  Jeit-ish  people. 
For  it  is  a  rebellious  people,  lying  children,  children  that 
wiB  met  ktar  tht  melaHom  of  the  Lord.  It  was  these 
— tional  failings — tbe  want  of  virtues  which  are  the 
very  sobstiuice  of  a  nation:  truth  and  reverence  or 
obedience — that  had  culminated  in  the  senseless  and 
^BJridal  alKanrp  with  Egypt.  Isaiah  fastens  on  their 
fciwhnod  first:  Which  say  to  the  seers,  Ye  shall  not  see, 
mmd  to  the  pnpiets,  Ye  shall  not  prophesy  unto  us  rigL 
tkmgs:  tpoakto  MS  smooth  things :  prophtsy  deceits.  No 
Micfa  a  character  had  been  fascinated  by 
«•  1$ 
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people's  own  evil  character  coming  to  a  head ;  and  by 
the  breaking  of  the  wall,  we  are  therefore  to  suppose 
that  the  prophet  means  the  collapse  not  only  of  this 
Egyptian  policy,  but  of  the  whole  estate  and  substance 
of  the  Jewish  people.  It  will  not  be  your  enemy  that 
will  cause  a  breach  in  the  nation,  but  your  teeming 
iniquity  shall  cause  the  breach — to  wit,  this  Egyptian 
folly.  Judah  will  burst  her  bulwarks  from  the  inside. 
You  may  build  the  strongest  form  of  government 
round  a  people,  you  may  buttress  it  with  foreign 
alliances,  but  these  shall  simply  prove  occasions  for  the 
internal  wickedness  to  break  forth.  Your  supposed 
buttresses  will  prove  real  breaches;  and  of  all  your 
social  structure  there  will  not  be  left  as  much  as  will 
make  the  fragments  of  a  single  home,  not  a  sherd  big 
enough  to  carry  fire  from  the  hearth,  or  to  Iwld  xi/ater 
from  the  cistern, 

II.  Not  Alliances,  but  Reliance  (w.  15 — 18). 

At  this  point,  either  Isaiah  was  stung  by  the  demands 
of  the  poUticians  for  an  alternative  to  their  restless 
Egyptian  policy  which  he  condemned,  or  more  likely 
he  rose,  unaided  by  external  influence,  on  the  prophet'* 
native  instinct  to  find  some  purely  rehgious  ground  on 
which  to  base  his  political  advice.  The  result  is  one 
of  the  grandest  of  all  his  oracles.  For  thus  sailh  the 
Lord  Jehovah,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel:  In  returning  and 
rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  in  confidence  shall 
be  your  strength;  and  ye  would  not.  But  ye  said,  No,  for 
upon  horses  will  we  flee;  wherefore  ye  shall  flee :  and  upon 
the  swift  will  we  ride;  wherefore  swift  shall  be  they  that 
pursue  you  !  One  thousand  at  the  rebuke  of  one — at  the 
rebuke  of  five  shall  ye  flee :  till  ye  be  left  as  a  bare  polt 
on  the  top  of  a  mountain,  and  as  a  standard  on  an  kill. 
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AnJAert/ore  will  Ike  Lord  wait  that  He  may  be  gracious 
umlo  you,  and  there/on  will  He  hold  aloof  that  He  may 
have  mercy  upon  you,  for  a  God  of  judgement  is  th« 
Lord;  blessed  are  all  they  that  wait  for  Him.  The 
words  of  this  passage  are  their  own  interpretation  and 
ejiforcement,  all  but  one ;  and  as  this  one  is  obscure  in 
its  English  guise,  and  the  passage  really  swings  from 
it,  we  may  devote  a  paragraph  to  its  meaning. 

A  God  of  judgentent  is  the  Lord  is  an  unfortunately 
ambiguous  transIatioiL  We  must  not  take  judgement 
here  in  our  familiar  sense  of  the  word.  It  is  not  a 
sudden  deed  of  doom,  but  a  long  process  of  law.  It 
means  manner,  nudiod,  design,  order,  system,  the  ideas, 
in  short,  which  we  sum  up  under  the  word  "  law."  Just 
as  we  say  of  a  man,  He  is  a  man  of  judgement,  and  mean 
tbereby  not  that  by  cfBce  he  is  a  doomster,  but  that  by 
character  he  is  a  man  of  discernment  and  prudence,  so 
liixiply  does  Isaiah  say  here  that  Jehovah  is  a  God  of 
judgement,  and  mean  thereby  not  that  He  is  One,  whose 
habit  is  sodden  and  awful  deeds  of  penalty  or  salvation, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  that,  having  laid  down  His  lines 
according  to  righteousness  and  established  Ilis  laws 
in  wisdom,  He  remains  in  His  dealings  with  men 
consistent  with  tliese. 

Now  it  is  a  great  truth  that  the  All-mighty  and 
AU-merdful  is  the  All-methodical  too ;  and  no  religion 
is  complete  in  its  creed  or  healthy  in  its  influence,  which 
does  not  insist  equally  on  all  these.  It  was  just  the  want 
of  this  third  article  of  faith  which  perverted  the  souls 
of  the  Jews  in  Isaiah's  day,  which  (as  we  have  seen 
ander  Chapter  L)  allowed  them  to  make  their  worship 
so  mechanical  and  material — for  how  could  they  have 
been  satisfied  with  mere  forms  if  they  had  but  once 
ooiMseived  of  God  as  having  even  ordinary  intelligence  ? 
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— and  which  turned  their  political  life  into  such  a  mass  of 
intrigue,  conceit  and  falsehood,  for  how  could  they  have 
dared  to  suppose  that  they  would  get  their  own  way,  or 
have  been  so  sure  of  their  own  cleverness,  if  only  they  had 
had  a  glimpse  of  the  perception,  that  God,  the  Ruler  of 
the  world,  had  also  His  policy  regarding  them  ?  They 
believed  He  was  the  Mighty,  they  believed  He  was  the 
Merciful,  but  because  they  forgot  that  He  was  the  Wise 
and  the  Worker  bylaw,  their  faith  in  His  might  too  often 
turned  into  superstitious  terror,  their  faith  in  His  mercy 
oscillated  between  the  sleepy  satisfaction  that  He  was 
an  indulgent  God  and  the  fretful  impatience  that  He 
was  an  indifferent  one.  Therefore  Isaiah  persisted 
from  first  to  last  in  this  :  that  God  worked  by  law ; 
that  He  had  His  plan  for  Judah,  as  well  as  these 
politicians ;  and,  as  we  shall  shortly  find  him  reminding 
them  when  intoxicated  with  their  own  cleverness,  that 
He  also  is  wise  (xx^ci.  2).  Here  by  the  same  thought 
he  bids  them  be  at  peace,  and  upon  the  rushing  tides  of 
politics,  drawing  them  to  that  or  the  other  mad  venture, 
to  swing  by  this  anchor  :  that  God  has  His  own  law 
and  time  for  everything.  No  man  could  bring  the 
charge  of  fatalism  against  such  a  policy  of  quietness. 
For  it  thrilled  with  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  Divine 
method.  When  Isaiah  said,  In  returning  and  rest  shall 
ye  be  saved;  in  quietness  and  confidence  shall  be  your 
strength,  he  did  not  ask  his  restless  countrymen  to 
yield  sullenly  to  an  infinite  force  or  to  bow  in  stupidity 
beneath  the  inscrutable  will  of  an  arbitrary  despot,  but 
to  bring  their  conduct  into  harmony  with  a  reasonable 
and  gracious  plan,  which  might  be  read  in  the  historical 
events  of  the  time,  and  was  vindicated  by  the  loftiest 
religious  convictions.  Isaiah  preached  no  submission 
to  fate,    but   reverence   for  an  all-wise  Ruler,  whose 
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■etlK-d  was  plain  to  trvcry  clear-sightcd  observer  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  whose 
purpose  coold  only  be  love  and  peace  to  His  own 
people  (c£  p.  I  lo). 

lU.  God's  Tabu  a  tux  Midst  op  the  Emexixs 
(w.  19 — 26). 

Tins  patient  purpose  of  God  Isaiah  now  proceeds  to 
deaoribe  in  its  details.  Every  line  of  his  desciiption 
has  its  loveliness,  and  is  to  be  separately  appreciated. 
There  is  perhaps  no  fairer  prospect  from  our  prophet's 
many  windows.  It  is  not  arigiunent  nor  a  programme, 
hot  a  scries  of  rapid  glimpses,  struck  out  by  language, 
which  oflen  wants  logical  connection,  but  never  fails  to 
make  as  see. 

To  begin  with,  one  thbg  is  sure :  the  continuance  of 
Ifae  national  existence.  Isaiah  is  true  to  his  original 
viakm — the  survival  of  a  remnant.  For  a  people  in 
Ziom — tiun  shall  be  abiding  tn  Jerusalem.  So  the  brief 
f  Tnlial  is  flashed  forth.  Thou  shall  surely  weep  no 
■Mrr/  smrtfy  He  mill  be  gracious  unto  thee  at  the  voice 
afAftwying;  with  His  hearing  of  tixee  He  will  answer 
thtt.  Thus  much  of  general  promise  had  been  already 
given.  Now  upon  the  vagueness  of  the  Lord's  delay 
laaiah  paints  realistic  details,  only,  however,  that  he 
Bsy  make  more  vivid  the  real  presence  of  the  Lord. 
The  ciegc  shall  surely  come,  with  its  sorely  concrete 
privations,  but  the  Lord  will  be  there,  equally  distinct. 
AmJ  tkongk  the  Lord  give  you  the  bread  of  penury  and 
At  water  of  trihutation — perhaps  the  technical  name  for 
rations — ^  shall  not  thy  Teacher  hide  Himself  any 
t.  but  thine  eyes  shall  ever  be  seeing  thy  Teacher;  and 
ears  shall  hear  a  word  behind  Ihee,  saying,  This  u 
walhyt  Of  it,  when  ye  turn  to  the  right  hand  oe 
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when  ye  turn  to  the  left.  Real,  concrete  sorrows,  these 
are  they  that  make  the  heavenly  Teacher  real  I  It  is 
linguistically  possible,  and  more  in  harmony  with  the 
rest  of  the  passage,  to  turn  teachers,  as  the  English 
version  has  it,  into  the  singular,  and  to  render  it  by 
Revealer.  The  word  is  an  active  participle,  "  Moreh," 
from  the  same  verb  as  the  noun  "  Torah,"  which  is  con- 
stantly translated  "Law"  in  our  version,  but  is,  in  the 
Prophets  at  least,  more  nearly  equivalent  to  "instruc- 
tion," or  to  our  modern  term  "revelation"  (cf.  ver.  9). 
Looking  thus  to  the  One  Revealer,  and  hearkening  to 
the  One  Voice,  the  lying  and  rebellious  children  shall  at 
last  be  restored  to  that  capacity  for  truth  and  obedience 
the  loss  of  which  has  been  their  ruin.  Devoted  to  the 
Holy  One  of  Israel,  they  shall  scatter  their  idols  as  loath- 
some (ver.  22).  But  thereupon  a  wonder  is  to  happen. 
As  the  besieged  people,  conscious  of  the  One  Great 
Presence  in  the  midst  of  their  encompassed  city,  cast 
their  idols  through  the  gates  and  over  the  walls,  a  mar- 
vellous vision  of  space  and  light  and  fulness  of  fresh  food 
bursts  upon  their  starved  and  straitened  souls  (ver.  23). 
Promise  more  sympathetic  was  never  uttered  to  a 
besieged  and  famished  city.  Mark  that  all  down  the 
passage  there  is  no  mention  of  the  noise  or  instruments 
of  battle.  The  prophet  has  not  spoken  of  the  besiegers, 
who  they  may  be,  how  they  may  come,  nor  of  the  fashion 
of  their  war,  but  only  of  the  effects  of  the  siege  on  those 
within:  confinement,  scant  and  bitter  rations.  And  now 
he  is  almost  wholly  silent  about  the  breaking  up  of  the 
investing  army  and  the  trail  of  their  slaughter.  No 
battle  breaks  this  siege,  but  a  vision  of  openness  and 
plenty  dawns  noiselessly  over  its  famine  and  closeness. 
It  is  not  vengeance  or  blood  that  an  exhausted  and 
penitent  people  thirst  after.     But  as  they  have  been 
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in  a  fonress,  narrow,  dark  and  stony,  so  they 
tfnnt  fer  the  sight  of  the  sower,  and  the  drop  of  the 
Tain  oo  the  broken,  brown  earth,  and  the  juicy  com, 
and  the  meadow  for  their  cribbed  cattle,  anJ  the  noise 
of  brocks  and  waterfalls,  and  above  and  about  it  all 
fc1iM»M  of  light.  And  He  shall  ghe  the  rain  of  Ay  seedf 
that  thou  skaU  sow  tiu  ground  withal,  and  breaJ,  evtn  tht 
imrmne  of  Uu  grxmnd,  and  it  shall  be  juicy  and  fat;  thy 
aattte  skallfttd  that  day  in  a  broad  meadow.  And  the  oxen 
mmd  tht  young  asses  that  till  the  gronnd  shall  eat  savoury 
fmotmdtr,  wtnnomed  with  the  shovel  and  with  the  fan. 
Amd  there  shall  be  upon  every  lofly  tnouMtain  and  upon 
•  hfied  kill  rivers,  streams  of  water,  in  the  day  of  the 
f  daughter,  when  the  tourers  fall.  And  the  li^ht  of  the 
I  sluiU  be  as  the  light  of  the  sun,  and  the  light  of  the 
shall  be  sevenfold,  as  the  tight  of  sn-eu  daySf  in  the 
ity  that  the  LottD  bindetk  up  the  hurt  of  His  people  and 
italetk  the  stroke  of  their  wound.  It  is  one  of  Isaiah's 
i^irest  visions,  and  be  is  \'ery  much  to  be  b!jtined  who 
i  its  beauty  of  nature  into  an  allegory  of  spiritual 
Here  literally  God  spreads  His  people  a  table 
ia  the  midst  of  their  enemies. 


rV.  The  Naice  of  the  Lord  (w.  27 — 33). 

Bat  Isaiah  lays  down  "  the  oaten  pipe "  and  lifU 
again  a  brazen  trumpet  to  his  lips.  BetwjLn  him  and 
titat  sunny  landscape  of  the  future,  of  whose  pastoral 
details  he  has  so  sneetly  sung,  roll  up  now  the  uncouth 
wnifpi  of  the  AssjTian  invasion,  not  yet  fully  gathered, 
hr  kas  broken.  We  are  back  in  the  present  again, 
and  the  whole  horizon  is  clouded. 

The  passage  does  not  look  like  one  from  which 
eomfort  or  edification  can  be  derived,  but  it  is  of 
The  first  two  veraes,  lor  inataorc^ 
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only  require  a  little  analysis  to  open  a  most  instruct^e 
glimpse  into  the  prophet's  inner  thoughts  about  the 
Assyrian  progress,  and  show  us  how  they  work  towards 
the  expression  of  its  full  meaning.  Behold,  the  Name  oj 
Jehovah  comcth  from  afar— burning  His  anger  and  awful 
the  uplifting  smoke;  His  lips  are  full  of  wrath,  and  His 
tongue  as  fire  that  devoureth ;  and  His  breath  is  as  an 
overflowing  torrent — even  unto  the  neck  it  reacheth — to 
shake  the  nations  in  a  sieve  of  destruction,  and  a  bridle 
that  leadcth  astray  on  the  jaws  of  the  peoples. 

The  Name  of  Jehovah  is  the  phrase  the  prophets  use 
when  they  wish  to  tell  us  of  the  personal  presence  of 
God.  When  we  hear  a  name  cried  out,  we  understand 
immediately  that  a  person  is  there.  So  when  the 
prophet  calls.  Behold,  the  Name  of  Jehovah,  in  face  of 
the  prodigious  advance  of  Assyria,  we  understand  that 
he  has  caught  some  intuition  of  God's  presence  in 
that  uplifting  of  the  nations  of  the  north  at  the  word 
of  the  great  King  and  their  resistless  sweep  southward 
upon  Palestine.  In  that  movement  God  is  personally 
present.  The  Divine  presence  Isaiah  then  describes  in 
curiously  mingled  metaphor,  which  proves  how  gradually 
it  was  that  he  struggled  to  a  knowledge  of  its  pur- 
pose there.  First  of  all  he  describes  the  advance  of 
Assyria  as  a  thunderstorm,  heavy  clouds  and  darting, 
devouring  fire.  His  imagination  pictures  a  great  face 
of  wrath.  The  thick  curtains  of  cloud  as  they  roll 
over  one  another  suggest  the  heavy  lips,  and  the 
lightnings  the  fiery  tongue.  Then  the  figure  passes 
from  heaven  to  earth.  The  thunderstorm  has  burst,  and 
becomes  the  mountain  torrent,  which  speedily  reaches  the 
necks  of  ihose  who  are  caught  in  its  bed.  But  then 
the  prophet's  conscience  suggests  something  more  than 
sudden  and  sheer  force  in  this  invasion,  and  the  tossing 
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of  the  torrent  naturally  leads  him  to  express  this  new 
efeflMsit  in  the  figure  of  a  sieve.  His  thought  about  the 
Assyrian  flood  tfaos  passes  from  one  of  simple  force 
■ad  mab  to  one  of  judgement  and  being  well  kept  in 
hand.  He  sees  its  ultimate  check  at  Jerusalem,  and  so 
his  last  fi^re  of  it  is  the  fi^ire  of  a  bridle,  or  lasso, 
socfa  as  is  thrown  upion  the  jaws  of  a  wild  animal 
when  you  wish  to  catch  and  tame  him. 

This  gradual  progress  from  the  sense  of  sheer  wild 
font,  through  that  of  personal  wrath,  to  discipline 
and  sparing  is  very  interesting.  Vague  and  chaotic 
that  disaster  rolled  up  the  horizon  upon  Judah.  // 
eamutkfram  afar.  The  politicians  fled  from  it  to  their 
refuge  behind  the  Egyptian  Pretence.  But  Isaiah  bids 
chcBi  Cace  it.  The  longer  they  look,  the  more  will  con- 
science teU  them  that  the  unavoidable  wrath  of  God  is 
m  it ;  DO  blustering  Rahab  will  be  able  to  hide  them 
from  the  anger  of  the  Face  that  lowers  there.  But  let 
tbeai  look  longer  still,  and  the  unrelieved  features  of 
deatniclion  will  change  to  a  hand  that  sifts  and  checks, 
the  toncnt  will  become  a  sieve,  and  the  disaster  show 
itadf  well  held  in  by  the  power  of  their  own  God. 

So  wildly  and  impersonally  still  do  the  storms  of 
aonxkw  and  disaster  roll  up  the  horizon  on  men's  eyes, 
and  we  fly  in  vague  terror  from  them  to  our  Egyptian 
refines.  So  still  docs  conscience  tell  us  it  is  futile  to 
flee  from  the  anger  of  God,  and  we  crouch  hopeless 
beneath  the  rush  of  imaginations  of  unchecked  wrath, 
bladcening  the  heavens  and  turning  every  path  of  life 
to  a  tossing  torrent.  May  it  then  be  granted  us  to 
have  some  prophet  at  our  side  to  bid  us  face  our 
diaaater  ooce  more,  and  see  the  discipline  and  judge- 
Bent  of  the  Lord,  the  tossing  only  of  His  careful  sieve, 
ia  thfe  wild  and  cruel  waves  1    We  may  not  be  poets  Hka 
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Isaiali  nor  ab!e  to  put  the  processes  of  our  faith  into  such 
splendid  metaphors  as  he,  but  faith  is  given  us  to  follow 
the  same  cour=e  as  his  thoughts  did,  aud  to  struggle 
till  she  amvcs  at  the  cons  iousness  of  God  in  the  most 
uncouth  judgements  that  darken  her  horizon — the 
consclou£nc?s  of  God  present  not  only  to  smite,  but 
to  sift,  and  in  the  end  to  spare. 

Of  the  angel  who  led  Israel  to  the  land  of  promise, 
God  said,  My  Name  is  in  him.  Our  faith  is  not  perfect 
till  we  can,  like  Isaiah,  feel  the  same  of  the  blackest 
angeJ,  the  heaviest  disaster,  God  can  send  us,  and  be 
able  to  spell  it  out  articulately :  The  Lord,  the  Lord, 
a  God  merciful  and  gracious,  long-suffering  and  abun- 
dant in  goodness  and  truth. 

For  delivery,  says  Isaiah,  shall  come  to  the  people  of 
God  in  the  crisis,  as  sudden  and  as  startling  into  song 
as  the  delivery  from  Fgypt  was.  Ye  shall  have  a  song 
as  in  the  night  when  a  holy  feast  is  kept,  and  gladness 
of  heart,  as  when  one  goeth  uilh  a  pipe  to  come  into  the 
mountain  of  the  Lord,  to  the  Rock  of  Israel. 

After  this  interval  of  solemn  gladness,  the  storm  and 
fire  break  out  afresh,  and  rage  again  throuj.h  the  passage. 
But  their  direction  is  reversed,  and  whereas  they  had 
been  shown  rolling  up  the  horizon  as  towards  Judah, 
they  are  now  shown  rolling  down  the  horizon  in  pur- 
suit of  the  baffled  Assyrian.  The  music  of  the  verses 
is  crashing.  And  the  Lord  shall  cause  the  peal'  of  His 
voice  to  be  heard,  and  the  lighting  down  of  His  arm  to  be 
seen  in  the  fury  of  anger,  yea  flame  of  devtunng  fire — 
bursting  and  torrent  and  hailstones.  For  from  the  voice 
oftlie  Lord  shall  the  Assynan  be  scattered  when  He  shall 
smite  with  the  rod.  And  every  passage  of  the  rod  of  fate 
which  the  Lord  bringeth  down  upon  him  shall  bt  with 

*  So  Dr.  B.  Dkvia,  ijuotcd  by  Cbeya* 
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tabreis  and  harps,  and  in  bat:Us  of  wavitig  sJii'l  he  bt 
fdmgkt  agaittst.  The  meaning  is  obscure,  but  palpable. 
Probably  the  verse  describes  the  ritual  of  the  sacrifice 
to  Moloch,  to  which  there  is  no  doubt  the  next 
\-ene  alludes.  To  sympathize  with  the  prophet's 
^nr^  we  need  of  course  an  amount  of  int'orm- 
atian  about  the  details  of  that  ritual  which  we  are 
vTTj  bi  from  possessing.  But  Isaiah's  meaning  is 
evidently  this  The  destruction  of  the  Assyrian  host 
wiQ  be  liker  a  holocaust  than  a  battle,  liice  one  of  those 
fatal  sacrifices  to  Moloch  which  are  directed  by  the 
•nirmn  waving  of  a  sta.T,  and  accompanied  by  the 
mesic,  ttot  of  war,  but  of  festival.  Battles  of  wai-ing  is  a 
wety  obscure  phrase,  but  the  word  translated  waving  is 
tbe  technical  term  for  the  waving  of  the  victim  before 
tbe  sacrifice  to  signify  its  dedication  to  the  deity ;  "and 
these  bahUs  of  waving  may  perhaps  have  taken  place 
in  the  fashion  in  which  sloglc  victims  were  thrown  from 
one  spear  to  another  till  death  ensued."*  At  all  events,  it 
isevideiit  that  Isaiah  means  to  suggest  that  the  Assyrian 
dispersion  is  a  religious  act,  a  solemn  holocaust  rather 
tfaao  ooe  of  this  eaith's  ordinary  battles,  and  directed  by 
Jeboxiib  Himself  from  heaven.  This  becomes  clear 
cxwugh  in  the  next  verse :  For  a  Topheih  hath  betm  set 
m  order  bt/orthand;  yea,  for  Moloch  is  it  arranged;  He 
hath  made  it  deep  and  broad;  the  pile  thereof  is  firt  and 
wood;  the  breath  of  the  Lord,  like  a  torrent  of 
t,  shall  kindle  it.  So  the  Ass^-rian  power  was 
in  the  end  to  go  up  in  flame. 

We  postpone  remaiks  on  Isaiah's  sense  of  the  fierce- 
of  the  Divine  righteousness  till  we  reach  his  eveo 
'  expression  of  it  in  chap.  zxxiiL 


CHAPTER   XIV. 


THREE  TRUTHS  ABOUT  GOD. 


Isaiah  xxxi.  (asoct  70a  B.C.). 
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which  forms  < 
V>  chaps,  xxix.  and  xxx.,  can  scarcely  be  reckoned 
among  the  more  important  prophecies  of  Isaiah.  It 
is  a  repetition  of  the  principles  which  the  prophet 
has  already  proclaimed  in  connection  with  the  faithless 
intrigues  of  Judah  for  an  alliance  with  Egypt,  and  it 
was  published  at  a  time  when  the  statesmen  of  Judah 
wei-e  further  involved  in  these  intrigues,  when  events 
were  moving  faster,  and  the  prophet  had  to  speak 
with  more  hurried  words.  Truths  now  familiar  to 
us  are  expressed  in  less  powerful  language.  But 
the  chapter  has  its  own  value ;  it  is  remarkable  for 
three  very  unusual  descriptitms  of  God,  which  govern 
the  following  exposition  of  it.  They  rise  in  climax, 
enforcing  three  truths  : — that  in  the  government  of 
life  we  must  take  into  account  God's  wisdom ;  we 
must  be  prepared  to  find  many  of  His  providences 
grim  and  savage-looking ;  but  we  must  also  believe  that 
He  is  most  tender  and  jealous  for  His  people. 

L  Yet  He  also  is  Wise  (w.  i — 3). 

We  must  suppose   the  negotiations   with  Egypt 
have  taken  for  the  moment  a  favourable  tiira.  and  the 
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«totesn>eii  who  advocated  them  to  be  Longratulat<ng  them- 
selves upon  some  coasequcnt  aodition  to  the  figbtiag 
iticngtli  of  Judah.  They  couJd  point  to  many  chariots 
and  a  strong  body  of  cavalry  in  proof  of  their  own 
wisdora  and  refutatioa  of  the  prophet's  maxim,  Im 
fmittmess  amd  m  eoHfidrmet  skaO  be  your  strength;  m 
ntmrmng  amd  rest  shall  re  b*  saved, 

Isaiah  simply  answers  their  self-congratulation  with 
the  utterance  of  a  new  Woe,  and  it  is  in  this  that 
the  first  of  the  thi«e  extraordinary  descriptions  of 
God  is  placed.  Wo*  ttmto  them  that  go  down  to  Egypt 
for  help :  upon  horses  do  they  stay,  and  trust  in  chariots 
hetmise  they  eat  many,  and  in  horsemen  because  they 
mrt  very  strong :  but  they  look  not  unto  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  and  Jehovah  they  do  not  seek.  Yet  He  also  is  wise. 
Yoa  have  been  clex-er  and  successful,  but  have  you 
fcrgotten  that  Cod  a/so  is  wise,  that  He  too  has  liis 
policy,  and  acts  reasortably  and  consistently  ?  You 
tfatidt  you  have  been  making  history;  but  God  also 
worics  in  history,  and  surely,  to  put  it  on  the  lowest 
groond,  with  as  much  cle\'emess  and  persistence  as 
yoa  do.  Yet  He  also  is  wise,  and  will  bring  evil,  and 
mill  not  call  back  His  words,  but  will  arise  against 
the  house  of  the  evil-doers,  and  against  the  help  of  thetn 
Aat  work  iniquily. 

This  satire  was  the  shaft  beat  fitted  to  pierce  the 
Ibily  of  the  rulers  of  Judah.  Wisdom,  a  reasonable 
pian  for  their  aims  and  prudence  in  carrying  it  out, 
was  the  last  thing  they  thought  of  associating  with 
God,  whom  they  relegated  to  what  they  called  their 
leiigxHi — their  temples,  worship  and  poetry.  When 
tbetr  emotions  were  stirred  by  solemn  services,  or 
onder  gnrat  disaster,  or  in  the  hour  of  death,  they 
God,    and    it   aeemed  natural  to  tlKoi 
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that  in  these  great  exceptions  of  life  He  should 
interfere  ;  but  in  their  politics  and  their  trade,  in 
the  common  course  and  conduct  of  life,  they  ignored 
Him  and  put  their  trust  in  their  own  wisdom.  They 
limited  God  to  the  ceremonies  and  exceptional  occa- 
s'ons  of  life,  when  they  looked  for  His  glory  or 
miraculous  assistance,  but  they  never  thought  that  in 
their  ordinary  ways  He  had  any  interest  or  design. 

The  forgetfulness,  against  wliich  Isaiah  directs  this 
shaft  of  satire,  is  the  besetting  sin  of  very  religious 
people,  of  very  successful  people,  and  of  very  clever 
people. 

It  is  the  temptation  of  an  ordinary  Christian, 
church-going  people,  like  ourselves,  with  a  religion 
so  full  of  mar\'ellous  mercies,  and  so  blessed  wiih 
regular  opportunities  of  worship,  to  think  of  God 
only  in  connection  with  these,  and  practically  to 
ignore  that  along  the  far  greater  stretches  of  life  lie 
has  any  interest  or  purpose  regarding  us.  Foimally- 
religious  people  treat  God  as  if  He  were  simply  a 
constitutional  sovereign,  to  step  in  at  emergencies, 
and  for  the  rest  to  play  a  nominal  and  cere- 
monial part  in  the  conduct  of  their  lives.  Ignoring 
the  Divine  wisdom  and  ceaseless  providence  of  God, 
and  couching  their  hearts  upon  easy  views  of  His 
benevolence,  they  have  no  other  thought  of  Him,  than 
as  a  philanthropic  magician,  whose  power  is  reserved 
to  extricate  men  when  they  have  got  past  helping 
themselves.  From  the  earliest  times  that  way  of 
regarding  God  has  been  prevalent,  and  religious 
teachers  have  never  failed  to  stigmatize  it  with  the 
hardest  name  for  folly.  Fools,  says  the  Psalmist,  are 
ajflkUd  when  they  draw  ttear  unto  the  gates  of  death; 
tktn,  only  then,  do  they  cry  unto  tne  Lord  in  ihttr  troudU. 
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Thorn  fool  I  says  Christ  of  the  man  who  kept  God 
out  of  the  account  of  his  life.  God  is  oot  mocked, 
although  we  ignore  half  His  being  and  confine  our 
rdigion  to  such  facile  views  of  His  nature.  With 
this  sarcasm,  Isaiah  reminds  us  that  it  is  not  a  Fool 
who  is  on  the  throne  of  the  universe ;  yet  is  the  Being 
whom  the  imaginations  of  some  men  place  there  any 
better  ?  O  wise  men,  God  also  is  wise.  Not  by 
fits  and  starts  of  a  benevolence  similar  to  that  of  our 
own  fc^:>lish  and  inconsistent  hearts  does  He  work. 
Consistency,  reason  and  law  are  the  methods  of  His 
action;  and  tl»ey  apply  closely,  irretrievably,  to  all 
of  oor  life.  Hath  He  promised  evil  ?  Then  evil  will 
I]rx>oced.  Let  us  believe  that  God  keeps  His  word ; 
that  He  is  thoroughly  atte;Uive  to  all  we  do;  that 
His  will  concerns  the  whole  of  our  life. 

But  the  temptation  to  refuse  to  God  even  ordinary 
wisdom  is  also  the  temptation  of  very  successful  and 
very  clever  people,  such  as  these  Jewish  politicians 
ftnded  themselves  to  be,  or  such  as  the  Kich  Fool  in 
dke  parable.  They  have  overcome  all  they  have 
natcfaed  themseK'es  against,  and  feel  as  if  they  were 
to  be  masters  of  their  own  future.  Now  the  Bible 
and  the  testimony  of  men  invariably  declare  that 
God  has  one  way  of  meeting  such  fools — the  way 
laaiah  suggests  her^.  God  meets  them  with  their 
Ofwa  weapons ;  He  outmatches  them  in  their  own 
bafaioo.  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm  it  is  written,  With 
th»  pitin  Tkou  witt  show  Thyself  pure,  and  wiih  tht 
ptrotru  Tkott  miU  show  Thyself  frvward.  The  Kich 
Foa4  congratulates  himself  that  his  soul  is  his  own  ; 
says  God,  This  night  thy  sotd  shall  be  required  of  thee. 
ibe  Jewish  politicians  pride  themselves  on  their 
«M(loia;    Yet   God  also  is   wise,   says   Isaiah  signili* 
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cantly.  After  Moscow  Napoleon  is  reported  to  have 
exclaimed,  "  The  Almighty  is  too  strong  for  me." 
But  perhaps  the  most  striking  analogy  to  this  satire 
of  Isaiah  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Confessions  "  of  that 
Jew,  from  whose  living  sepulchre  we  are  so  often 
startled  with  weird  echoes  of  the  laughter  of  the 
ancient  prophets  of  his  race.  When  Heine,  Germany's 
greatest  satirist,  lay  upon  a  bed  to  which  his  evil 
Uving  had  brought  him  before  his  time,  and  the  pride 
of  art,  which  had  been,  as  he  says,  his  god,  was  at 
last  crushed,  he  tells  us  what  it  was  that  crushed  him. 
They  were  singing  his  songs  in  every  street  of  his 
native  land,  and  his  fame  had  gone  out  through  the 
world,  while  he  lay  an  exile  and  paralysed  upon  his 
"  mattress-grave."  "  Alas  1 "  he  cries,  "  the  irony  of 
Heaven  weighs  heavily  upon  roe.  The  great  Author 
of  the  universe,  the  celestial  Aristophanes,  wished  to 
show  me,  the  petty,  earthly,  German  Aristophanes, 
how  my  most  trenchant  satires  are  only  clumsy  patch- 
work compared  with  His,  and  how  immeasurably  He 
excels  me  in  humour  and  colossal  wit,"  That  is  just 
a  soul  writing  in  its  own  heart's  blood  this  terrible 
warning  of  Isaiah  :   Yet  God  also  is  wise. 

Yea,  the  Egyptians  are  me>t,  and  not  God,  and  their 
horses  flesh,  and  not  spirit;  and  when  Jehovah  shall  slre/ch 
out  His  hand,  both  he  that  helpeth  shall  stutnhle,  and  he 
that  is  holpen  shall  fall,  and  they  all  shall  petish  together. 

II.  The  Lion  and  his  Prey  (ver.  4). 

But  notwithstanding  what  he  has  said  about  God 
destroying  men  who  trust  in  their  own  cleverness,  Isaiah 
goes  on  to  assert  that  God  is  always  ready  to  save  what 
is  worth  saving.  The  people,  the  city.  His  own  city — 
God  will  save  that.     To  express  God's  persistent  grace 
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ftomrds  Jemsalem,  Isaiah  uses  two  6gures  borrowed 
ICnoca  the  beasts.  Both  of  them  are  truly  HocDcric, 
I  and  fire  the  imagination  at  oooe ;  but  the  first  is  not 
:  we  sixmhl  have  expected  to  fiiid  as  a  figure  of  the 
'  aaving  ^aoe  of  God.  Yet  Isaiah  knows  it  is  not 
[  <Tifmgh  far  men  to  remember  how  wise  God  always  is. 
[They  oeed  also  to  be  reminded  how  grim  atid  cruel 
>  He  naat  aometimea  appear,  even  in   His  saving  pro- 

Far  tkms  saiik  Jtkimak  mtio  me:  Like  as  wk*n  the 

mgrvmltth,  aitdthtyout^  lion  ooer  kis  prty,  if  a  >iuib  of 

I  iktpilm dt  ht  cmUtd  forth  agatnsl  kim,/rom  Uuir  xMMct  kt 

I  ««ff  mat  shrink  m  dismay,  nor  for  their  mots*  abase  him- 

«cj^/  j»  shaO  feka/oak  ef  hosts  amu  down  lo  fi^>ii  for 

Maami  Ziam  mmd  Ike  kHJ  tkerecf.     A  lion  with  a  lamb  in 

fab  daws,  growling  over  it,  while  a  crowd  of  shepherds 

e  ap  against  him ;  afiaid  to  go  near  enough  to  kill 

tbej  tiy  to  frighten  him  away  by  shouting  at  him. 

'  Bat  he  holds  his  prey  unshrinking. 

It  a  a  figure  that  stsatJcs  at  first    To  liken  God  with 
saving  hoU  upon  His  on'n  to  a  wild  lion  with  his 
daws  in  the  prey  1    But  horror  plays  the  part  of  a  good 
^rmphasis ;  while  if  we  look  into  the  figure,  we  shall  feel 
honor  cl';aAge  to  appreciation.     There  is  some- 
g   majestic   in   that   picture   of  the   lion  with  the 
shepherds,  too  afraid  to  strike  him.     He  will 
kt  Haauyid  at  their  voice,  nor  abase  himself  for  the 
tf  ikem.     Is  it,  after  all,  an  unworthy  figure  of  the 
ae   Claimant   for   this   city,    who   kept    uncea.-;Ing 
apoo  her  after  His  own  manner,  mysterious  and 
ke  lo  men,  und.sturbed  by  the  screams,  formulas^ 
prayers   of   her   mob    of   politicians   and  treaty- 
I?     For  these  are  the  siitpierds  Isaiah  mean*- 
shepherds,  the  shrieking   crew  of  politicians 
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with  their  treaties  and  military  display.  God  will  save 
and  carry  Jerusalem  His  own  way,  paying  no  heed  to 
such.  He  will  not  be  dismayed  at  their  voice,  nor  abasr 
Himself  for  the  noise  of  them. 

There  is  more  than  the  unjaelding  persistency  o 
Divine  grace  taught  here.  There  is  that  to  begin  with. 
God  will  never  let  go  what  He  has  made  His  own  :  the 
souls  He  has  redeemed  from  sin,  the  societies  He  has 
redeemed  from  barbarism,  the  characters  He  has  hold 
of,  the  lives  He  has  laid  His  hand  upon.  Persistency 
of  saving  grace — let  us  learn  that  confidently  in  the 
parable.  But  that  is  only  half  of  what  it  is  meant  to 
teach.  Look  at  the  shepherds :  shepherds  shouting 
round  a  lion ;  why  does  Isaiah  put  it  that  way,  and  not 
as  David  did — lions  giowling  round  a  brave  shepherd, 
witli  the  lamb  in  his  arms?  Because  it  so  appeared 
then  in  the  life  Isaiah  was  picturing,  because  it  often 
looks  the  same  in  real  life  still.  These  politicians — they 
seemed,  they  played  the  part  of,  shepherds;  and  Jehovah, 
who  persistently  frustrated  their  plans  for  the  salvation 
of  the  State — He  looked  the  lion,  delivering  Jerusalem 
to  destruction.  And  very  often  to  men  does  this 
arrangement  of  the  parts  repeat  itself;  and  while  human 
friends  are  anxious  and  energetic  about  them,  God 
Himself  appears  in  providences  more  lionlike  than 
shepherdly.  He  grasps  with  the  savage  paw  of  death 
some  one  as  dear  to  us  as  that  city  was  to  Isaiah.  He 
rends  our  body  or  soul  or  estate.  And  friends  and 
our  own  thoughts  gather  round  the  cruel  bereavement 
or  disaster  with  remonstrance  and  complaint  Our 
hearts  cry  out,  doing,  like  shepherds,  their  best  to 
scai"e  by  prayer  and  cries  the  foe  they  are  too  weak  to 
kill.  We  all  know  the  scene,  and  how  shabby  and 
mean  that  mob  of  human  remonstrances  looks  in  face  oi 
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the  great  Foe,  majestic  though  inarticulate,  that  with 
suDen  persistence  carries  off  its  prey.  All  we  can  say 
io  such  times  is  that  if  it  is  God  who  is  the  lion,  then  it 
*■  for  the  best.  For  though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust 
Hiitt;  and,  after  all,  it  is  safer  to  rely  on  the  mercies  of 
God,  lion  like  though  they  be,  than  on  the  weak  benevo- 
lences and  officious  pities  of  the  best  of  human  advisers. 
"Thy  will  be  done  " — let  perfect  reverence  teach  us  to 
fad  that,  even  when  providence  seems  as  savage  as  men 
that  day  thought  God's  will  towards  Jerusalem. 

In  addition  then  to  remembering,  when  men  seem  by 
their  cle\'emess  and  success  to  rule  life,  that  God  is 
wiser  and  His  plans  more  powerful  than  theirs,  we 
are  not  to  forget,  when  men  seem  more  anxious  and 
merciful  than  His  dark  providence,  that  for  all  their 
argument  and  action  His  will  shall  not  alter.  But  now 
we  are  to  hear  that  this  will,  so  hard  and  mysterious, 
is  as  merciful  and  tender  as  a  mother's. 


HI.  Th£  Mother-bird  and  her  Nest  (vcr.  5). 

As  birds  hovering,  so  will  Jehovah  of  hosts  cover 
lerusalttn  :  He  will  cover  and  deliver  it :  He  will  pass 
aotr  and  preserve  it.  At  last  we  are  through  dark 
providence,  to  the  very  heart  of  the  Almighty.  The 
meaning  is  familiar  from  its  natural  simplicity  and 
frequent  use  in  Scripture.  Two  features  of  it  our 
version  has  not  reproduced.  The  word  birds  means 
the  smaller  kind  of  feathered  creatures,  and  the  word 
kovtiing  is  feminine  in  the  original  :  As  little  mother- 
birds  hovering,  so  will  Jehoxmh  of  hosts  protect  Jerusalem, 
We  have  been  watching  in  spring  the  hedge  where  we 
koew  is  a  nest.  Suddenly  the  mother-bird,  who  has 
been  sitting  on  a  branch  close  by,  flutters  olT  lier  perch, 
backwards  and  foi  wards,  with  flapping   wings 
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that  droop  nervously  towards  the  nest  over  her  young. 
A  hawk  is  in  the  sky,  and  till  he  disappears  she  will 
hover — the  incarnation  of  motherly  anxiety.  This  ia 
Isaiah's  figure.  His  native  city,  on  which  he  poured  so 
much  of  his  heart  in  lyrics  and  parables,  was  again  in 
danger.  Sennacherib  was  descending  upon  her ;  and 
the  pity  of  Isaiah's  own  heart  for  her,  evil  though  she 
was,  suggested  to  him  a  motherhood  of  pity  in  the 
breast  of  God.  The  suggestion  God  Himself  approved. 
Centuries  after,  when  He  assumed  our  flesh  and  spoke 
our  language,  when  He  put  His  love  into  parables  lowly 
and  familiar  to  our  affections,  there  were  none  of  them 
more  beautiful  than  that  which  He  uttered  of  this  same 
city,  weeping  as  He  spake :  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem, 
how  often  would  I  hat:e  gathered  thy  children  together, 
as  a  hen  galherelh  her  brvod  under  her  wings,  and  yt 
would  not  I 

With  such  fountains  in  Scripture,  we  need  not,  as 
some  have  done,  exalt  the  Virgin,  or  virtually  make  a 
fourth  person  in  the  Godhead,  and  that  a  woman,  in 
order  to  satisfy  those  natural  longings  of  the  heart 
which  the  widespread  worship  of  tlie  mother  of  Jesus 
tells  us  are  so  peremptory.  For  all  fulness  dwellcth  in 
God  Himself.  Not  only  may  we  rejoice  in  that  pity  and 
wise  provision  for  our  wants,  in  that  paidon  and  gene- 
rosity, which  we  associate  with  the  name  of  father,  but 
also  in  the  wakefulness,  the  patience,  the  love,  lovelier 
with  fear,  which  make  a  motlier's  heart  so  dear  and 
uidispensable.  We  cannot  tell  along  what  wakened 
nerve  the  grace  of  God  may  reach  our  hearts;  but 
Scripture  has  a  medicine  for  every  pain.  And  if  any 
feel  their  weakness  as  little  children  feel  it,  let  them 
know  thai  the  Spirit  of  God  broods  over  them,  as  a 
mother  over  her  babe ;  and  if  any  are  in  pain  or  anxiety, 
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and  there  is  no  human  heart  to  suficr  with  them,  let 
them  know  that  as  closely  as  a  mother  may  come  to 
sufier  with  her  child,  and  as  sensitive  as  she  is  to  its 
danger,  so  sensitive  is  God  Almighty  to  theirs,  and 
that  He  gives  them  proof  of  their  preciousness  to 
Him  by  suffering  with  them. 

How  these  three  descriptions  meet  the  three  failings 
of  our  faith  1  We  forget  that  God  is  ceaselessly  at 
work  in  wisdom  in  our  lives.  We  forget  that  God 
must  sometimes,  even  when  He  is  saving  us,  seem 
lionlike  and  cruel.  V/e  forget  that  "the  heart  of  the 
Eternal  is  most  wonderfully  kind." 

Having  thus  made  vivid  the  presence  of  their  Lord 
to  the  purged  eyes  of  His  people,  patient,  powerful 
in  order,  wise  in  counsel,  persistent  in  grace,  and, 
last  of  all,  very  tender,  Isaiah  concludes  with  a  cry 
to  the  penple  to  turn  to  this  Lord,  from  whom  they 
have  so  deeply  revolted.  Let  them  cast  away  their 
idols,  and  there  shall  be  no  fear  of  the  result  of  the 
Assyrian  invasion.  The  Assyrian  shall  fall,  not  by  ti<e 
sword  of  man,  but  the  immediate  stroke  of  God.  And 
Us  rock  shall  pass  away  by  reason  of  terror,  and  his 
prints  sJtatl  be  dismayed  at  the  ensign,  satth  the  Lord, 
pihose  Jire  is  in  Zion,  and  His  furnace  in  Jerusalem.  And 
so  Isaiah  closes  this  series  of  prophecies  on  the  keynote 
«-ith  which  it  opened  in  the  first  verse  of  chap.  xxix. ; 
that  Jerusalem  is  Ariel — the  hearth  aM  altar,  tht  dweiiing' 
fiaet  amd  sanctuary,  of  God, 


CHAPTER   XV. 


S  HAN:   CHARACTER   AND   THE   CAPACITY  TO 
DISCRIMINA  TE  CHAR  A  CTER. 

I&UAH  xudU  I — 8  (about  J02  B.C  ?). 

THE  Assyrians  being  thus  disposed  of,  Isaiah  turns 
to  a  prospect,  on  which  we  have  scarcely  heard 
him  speak  these  twenty  years,  since  Assyria  appeared 
on  the  frontier  of  Judah — the  religious  future  and 
social  progress  of  his  own  people.  This  he  paints  in 
a  small  prophecy  of  eight  verses,  the  first  eight  of 
chap.  xxxiL — verses  9 — 20  of  that  chapter  apparently 
springing  from  somewhat  different  conditions. 

The  first  eight  verses  of  chap,  xxxii.  belong  to  a  class 
of  prophecies  which  we  may  call  Isaiah's  ''escapes." 
Like  St.  Paul,  Isaiah,  when  he  has  finished  some 
exposition  of  God's  dealings  with  His  people  or 
argument  with  the  sinners  among  them,  bursts  upon 
an  unencumbered  vision  of  the  future,  and  with  roused 
conscience,  and  voice  resonant  from  long  debate,  takes 
his  loftiest  (lights  of  eloquence.  In  Isaiah's  book  we 
have  several  of  these  visions,  and  each  bears  a 
character  of  its  own  according  to  the  sort  of  sinners 
from  whom  the  prophet  shook  himself  loose  to  describe 
it  and  the  kind  of  indignation  that  filled  his  heart  at 
the  time.  Wc  have  already  seen,  how  in  some  of 
Isaiah's  visions  the  Messiah  has  the  chief  place,  while 
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from  oChen  He  is  altogether  absent.  But  here  we 
ODBC  npon  xa>ytheT  inoonsistenc)'.  Sometimes,  as  in 
ctepu  zL,  Isaiah  is  content  with  nothing  but  a  new 
AapaaatioD — the  entire  transfonnaiion  of  nature,  when 
dKre  shall  be  no  more  desert  or  storm,  but  to  the  wild 
a»Mi»al«  dodlity  shall  come,  and  among  men  an  end 
to  sorrow,  fraud  azKl  war.  But  again  he  limits  his  pro- 
phetic soul  and  promises  less.  As  if,  overcome  by  the 
i!|«r<*yV-  of  the  more  clamant  needs  and  horrible  vices 
of  society,  be  had  said,  we  must  first  get  rid  of  these, 
we  most  supply  those,  before  we  can  b^n  to  dream 
c£  heaven.  Such  is  Isaiah's  feeling  here.  This  pro- 
phecy is  not  a  vision  of  society  glorified,  but  of  society 
established  and  reformed,  with  its  foundation  firmly 
flcOkd  (ver.  l),  with  its  fountain  forces  in  full  operation 
(ver.  2),  and  with  an  absolute  check  laid  upon  its  worst 
habfta,  as,  for  instance,  the  moral  grossness,  lying 
aad  pretence  which  the  prophet  has  been  denouncing 
far  several  chapters  (w.  3 — 8).  This  moderation  of 
the  prophecy  brings  it  within  the  range  of  practical 
morals;  while  the  humanity  of  it,  its  freedom  from 
Jewish  or  Oriental  peculiarities,  renders  it  thoroughly 
■odenu  If  every  unfulfilled  prophecy  ought  to  be 
aa  accasing  conscience  in  the  breast  of  the  Christian 
Charrfa,  there  will  be  none  more  clamant  and  practical 
than  this  ooc.  Its  demands  are  essential  to  the  social 
iuteiesta  of  to-day. 

In  vcr.  I  we  have  the  presupposition  of  the  whole 
propheqr :  BthoU,  in  righteousness  shall  a  king  reign, 
mmi  fwimcu — according  lo  justice  shall  they  ruU.  A  just 
gunwjiUDcnt  is  always  the  basis  of  Isaiah's  vision  of  the 
teme.  Here  he  defines  it  with  greater  abstractness 
than  he  has  been  wont  to  da  It  is  remarkable,  that 
»  writer,  whose  pen  has  already  described  t.e  figure 
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of  the  coniii  g  King  so  concretely  and  with  so  much 
detail,  should  here  content  himself  with  a  general 
promise  of  a  righteous  government,  regarding,  as  he 
seems  to  do,  rather  the  office  of  kinghood,  than  any 
single  eminent  occupier  of  it.  That  the  prophet  of 
Immanuel,  and  still  mort  the  prophet  of  the  Prince- 
of-the-Four-Names  (chap.  ix.  7),  and  of  the  Son  of 
Jesse  (chap.  xi.  i),  should  be  able  to  paint  the  ideal 
future,  and  speak  of  the  just  government  that  was  to 
prevail  in  it,  without  at  the  same  time  referring  to  his 
previous  very  expHcit  promises  of  a  royal  Individual, 
is  a  fact  which  we  cannot  overlook  in  support  of  the 
opinion  we  have  expressed  on  pp.  180  and  181  con- 
cerning the  object  of  Isaiah's  Mtssianic  hopes. 

Nor  is  the  vagueness  of  the  first  verse  corrected  by 
the  terms  of  the  second  :  And  a  man  shall  be  as  an 
hiding-place  from  the  wind,  etc  We  have  already 
spoken  of  this  verse  as  an  ethical  advance  upon 
Isaiah's  previous  picture  of  the  Messiah  (see  p.  1 82). 
But  while,  of  course,  the  Messiah  was  to  Isaiah  the 
ideal  of  human  character,  and  therefore  shared  what- 
soever features  he  might  foresee  in  its  perfect  develop- 
mnt,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  verse  Isaiah  is  not 
thinking  of  the  Messiah  alone  or  particularly.  When 
he  says  with  such  simplicity  a  man,  he  means  any  man, 
he  means  the  ideal  for  every  man.  Having  in  ver.  i 
laid  down  the  foundation  for  social  life,  he  tells  us  in 
ver.  2  what  the  shelter  and  fountain  force  of  society 
are  to  be :  not  science  nor  material  wealth,  but  personal 
influence,  the  strength  and  freshness  of  the  humar 
personality.  A  man  shall  be  as  an  hiding-place  from  the 
wind  and  a  covert  from  the  tempest,  as  rivers  of  watrr 
in  a  dry  place,  as  the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary 
land.     After  just  government  (ver.   i)  great  characters 
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are  the  prophet's  6rst  demand  (ver.  2),  and  then 
(w.  3 — 8)  he  will  ask  for  the  capacity  to  discriniinan 
character.  "  Character  and  the  capxacity  to  discriminaa 
character "  mdeed  summarizes  this  prophecy. 

L  A  Mam  (ver.  3). 

Isaiah  has  described  personal  influence  on  so  grand 
a  scale  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Church  has 
leapt  to  his  words  as  a  direct  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ. 
They  are  indeed  a  description  of  Him,  out  of  whose 
shadow  advancing  time  has  not  been  able  to  carry  the 
children  of  men,  who  has  been  the  shelter  and  fertility 
of  every  generation  since  He  was  lifted  up,  and  to 
whom  the  afieclions  of  individual  hearts  never  rise 
higher  than  when  they  sing — 

**  Rock  of  ages,  deft  for  me. 
Let  me  hide  myself  to  Thee.' 

Such  ■  rock  was  Christ  indeed ;  but,  in  accordance 
with  what  we  have  said  above,  the  prophet  here  has 
DO  individual  specially  in  his  view,  but  is  rather  laying 
down  a  general  description  of  the  influence  of  indivi- 
dual character,  of  which  Christ  Jesus  was  ihe  highest 
instance.  Taken  in  this  sense,  his  famous  words 
present  us,  first,  with  a  philosophy  of  history,  at  the 
heart  of  which  there  is,  secondly,  a  great  gospel,  and 
in  the  application  of  which  there  is,  thirdly,  a  great 
ideal  and  duty  for  ourselves. 

I.  Isaiah  gives  us  in  this  verse  a  Philosophy  or 
History.  Great  men  are  not  the  whole  of  life,  but 
they  are  the  condition  of  all  the  rest ;  if  it  were  not 
for  the  big  men,  the  little  ones  could  scarcely  live. 
The  first  requisites  of  religion  and  civilisation  are 
otttBtanding  characters. 
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In  tlie  East  the  following  phenomenon  is  often 
observed.  Where  the  desert  touches  a  river-valley 
or  oasis,  the  sand  is  in  a  continual  state  of  drift  from 
the  wind,  and  it  is  this  drift  which  is  the  real  cause 
of  the  barrenness  of  such  portions  of  the  desert  at 
least  as  abut  upon  the  fertile  land.  For  under  the 
rain,  or  by  infiltration  of  the  river,  plants  often  spring 
up  thi'ough  the  sand,  and  there  is  sometimes  promise 
of  considerable  fertility.  It  never  lasts.  Down  comes 
the  periodic  drifl,  and  life  is  stunted  or  choked  out. 
But  set  down  a  rock  on  the  sand,  and  see  the  difference 
its  presence  makes.  After  a  few  showers,  to  the  lee- 
ward side  of  this  some  blades  will  spring  up ;  if  you 
have  patience,  you  will  see  in  time  a  garden.  How  has 
the  boulder  produced  this  ?  Simply  by  arresting  the 
drift. 

Now  that  is  exactly  how  great  men  benefit  human 
life.  A  great  man  serves  his  generation,  serves  the 
whole  race,  by  arresting  the  drifL  Deadly  forces, 
blind  and  fatal  as  the  desert  wind,  sweep  down  human 
history.  In  the  beginning  it  was  the  dread  of  Nature, 
the  cold  blast  which  blows  from  every  quarter  on  the 
barbarian,  and  might  have  stunted  men  to  animals. 
But  into  some  soul  God  breathed  a  great  breath  of 
freedom,  and  the  man  defied  Nature.  Nature  has  had 
her  revenge  by  burying  ti.e  rebel  in  oblivion.  On  the 
distant  horizon  of  history  we  can  see,  merely  in  some 
old  legend,  the  evidence  of  his  audacity.  But  the  drift 
was  arrested ;  behind  the  event  men  took  shelter,  in 
the  shelter  grew  free,  and  learned  to  think  out  what 
the  first  great  resister  felt. 

When  history  had  left  this  rock  behind,  and  the  drift 
had  again  space  to  grow,  the  same  thing  happened ;  and 
the  hero  this  time  was  Abraham.     He  laid  his  back  to 
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the  practice  of  his  forefathers,  and  UAing  his  brow  to 
besven,  was  ibe  first  to  worship  the  One  Unseen  God 
Ata-aham  believed  ;  and  in  the  shadow  of  his  faith,  and 
sheltered  by  his  example,  his  descendants  learned  to 
believe  too.  To-day  from  within  the  three  great 
spiritual  religions  men  look  back  to  him  as  the  father 
of  tfae  faithfuL 

When  Isaiah,  while  all  his  countrymen  were  rushing 
down  the  mad,  steep  ways  of  politics,  carried  off  by  the 
only  powei3  that  were  as  yet  known  in  these  ways, 
fear  of  death  and  greed  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  strongest 
— when  Isaiah  stood  still  amid  that  panic  rush,  and 
otten.-d  the  memorable  words,  In  quietness  and  in  conji- 
4em£*  shall  btyour  strength;  in  ntuming  and  rest  shall  yt 
ht  saved,  he  stopped  one  of  the  most  dangerous  drifts  in 
bistory,  and  created  in  its  despite  a  shelter  for  those 
spiritual  graces,  which  have  always  been  the  beauty  of 
the  State,  and  are  now  coming  to  be  recc^nized  as  its 
atrength. 

When,  in  the  early  critical  days  of  the  Church,  that 
dark  drift  of  Jewish  custom,  which  had  overflown  the 
bonriers  set  to  the  old  dispensation,  threatened  to  spread 
its  barrenness  upon  the  fields  of  the  Gentile  world, 
already  white  to  the  harvest  of  Christ,  and  Peter  and 
Barnabas  and  all  the  Apostles  were  carried  away  by  it, 
what  was  it  that  saved  Christianity  ?  Under  God,  it 
was  this :  that  Paul  got  up  and,  as  he  tells  us,  withstood 
Peter  to  the  face. 

AxkI,  again,  when  the  powers  of  the  Roman  Church 
and  the  Roman  Empire,  checked  for  a  Utcle  by  the 
eflbrts  which  began  the  Reformation,  gathered  them- 
«elvea  together  and  rose  in  one  awful  front  of  emperor, 
cardinals,  and  princes  at  the  Diet  of  Worms,  what  was 
iC  that  stood  fast  against  that  drift  of  centuries,  and 
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feel  to  tlie  core.  Of  Jesus  the  believer  can  truly  say 
that  life  on  this  side  of  Him  is  very  different  from  life 
on  that.  Temptations  keep  far  away  frdm  the  heart  that 
keeps  near  to  Christ.  Under  the  shadow  of  our  Rock, 
for  us  the  evil  of  the  present  loses  all  its  suggestiveness, 
the  evil  of  the  past  its  awful  surge  of  habit  and  guilty 
fear. 

3.  But  there  is  not  only  a  philosophy  of  history 
and  a  gospel  in  this  promise  of  a  man.  There  is  a 
great  duty  and  ideal  for  every  one.  If  this  prophecy 
distinctly  reaches  forward  to  Jesus  Christ  as  its  only 
perfect  fulfilment,  the  vagueness  of  its  expression 
permits  of  its  application  to  all,  and  through  Him  its 
fulfilment  by  all  becomes  a  possibility.  Now  each  of 
us  may  be  a  rock,  a  shelter  and  a  source  of  fertility  to 
the  life  around  him  in  three  modes  of  constant  influence. 
We  can  be  like  Christ,  the  Rock,  in  shutting  out  from  our 
neighbours  the  knowledge  and  infection  of  sin,  in  keep- 
ing our  conversation  so  unsuggestive  and  unprovocative 
of  evil,  that,  though  sin  drift  upon  us,  it  shall  never  drift 
through  us.  And  we  may  be  like  Christ,  the  Rock,  in 
shutting  out  blame  from  other  men ;  in  sheltering  them 
from  the  east  wind  of  pitiless  prejudice,  quarrel  or  con- 
troversy ;  in  stopping  the  unclean  and  bitter  driils  of 
scandal  and  gossip.  How  many  lives  have  lost  their 
fertility  for  tlie  want  of  a  little  silence  and  a  little 
shadow  I  Some  righteous  people  have  a  terribly  north- 
eastern exposure ;  children  do  not  play  about  their 
doors,  nor  the  prodigal  stop  there.  And  again,  as 
tliere  are  a  number  of  men  and  women  who  fall  in 
struggling  for  virtue  simply  because  they  never  see  i* 
successful  in  others,  and  the  spectacle  of  one  pure, 
heroic  character  would  be  their  salvation,  here  is  another 
way  in  which  each  servant  of  God  may  be  a  rock.     Of 
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the  late  Qerk  Maxwell  it  was  said,  "  He  made  faith 
>a  goodness  easy  to  other  men."  A  man  skail  bt  as 
of  water  im  a  desert  place. 


U.  Capacitt  to  DisTuiGinsH  Character  (w.  3 — 8). 

But  after  the  coming  of  this  idea],  it  is  not  paradise 
that  is  regained.  Paradise  is  farther  oSl  We  must 
itav<e  truth  to  begin  with :  truth  and  the  capacity 
to  discriminate  diaracter.  The  sternness  with  which 
Isaiah  thus  postpones  his  earlier  vision  shows  us  how 
sore  his  heart  was  about  the  lying  temper  of  his  people. 
We  have  heard  him  deploring  the  fascination  of  their 
(alae  minds  by  the  Eg\-ptian  Pretence.  Their  falseness, 
however,  had  not  only  shown  itself  in  their  foreign  poli- 
tics, but  in  their  treatment  of  one  another,  in  their  social 
£ishioas,  judgements  and  worships.  In  society  there 
prevailed  a  want  of  moral  insight  and  of  moral  courage. 
At  boiDe  also  the  Jews  had  failed  to  call  things  by  their 
ri^it  names  (c£.  p.  226).  Therefore  next  in  iheir  future 
Inah  desires  the  cure  of  moral  blindness,  haste  and 
iowardice  (w.  3,  4),  nith  the  explosion  of  all  social 
liifs  (vcr.  S).  Men  shall  stand  out  for  what  tl^y  are, 
whether  they  be  bad — for  the  bad  shall  not  be  wanting 
(.V.  6,  7) — or  good  (ver.  8).  On  righteous  govLrnment 
(vcr.  l)  and  influence  of  strong  men  (ver.  2)  must  follow 
social  truthfulness  (vv.  3 — S).  Such  is  tli^  Une  of 
[be  prophet's  demands.  The  details  of  vv.  3-  -8  are 
exceedingly  interesting. 

Ami  not  closed  shall  be  the  eyes  of  them  that  see,  amd 
tiu  ears  of  them  that  hear  shall  be  pricktd  up.  The  con- 
text makes  it  clear  that  this  is  spoken,  not  of  intellectual, 
but  of  moral,  mslghl  and  alertness.  And  the  heart  of 
tiu  hasty  shall  learn  how  to  know,  and  the  tongue  of  th* 
'  be  qtdek  (the  verb  is  the  same  as  the  hasty  of 
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the  previous  clause)  to  speak  plain  things.  Startlingly 
plain  things — for  the  word  literally  means  blinding-white, 
and  is  so  ustd  of  the  sun — startltngly  plain,  like  tliat 
scorching  epigram  upon  Egypt  The  morally  rash  and 
tl.e  morally  timid  are  equal  fathers  of  lies. 

In  illustration  Isaiah  takes  the  conventional  abuse  of 
certain  moral  terms,  exposes  it  and  declares  it  shall 
cease  :  The  vile  person  shall  no  more  be  called  liberal,  nor 
the  churl  said  to  be  bountiful.  Liberal  and  bountiful  were 
conventional  names.  The  Hebrew  word  for  libera 
originally  meant  exactly  that — open-hearted,  generous, 
magftanimous.  In  the  East  it  is  the  character  which 
above  all  they  call  princely.  So  like  our  words 
"  noble "  and  "  nobility,"  it  became  a  term  of  rank, 
lord  or  prince,  and  was  often  applied  to  men  who  were 
not  at  all  great-hearted,  but  the  very  opposite — even  to 
the  vile  person.  Vile  person  is  literally  At  faded  or  the 
exhausted,  whether  mentally  or  morally — the  last  kind  of 
character  that  could  be  princely.  The  other  conventional 
term  used  by  Isaiah  refers  to  wealth  rather  than  rank. 
The  Hebrew  for  bountiful  literally  means  abundant,  a  man 
blessed  with  plenty,  and  is  used  in  the  Old  Testament 
both  for  the  rich  and  the  fortunate.  Its  nearest  English 
equivalent  is  perhaps  the  successful  man.  To  this  Isaiah 
fitly  opposes  a  name,  wrongly  rendered  in  our  version 
churl,  but  corrected  in  the  margin  to  crafty — the  fraudu- 
lent, the  knave.  When  moral  discrimination  comes,  S23's 
Isaiah,  men  will  not  apply  the  term  princely  to  worn-out 
characters,  nor  grant  them  the  social  respect  implied  by 
the  term.  They  will  not  call  the  fraudulent  \hc  fortunate, 
nor  canonise  him  as  successful,  who  has  gotten  his  wealth 
by  underhand  means.  The  worthless  character  shall  no 
more  be  called  prinuly,  nor  the  knave  hailed  as  tiie  success- 
ful.    But  men's  characters  shall  stand  out  true  in  their 
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actions,  and  by  their  fruits  ye  shall  know  them.  In 
those  magic  days  the  heart  shall  come  to  the  lips,  and 
it«  effects  be  unmistakeable.      For  the  worthless  per- 

«,  wortkUs&ntss  shall  he  s^eak — what  else  can  he  ? — 
his  heart  shall  do  iniquity,  to  practise  projaneness 
und  to  utter  against  the  Lord  rank  error,  to  make  empty 
the  sotti  of  the  hungry,  and  lie  will  cause  the  drink  of  the 
thirsty  to  fail.  The  tools,  too,  of  the  knave  (a  play  upon 
words  here — "Keli  Kellv,"  the  knave  his  knives)  are  evil; 
he  I  hv  tricks  he  deviseth  to  destroy  the  poor  with  words 
of  Jals^hood,  even  when  the  poor  speaks  justice  (that  is, 
has  justice  as  well  as  poverty  to  plead  for  him).  But 
the  ptinuly  princely  things  deviseth,  and  he  upon  princely 
things  shall  stand —  not  upon  conventional  titles  or 
rank,  or  the  respect  of  insincere  hearts,  but  upon 
actual  deeds  of  generosity  and  sacrifice. 

After  great  characters,  then,  what  society  needs  is 
capacity  to  discern  character,  and  the  chief  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  this  discernment  is  the  substitution  of  a 
conventional  morality  for  a  true  morality,  and  of  some 
distinctions  o/  man's  making  for  the  eternal  diflerence 
which  God  has  set  between  right  and  wrong. 

Human  progress  consists,  according  to  Isaiah,  of 
getting  rid  of  these  conve.itions;  and  in  this  history 
bears  him  out.  The  abolition  of  slavery,  the  recognition 
of  the  essential  nobility  of  labour,  the  abolition  of  in- 
fanticide, the  emancipation  of  woman — all  these  are  due 
to  the  release  of  men's  minds  from  purely  conventional 
notions,  and  the  courageous  application  in  their  place 
of  the  fundamental  laws  of  righteousness  and  love.  If 
progress  is  still  to  continue,  it  must  be  by  the  same 
method.  In  many  directions  it  is  still  a  false  conven- 
tionalism,— sometimes  the  relic  of  barbarism,  sometimes 
the   (hiit   of  ci\ilisation, — that  blocks  the  way.     The 
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savage  notions  which  obstruct  the  enforcement  of 
masculine  purity  have  to  be  exposed.  Nor  shall  we  ever 
get  true  commercial  prosperity,  or  the  sense  of  security 
which  is  indispensable  to  that,  till  men  begin  to  cease 
calling  transactions  all  right  merely  because  they  are 
the  custom  of  the  trade  and  the  means  to  which  its 
members  look  for  profits. 

But,  above  all,  as  Isaiah  tells  us,  we  need  to  look 
to  our  use  of  language.  It  is  one  of  the  standing 
necessities  of  pure  science  to  revise  the  terminology,  to 
reserve  for  each  object  a  special  name,  and  see  that  all 
men  undnstand  the  same  object  by  the  same  name. 
Otherwise  coniusion  conies  in,  and  science  is  impossible. 
The  necessity,  though  not  so  faithfully  recognized, 
is  as  imperative  in  morals.  If  we  consider  the  dis- 
giaceful  mistakes  in  popular  morals  which  have  been 
produced  by  the  transference  and  degradation  of  names, 
we  shall  feel  it  to  be  a  religious  duty  to  preserve 
for  these  their  proper  meaning.  In  the  interests  of 
morality,  we  must  not  be  cartless  in  our  use  of  moral 
terms.  As  Socrates  says  in  the  Phado:  "To  use 
words  wrongly  and  indefinitely  is  not  merely  an  error 
in  itself;  it  also  creates  evil  in  the  soul."*  What 
noxious  misconceptions,  what  mistaken  ideals  of  life,  are 
due  to  the  abuse  of  these  four  words  alone:  "noble," 
"  gentleman,"  "  honour"  and  "  Christian  " !  By  applying 
these,  in  flattery  or  deceit,  to  peri<ons  unworthy  of  them, 
men  have  not  only  deprived  them  of  the  virtue  which 
originally  the  mere  utterance  of  them  was  enough  to  instil 
into  the  heart,  but  have  sent  forth  to  the  world  under 
their  attractiveness  second-rate  types  of  character  and 


*  Ct  (iirtber  with  this  paisage  F.  J.  Chutefa,   Trial  and  D»ath 
Secram,  Iiitrod,  zli.  fl 
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The  word  "  gentleman  "  I  How  the  heart  sickens 
tlnnks  H-hal  a  number  of  people  have  been  satisfied 
to  aim  at  a  shoddy  and  superficial  life  because  it  was 
with  this  gracious  name.  G>nventioaalism  has 
the  EagUsfa  language  of  some  of  its  most 
aennoca  by  devoting  tenns  of  singular  moral 
to  do  duty  as  mere  labels  upon  characters 
:  dead^  or  on  ranks  and  offices,  for  the  designation 
of  wixich  mere  cyphers  might  have  sufficed. 

We  must  not  fofget,  however,  Isaiah's  chief  means 
the  abcditVQO  of  this  conventionalism  and  the  substi- 
of  a  true  moral  vision  and  terminology.     Thes<; 
I  are  to  follow  from   the  presence  of  the  great 
A   Mam,  whom  he  has   already   lifted  up. 
iventiooalism  is   another  of  the  drifts  which  that 
*Jlock  has  to  arrest    Setting  ourselves  to  revise  our  dic- 
i  or  to  restore  to  our  words  their  original  mean- 
oat  of   oar   memories    is    never   enough.     The 
of  a  conspicuous  character  alone  can  dissipate 
moral  haze;  the  sense  of  his  influence  will  alone 
spded   forms   with   meaning.      So   Christ  Jesus 
and  judges  the  world  by  His  simple  presence; 
faO  to  His  right  hand  and  to  His  left     He  calls 
gs  by  their  right  names,  and  restores  to  each  term 
refijgioa  and  morals   its   original    ideal,  which   the 
:  of  the  world  had  worn  away.* 


*  CC  with  the  fififc  aad  sixth  veracs  of  diap.  zsxn.  t^  Corcbte 
!  m  tfce  iiiliBil»Hio«  to  Carlylc's  Cromvc^t  L*tt*n,  beginnii^;, 
Mick,  ia  dbc  Hemic  Cenlury,  as  is  the   Unheroic,  knarcs 
cowards  .  .  .  were  not   wanting.      Bat   lh«  questioa  a>wa;i 
tM  ^ty}^^^taiiAt'  tlut. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

iSAIAH  TO  WOMEN. 
Uaiab  xxziL  9 — 30  (datz  unckrtaim), 

THE  date  of  this  prophecy,  which  has  been  appende 
to  those  spoken  by  Isaiah  during  the  Egyptian 
intrigues  (704 — 702),  is  not  certain.  It  is  addressed  to 
women,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  the  prophet,  when 
he  was  upbraiding  the  men  of  Judah  for  their  false 
optimism,  should  not  also  have  sought  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  their  wives  and  daughters  on  what  is 
the  besetting  sin  rather  of  women  than  of  men.  The 
chief  evidence  for  dissociating  the  prophecy  from 
its  immediate  predecessors  is  that  it  predicts,  or 
apparently  predicts  (w.  13 — 14),  the  ruin  of  Jerusalem, 
whereas  in  these  years  Isaiah  was  careful  to  exempt 
the  Holy  City  from  the  fate  which  he  saw  falling  on  the 
rest  of  the  land.  But  otherwise  the  argument  of  the 
prophecy  is  almost  exactly  that  of  chaps,  xxi.x. — xxx. 
By  using  the  same  words  when  he  blames  the  women 
for  ease  and  carelessness  in  w.  9 — 11,  as  he  does 
when  he  promises  confidence  and  quiet  resting-places  in 
vv.  17,  18,  Isaiah  makes  clear  that  his  purpose  is  to 
contrast  the  false  optimism  of  society  during  the  post- 
ponement of  the  Assyrian  invasion  with  that  confidence 
and  stability  upon  righteousness  which  the  Spirit  of 
God  can  alone  create.     The   prophecy,  too,    has    the 
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usual  three  stages:  sin  in  the  present,  judgement  in 
the  imnieiiate  futuie,  and  a  state  of  blessedness  in 
the  latter  days.  The  near  date  at  which  judgement  is 
threatened — days  beyond  a  year — ought  to  be  compared 
with  chap.  zxtx.  I :  Add  ye  a  year  to  a  year;  let  the 
/easts  come  tound. 

The  new  points  are — that  it  is  the  women  who  are 
threatened,  that  Jerusalem  itself  is  pictured  in  ruin, 
and  that  the  pouring  out  of  the  Spirit  is  promised  a^ 
the  cause  of  the  blessed  future. 


L  The  Chakge  to  the  Womeh  (w.  9 — 12) 

especially  interesting,  not  merely  for  its  own  terras, 
but  because  it  is  only  part  of  a  treatment  of  women 
which  runs  through  the  whole  of  Scripture. 

Is-iiah  had  already  delivered  against  the  women  of 
Jerusalem  a  severe  diatribe  (chap,  iii.),  the  burden 
of  which  was  their  vanity  and  haughtiness.  With 
the  satiric  temper,  which  distinguishes  his  earlier  pro- 
phecies, he  had  mimicked  their  ogling  and  mincing 
gait,  and  described  pin  by  pin  their  fashions  and 
ornaments,  promising  them  instead  of  these  things 
YntUmtess  and  baldness,  and  a  girdle  of  sackcloth  and 
hrtutding  for  beauty.  But  he  has  grown  older,  and 
penetrating  below  their  outward  fashion  and  gait,  he 
charges  them  with  thoughtlessness  as  the  b<;settiitg  sin 
lOl  their  sex.  Ye  women  that  are  at  ease,  rise  up,  and 
hear  my  voice  ;  ye  careless  daughters,  give  ear  to  my  speech. 
For  days  beyond  a  year  shall  ye  be  troubled,  O  careless 
,  for  the  vintage  i-hall  jail;  the  ingathering  shall 
tcome.  Tremble, ye  women  thatare  at  ease;  be  troubled, 
careless  ones.  By  a  pair  of  epithets  he  describes 
[their  fault;  and  almost  thrice  does  be  repeat  the  pair, 
if   he  would    emphasize    it  past    all    doubt.     The 
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besetting  sin  of  women,  as  he  dins  into  them,  is  ease ; 
an  ignurfint  and  unthinking  contentment  with  things  as 
they  are;  thoughtlessness  with  regard  to  the  deeper 
mysteries  of  Ufe  ;  disbelief  in  the  possibility  of  change. 
But  Isaiah  more  than  hints  that  these  besetting  sins 
of  women  are  but  the  defects  of  their  virtues.  The 
literal  meaning  of  the  two  adjectives  he  uses,  at  ease  and 
careless,  is  restful  and  trustful.  Scripture  throughout 
employs  these  words  both  in  a  good  and  a  bad  sense. 
Isaiah  does  so  himself  in  this  very  chapter  (compare 
these  verses  with  vv.  17,  18).  In  the  next  chapter  he 
describes  the  state  of  Jerusalem  after  redemption  as  a 
state  of  ease  or  restfulness,  and  we  know  that  he  never 
ceased  urging  the  people  to  trustfulness.  For  such 
truly  religious  conditions  he  uses  exactly  the  same 
names  as  for  the  shallow  optimism  with  which  he  now 
charges  his  countrywomen.  And  so  doing,  he  reminds 
us  of  an  important  law  of  character.  The  besetting 
sins  of  either  sex  are  its  virtues  prostituted.  A  man's 
greatest  temptations  proceed  from  his  strength ;  but 
the  glory  of  the  feminine  nature  is  repose,  and  trust 
is  the  strength  of  the  feminine  character,  in  which 
very  things,  however,  lies  all  the  possibility  of  woman's 
degradation.  Woman's  faith  amounts  at  times  to  real 
intuition ;  but  what  risks  are  attached  to  this  prophetic 
power — of  impatience,  of  contentment  with  the  first 
glance  at  things,  "  the  inclination,"  as  a  great  moralist 
has  put  it,  "to  take  too  easily  the  knowledge  of  the 
problems  of  life,  and  to  rest  content  with  what  lies 
nearest  her,  instead  of  penetrating  to  a  deeper  founda- 
tion." Women  are  full  of  indulgence  and  hope ;  but 
what  possibilities  lie  there  of  deception,  false  optimism, 
and  want  of  that  anxiety  which  alone  makes  progress 
possible.      Women   are   more  inclined    than    men   to 
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bdiere  all  things ;  but  how  certain  is  such  a  temper  to 
aaifice  the  claims  of  truth  and  honour.  Women  are 
fidi  of  tact,  the  just  favourites  of  success,  with  inlinite 
power  to  plead  and  please ;  but  if  tiiey  are  aware  of  this, 
\cm  certain  is  such  a  self-consciousness  to  produce 
aegiigence  and  the  fatal  sleep  of  the  foolish  virgins. 

Scripture  insists  repeatedly  on  tiiis  truth  of  Isaiah's 
about  the  besetting  sin  of  women.     The  prophet  Amos 
has  engraved  it  in  one  of  his  sharpest  epigrams,  declar- 
ing that  thoughtlessness  is  capable  of  turning  women 
into  very  brutes,  and  their  homes  into  desolate  ruins : 
Utar  this  word,  ye  kine  of  Baslian,  that  are  in  Ik*  tnoun- 
lain  of  Samaria,  which  oppress  the  poor,  which  crush  the 
"ttif,  which  say  unlo  their  lords,  Bnng  and  let  us  drink. 
Tke  Lard  Jehovah  hath  sworn  by  His  holineis  that,  to,  th* 
days  skall  conu  upon  you  that  they  shall  take  you  away 
wik  koois,  and  your  residue  with  fsh-hoois,  and  ye  shall 
go  out  ai  the  breathes,  every  one  straight  before  her,  and 
w  ihall  cast  yourselves  into   Harmon,   saiih  Jehovah. 
It  is  a  co»v herd's  picture  of  women:  a  troop  of  cows, 
beavy,  heedless  animals,  trampling  in  their  anxiety  for 
fcod  upon  every  frail  and  lowly  object    in  the  way. 
There  is  a  cowherd's  coarseness  in  it,  but  a  prophet's 
>-&igbt  into  character.     Not  of  Jezebels,  or  Messalinas, 
or  Lady-Macbeths  is  it  spoken,  but  of  the  ordinary 
iMtrens  of  Samaria.     Thoughtlessness  is  able  to  make 
■Wes  out  of  women  of  gentle  nurture,  with  homes  and 
ardigioa.     For  thoug'.tlcssness  when  joined  to  luxury 

*  beauty  plays  with  cruel  weapons.  It  means  greed, 
•"^ance,  indifference  to  suSering,  wantonness,  pride 

*  conquest,  dissimulation  in  love,  and  revenge  for 
"^slights;  and  there  is  no  waste,  unkind  sport,  in- 
Weoce,  brutality,  or  hysterical  violence  to  which  it  will 
"'^  ItuL     Such  women  are  kqown,  as  Amos  pictured 
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Ihcm,  through  many  degrees  of  this  thoughtlessness: 
interrupters  of  conversation,  an  offence  to  the  wise ; 
devourers  of  many  of  the  little  ones  of  God's  creation 
for  the  sake  of  their  own  ornament ;  tormentors  of  ser- 
vants and  subordinates  for  the  sake  of  their  own  ease ; 
out  of  the  enjoyment  of  power  or  for  aJmiration's 
sake  breakers  of  hearts.  And  are  not  all  such 
victims  of  thoughtlessness  best  compared,  with  Amos, 
to  a  cow — an  animal  that  rushes  at  its  grass  care- 
less of  tlie  many  daisies  and  ferns  it  tramples,  that 
will  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  whole  country  lane  for  a 
few  mouthfuls  of  herbage  ?  Thoughtlessness,  says  Amos 
— and  the  Lord  GOD  hath  swotti  it  by  His  holiness — 
is  the  very  negation  of  womanhood,  the  ruin  of  homes. 
But  when  we  turn  from  the  degradation  of  woman 
as  thus  exposed  by  the  prophets  to  her  glory  as  lifted 
up  in  the  New  Testament,  we  find  that  the  same  note 
is  struck.  Woman  in  the  New  Testament  is  gracious 
according  as  she  is  thoughtful ;  she  offends  even  when 
otherwise  beautiful  by  her  feeling  overpowering  her 
thought,  Martha  spoils  a  most  estimable  character  by 
one  moment  of  unthinking  passion,  in  which  she  accuses 
the  Master  of  carelessness.  Mary  chooses  the  better 
part  in  close  attention  to  her  Master's  words.  The 
Ten  Virgins  are  divided  into  five  wise  and  five  foolish. 
Paul  seems  to  have  been  struck,  as  Isaiah  was,  with  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  female  character,  for  the  first 
duty  he  lays  upon  the  old  women  is  to  teach  the  young 
wotneft  to  think  discreetly,  and  he  repeats  the  injunction, 
putting  it  before  chastity  and  industry — Teach  them,  he 
says,  leach  them  discretion  (Titus  ii.  4,  5),  In  Mary 
herself,  the  mother  of  our  Lord,  we  see  two  graces  of 
character,  to  the  honour  of  which  Scripture  gives  equal 
place — faith  and  thoughtfulness.     The   few  sentences, 
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which  are  all  that  he  devotes  to  Mary's  character,  the 
Evangelist  divides  equally  between  these  two.  She 
twas  called  Uessed  because  she  believed  the  word  of 
Lord.  But  trustTulness  did  not  mean  in  her,  as  in 
pother  yiomea,  neglect  to  think.  Twice,  at  an  interval  of 
twelve  years,  we  are  shown  thoughtfulness  and  careful- 
ness of  memory  as  tine  habitual  grace  of  this  first  among 
wofDen.  Mary  kept  all  these  things  and  pondered  them 
her  heart,  his  mother  kept  all  these  sayings  in  her 
trL*  What  was  Mary's  glory  was  other  women's 
salvatkm.  By  her  own  logic  the  sufferer  of  Capernaum, 
many  physicians  failed  to  benefit,  found  her 
by  her  persistent  argument  the  Syrophenician 
woman  received  her  daughter  to  healtli  again.  Anii 
^«bcn  our  Lord  met  that  flippant  descendant  of  the  kine 
Sashan,  that  are  in  tlie  mount  of  Samaria,  how  did 
He  tnat  ber  that  He  might  save  her  but  by  giving  her 
to  think  about,  by  speaking  to  her  in  riddles, 
exploding  her  superficial  knowledge,  and  scattering 
her  easy  optimism  ? 

So  does  all  Scripture  declare,  in  harmony  with  the 
;  of  Isaiah,  that  thoughtlessness  and  easy  content- 
with  things  as  they  be,  are  the  besetting  sins  ot 

But  her  glory  is  discretion. 
The  next  new  point  in  this  prophecy  is  the 

DESTRUcnoM  or  Jerusalem  (w.  13 — 15)^ 

Upon  the  land  of  my  people  shall  come  up  thorns  and 
t;  yea,  upon  all  the  houses  of  joy  in  the  joyous  city: 
•  At  palace  shall  be  forsaken;  the  populous  city  shall  be 
■fed,-  Ophel  and  the  IVatch-tower  shall  be  for  dens 
for  ei-er,  a  joy  of  wild  asses,  a  pasture  of  flocks.  The 
attempt  has  been  made  to  confine  this  reference  to  the 
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outskirts  of  the  sacred  city,  but  it  is  h.^rdly  a  just  one. 
The  prophet,  though  he  does  not  name  the  city, 
evidently  means  Jerusalem,  and  means  the  whole  of  it 
Some  therefore  deny  the  authenticity  of  the  prophecy. 
Certainly  it  is  almost  impossible  to  suppose,  that  so 
definite  a  sentence  of  ruin  can  have  been  published  at 
the  same  time  as  the  assurances  of  Jerusalem's  inviola- 
bility in  the  preceding  orations.  But  that  does  not 
prevent  the  hypothesis  that  it  was  uttered  by  Isaiah  at 
an  earlier  period,  when,  as  in  chaps,  ii.  and  iii.,  he 
did  say  extreme  things  about  the  destruction  of  his 
city.  It  must  be  noticed,  however,  that  Isaiah  speaks 
with  some  vagueness;  that  at  the  present  moment 
he  is  not  concerned  with  any  religious  truth  or  will 
of  the  Almighty,  but  simply  desires  to  contrast  the 
careless  gaiety  of  the  women  of  Jerusalem  with  the  fate 
hanging  over  them.  How  could  he  do  this  more 
forcibly  than  by  turning  the  streets  and  gardens  oj 
their  delights  into  ruins  and  the  haunts  of  the  wild  ass, 
even  though  it  should  stem  inconsistent  with  his 
declaration  that  Zion  was  inviolable  ?  Licence  for  a 
certain  amount  of  inconsistency  is  absolutely  necessary 
in  the  case  of  a  prophet  who  had  so  many  divers  truths 
to  utter  to  so  many  opposite  interests  and  tempers. 
Besides,  at  this  time  he  had  already  reduced  Jerusalem 
very  low  (zjdx.  4). 

III.  The  Spiarr  Outpoured  (w.  15 — 20). 

The  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  luminous  rather  than 
lucid,  full  of  suffused  rather  than  distinct  meanings. 
The  date  of  the  future  regeneration  is  indefinite — 
another  feature  more  in  harmony  with  Isaiah's  earlier 
prophecies  than  his  later.  The  cause  of  the  blessing  is 
the  outpouring  of  the  Spirit  of  God  (ver.  1 5),  Righteous- 
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oesL  and  peace  are  to  come  to  earth  bj  a  distinct  creative 
ai^  of  God.  Isaiah  adds  his  voice  to  the  invariable 
tcatiaKUiy  c^  pro(>bets  and  apostles,  who,  whether 
they  apeak  of  society  or  the  heart  of  individual  man, 
place  their  hope  in  new  life  from  abo\'e  by  the  Spirit 
ut  the  living  God.  Victor  Hugo  says,  "There  are 
DC  weeds  in  society,  only  bad  cultivators ; "  and  places 
afl  hope  of  progress  towards  perfection  in  proper 
■■ethndn  of  sodal  culture.  These  are  netted,  as  much 
as  the  com,  which  will  not  spring  from  the  sunshine 
alooe,  requires  the  band  of  the  sower,  and  the  harrow. 
And  Isaiah,  too,  speaks  here  of  huinan  conduct  and 
efibct  as  required  to  fill  up  the  blessedness  of  the 
taare:  rigfateousness  and  labour.  But  first,  and  in- 
dbpeasaUy,  be,  with  all  the  prophets,  places  the 
Sp^  of  God. 

It  appears  that  Isaiah  looked  for  the  fruits  of 
the  Spirit  both  as  material  and  moral.  He  bases  the 
quiet  resting-plaoes  and  regular  labours  of  the  future 
not oo righteousness  only,  but  on  fertility  and  rghteous- 
BC9K.  Tlu  mSdtmess  shall  beconu  a  fruitful  field,  and 
WikMt  is  to-day  a  fruitful  fieid  shall  be  counted  as  a  forest. 
Tha(  this  proverb,  used  by  Isaiah  more  than  once,  is 
aoc  Wfodj  a  meuphor  for  the  moral  revolution  he 
describes  in  tbe  next  verse,  is  proved  by  his  having 
aJready  dedared  the  unfruitfulness  of  their  soil  as  part 
of  his  people's  punishment.  Fertility  is  promised  for 
kacU^  and  as  the  accompaniment  of  moral  bountifutness. 
^md  then  shall  dwell  in  the  wMemess  Justice,  caul 
ri^hitomsMss  dull  abide  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  (he 
arotrh  a^  ngkteousness  shall  be  peace,  and  the  effect,  or 
gtneet,  of  rigkUtmsness,  quietness  and  comfidena  for 
0Wtr.  And  wrf  people  shall  abide  in  a  peaceoMe  hahita- 
Hem,  amd  in  sure  dwellings,  and  in  quiel  resting-pl&ea. 


which,  without  much  Gospel  or  geographical  light,  we 
have  to  grope  our  way,  thankful  for  an  occasional  gleam 
of  the  picturesque — a  sandstorm  in  the  desert,  the 
forsaken  ruins  of  Babylon  haunted  by  wild  beasts,  a 
view  of  Egypt's  canals  or  Phoenicia's  harbours,  a 
glimpse  of  an  Arab  raid  or  of  a  grave  Ethiopian 
embassy. 

But  in  order  to  understand  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  in  order 
to  understand  Isaiah  himself  in  some  of  the  largest  of  his 
activities  and  hopes,  we  must  traverse  this  thicket.  It 
would  be  tedious  and  unprofitable  to  search  every  comer 
of  it.  We  propose,  therefore,  to  give  a  list  of  the 
various  oracles,  with  their  dates  and  titles,  for  the 
guidance  of  Bible-readers,  then  to  take  three  represen- 
tative texts  and  gather  the  meaning  of  all  the  oracles 
round  them. 

First,  however,  two  of  the  prophecies  must  be  put 
aside.  The  twenty-second  chapter  does  not  refer  to  a 
foreign  State,  but  to  Jerusalem  itself;  and  the  large 
prophecy  which  opens  the  series  (chaps,  xiii. — xiv.  23) 
deals  with  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  in  circumstances 
that  did  not  arise  till  long  after  Isaiah's  time,  and  50 
falls  to  be  considered  by  us  along  with  similar  prophecies 
at  the  close  of  this  volume.     (See  Book  V.) 

All  the  rest  of  these  chapters — xiv. — xxi.  and  xxiiL — 
refer  to  Isaiah's  own  day.  1  hey  were  delivered  by  the 
prophet  at  vaiious  times  throughout  his  career ;  but  the 
most  of  them  evidently  date  from  immediately  after  the 
year  705,  when,  on  the  death  of  Sargon,  there  was  a 
general  rebellion  of  the  Assyrian  vassals. 

1,  xiv.  24 — 27.  Oath  of  Jehovah  that  the  Assyrian 
shall  be  broken.     Probable  date,  towards  701. 

2.  xiv.  28 — 32.  Oracle  for  Phiustia.  Warning 
to  Philistia  not  to  rejoice  because  one  Assyrian  king  i» 
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dead,  for  a  wor&e  one  shall  arise :  Out  of  the  strptnts 
root  shall  come  forth  a  basilisk.  Philistia  shall  be  melted 
■way,  but  Zion  shall  stand.     The  inscription  to  this 

(ncacle  (ver.  2i)  is  not  genuine.  The  oracle  plainly 
vpeaks  of  the  death  and  accession  of  Assvn-ian,  not 
Judaean,  kings.  It  may  be  ascribed  to  705,  the  date  of 
the  death  of  Sargon  and  accession  of  Sennacherib.  But 
■ome  hcAd  that  it  refers  to  the  previous  change  on  the 
Assyrian  throne — the  death  of  Salmanassar  and  the 
accession  of  Sargon. 

3.  XV. — xvi.  12.  Oracle  for  Moab.  A  long 
prophecy  against  Moab.  This  oracle,  whether  origin- 
ally by  himself  at  an  earUer  period  of  his  life,  or  more 
probably  by  an  older  pr'j.liet,  Isaiah  adopts  and  ratifies, 
and  intimates  its  immediate  ful^lment,  in  xvi.  13,  14 : 
TToi  is  the  word  whick  Jehovah  spake  concerning  Moab 
long  ago.  But  now  Jehovah  hath  spoken,  saying.  Within 
three  years,  as  the  years  of  an  hireling,  and  the  glory  of 
Moab  shall  be  brought  into  contempt  with  all  the  great 
watUitude,  and  the  remnant  shall  be  very  smalt  and  of  no 
account.  The  dates  both  of  the  original  publication 
of  this  prophecy  and  of  its  reissue  with  the  appendix 
are  quite  uncertain.  The  latter  may  fall  about  711, 
when  Moab  was  threatened  by  Sargon  for  complicity  in 
the  Ashdod  conspiracy  (p.  19S),  or  in  704,  when,  with 
other  Sutes,  Moab  came  under  the  cloud  of  Scnna- 
d^rib's  invasion.  The  main  prophecy  is  remarkable 
for  its  viNnd  picture  of  the  disaster  that  has  overtaken 
Moab  and  for  the  sympathy  with  her  which  the  Jewish 
prophet  expresses;  for  the  mention  of  a  remnant  of 
Moab;  for  the  exhoriaiion  to  her  to  send  tribute  in  her 
jKiversity  to  the  mount  of  the  daughter  of  Zion  (xvL  l) ; 

.for an  appeal  to  Zion  to  shelter  tlie  outcasts  of  Moab 
agKl  to  take  up  her  cause  :  Bring eounal,  wake  a  deiision, 
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make  thy  shadow  as  the  night  m  the  midst  of  the  noon- 
day;  hide  the  outcasts,  bewray  not  the  wanderer;  for  a 
statement  of  the  Messiah  similar  to  those  in  chaps,  ix. 
and  xi. ;  and  for  the  offer  to  the  oppressed  Moabites  of 
the  security  of  Judah  in  Messianic  times  (w.  4,  $). 
But  there  is  one  great  obstacle  to  this  prospect  of  Moab 
lying  down  in  the  shadow  of  Judah — Moab's  ajTOgance. 
IVe  have  heard  of  the  pride  of  Moab,  that  he  is  very  proud 
(ver.  6,  cf.  Jer.  xlviii.  29,  42 ;  Zeph.  ii.  10),  which  pride 
shall  not  only  keep  this  country  in  ruin,  but  prevent 
the  Moabites  prevailing  in  prayer  at  their  own  sanctu- 
ary (ver.  12) — a  very  remarkable  admission  about  the 
worship  of  another  god  than  Jehovah. 

4.  xvii.  I — II.  Oracle  FOR  Damascus.  One  of  the 
earliest  and  most  crisp  of  Isaiah's  prophecies.  Of  the 
time  of  Syria's  and  Ephraim's  league  against  Judah, 
somewhere  between  736  and  732. 

5.  xvii.  12 — 14.  UNrrrLED.  The  crash  of  the  peoples 
upon  Jerusiilem  and  their  dispersion.  This  magni- 
ficent piece  of  sound,  which  we  analyse  below,  is 
usually  understood  of  Sennacherib's  rush  upon  Jeru- 
salem. Verse  14  is  an  accurate  summary  of  the 
sudden  break-up  and  "retreat  from  Moscow"  ol  his 
army.  The  Assyrian  hosts  are  described  as  natiotui,  as 
they  are  elsewhere  more  tlian  once  by  Isaiah  (xxii.  6, 
xxix.  7).  But  in  all  this  there  is  no  final  reason  for 
referring  the  oracle  to  Sennacherib's  invasion,  and  it 
may  just  as  well  be  interpreted  of  Isaiah's  confidence 
of  the  defeat  of  Syria  and  Ephraim  (734 — 723).  Its 
proximity  to  the  oracle  against  Damascus  would  then 
be  very  natural,  and  it  would  stand  as  a  parallel 
prophecy  to  viii.  9  :  Make  an  uproar,  O  ye  peoples,  and 
ye  shall  be  broken  in  pieces :  and  give  ear,  all  ye  of  the 
duttattces  of  the  e^rth :  gtrd  yourselves,  atid  ye  shall  be 
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m  pieces:  gird  yomrsehes,  and  ye  shall  be  broken 
ptopbecy  which  wc  know  belongs  to  the 
period  of  the  Syro-Ephraimitic  league. 

6.  xriiL  UxnTLEO.  An  address  to  Ethiopia,  land 
tf  m  nudimg  of  wings,  land  of  many  sails,  whose  mes- 
atmgtra  dart  A>  amd  fro  upon  the  rivers  in  their  skiffs  of 
nod.  The  prophet  tells  Ethiopia,  cast  into  excitement 
by  the  news  of  the  Assyrian  advance,  bow  Jehovah  is 
resting  quietly  till  the  Assyrian  be  ripe  for  destruction. 
Wben  the  Ethiopians  shall  see  His  sudden  miracle, 
tli^  shall  send  their  tribute  to  Jehovah,  to  the  place  of 
Ike  mamu  of  Jehovah  of  hosts,  Mount  Zion.  It  is  difficult 
to  know  to  which  southward  march  of  Assyria  to 
ascribe  this  prophecy — Sargon's  or  Sennacherib's? 
For  at  the  time  of  both  of  these  an   Ethiopian   ruled 

Egype. 

7.  xix.  Oracle  for  Egypt.  The  first  fifteen  verses 
iemaiCx  judgement  as  ready  to  fall  on  the  land  of  the 
FhuaohL  The  last  ten  speak  of  the  religious  results 
to  EgjpC  of  that  judgement,  and  they  form  the 
■nst  nniveisal  and  "  missionary  "  of  all  Isaiah's  pro- 
phecies. Although  duubts  have  been  expressed  of  the 
IflauD  antborship  of  the  second  half  of  this  chapter  on 
the  scare  of  its  oniversalism,  as  well  as  of  its  literary 
atjie,  which  »  judged  to  be  "a  pale  reflection"  of 
laaoiU%  own,  there  is  no  final  reason  for  declining  the 
CfCifit  of  it  to  Isaiah,  while  there  are  insuperable 
^ttRmttie*  against  relegating  it  to  the  late  date  which  is 
wvr"*^'"^*  demanded  for  it.  On  the  date  and  authen- 
Cioty  of  this  prophecy,  which  are  of  great  importance 
for  the  (piestion  of  Isaiah's  "  missionary  "  opinions,  see 
Cbeyxie's  introduction  to  the  chapter  and  Robertson 
Smith's  notes  in  The  Prophets  of  Israel  (p.  433).  The 
latter   puts  it  in  703,  during   Sennacherib's   advance 
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upon  the  south.  The  former  suggests  that  the  second 
half  may  have  been  written  by  the  prophet  much  later 
than  the  first,  and  justly  says,  "  We  can  hardly  imagine 
a  more  *  swan-like  end '  for  the  dying  prophet." 

8.  XX.  Untitled.  Also  upon  Egypt,  but  in  nar- 
rative and  of  an  earlier  date  than  at  least  the  latter  half 
of  xix.  Tells  how  Isaiah  walked  naked  and  barefoot  in 
the  streets  of  Jerusalem  for  a  sign  against  Egypt  and 
against  the  help  Judah  hoped  to  get  from  her  in  the  years 
711 — 709,  when  the  Tartan,  or  Assyrian  commander-in- 
chief,  came  south  to  subdue  Ashdod.    See  pp.  198 — 200. 

9.  xxi.  I — 10.  Oracle  for  the  Wilderness  of  the 
Sea,  announcing  but  lamenting  the  fall  of  Babylon. 
Probably  709.     See  pp.  202,  203. 

10.  xxL  II,  12.  Oracle  for  Dumah.  Dumah,  or 
Silence — in  Ps.  xciv.  17,  cxv.  17,  the  land  0/ the  silence  0/ 
death,  the  grave — is  probably  used  as  an  anagram  for 
Edom  and  an  enigmatic  sign  to  the  wise  Edomites, 
in  their  own  fashion,  of  the  kind  of  silence  llieir 
land  is  lying  under — the  silence  of  rapid  decay.  The 
prophet  hears  this  silence  at  last  broken  by  a  cry. 
Edom  cannot  bear  the  darkness  any  more.  Unto  me 
one  is  calling  from  Seir,  Watchman,  how  much  off  the 
night  ?  how  much  off  the  night  ?  *  Said  tlie  watchman, 
Cometh  tlte  morning,  and  also  the  night:  if  ye  wiU 
inquire,  inquire,  come  back  again.  What  other  answer 
is  possible  for  a  land  on  which  the  silence  of  decay 
seems    to    have   settled  down  ?     He   may,   howe\er, 
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•  Our  translation,  though  picturesque,  is  misleading.  The 
voice  does  not  inquire,  "What  of  the  night  ?"  i.e.,  whether  it  be  fair 
or  foul  weather,  but  "  How  much  of  tbenigbt  is  passed?" literally 
"What  from  off  the  night?"  This  brings  out  a  pathos  that  our 
English  version  has  disguised.  Edom  feel*  that  her  night  !•  bat- 
ing terribly  lon^ 
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give  them  an  ansver  later  on,  if  they  will  come  back. 
Dote  uncertain,  perhaps  between  704.  and  701. 

II.  xzl  13 — 17.  Oracle  roR  Arabia.  From 
EdoiB  the  propbet  passes  to  their  neightmurs  the 
Oedanites,  travelling  merchants.  And  as  he  saw  night 
apoo  Edom,  so,  by  a  pby  upon  words,  be  speaks  of 
evening  upon  Arabia:  cm  t/u  fonst,  m  Arabia,  or  with 
tbe  same  consonant3>  m  th€  evem'ng.  In  the  time  of 
the  insecniity  of  the  Assyrian  invasion  the  travelling 
■Bcrcfaants  have  to  go  aside  &x>m  their  great  trading 
roads  M  die  evtrntng  to  lodge  in  the  thickets.  There 
tbey  entertain  fugitives,  or  (for  the  sense  is  not  qui(e 
dear)  are  themselves  as  fugitives  entertained.  It  is  a 
t«Uuie  of  the  griivtmsness  of  war,  which  was  now  upon 
Che  mrid,  flowing  down  even  those  distant,  desert 
But  things  have  not  yet  reached  the  worst  The 
are  but  the  heralds  of  armies,  that  withm  a 
ymr  afaaB  w.iste  the  duidren  of  Kedar,  for  Jehovah,  the 
God  of  Israel,  hath  spoken  it.  So  did  the  prophet 
of  fittle  Jerusalem  take  possession  of  even  the  far 
deserts  in  the  name  of  his  nation's  God. 

IX  rxiii.  Oracle  for  Tvr£.  Elegy  over  its  fall, 
probabty  as  Sennacherib  came  south  upon  it  in  703  or 
702.    To  be  further  considered  by  us  (pp.  288  S.). 


These  then  are  Isaiah's  oracles  for  the  Nations,  who 
acmble,  intrigue  and  go  down  before  the  might  of 
Ajsjrria. 

We  have  promised  to  gather  the  ciromistances  and 
■fining  of  these  prophecies  round  three  representative 
teats.     These  are — 

I.  AkI  the  booming  of  the  peoples,  the  mu.'titudes,  Ukt 
'  of  the  seas  they  boom;  and  the  rushingoftht 
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nations,  like  the  rushing  of  mighty  waters  they  rush; 
nations,  like  the  rushing  of  many  waters  tfiey  rush. 
But  He  rebuketh  it,  and  it  Jleeth  afar  off,  and  is  chased 
like  the  chaff  on  the  mountains  before  the  wind  and  like 
whirling  dust  before  the  whirlwind  (xvii.  12,  13). 

2.  What  then  shall  one  answer  the  messengers  of  a 
nation  ?  That  fehovah  hath  founded  Zion,  and  in  het 
thall  find  refuge  the  afflicted  of  His  people  (xiv.  32). 

3.  In  that  day  shall  Israel  be  a  third  to  Egvpt  and  to 
Assyria,  a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  the  earth,  for  that 
fehovah  of  hosts  hath  blessed  them,  saying,  Blessed  be  My 
people  Egypt,  and  the  work  of  My  hands  Assyria,  etnd 
Mine  inheritance  Israel  (xix.  24,  25). 

I.  The  first  of  these  texts  shows  all  the  prophet's 
prospect  filled  with  storm,  the  second  of  them  the 
solitary  rock  and  lighthouse  in  the  midst  of  the  storm  : 
Zion,  his  own  watchtower  and  his  people's  refuge ; 
while  the  third  of  them,  looking  far  into  the  future,  tells 
us,  as  it  were,  of  the  firm  continent  which  shall  rise  out 
of  the  waters — Israel  no  longer  a  solitary  lighthouse,  but 
in  that  day  shall  Israel  be  a  third  to  Egvpt  and  to  Assyria, 
a  blessing  in  the  midst  of  tlie  earth.  These  three  texts 
give  us  a  summary  of  the  meaning  of  all  Isaiah's  obscure 
prophecies  to  the  foreign  nations — a  stormy  ocean,  a 
solitary  rock  in  the  midst  of  it,  and  the  new  continent 
that  shall  rise  out  of  the  waters  about  the  rock. 

The  restlessness  of  Western  Asia  beneath  the 
Assyrian  rule  (from  719,  when  Sargon's  victory  at 
Rafia  extended  that  rule  to  the  borders  of  Egypt) 
found  vent,  as  we  saw  (p.  198),  in  two  great  Explosions, 
for  both  of  which  the  mine  was  laid  by  Egyptian 
intrigue.  The  first  Explosion  happened  in  711,  and 
was  confined  to  Ashdod.  The  second  took  place 
on   Sargon's   death    in  705,  and    was  universal.      Till 
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Scxmadierib  marched  south  on  Palestine  in  701,  there 

were   lO   over   Western   Asia   hurryings  to  and    fro, 

1  and  intrigues,  embassies  and  engineerings 

Babykm  to  Meroe  to  far  Ethiopia,  and  from  the 

I  of  Kedar  to  the  dries  of  the  Philistines.      For 

t  Jerusalem,  the   one   inviolate   capital   from   the 

Ffopfarates  to  the  river  of  Egypt,  wa^  the  natural  centre. 

And  the  one  far-seeing,  steady-hearted  man  in  Jerusalem 

>^a«aH       We  ha>'e  already   seen    that   there  was 

Ugh  within   the   city  to  occupy  Isaiah's   attention, 

'  especially  from  705  onward ;   but  for  Isaiah  the  walls 

i  ttf  Jonalen,  desr  as  they  were  and  thronged  with  duty, 

fimtted  hjs  sympathies  nor  marked  the  scope 

<d  the  gospel  be  bad  to  preach.     Jerusalem  is  simply 

bi»  watcfatower.     His  6eld — and    this  is   the  peculiar 

^arjotthe  prophet's  later  life — his  fi;ld  is  the  world. 

Bow  weO  fitted  Jerusalem  then  was  to  be  the  world's 

the  traveller  taay  see  to  this  day.     The 

'<Ji7  Kes  upon  the  great   central    ridge   of  Palestine, 

at   an  elevation   of  two   thousand    five   hundred   feet 

tfec  level   of  the  sea.     If  j-ou  ascend   the  hill 

I  the  oty,  you  stand   upon    one  of  the  great 

T«ew-fxttnt£  of  the  earth.     It  is  a  forepost  of  Asia.     To 

tfae  caBt  rise  the  red  hills  of  Moab  and   the  uplands 

of  Gflead  and  BaUian,  on  to  which  wandering  tribes  of 

the  Arabian  deserts  beyond  still  push  their  foremost 

emBpB>.      Jost  beyond  the  horizon  lie  the  immemorial 

pmba  froB  Nonhem  Syria  into  Arabia.     Within  a  few 

Koars*  walk  along  the  same   central    ridge,   and   still 

widan  the  territory   of  Judah,    you   may   see   to   the 

■oftii,   over  a   wilderness   of   blue      hills,    Hermon's 

luwy  crest ;   jrou  know  that  Damascus  is  lying  just 

beyond,  and  that  through  it  and  round  the   base   of 

Hcr^na  swings  one  of  the  longest  of  the  old  mould's 
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highways — the  main  caravan  road  from  the  Euphrates 
to  the  Nile.  Stand  at  gaze  for  a  little,  while  down  that 
road  there  sweep  into  your  mind  thoughts  of  the  great 
empire,  whose  troops  and  commerce  it  used  to  carry. 
Then,  bearing  these  thoughts  with  you,  follow  the  line  of 
the  road  across  the  hills  to  the  western  coastland,  and 
so  out  upon  the  great  Egyptian  desert,  where  you  may 
wait  till  it  has  brought  you  imagination  of  the  southern 
empire  to  which  it  travels.  Then,  lifting  your  eyes  a 
little  further,  let  tiiem  sweep  back  again  from  south  to 
north,  and  you  have  the  whole  of  the  west,  the  new  world, 
open  to  you,  across  the  fringe  of  yellow  haze  that 
marks  the  sands  of  the  Mediterranean.  It  is  even  now 
one  of  the  most  comprehensive  prospects  in  the  world. 
But  in  Isaiah's  day,  when  the  world  was  smaller,  the 
high  places  of  Judah  either  revealed  or  suggested  the 
whole  of  it. 

But  Isaiah  was  more  than  a  spectator  of  this  vast 
theatre.  He  was  an  actor  upon  it.  The  court  of  Judah, 
of  which  during  Hezekiah's  reign  he  was  the  roost 
prominent  member,  stood  in  more  or  less  close  connection 
with  the  courts  of  all  the  kingdoms  of  Western  Asia;  and 
in  those  days  when  the  nations  were  busy  with  intrigue 
against  their  common  enemy  this  little  highland  town 
and  fortress  became  a  gathering  place  of  peoples.  From 
Babylon,  from  far-off  Ethiopia,  from  Edom,  from 
Philittia,  and  no  doubt  from  many  other  places  also, 
embassies  came  to  King  Hezekiah,  or  to  inquire  of  his 
prophet.  The  apf)earance  of  some  of  them  lives  for 
us  still  in  Isaiah's  descriptions :  tall  and  shiny  figures 
of  Ethiopians  (xviii.  2),  with  whom  we  are  able  to 
identify  the  lithe,  silky-skinned,  shining-black  bodies 
of  the  present  tribes  of  the  Upper  Nile.  Now  the 
prophet  must  have  talked  much  with  these  strangers, 
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(or  be  displays  a  kctowledge  of  ilicir  several  countries 
and  ways  cS  life  thai  is  full  and  accurate.  The  agri- 
cooditio.is  of  Egypt ;  ber  social  ranks  and  her 
(zix.);  the  harbours  and  markets  of  Tyre 
(xzu.);  the  caravans  of  the  Arab  nomads  as  in 
tiaes  of  war  they  shun  the  open  desert  and  seek 
the  thickets  (xxL  14) — Isaiah  paints  these  for  us  with 
a  vhrid  realism.  We  see  how  this  statesoian  of  the 
least  of  States,  this  prophet  of  a  religion  which  was 
coalScssed  over  only  a  few  square  miles,  was  aware  of 
tlie  wide  worid.  and  how  he  loved  the  life  that  filled  it. 
They  are  00  mere  geographical  terms  with  which  Isaiah 
tiii^y  studs  these  prophecies.  He  looks  out  upon 
and  paints  for  us,  lands  and  ciiies  surging  with  men — 
tfadr  trades,  their  castes,  their  religions,  their  besetting 
lempcrs  and  sins,  their  social  structures  and  national 
pofides,  all  quick  and  bending  to  the  breeze  and  the 
■hadow  of  the  coming  storm  from  the  north. 

We  have  said  that  in  nothing  is  the  regal  power  of 
our  pfx>phet's  style  so  manifest  as  in  the  vast  horizons, 
wfakh,  by  the  use  of  a  few  words,  he  calls  up  before  us. 
Sane  of  the  finest  of  these  revelations  are  made  in  this 
part  of  his  book,  so  obscure  and  unknown  to  most 
Who  can  ever  forget  those  descriptions  of  Ethiopia  in 
the  eighteenth  chapter  ? — "Ah  J  the  land  ofllit  rustling  0/ 
matgs,  wtkick  borders  on  the  rivers  0/  Cush,  which  sendeth 
btrmUt  OH  tkt  sea,  and  in  vessels  0/  reed  on  the  face  of 
dtt  matm  /  Travel,  fleet  tmsungers,  to  a  people  litlte  and 
ttarn^,  to  a  nahon  feared  from  ever  it  began  to  be,  a 
ftBfk  strong,  strong  and  trantpiing,  whose  land  the  rivers 
or  of  Tyre  in  cliapter  xxiii.  ? — "And  on  great 
the  seed  of  Skikor,  the  harvest  of  tlie  Nile,  was  her 
and  she  was  the  mart  of  nations.  What  ez- 
I  of  Ka  1  what  fleets  of  ships  I  what  floating  loads 
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of  grain  I  what  concourse  of  merchants  moving  on  stately 
wharves  beneath  high  warehouses  1  I 

Yet  these  are  only  segments  of  horizons,  and  per- 
haps the  prophet  reaches  the  height  of  his  power  of 
expression  in  the  first  of  the  three  texts,  which  we 
have  given  as  representative  of  his  prophecies  on 
foreign  nations  (p.  278).  Here  three  or  four  hnes  of 
marvellous  sound  repiat  the  efliect  of  the  rage  of  the 
restless  world  as  it  rises,  storms  and  breaks  up>on  the 
steadfast  will  of  God.  The  phonetics  of  the  passage 
are  wonderful.  The  general  impression  is  that  of  a 
stormy  ocean  booming  in  to  the  shore  and  then  crashing 
itself  out  into  one  long  hiss  of  spray  and  foam  upon 
its  barriers.  The  details  are  noteworthy.  In  ver.  13 
we  have  thirteen  heavy  M-sounds,  besides  two  heavy 
B's,  to  five  N's,  five  H's,  and  four  sibilants.  But  in 
ver.  13  the  sibilants  predominate ;  and  before  the 
sharp  rebuke  of  the  Lord  the  great,  bocming  sound  of 
«/er.  12  scatters  out  into  a  long  yish-sha  'oon.  The 
occasional  use  of  a  prolonged  vowel  amid  so  many 
hurrying  consonants  produces  exactly  the  effect  now 
of  the  lift  of  a  storm  swell  out  at  sea  and  now  of  the 
[lausc  of  a  great  wave  before  it  crashes  on  the  shore. 
"Ah,  Ute  booming  of  the  peoples,  the  ttiuUitudes,  liki  the 
booming  0/  the  seas  they  boom;  and  the  rushing  of  the 
nations,  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  waters  they  rush  : 
nations,  like  the  1  ushing  of  many  waters  they  titsh.  But  He 
checketh  it—  a  short,  sharp  word  with  a  choke  and  a 
snort  in  it — and  itfleethfar  away,  and  is  chased  like  cha£ 
on  mountains  before  wind,  and  like  swirling  dust  before  a 
whirlwind. 

So  did  the  rage  of  the  world  sound  to  Isaiah  as 
It  crashed  into  pieces  upon  the  steadfast  providence 
of  God.     To  these  who  can  feel   the   force   of  such. 
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language  nothing  need  be  added  upon  the  prophet's 
ricw  of  the  politics  of  the  outside  world  these  twenty 
jrears,  whether  portions  of  it  threatened  Judah  in  their 
own  strength,  or  the  whole  power  of  storm  that  was 
in  it  rose  with  the  Assyrian,  as  in  all  his  flood  he  rushed 
upon  Zion  in  the  year  701. 

3.  But  amid  this  storm  Zion  stands  immovable.  It 
is  upon  Zion  that  the  storm  crashes  itself  into  impotence. 
This  becomes  explicit  in  the  second  of  our  reprcsent- 
ative  texts  :  What  then  shall  one  answer  the  Messengers 
0/  a  nation  ?  That  Jehovah  hath  founded  Zion,  and  in 
ker  shall  find  a  refuge  the  afflicted  of  His  people  (xiv.  32). 
TTiis  oracle  was  drawn  from  Isaiah  by  an  embassy  of 
the  Philistines.  Stricken  with  panic  at  the  Assyrian  ad- 
\'anoe,  they  had  sent  messengers  to  Jerusalem,  as  other 
tribes  did,  with  questions  and  proposals  of  defences, 
escapes  and  alliances.  They  got  their  answer.  Alliances 
are  useless.  Everything  human  is  going  down.  Here, 
here  alone,  is  safety,  because  the  Lord  hath  decreed  it. 

With  what  light  and  p>eace  do  Isaiah's  words  break 
out  across  that  unquiet,  hungry  sea !  How  they  tell 
the  world  for  the  first  time,  and  have  been  telling  it 
ever  since,  that,  apart  from  all  the  struggle  and  strife  of 
history,  there  is  a  refuge  and  security  of  men,  which 
God  Himself  has  assured.  The  troubled  surface  of 
iile,  nations  heaving  uneasily,  kings  of  Assyria  and 
their  armies  carrying  the  world  before  them — these 
are  not  alL  The  world  and  her  powers  are  not  all. 
Religion,  in  the  very  teeth  of  Lfe,  builds  her  refuge  for 
the  afflicted. 

The  world  seems  wholly  divided  between  force  and 
fear.  Isaiah  says,  It  is  not  true.  Faith  has  her 
alMding  citadel  in  the  midst,  a  house  of  God,  which 
ncitber  force  can  harm  nor  fear  enter. 
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This  then  was  Issiah's  Interim-Answer  to  the  Nations 
— Zion  at  least  is  secure  for  the  people  of  Jehovah. 

3,  Isaiah  could  not  remain  content,  however,  with  so 
narrow  an  interim-answer:  Zion  at  least  is  secure, 
whatever  happens  to  the  rest  of  you.  The  world  was 
there,  and  had  to  be  dealt  with  and  accounted  for — had 
even  to  be  saved.  As  we  have  already  seen,  this  w^as 
the  problem  of  Isaiah's  generation  ;  and  to  have  shirked 
it  would  have  meant  the  failure  of  his  faith  to  rank  as 
universal 

Isaiah  did  not  shirk  it.  He  said  boldly  to  his  people, 
and  to  the  nations :  "  The  faith  we  have  covers  this 
vaster  life.  Jehovah  is  not  only  God  of  Israel.  He 
rules  the  world."  These  prophecies  to  the  foreign 
nations  are  full  of  revelations  of  the  sovereignty  and 
providence  of  God  The  Assyrian  may  seem  to  be 
growing  in  glory ;  but  Jehovah  is  watching  from  the 
heavens,  till  he  be  ripe  for  cutting  down  (xviii.  4). 
Egypt's  statesmen  may  be  perverse  and  wilful ;  but 
Jehovah  of  hosts  swingeth  His  hand  against  the  land  : 
they  shall  tremble  and  shudder  (xix.  16).  Egypt  shall 
obey  His  purposes  (17).  Confusion  may  reign  for  a 
time,  but  a  signal  and  a  centre  shall  be  lifted  up,  and 
the  world  gather  itself  in  order  round  the  revealed  will 
of  God.  The  audacity  of  such  a  claim  for  his  God 
becomes  more  striking  when  we  remember  that  Isaiah's 
faith  was  not  the  faith  of  a  majestic  or  a  conquering 
people.  When  he  made  his  claim,  Judah  was  still  tribu- 
tary to  Assyria,  a  petty  highland  principality,  that  could 
not  hope  to  stand  by  material  means  agamst  the  forces 
which  had  thrown  down  her  more  powerful  neighbours. 
It  was  no  experience  of  success,  no  mere  instinct  of 
being  on  the  side  of  fate,  which  led  Isaiah  so  resolutely 
to  pronounce  that  not  only  should  his  people  be  secure, 
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haft  that  his  God  would  vindicate  His  purposes  uDcn 
tw^jiits  like  Egypt  and  Assyria.  It  was  simply  his 
seaie  that  Jehovah  was  exalted  in  righteousness. 
Therefore,  while  inside  Judah  only  the  remnant  that 
took  the  side  of  righteousness  would  be  saved,  outside 
Jadah  wherever  there  was  unrighteousness,  it  would 
be  rebuked,  and  wherever  lighteousness,  it  would  be 
vindiated.  This  is  the  supremacy  which  Isaiah  pro- 
rlMinrd  for  Jeho\-ah  over  the  whole  worid. 

How  spiritual  this  faith  of  Isaiah  was,  is  seen  from 
the  next  step  the  prophet  took.  Looking  out  on  the 
troabled  world,  he  did  not  merely  assert  that  his  God 
mied  it,  but  he  emphaticar.y  said,  what  was  a  far  more 
diilciilt  thing  to  say,  that  it  would  all  be  consciously 
aad  wflKngly  God's.  God  rules  this,  not  to  restrain  it 
ooiy,  but  to  maJte  it  His  own.  The  knowledge  of  Him, 
wiadi  is  to^iay  our  privilege,  shall  be  to-morrow  the 
birwing  of  the  whole  world. 

When  we  point  to  the  Jewish  desire,  so  often  ex- 
pressed in  the  Old  Testament,  of  making  the  whole 
wmcU  sobfect  to  Jehovah,  we  are  told  that  it  is 
snaplj  a  proof  of  religious  ambition  and  jealousy. 
We  are  told  that  this  wish  to  convert  the  worid  no 
stamps  the  Jewish  religion  as  being  a  universal, 
therefore  presumably  a  Divine,  religion  than 
dM  Mohammedans'  zeal  to  force  their  tenets  on  men 
at  the  point  of  the  sword  is  a  proof  of  the  truth  of 
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Now  we  need  not  be  concerned  to  defend  the  Jewish 
fdigioD  in  its  every  particular,  even  as  propounded  by 
as  Isaiah.  It  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  creed  that 
Jadatsn  was  a  minor  and  imperfect  dispensation,  where 
ti«th  was  only  half  revealed  and  virtue  half  developed. 
Bat  at  least  let  us  do  the  Jewish  religion  justice ;  and 
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we  shall  never  do  it  justice  till  we  pay  attention  to  what 
its  greatest  prophets  thought  of  the  outside  world,  how 
they  sympathized  with  this,  and  i'm  what  way  they 
proposed  to  make  it  subject  to  their  own  faiih. 

Firstly  then,  there  is  something  in  the  very  manner 
of  Isaiah's  treatment  of  foreign  nations,  which  causes 
the  old  charges  of  religious  exdusiveness  to  sink  in  our 
throats.  Isaiah  treats  these  foreigners  at  least  as  metu 
Take  his  prophecies  on  Egypt  or  on  Tyre  or  on  Babylon 
— nations  which  were  the  hereditary  enemies  of  his 
nation — and  you  find  him  speaking  of  their  natural  mis- 
foi  tunes,  their  social  decays,  their  national  follies  and 
disasters,  with  the  same  pity  and  with  the  same  purely 
moral  considerations,  with  which  he  has  treated  his 
own  land.  When  news  of  those  far-away  sorrows 
comes  to  Jerusalem,  it  moves  this  large-heaited  prophet 
to  mourning  and  tears.  He  breathes  out  to  distant 
lands  elegies  as  beautiful  as  he  has  poured  u[>on  Jeru- 
salem. He  shows  as  intetligent  an  interest  in  their 
social  evolutions  as  he  does  in  those  of  the  Jewish  State. 
He  gives  a  picture  of  the  industry  and  politics  of  Egypt 
as  careful  as  his  pictures  of  the  fashions  and  statecraft 
of  Judah.  In  short,  as  you  read  his  prophecies  upon 
foreign  nations,  you  perceive  that  before  the  eyes  of  this 
man  humanity,  broken  and  scattered  in  his  days  as  it 
was,  rose  up  one  great  whole,  every  part  of  which  was 
subject  to  the  same  laws  of  righteousness,  and  deserved 
from  the  prophet  of  God  the  same  love  and  pity.  To 
some  few  tribes  he  says  decisively  that  they  shall 
certainly  be  wiped  out,  but  even  them  he  does  not 
address  in  contempt  or  in  hatred.  The  large  empire 
of  Egypt,  the  great  commercial  power  of  Tyre,  he 
speaks  of  in  language  of  respect  and  admiration ;  but 
tiiat  does  not  prevent  him  from  putting  the  plain  issue 
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to  dMm  which  be  put  to  his  own  countrymen :  If  you 
«re  onrighttous,  intemperate,  impure — lying  diplomats 
and  dishonest  rulers,  you  shall  certainly  perish  before 
Assyria.  If  you  are  righteous,  temperate,  pure,  if  you 
do  trust  in  truth  and  God,  nothing  can  move  you. 

But,  secondly,  he,  who  thus  treated  all  nations  with  the 
same  strict  measures  of  justice  and  the  same  fulness  of 
pity  with  which  he  treated  his  own,  was  surely  not  far 
from  extending  to  the  world  the  religious  privileges, 
which  he  has  so  frequently  identified  with  Jerusalem. 
In  his  old  age,  at  least  Isaiah  looked  forward  to  the 
time  uben  the  particular  religious  opportunities  of  the 
Jew  should  be  the  inheritance  of  humanity.  For  their 
o4d  oppressor  Egypt,  for  their  new  enemy  Assyria,  he 
anticipates  the  same  experience  and  education,  which 
has  made  Israel  the  firstborn  of  God.  Speaking  to 
^ypt,  Isaiah  concludes  a  missionary  sermon,  fit  to  take 
its  place  beside  that  wiiich  Paul  uttered  on  the  Areopagus 
to  the  younger  Greek  civilisation,  with  the  words,  In 
thai  day  shall  Isnul  b*  a  third  to  Egypt  and  to  Assyria, 
m  Utssimg  M  tkt  midst  of  the  earth,  for  that  Jehovah  of 
katts  kath  blessed  them,  saying,  Blessed  be  E^;_y,'>t  My 
feofle,  and  Assyria  the  work  of  My  hands  and  Israel 
Mine  inheritance. 


CHAPIER  XVIII. 

TYKS;    OR,   THE  MERCENARY  SPIRIT 

I&UAB  zxiii.  (70a  B^). 

THE  task,  which  was  laid  upon  the  religion  of  Israel 
while  Isaiah  was  its  prophet,  was  the  task,  as 
we  have  often  told  ourselves,  of  facing  the  world's  forces, 
and  of  explaining  how  they  were  to  be  led  captive  and 
contributory  to  the  religion  of  the  true  God.  And  we 
have  already  seen  Isaiah  accounting  for  the  largest  of 
these  forces  :  the  Assyrian.  But  besides  Assyria,  that 
military  empire,  there  was  another  power  in  the  world, 
also  novel  to  Israel's  experience  and  also  in  Isaiah's 
day  grown  large  enough  to  demand  from  Israel's  faith 
explanation  and  criticism.  This  was  Commerce,  re- 
presented by  the  Phoenicians,  with  their  chief  seats  at 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  and  their  colonies  across  the  seas. 
Not  even  Egypt  exercised  such  influence  on  Isaiah's 
generation  as  Phoenicia  did  ;  and  Phoenician  influence, 
though  less  visible  and  painful  than  Assyrian,  was  just 
as  much  more  subtle  and  penetrating  as  in  these 
respects  the  influence  of  trade  exceeds  that  of  war. 
Assyria  herself  was  fascinated  by  the  glories  of 
Phoenician  commerce.  The  ambition  of  her  kings, 
who  had  in  that  century  pushed  south  to  the  Mediter^ 
ranean,  was  to  found  a  commercial  empire.  The 
mercenary  spirit,  as  we  learn  from  prophets  earlier 
than  Isaiah,  had  begun  also  to  leaven  the  life  of  the 
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agricultural  and  shepherd  tribes  of  Western  Asia. 
Far  good  or  for  evQ  commerce  had  established  itself  as 
a  moral  force  in  the  world.  Isaiah's  chapter  on  Tyre 
is,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  interest.  It  contains  the 
prophet's  visioQ  of  commerce  the  first  time  commerce 
had  grown  vast  enough  to  impress  his  people's  imagi- 
nation, as  well  as  a  criticism  of  the  temper  of  commerce 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  religion  of  the  God  of  right- 
eousneaa.  Whether  as  a  historical  study  or  a  message 
addressed  to  the  mercantile  tempers  of  our  own  day, 
the  chapter  is  worthy  of  close  attention. 

But  we  must  6.-st  impress  ourselves  with  the  utter 
contrast  between  Phoenicia  and  Judah  in  the  matter  of 
coaunercial  experience,  or  we  shall  not  feel  the  full 
foroe  of  this  excursion  which  the  prophet  of  a  high, 
mland  tribe  of  shepherds  makes  among  the  wharves 
and  warehouses  of  the   great   merchant   city  on   the 


The  Phoenician  empire,  it  has  often  been  remarked, 
presents  a  lery  close  analogy  to  that  of  Great  Britain ; 
bat  even  more  entirely  than  in  the  case  of  Great 
Britain  the  glory  of  that  enipire  was  the  wealth  of  its 
trade,  and  the  character  of  the  people  was  the  result 
of  their  mercantile  habits.  A  little  strip  of  land,  one 
trandred  and  forty  miles  long,  and  never  more  than 
6IU.fM  broad,  with  the  sea  upon  one  side  and  the 
mountains  upon  the  other,  compelled  its  itiliabitants  to 
become  miners  and  seamen.  The  hills  shut  off  the 
narrow  coast  from  the  continent  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  drove  the  increasing  populations  to  seek  their 
destiny  by  way  of  the  sea.  These  took  to  it  kindly, 
for  they  had  the  Semite's  bom  instinct  for  trading. 
Planting  their  colonies  all  round  the  Mediterranean, 
ezploitimg  eveiy  mine  within  reach  of  the  coastland, 
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establishing  great  trading  depots  both  on  the  Nile  and 
the  Euphrates,  with  fleets  that  passed  the  Straits  of 
Gibraltar  into  the  Atlantic  and  the  Straits  of  Bab-el- 
Mandeb  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  the  Phoenicians  con- 
structed a  system  of  trade,  which  was  not  exceeded 
in  range  or  influence  till,  more  than  two  thousand 
years  later,  Portugal  made  the  discovery  of  America 
and  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Cape  of  Gocd 
Hope.  From  the  coasts  of  Britain  to  those  of  North- 
west India,  and  probably  to  Madagascar,  was  the  extent 
of  Phoenician  credit  and  currency.  Their  trade  tapped 
river  basins  so  far  apart  as  those  of  the  Indus,  the 
Euphrates,  probably  the  Zambesi,  the  Nile,  the  Rhone, 
the  Guadalquivir.  They  built  ships  and  harbours  for 
the  Pharaohs  and  for  Solomon,  They  carried  Egyptian 
art  and  Babylonian  knowledge  to  the  Grecian  archi- 
pelago, and  brought  back  the  metals  of  Spain  and 
Britain.  No  wonder  the  prophet  breaks  into  enthusiasm 
as  he  surveys  Phoenician  enterprise !  And  on  great 
waters  the  seed  of  Shihor,  the  harvest  of  the  Nile,  was  her 
revenue;  and  she  was  the  mart  of  nations. 

But  upon  trade  the  Phoenicians  had  built  an  empire. 
At  home  their  political  life  enjoyed  the  freedom,  energy 
and  resources  which  are  supplied  by  long  habits  of 
an  extended  commerce  with  other  peoples.  The  con- 
stitution of  the  different  Phoenician  cities  was  not,  as  is 
sometimes  supposed,  republican,  but  monarchical ;  and 
the  land  belonged  to  the  king.  Yet  the  large  number 
of  wealthy  families  at  once  limited  the  power  of  the 
throne,  and  saved  the  commonwealth  from  being 
dependent  upon  the  fortunes  of  a  single  dynasty.  The 
colonics  in  close  relation  with  the  mother  country 
assured  an  empire  with  its  life  in  better  circulation 
and  with  more  reserve  of  power  than  either  Egypt  or 
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Assyria.  Tyre  and  Sidon  were  frequently  overthrown, 
but  tbcy  rose  again  oftener  than  the  other  great  cities 
of  aBtiquity,  and  were  still  places  of  importance  when 
BabyloQ  and  Nineveh  lay  in  irreparable  ruin.  Besides 
their  native  families  of  royal  wealth  and  influence  and 
dietr  flourishing  colonies,  each  with  its  prince,  these 
ooauBcrcia]  States  kept  foreign  monarchs  in  their  pay, 
aad  soroetimes  determined  the  fate  of  a  dynasty. 
Isaiah  entitles  Tyre  Uu  giver  of  crowns,  the  maker  of 
kmg%,  wAosf  mertkants  an  princts,  and  her  traj^kers  art 
Jlr  komommbU  of  the  earth. 

But  trade  wkh  polidcal  results  so  splendid  bad 
an  ev3  cfiect  opoo  the  character  and  spiritual  temper 
of  the  people.  By  the  indiscriminating  ancients  the 
Pboenidans  were  praised  as  inventors ;  the  rudiments 
of  most  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  of  the  alphabet  and 
of  Bsooey  have  been  ascribed  to  them.  But  modern 
itaeaicli  has  proved  that  of  none  of  the  many  elements 
of  ovOisation  which  they  introduced  to  the  West  were 
tbey  the  actual  authors.  The  Phcenicians  were  simply 
carriers  and  middlemen.  In  all  time  there  is  no  instance 
of  a  nation  so  wholly  given  ON-er  to  buying  and  selling, 
who  frequented  even  the  battle6elds  of  the  world  that 
they  BJ^U  strip  the  dead  and  purchase  the  captive. 
PhBPiririan  history — though  we  must  always  do  the 
people  the  justice  to  remember  that  we  have  their  history 
ooly  in  fragments — affords  few  signs  of  the  con^cious- 
aeaa  that  there  are  things  'which  a  nation  may  stri%'e 
after  for  their  own  sake,  and  not  for  the  money  they 
faring  in.  The  world,  which  other  peoples,  still  in  the 
reverence  of  the  religious  youth  of  the  race,  regarded 
as  a  house  of  prayer,  the  Phcenicians  had  already 
mto  a  den  of  thieves.  They  trafficked  even  with 
the  myatoies  and  intelligences ;  and  their  own  religion 
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is  larcely  a  mixture  of  the  religions  of  the  other  peoples, 
witt  whom  they  came  into  contact  The  national  spirit 
was  venal  and  mercenary — the  heart  of  an  hireling, 
or,  as  Isaiah  by  a  baser  name  describes  it,  the  heart 
of  an  harlot.  There  is  not  throughout  history  a  more 
perfect  incarnation  of  the  mercenary  spirit  than  the 
Phoenician  nation. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  experience  of  the  Jews,  whose 
faith  had  to  face  and  account  for  this  world-force. 

The  history  of  the  Jews  in  Europe  has  so  identified 
them  with  trade  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  a 
Jew  free  from  its  spirit  or  ignorant  of  its  methods.  But 
the  fact  is  that  in  the  time  of  Isaiah  Israel  was  as  little 
acquainted  with  commerce  as  it  is  possi  ble  for  a  civilised 
nation  to  be.  Israel's  was  an  inland  territory.  Till 
Solomon's  reign  the  people  had  neither  navy  nor  harbour. 
Their  land  was  not  abundant  in  materials  for  trade — 
it  contained  almost  no  minerals,  and  did  not  produce  • 
greater  supply  of  food  than  was  necessary  for  the  con- 
sumption of  its  inhabitants.  It  is  true  that  the  ambition  of 
Solomon  had  brought  the  people  within  the  temptations 
of  commerce.  He  established  trading  cities,  annexed 
harbours  and  hired  a  navy.  But  even  then,  and  again 
in  the  reign  of  Uzziah,  which  reflects  much  of  Solomon's 
commercial  glory,  Israel  traded  by  deputies,  and  the 
mass  of  the  people  remained  innocent  of  mercantile 
habits.  Perhaps  to  moderns  the  most  impressive  proof 
of  how  little  Israel  had  to  do  with  trade  is  to  be  found 
in  their  laws  of  money-lending  and  of  interest.  The 
absolute  prohibition  which  Moses  placed  upon  the 
charging  of  interest  could  only  have  been  possible 
among  a  people  with  the  most  insignificant  commerce. 
To  Isaiah  himself  commerce  must  have  appeared  alien. 
Human  life,  aa  be   pictures   it,  is  composed   of  war. 
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politics  aod  agrknilture ;  his  ideals  for  society  are 
those  of  the  shepherd  and  the  farmer.  We  modems 
*^nw?*  dissociate  the  future  wel£are  of  humauity  from 
die  trianphs  of  trade. 

'  For  I  dipt  into  tbe  fatsr^  br  ••  hoinan  eye  could  *ee, 
Sbw  Ike  *is*oo  of  tbe  world  aod  all  the  wonder  that  would  b«  | 
Saiw  tbe  heavens  fill  wita  commerce,  argosiea  of  magic  saii^ 
FBf  cf  the  purple  twilight,  druppinf  down  with  cxMtly  balok* 

But  all  Isaiah's  future  is  full  of  gardens  and  busy 
Selfis,  of  irrigating  rivers  and  canals  : — 

UmtS  the  Spirit  be  poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and 
Ike  wiUtmess  become  a  Jruitfui  field,  and  (he  fruitful  field 
he  eammkd  for  a  forest.  ,  .  .  Blessed  are  ye,  that  sow  beside 
mBwakrs,  that  send  forth  the  feet  of  the  ox  and  llie  ass. 

And  He  shall  give  the  rain  of  thy  seed,  that  thou  shalt 
aom  the  grmmd  withal,  and  bread-corn,  the  increase  of 
Ike  ground:  and  it  shall  be  juicy  and  fat :  in  that  day 
MkaU  dgr  cattle  feed  in  large  pastures. 

Coooeive  how  trade  looked  to  eyes  which  dwelt 
with  enthusiasm  upon  scenes  like  these  1  It  must  have 
■rgtncd  to  blast  the  future,  to  disturb  the  regularity  of 
kfe  with  such  xnotence  as  to  shake  religion  herself  I 
With  all  our  convictions  of  the  benefits  of  trade,  even 
we  lisei  oo  greater  regret  or  alarm  than  when  we  observe 
the  mTasion  by  the  nide  forces  of  trade  of  some  scene 
of  mral  felicity :  blackening  of  sky  and  earth  and 
stream ;  increasing  complexity  and  entanglement  of  life ; 
eDomooa  growth  of  new  problems  and  temptations; 
■txange  knowledge,  ambitions  and  passions,  that  throb 
dirongh  life  and  strain  the  tissue  of  its  simple  constitu- 
tkio,  like  novd  engines,  which  shake  the  ground  and 
the  ■trong  walls,  accustomed  once  to  re-echo  only  the 
aaple  Boac  of  the  mill-wheel  and  the  weaver's  shuttle. 
I  did  DOC  fear  an  invasion  of  Judah  by  the  habits 
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and  the  machines  of  trade.  There  is  no  foreboding  in 
this  chapter  of  the  day  when  his  own  people  were  to 
take  the  place  of  the  Phoenicians  as  the  commercial 
harlots  of  the  world,  and  a  Jew  was  to  be  synonymous 
with  usurer  and  publican.  Yet  we  may  employ  our 
feelings  to  imagine  his,  and  understand  what  this 
prophet — seated  in  the  sanctuary  of  a  pastoral  and 
agricultural  tribe,  with  its  simple  offerings  of  doves, 
and  lambs  and  sheaves  of  com,  telling  how  their 
homes,  and  fields  and  whole  rustic  manner  of  life  were 
subject  to  God — thought,  and  feared,  and  hoped  of  tlie 
vast  commerce  of  Phoenicia,  wondering  how  it  also 
should  be  sanctified  to  Jehovah. 

First  of  all,  Isaiah,  as  we  might  have  expected  from 
his  large  faith  and  broad  sympatiiies,  accepts  and 
acknowledges  this  great  world-force.  His  noble  spirit 
shows  neither  timidity  nor  jealousy  before  it.  Before 
his  view  what  an  unblemished  prospect  of  it  spreads ! 
His  descriptions  tell  more  of  his  appreciation  than  long 
laudations  would  have  done.  He  grows  enthusiastic 
upon  the  grandeur  of  Tyre ;  and  even  when  he  prophe- 
sies that  Assyria  shall  destroy  it,  it  is  with  the  feeling 
that  such  a  destruction  is  reully  a  desecration,  and  as  if 
there  lived  essential  glory  in  great  commercial  enterprise. 
Certainly  from  such  a  spirit  we  have  much  to  learn. 
How  often  has  religion,  when  brought  face  to  face  with 
the  new  forces  of  a  generation — commerce,  democracy 
or  science — si. own  either  a  base  timidity  or  baser 
jealousy,  and  met  the  innovations  with  cries  of  detrac- 
tion or  despair !  Isaiah  reads  a  lesson  to  the  modern 
Church  in  the  preliminary  spirit  with  which  she  should 
meet  the  novel  experiences  of  Providence.  Whatever 
judgement  may  afterwards  have  to  be  passed,  there  is 
theinimediate  dutyof  frankly  recognising  greatness  wher- 
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ever  it  may  occur.  This  is  an  essential  principle,  from 
the  fjTgetfulness  of  which  modem  religion  has  suffered 
much.  Nothing  is  gained  by  attempting  to  minimise 
new  departures  in  the  world's  history ;  but  everything 
is  lost  if  we  sit  down  in  fear  of  them.  It  is  a  duty 
we  owe  to  ourselves,  and  a  worship  which  Providence 
demands  from  us,  that  we  ungrudgingly  appreciate  every 
magnitude  of  which  history  brings  us  the  knowledge. 

It  is  almost  an  unnecessary  task  to  apply  Isaiah's 
meaning  to  the  commerce  of  our  own  day.  But  let  us 
not  miss  his  example  in  this :  that  the  right  to  cridcisc 
the  habits  of  trade  and  the  ability  to  criticise  them 
hejdthily  are  alone  won  by  a  just  appreciation  of  trade's 
worid-wide  glory  and  serviceableness.  There  is  no  use 
preaching  against  the  venal  spirit  and  mauifold  temp- 
tadons  and  d^radations  of  trade,  until  we  have  realised 
the  indispensableness  of  trade  and  its  capacity  for  disci- 
plining and  exalting  its  ministers.  The  only  way  to  cor- 
rect the  abuses  of  "  the  commercial  spirit,"  against  which 
many  in  our  day  are  loud  with  indiscriminate  rebuke, 
is  to  impress  its  victims,  having  first  impressed  yourself, 
with  the  opportunities  and  the  ideals  of  commerce.  A 
thing  is  great  partly  by  its  traditions  and  partly  by  its 
opportunities — partly  by  what  it  has  accomplished  and 
partly  by  the  doors  of  serviceableness  of  which  it  holds 
the  key.  By  either  of  these  standards  the  magnitude 
of  commerce  is  simply  overwhelming.  Having  dis- 
covered the  world-forces,  commerce  has  built  Uiereoii 
the  most  powerful  of  our  modern  empires.  Its  exi- 
gcodcs  compel  peace  ;  its  resources  are  the  sinews  oi 
war.  If  it  has  not  always  preceded  religion  and  science 
in  the  conquest  of  the  globe,  it  has  shared  with  them 
their  triumphs.  Commerce  has  recast  the  modern  world, 
■o  that  we  hardly  think  of  the  old  national  divisions  ia 
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the  greater  social  classes  which  have  been  its  direct 
creation.  Commerce  determines  nacionai  policies ;  its 
markets  are  among  the  schools  of  statesmen  ;  its 
merchants  are  still  prinus,  and  its  trajficktrs  tht  honour- 
abU  of  the  earth. 

Therefore  let  all  merchants  and  their  apprentices 
believe,  "  Here  is  something  worth  putting  our  man- 
hood into,  worth  living  for,  not  with  our  brains  only 
or  our  appetites,  but  with  our  conscience,  with  our 
imagination,  with  every  curiosity  and  sympathy  of  our 
nature.  Here  is  a  calling  with  a  healthy  discipline, 
with  a  free  spirit,  with  unrivalled  opportunities  of 
service,  with  an  ancient  and  essential  dignity."  The 
reproach  which  is  so  largely  imagined  upon  trade  is  the 
relic  of  a  barbarous  age.  Do  not  tolerate  it,  for  under 
its  shadow,  as  under  other  artiticial  and  unhealthy 
contempts  of  society,  there  are  apt  to  grow  up  those 
sordid  and  slavish  tempers,  which  soon  make  men 
deserve  the  reproach  that  was  at  first  unjustly  cast  upon 
them.  Dissipate  the  base  influence  of  this  reproach  by 
lifting  the  imagination  upon  the  antiquity  and  world- 
wide opportunities  of  trade — trade,  whose  origin,  as 
Isaiah  so  finely  puts  it,  iso/  ancient  days;  and  her  feet 
carry  her  afar  off  to  sojourn. 

So  generous  an  appreciation  of  the  grandeur  of 
commerce  does  not  prevent  Isaiah  from  exposing  its 
besetting  sin  and  degradation. 

The  vocation  of  a  merchant  differs  from  others  in  this, 
that  there  is  no  inherent  nor  instinctive  obligation  in  it 
to  ends  higher  than  those  of  financial  profit — emphasized 
in  our  days  into  the  more  dangerous  constraint  of 
immediate  financial  profit.  No  profession  is  of  course 
absolutely  free  from  the  risk  of  this  servitude;  but  other 
professions  offer  escapes,  or  at  least  mitigations,  which 
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are  not  possible  to  nearly  the  same  extent  in  trade. 
Artist,  artisan,  preacher  and  statesman  have  ideals 
which  geoerallj  act  contrary  to  the  compulsion  of  profit 
aid  tend  to  create  a  nobility  of  mind  strong  enough  to 
defy  it.  They  have  given,  so  to  speak,  hostages  to 
btrnwen — ideab  of  beauty,  of  accurate  scholarship  or  of 
moral  influence,  which  they  dare  not  risk  by  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  the  hunt  for  gain.  But  the  calling 
of  a  merchant  is  no*  thus  safeguarded.  It  does  not  afford 
those  \-isions,  those  occasions  of  being  caught  away  to  the 
heavens,  which  are  the  inherent  glories  of  other  lives. 
The  habits  of  trade  make  this  the  first  thought — not  what 
tinngs  of  beauty  are  in  themselves,  not  what  men  are  aa 
brochera,  not  what  life  is  as  God's  discipUne,  but  what 
llliqgs  of  beauty,  and  men  and  opportunities  are  worth  to 
■■ — and  in  these  times  what  they  are  immediately  worth 
— aa  measured  by  money.  In  such  an  absorption  art, 
humanity,  morals  and  religion  become  matters  of  growing 
indiflercnce. 

To  this  spirit,  which  treats  all  things  and  men,  high 
or  lam,  as  matters  simply  of  profit,  Isaiah  gives  a  very 
v^y  oame.  We  call  it  the  mercenary  or  venal  spirit. 
Isaiah  says  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  harlot. 

The  history  of  Phoenicia  justified  his  words.  To-day 
we  remember  her  by  nothing  that  is  great,  by  nothing 
that  is  original  She  left  no  art  nor  literature,  and  her 
oace  brave  and  skilful  populations  degenerated  till  we 
know  them  only  as  the  slave-dealers,  panders  and  pros- 
titutes of  the  Roman  empire.  If  we  desire  to  find 
Phcenida's  influence  on  the  religion  of  the  world,  we  have 
to  seek  for  it  among  the  most  sensual  of  Gre<.k  myths  and 
the  abominable  practices  of  Corinthian  worship.  With 
■ucb  terrible  bteralnesswas  Isaiah's  harlot-curse  fulfilled. 

What  11  true  of  Phoenicia  may  become  true  of  Britain, 
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and  what  has  been  seen  on  the  lai^e  scale  of  a  nation 
is  eieraplified  every  day  in.  individual  lives.  The  man 
who  is  entirely  eaten  up  with  the  zeal  of  gain  is  no 
better  than  what  Isaiah  called  Tyre.  He  has  prostituted 
himself  to  covetousiiess.  If  day  and  night  our  thoughts 
are  of  profit,  and  the  habit,  so  easily  engendered  in  these 
times,  of  asking  only,  "What  can  I  make  of  this?"  is 
allowed  to  grow  upon  us,  it  shall  surely  come  to  pass  that 
we  are  found  sacrificing,  like  the  poor  unfortunate,  the 
most  sacred  of  our  endowments  and  affections  for  gain, 
demeaning  our  natures  at  the  feet  of  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  the  world's  gold.  A  woman  sacrifices  her  purity 
for  coin,  and  tne  world  casts  her  out  But  some  who 
would  not  touch  her  have  sacrificed  honour  and  love 
and  pity  for  the  same  base  wage,  and  in  God's  sight  are 
no  better  than  she.  Ah,  how  much  need  is  there  for 
these  bold,  brutal  standards  of  the  Hebrew  prophet  to 
correct  our  own  social  misappreciations  1 

Now  for  a  very  vam  delusion  upon  this  subject!  It 
is  often  imagined  in  our  day  that  if  a  man  seek  atone- 
ment for  the  venal  spirit  through  the  study  of  art, 
through  the  practice  of  philanthropy  or  through  the 
cultivation  of  religion,  he  shall  surely  find  it.  This  is 
false — plausible  and  often  practised  but  utterly  false. 
Unless  a  man  see  and  reverence  beauty  in  the  very 
workshop  and  office  of  his  business,  unless  he  feel  those 
whom  he  meets  there,  his  employes  and  customers, 
as  his  brethren,  unless  he  keep  his  business  metiiods 
free  from  fraud,  and  honestly  recognise  his  gains 
as  a  trust  from  the  Lord,  then  no  amount  of  de- 
votion elsewhere  to  the  fine  arts,  nor  perseverance  in 
philaithropy,  nor  fondness  for  the  Church  evinced  by 
ever  so  large  subscriptions,  will  deliver  him  from  the 
devil  of  roercenarincss.    That  is  a  plea  of  aiibi  that  shall 
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not  prevaU  oa  the  judgement  day.  He  is  only  living 
a  double  life,  whereof  his  art,  philanthropy  or  religion 
u  the  occasional  and  dilettante  portion,  with  not  nearly 
so  much  influence  on  his  character  as  the  other,  his 
calling  and  business,  in  which  he  still  sacrifices  love 
to  gain.  His  real  world— the  world  in  which  G«d 
set  him,  to  buy  and  sell  indeed,  but  also  to  serve  and 
glorify  his  God — he  is  treating  only  as  a  big  ware- 
house and  exchange.  And  so  much  is  this  the  case 
at  the  present  day,  in  spite  of  all  the  worship  of  art 
and  religion  which  is  fashionable  in  mercantile  circles, 
that  we  do  not  go  too  far  when  we  say  that  if  Jesus 
were  now  to  visit  our  large  markets  and  manu- 
factories, in  which  the  dose  intercourse  of  numbers 
of  human  persons  renders  the  op[>ortunities  of  service 
and  testimony  to  God  so  frequent,  He  would  scourge 
men  from  them,  as  He  scourged  the  traffickers  of  the 
Temple,  for  that  they  had  forgotten  that  hert  was  their 
Father's  house,  where  their  brethren  had  to  be  owned 
and  helped,  and  their  Father's  glory  revealed  to  the  world. 

A  nation  with  such  a  spirit  was  of  course  foredoomed 
to  destruction.  Isaiah  predicts  the  absolute  disappear- 
ance of  Tyre  from  the  attention  of  the  world.  Tyre 
shall  bt  forgotten  seventy  years.  Then,  like  some  poor 
unrortunatc  whose  day  of  beauty  is  past,  she  shall  in 
vain  practise  her  old  advertisements  on  men.  AJter  the 
end  of  seventy  years  it  shall  be  unlo  Tyrt  as  in  the  song 
of  tJte  kartot:  Take  an  harp,  go  about  the  city,  thou 
harlot  that  hast  been  forgotten ;  make  sweet  melody,  sing 
many  songs,  that  thou  mayest  be  remembered. 

But  Commerce  is  essential  to  the  world.  Tyre  must 
retrive ;  and  the  prophet  sees  her  revive  as  the  minist.^ 
of  Religion,  the  pur\'eyor  of  the  food  of  the  servants  of 
tbe  Lord,  and  of  the  accessories  of  their  worship.     It 
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must  be  confessed,  that  we  are  not  a  little  shocked  when 
we  find  Isaiah  continuing  to  apply  to  Commerce  his 
metaphor  of  a  harlot,  even  after  Commerce  has  entered 
the  service  of  the  true  religion.  He  speaks  of  her 
wages  being  devoted  to  Jehovah,  just  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  of  certain  notorious  women  of  beathc-n 
temples  were  devoted  to  the  idol  of  the  temple.  This 
is  even  against  the  directions  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Isaiah, 
however,  was  a  poet ;  and  in  his  flights  we  must  not 
expect  him  to  carry  the  whole  Law  on  his  back.  He 
was  a  poet,  and  probably  no  analogy  would  have  more 
vividly  appealed  to  his  Oriental  audience.  It  will  be 
foolish  to  allow  our  natural  prejudice  against  what  we  may 
feel  to  be  the  unhealthiness  of  the  metaphor  to  blind  us 
to  the  magnificence  of  the  thought  which  he  clothes  in  it. 
All  this  is  another  proof  of  the  sanity  and  far  sight 
of  our  prophet  Again  we  find  that  his  conviction 
that  judgement  is  coming  does  not  render  his  spirit 
morbid,  nor  disturb  his  eye  for  things  of  beauty  and 
profit  in  the  world.  Commerce,  with  all  her  faults, 
is  essential,  and  must  endure,  nay  shall  prove  in  the  days 
to  come  Religion's  most  profitable  minister.  The  gene- 
rosity and  wisdom  of  this  passage  are  the  more  striking 
when  we  remember  the  extremity  of  unrelieved  denun- 
ciation to  which  other  great  teachers  of  religion  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  hurled  by  their  rage  against  the 
sins  of  trade.  But  Isaiah,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the 
expression,  is  a  man  of  the  world — a  man  of  the  world 
because  God  made  the  world  and  rules  it.  Yet  even 
from  his  far  sight  was  hidden  the  length  to  which  in  the 
last  days  Commerce  would  carry  her  services  to  man 
and  God,  proving  as  she  has  done,  under  the  flag  of 
another  Phoenicia,  to  all  the  extent  of  Isaiah's  longing, 
one  of  Religion's  moat  sincere  and  profitable  handmaids. 
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INTO  this  foarth  book  we  put  all  the  rest  of  the  pro 
pheciesof  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  that  have  to  do  with 
tbe  propbet'a  own  time :  chaps,  i.,  xxii.  and  xxxiii.,  with 
tihe  narrative  in  zxxvL,  zxxvii.  All  these  refer  to  the 
ocily  Assyrian  invasion  of  Judah  and  siege  of  Jerusalem  : 
Ifctt  BadcTtaken  bj  Sennacherib  in  701. 

It  it,  bowe\'er,  right  to  remember  once  more,  that 
aany  authorities  maintain  that  there  were  two  Assyrian 
iavaaioas  of  Judah — one  by  Sargon  in  711,  the  other  by 
Sennacherib  in  701 — and  that  chaps.  L  and  xxii.  (as  well 
as  X.  5 — 34)  belong  to  the  former  of  these.  The  theory 
m  iogenioas  and  tempting ;  but,  in  the  silence  of  the 
AHjrian  annals  about  any  invasion  of  Judah  by  Sargon, 
it  b  inpossibte  to  adopt  it.  And  although  chaps.  L 
and  rrii,  differ  very  greatly  in  tone  from  chap,  xxxiii., 
yet  to  account  for  the  difference  it  is  not  necessary  to 
■mpu&e  two  different  invasions,  with  a  considerable 
period  between  them.  Virtually,  as  will  appear  in  the 
cocrse  of  our  exposition,  Sennacherib's  invasion  of 
Judah  was  a  double  one. 

I.  Tbe  first  time  Sennacherib's  army  invaded  Judah 
ttey  took  iD  the  fenced  cities,  and  probably  invested 
Jentsalem,  but  withdrew  on  payment  of  tribute  and  the 
■mender  o£  the  casus  btiU,  the  Assyrian  vassal  Padi, 
tbe  Ekrooiles  had  deposed  and  given  over  to  the 
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keeping  of  Hezckiah.  To  this  invasion  refei  Isa.  i., 
xxii.  and  the  first  verse  of  xjcxvi.:  Now  it  came  to  paits 
in  the  fourteenth'  year  of  King  Hezekiah  that  Sennacherib, 
King  of  Assyria,  came  up  against  all  the  fenced  cities  of 
Judah  and  took  them.  This  verse  is  the  same  aa 
2  Kings  xviii.  13,  to  which,  however,  there  is  added  in 
w.  14 — 16  an  account  of  the  tribute  sent  by  Hezekiah 
to  Sennacherib  at  Lachish,  that  is  not  included  in  the 
narrative  in  Isaiah.     Compare  2  Chron.  xxxii.  I. 

2.  But  scarcely  had  the  tribute  been  paid  when 
Sennacheiib,  himself  advancing  to  meet  Egypt,  sent 
back  upon  JerusaU  m  a  second  army  of  investment,  with 
which  was  the  Rabshakeh ;  and  this  was  the  army 
that  so  mystericpusly  disappeared  from  tr.e  eyes  of  the 
besieged.  To  the  treacherous  return  of  the  Assyrians 
and  the  sudden  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  from  their 
grasp  refer  Isa.  xxxiii.,  xxxvi.  2 — xxxvii.,  with  the 
fuller  and  evidently  original  narrative  in  2  Kings  xviiL 
17 — xix.     Compare  2  Chron.  xxxii.  9 — 23. 

To  the  history  of  this  double  attempt  upon  Jerusalem 
in  701 — xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. — there  has  been  appended  in 
xxxviii.  and  xxxix.  an  account  of  Hezekiah's  illness  and 
of  an  emlassy  to  him  from  Babylon.  These  events 
probably  happened  some  years  before  Sennacherib's 
invasion.     But  it  will  be  most  convenient  for  us  to  take 


*  It  is  coi  Jusing  to'Cnd  this  dale  attached  to  Sennacherib's  iDTasioa 
of  701,  unless,  willi  one  or  two  critics,  we  place  Hezekiah's  accessioB 
in  7 15.  But  Hezekiah  acceded  in  728  or  727,  and  701  would  therefore 
be  his  twenty-sixth  or  twenty-seventh  year.  Mr.  Cheyne,  who  takes 
737  as  the  year  of  Hezekiah's  accession,  gets  out  of  the  difficulty  by 
reading  "Sargoo"  for  "Sennacherib"  in  this  verse  and  in  3  Kings 
ziii.,  and  thus  secures  another  reference  to  that  invasion  of  Judah, 
which  he  supposes  to  liave  taken  place  under  Sargon  between  71s 
and  710.  By  the  change  of  a  letter  some  would  read  twtnfy'/ourik  tor 
hurttaUk.    But  in  any  caae  this  date  is  confuainf . 
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ID  tiie  order  in  which  they  stand  in  the  canon. 
They  wiB  ostnrallj  lead  us  up  to  a  question  that  it  is 
Dfrfiiiry  «e  should  discuss  before  taking  leave  of 
lauah — whether  this  great  prophet  of  the  endurance  of 
ibe  kiqgdoB  of  God  upon  earth  had  any  gospel  for  the 
rko  dropped  away  from  it  into  deatia. 
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CHAPTER  XIX- 

AT  THE  LOWEST  EBB. 

Isaiah  i.  and  uii.  (701  BX.). 

the  drama  of  Isaiah's  hfe  we  have  now  Anri\ 
the  final  act — a  short  and  sharp  one  of  a  few 
months.  The  time  is  701  B.a,  the  fortieth  year 
of  Isaiah's  ministry,  and  about  the  twenty-sixth  of 
Hezekiah'a  reign.  The  background  is  the  invasion 
of  Palestine  by  Sennacherib.  The  stage  itself  is  the 
city  of  Jerusalem.  In  the  clear  atmosphere  before 
the  bursting  of  the  storm  Isaiah  has  looked  round 
the  whole  world — his  world — uttering  oracles  on  the 
nations  from  Tyre  to  Egypt  and  from  Ethiopia  to 
Babylon.  But  now  the  Assyrian  storm  has  burst,  and 
all  except  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  prophet 
is  obscured.  From  Jerusalem  Isaiah  will  not  again  liA 
his  eyes. 

The  stage  is  thus  narrow  and  the  time  short,  but  the 
action  one  of  the  most  critical  in  the  history  of  Israel, 
taking  rank  with  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  Return 
from  Babylon.  To  Isaiah  himself  it  marks  the  summit 
ol  his  career.  For  half  a  century  Zion  has  been  pie- 
paring  for,  forgetting  and  again  preparing  for,  her  first 
and  final  struggle  with  the  Assyrian.  Now  she  is  to 
meet  her  foe,  face  to  face  across  her  own  walls.  For 
ibrty  years  Isaiah  has  predicted  for  the  Assyrian  an 
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unmtemipted  path  of  conquest  to  the  very  gates  of 
Jerusalem,  but  certain  check  and  confusion  there. 
Sennacherib  has  overrun  the  world,  and  leaps  upon 
Zioo.  The  Jewish  nation  await  their  fate,  Isaiah  bis 
vindication,  and  the  credit  of  Israel's  religion,  one  of 
the  most  extraordinary  tests  to  which  a  spiritual  faith 
was  ever  subjected. 

In  the  end,  by  the  mysterious  disappicarance  of  the 
Assyrian,  Jerusalem  was  saved,  the  prophet  was  left 
With  his  remnant  and  the  future  still  open  for  Israel 
But  at  the  beginning  of  the  end  such  an  issue  was  by 
no  means  probable.  Jewish  panic  and  profligacy 
almost  prevented  the  Divine  purpose,  and  Isaiah  went 
near  to  breaking  his  heart  over  the  city,  for  whose  re- 
demption he  had  travailed  for  a  lifetime.    He  was  as  sure 

I  as  ever  that  this  redemption  must  come,  but  a  collapse 
oCthe  people's  faith  and  patriotism  at  the  eleventh  hour 

imade  ita  coming  seem  wortiiless.  Jerusalem  appeared 
bent  on  forestalling  her  deliverance  by  moral  suicide. 
Despair,  not  of  God  but  of  the  city,  rettled  on  Isaiah'a 
heart;  and  in  such  a  mood  he  wrote  chap.  zxii.  VVe 
may  entitle  it  therefore,  though  written  at  a  time  when 
tbc  tide  should  have  been  running  to  the  full,  "  At  the 
Lowest  Ebb." 

We  have  thus  stated  at  the  outset  the  motive  of  thia 
chapter,  because  it  is  one  of  the  most  unexpected  and 
starthng  of  all  Isaiah's  prophecies.  In  it  "  we  can 
di»:em  precipices."  Beneath  our  eyes,  long  lifted  by  the 
prophet  to  behold  a  future  streUhtM^  very  far  forth,  this 
chapter  suddenly  yawns,  a  pit  of  blackness.  For  utter- 
ocas  of  despair  and  the  absolute  sentence  which  it  passes 
OD  the  citizens  of  Zion  we  have  had  nothing  like  it 
frooi  Isaiah  since  the  evil  days  of  Ahaz.  The  historical 
portkuM  of  the  Bible  which  cover  this  period  are  not  deft 
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by  such  a  crevasse,  and  of  course  the  official  Assyrian 
annals,  full  as  they  are  of  the  details  of  Sennacherib's 
campaign  in  Palestine,  know  nothing  of  the  moral 
condition  of  Jerusalem.*  Yet  if  we  put  the  Hebrew 
and  Assyrian  narratives  together,  and  compare  them 
with  chaps,  i.  and  xxii.  of  Isaiah,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  following  was  something  like  the  course  of 
events  which  led  down  to  this  woeful  depth  in  Judah's 
experience. 

In  a  Syrian  campaign  Sennacherib's  path  was  plain 
— to  begin  with  the  Phoenician  cities,  march  quickly 
south  by  the  level  coastland,  subduing  the  petty 
chieftains  upon  it,  meet  Egypt  at  its  southern  end, 
and  then,  when  he  had  rid  himself  of  his  only  for- 
midable foe,  turn  to  the  more  delicate  task  of  warfare 
among  the  hills  of  Judah — a  campaign  which  he  could 
scarcely  undertake  with  a  hostile  force  like  Egypt  on 
his  flank.  This  course,  he  tells  us,  he  followed.  "  In 
my  third  campaign,  to  the  land  of  Syria  I  went 
Luliah  (Elulaeus),  King  of  Sidon — for  the  fearful  splen- 
dour of  my  majesty  overwhelmed  him — fled  to  a 
distant  spot  in  the  midst  of  the  sea.  His  land  I 
entered."  City  after  city  fell  to  the  invader.  The 
princes  of  Aradus,  Byblus  and  Ashdod,  by  the  coast, 
and  even  Moab  and  Edum,  far  inland,  sent  him 
their  submission.  He  attacked  Ascalon,  and  captured 
its  king.  He  went  on,  and  took  the  Philistine  cities  of 
Beth-dagon,  Joppa,  Barka  and  Azor,  all  of  them 
within  forty  miles  of  Jerusalem,  and  some  even  visible 
from  her  neighbourhood.  South  of  this  group,  and  a  little 
over  twenty-five  miles  from  Jerusalem,  lay  Ekron ;  and 


•  RtcordM  of  iJu  Past,  L  33  ff.  vii. ;  Schrader's  CvHtiform  I»»tr{f 
ItoMs  mnd  tiu  Old  Tutatttmi  cWhitchoiue'i  tniuUtics). 
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here  Sennacherib  had  so  good  a  reason  for  anger,  that 
tbe  inhabitants,  expecting  no  mercy  at  his  hands,  pre- 
pared a  stubborn  defence. 

Ten  jean  before  this  Sargon  bad  set  Padi,  a  vassal 
of  Us  own,  as  king  over  Ekrcm  ;  but  the  Ekronites  had 
taea  against  Padi,  put  him  in  chains,  and  sent  him  to 
tiieir  ally  Hczekiah,  who  now  held  him  in  Jerusalem. 
•  These  men,"  says  Sennacherib,  "  were  now  terrified 
ai  tbcir  hearts;  the  shadows  of  death  overwhelmed 
tften."*  Before  Eknm  was  reduced,  however,  the 
Egyptian  army  arrived  in  Phillstia,  and  Sennacherib 
had  to  abandon  the  si^e  for  these  arch-enemies.  He 
^rfra^  them  in  the  neighbourhood,  at  Ehekeh,  re- 
toiaed  to  Ekron,  and  completed  its  siege.  Then,  while 
he  htmsflf  advanced  southwards  in  pursuit  of  the 
Egypdans,  be  detached  a  corps,  which,  marching  east- 
wards through  the  moontain  passes,  overran  all  Judah 
and  threatened  Jerusalem.  "And  Hezekiah,  King  of 
Jndah,  who  had  not  b.wed  down  at  my  feet,  forty-six 
of  his  strong  cities,  his  castles  and  the  smaller  towns 
is  their  neighboarhood  beyond  number,  by  casting 
down  ranports  and  by  open  attack,  by  battle — auJt,  of 
tbe  feet ;  mist,  hewing  to  pieces  and  casting  down  (?) — 
I  besieged,  1  captured.  ...  He  himself,  like  a  bird  in  a 
cage,  mside  Jenisalem,  his  royal  city,  I  shut  him  up ; 
atge-towera  against  him  I  constructed,  for  he  had 
command  to  renew  tbe  bulwarks  of  the  great 
ct  his  dty-'t  But  Sennacherib  does  not  say  that 
he  took  Jerusalem,  and  simply  doses  the  narrative  of 
his  campaign  with  the  account  of  large  tribute  which 
Wrr^^^it  sent  after  him  to  Nineveh. 


t  Uid^  i,  40i  SikiMtar,  i.,  aH. 
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Here,  then,  we  have  material  for  a  graphic  picture  of 
Jerusalem  and  her  populace,  when  chaps.  L  and  xxiL 
were  uttered  by  Is.iah. 

At  Jerusalem  we  are  within  a  day's  journey  of  any 
part  of  the  territory  of  Judah.  We  feel  the  kingdom 
throb  to  its  centre  at  Assyria's  first  footfall  on  the 
border.  The  nation's  life  is  shuddering  in  upon  its 
capital,  couriers  dashing  up  with  the  first  news ; 
fugitives  hard  upon  them ;  palace,  arsenal,  market  and 
temple  thrown  into  commotion  ;  the  politicians  busy  ; 
the  engineers  hard  at  work  completing  the  fortifica- 
tions, leading  the  suburban  wells  to  a  reservoir  within 
the  walls,  levelling  every  house  and  tree  outside  which 
could  give  shelter  to  the  besiegers,  and  heaping  up  the 
material  on  the  ramjiarts,  till  there  lies  nothing  but 
a  great,  bare,  waterless  circle  round  a  high-banked 
fortress.  Across  this  bareness  the  lines  of  fugitives 
streaming  to  the  gates ;  provincial  officials  and  their 
retinues;  soldiers  whom  Hezekiah  had  sent  out  to 
meet  the  foe,  returning  without  even  the  dignity  of 
defeat  upon  tliem ;  husbandmen,  with  cattle  and  rem- 
nants of  grain  in  disorder ;  women  and  children ;  tlie 
knaves,  cowards  and  helpless  of  the  whole  kingdom 
pouring  their  fear,  dissoluteness  and  disease  into  the 
already-unsettled  populace  of  Jerusalem.  Inside  the 
A'alls  opposing  political  factions  and  a  weak  king; 
idle  crowds,  swaying  to  every  rumour  and  intrigue; 
the  ordinary  restraints  and  regularities  of  life  sus- 
pended, even  patriotism  gone  with  counsel  and  courage, 
but  in  their  place  fear  and  shame  and  greed  of  life. 
Such  was  the  state  in  which  Jerusalem  faced  the  hour 
of  her  visitation. 

Gradually  the  Visitant  came    near   over  the  thirty 
which  lay  between  the  capital  and  the  border. 
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IS  of  the  Assyrian  advance  were  given  in  the  sky, 

niglit  after  night  the  watchers  on    Mount  Zion, 

•eetng  the   glare   in  the  west,   must   have  speculated 

chicfa    of    the    cities   of    Judah    was    being   burned. 

^Ooodsof  smoke  across  the  heavens  from  prairie  and 

fires  told  bow  war,  e%-en  if  it  passed,  would  leave 

a  trail  of  famine;  and  men   thought  with   breast jg 

.  of  the  villages  and  fields,  heritage  of  the  tribe:$ 

l«f  old,  that  were  now  bare  to  the  foot  and   the  fire 

I  of  the  foreigner.      Yottr  country  is  tUsoiatt ;  your  at  its 

|«nr  bitnud  mdk  fen;  ytmr  land,  strangers  deztmr  it  in 

pnstme,  and  it  is  desolate  as  the  overthrow  of 

And  the  daughter  of  Zion  is  lefi  as  a  booth 

m  vtrntyard,  as  a  lodge  in  a  garden  of  cucumbers, 

'  £xufl  Jehovah  of  hosts  had  Uft  unto  us  a  very  small 

nmmamt,  me  should  have  been  as  Sodom,  we  should  have 

ittu  Utt  unto  Gomorrah.  *     Then  came  touch  of  the 

caany,  the  appearance  of  armed  bands,  vistas  down 

Jerusalem's   favourite   valleys  of   chariots,  squadrons 

of  harecraen  emerging  upon  the  plateaus  to  north  and 

of  the   dty,  heavy  siege-towers  and   swarms  of 

immmerabte.     And  EJam   bare  the  quiver,    with 

of  men  and  horsemen;  and  Kir  uncovered  Ike 

tkteU.     At  last  they  sa^'  their  fears  of  fifty  years  face 

lo  Cue  I     Far-away  names   were   standing    by   their 

actoal    bowmen    and    flashing    shields!       As 

gazed  upon  the  terrible  Assyrian  armaments, 

bow    many  of   her    inhabitants   remembered    Isaiah's 

\  delivered  a  generation  before  ! — Behold,  they  shall 

with  speed  swiftly  ;  none  shall  be  tneary  or  stumble 

'  them;  neither  shall  the  string  of  their  loins  be  lax 

the  laUiet  of  their  shoes  be  broken ;  whose  arrows 
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are  sharp,  and  all  their  bows  bent ;  their  horsed  hoofs 
shall  be  counted  like  flint,  and  their  wheels  like  a  whirl- 
wind; tlteir  roaring  shall  be  like  a  lion  :  they  shall  roar 
like  young  lions.  For  all  this  His  anger  is  not  turned 
away,  but  His  hand  is  stretched  out  still. 

There  were,  however,  two  supports,  on  which  that 
^«^istractcd  populace  within  the  walls  still  steadied 
••f^  themselves.  The  one  was  the  Temple- worship,  the 
other  the  Egyptian  alliance. 

History  has  many  remarkable  instances  of  peoples 
betaking  themselves  in  the  hour  of  ralamity  to  the 
energetic  discharge  of  the  public  rites  of  religion. 
But  such  a  resort  is  seldom,  if  ever,  a  real  moral 
conversion.  It  is  merely  physical  nervousness,  appre- 
hension for  life,  clutching  at  the  one  thing  within  reach 
that  feels  solid,  which  it  abandons  as  soon  as  panic  has 
passed.  When  the  crowds  in  Jerusalem  betook  them- 
selves to  the  Temple,  with  unwonted  wealth  of  sacrifice, 
Isaiah  denounced  this  as  hypocrisy  and  futility.  To 
what  purpose  is  the  multitude  of  your  sacrifices  unto  Mt  ? 
saith  Jehovah.  .  .  ,  I  am  weary  to  bear  them.  And 
when  ye  spread  forth  your  hands,  I  will  hide  Mine  eyes 
from  you;  yea,  when  ye  make  many  prayers,  I  will  not 
hear  (I  ii — 15). 

Isaiah  might  have  spared  his  scornful  orders  to  the 
people  to  desist  from  worship.  Soon  afterwards  they 
abandontd  it  of  their  own  will,  but  from  motives  very 
different  from  those  urged  by  hiro.  The  second 
support  to  which  Jerusalem  clung  was  the  Egyptian 
alliance — the  pet  project  of  the  party  then  in  power. 
They  had  carried  it  to  a  successful  issue,  taunting 
Isaiah    with   their   success.*      He  had    continued    to 
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denounce  it,  and  now  the  hour  was  approaching  when 
tfactr  cleverness  and  confidence  were  to  be  put  to  the 
test.  It  was  known  in  Jerusalem  that  an  Egyptian 
anny  was  advancing  to  Sennacherib,  and  politicians 
and  people  auraited  the  encounter  with  anxiety. 

We  are  aware  what  happened.  Egypt  was  beaten 
at  Ehekcfa ;  the  alliance  was  stamped  a  failure ;  Jeru- 
stlem's  last  woridly  hope  was  taken  from  her. 
When  tlie  news  reached  the  dty,  something  took  place, 
of  winch  our  moral  judgement  tells  us  more  than  any 
actoal  record  of  facts.  The  Government  of  Hezekiab 
gave  way ;  the  rulers,  whose  courage  and  patriotism 
had  been  identified  with  the  Egyptian  alliance,  lost  all 
hope  for  their  country,  and  fled,  as  Isaiah  puts  it,  «■ 
masar  (xxiL  3).  There  was  no  battle,  no  defeat  at 
arms  {id,  2,  3);  but  the  Jewish  State  collapsed. 

Then,  when  the  last  material  hope  of  Judah  fell,  fell 
Sv  rcKgion  toa  The  Eg^'ptian  disappointment,  while 
it  drove  the  rulers  out  of  their  false  policies,  drove  the 
people  oat  of  thdr  unreal  worship.  What  had  been  a 
dty  at  devrtees  became  in  a  moment  a  city  of  revellers. 
Fomerly  all  had  been  sacrifices  and  worship,  but  now 
feasting  and  blasphemy.  Bthold,  jcy  and  gladtuss, 
almfimg  ozem  amd  killing  sheep,  eating  JUsh  and  drinking 
■nc*  Ltt  tu  tat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  voe  die 
(id.  13.   The  reference  of  ver.  12  is  probably  to  chap>.  L). 

Now  all  Isaiah's  ministry  had  been  directed  just  against 
dMae  two  things :  the  Egyptian  alliance  and  the  purely 
fijmxal  observance  of  religion — trust  in  the  worid  and 
troat  in  religiousness.  And  together  both  of  these 
hod  given  way,  and  the  Assyrian  was  at  the  gates. 
Troly  it  was  the  hour  of  Isaiah's  vindication.  Yet — 
aod  this  is  the  tragedy — it  had  come  too  late.  The 
priphcC  oonkl  not  use  it       The  two  things  he  said 
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would  collapse  had  collapsed,  but  for  the  people  there 
seemed  now  no  help  to  be  justified  from  the  thing  which 
he  said  would  remain.  What  was  the  use  of  the  city's 
deliverance,  when  the  people  themselves  had  failed  I 
The  feelings  of  triumph,  which  the  prophet  might  have 
expressed,  were  swallowed  up  in  unselfish  grief  over 
the  fate  of  his  wayward  and  abandoned  Jerusalem. 

IVkiU  ai'Jeth  thee  now — and  in  these  words  we  can 
hear  the  old  man  addressing  his  fickle  child,  whose 
changefulncss  by  this  time  he  knew  so  well — what 
aileth  thee  now  that  thou  art  wholly  gone  up  to  the  house- 
tops— we  see  him  standing  at  his  door  watching  this 
ghastlj'  holiday — O  thou  that  art  full  oj  slwutings,  a 
tumultuous  city,  a  joyous  town  ?  What  are  you  rejoicing 
at  in  suth  an  hour  as  this,  when  you  have  not  even  the 
bravery  of  your  soldiers  to  celebrate,  when  you  are 
without  that  pride  which  has  brought  songs  from  the 
lips  of  a  defeated  people  as  they  learned  that  their  sons 
had  fallen  with  their  faces  to  the  foe,  and  has  made 
even  the  wounds  of  the  dead  borne  through  the  gate 
lips  of  triumph,  calling  to  festival  t  For  thy  slain  are 
not  slain  with  the  sword,  neither  are  they  dead  in  battU. 

All  thy  chiejs  fled  in  heaps; 

Without  bow  they  were  taken : 
All  thine  that  were  found  were  taken  m  heaps; 

From  far  had  they  run. 
Wherefore  I  say,  Look  awayjrom  me ; 

Let  me  make  bitterness  bitterer  by  weeping. 
Press  not  to  comfort  me 

For  the  ruin  of  the  daughter  of  my  peoplt. 

Urge  not  your  mad  holiday  upon  me  I  For  a  day 
of  discomfture  and  of  breaking  and  of  perplexity  hath 
the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  in   the  valley  of  visioM,  « 
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kn^kmg  domm  cftke  tboU  and  a  crying  to  the  mnunlatK. 
Tbeae  few  words  of  prose,  which  follow  the  pathetic 
d^y,  have  a  finer  pathos  stiU.  The  cumulative  force 
of  the  nccessive  clauses  is  very  impressive :  disa^ 
penUmiad  at  the  eleventh  hour;  the  sense  of  a  being 
bM^iftifinJ  overborne  by  sheer  brute  force ;  the  counsels, 
courage,  hope  and  (kith  of  fifty  years  crushed  to  blank 
ptrpltJtdf,  and  all  this  from  Himself — the  Lordjtkivah  of 
hfosSs — in  the  very  valley  of  vision,  the  home  of  prophecy; 
as  if  He  had  meant  of  purpose  to  destroy  these  long 
eoofidenccs  of  the  past  on  the  floor  where  they  had 
.  been  wrestled  for  and  asserted,  and  not  by  the  force  of 
the  fix;  but  by  the  folly  of  His  own  people,  to  make  them 
— *"»'^  The  last  clause  crashes  out  the  eSTect  of  it 
an ;  txtrj  spiritual  rampart  and  refuge  torn  down,  there 
k  nothing  left  but  an  appeal  to  the  hills  to  fall  and 
cover  us — a  bntJang  down  of  the  wall  and  a  crying  to 
At  mtonntaiH. 

On  the  brink  of  the  precipice,  Isaiah  draws  back  for 
•  MMMDent,  to  describe  with  some  of  his  old  fire  the 
appearance  of  the  besiegers  (w.  6 — 8a).  And  this 
■Bggcsts  what  kind  of  preparation  Jerusalem  had  made 
far  her  foe— every  kind,  says  Isaiah,  but  the  supreme 
aae.  The  arsenal,  Solomon's  forest-house,  with  its  cedar 
pillars,  had  been  looked  to  (ver.  8),  the  fortifications  in- 
flected and  increased,  and  the  suburban  waters  brought 
within  them  (yv.  9 — i  la).  But  ye  looked  not  unto  Him 
that  had  dome  this,  who  had  brought  this  providence 
npoQ  yoo ;  neither  had  ye  respect  unto  Him  that  fashioned 
it  long  ago,  whose  own  plan  it  had  been.  To  your 
alliances  and  fortifications  you  (led  in  the  hour  ol 
dtamity,  but  not  to  Him  in  whose  guidance  the  course 
c£  calamity  lay.  And  therefore,  when  your  engineering 
■ad  diplomacy  faOed  you,  your  religion  vanished  with 
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them.  In  that  day  did  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts,  call  to 
weeping,  and  to  mourning,  and  to  baldness,  and  to  girding 
with  sackcloth;  but,  behold,  joy  and  gladness,  slaying  oxen 
and  killing  sheep,  eating  fiesh  and  drinking  wine :  Let  ta 
eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  w*  shall  du.  It  was  the 
dropping  of  the  mask.  For  half  a  century  this  people 
v/  had  worshipped  God,  but  they  had  never  trusted  Him 
A\  beyond  the  limits  of  their  treaties  and  their  bulwarks. 
And  so  when  their  allies  were  defeated,  and  their  walls 
began  to  tremble,  their  religion,  bound  up  with  these 
things,  collapsed  also;  they  ceased  even  to  be  men, 
crying  like  beasts,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die.  For  such  a  state  of  mind  Isaiah  will  hold  out 
no  promise ;  it  is  the  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
for  it  there  is  no  forgiveness.  And  Jehovah  of  hosts 
revealed  Himsilf  in  mine  ears.  Surely  this  iniquity  shall 
not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord,  Jehovah 
of  hosts. 

Back  forty  years  the  word  had  been,  Go  and  tell  this 
people,  Hear  ye  indeed,  but  understand  not;  and  set  yt 
indeed,  but  peruive  not.  Make  the  heart  of  this  people  fat, 
and  make  their  ears  heaiy,  and  shut  their  eyes,  lest  thty 
see  with  their  eyes,  and  hear  with  their  ears,  and  understand 
with  their  heart,  and  turn  again  and  be  healed.  What 
happened  now  was  only  what  was  foretold  then :  And 
iftlure  be  yet  a  tenth  in  it,  it  shall  again  be  for  consumption. 
That  radical  revision  of  judgement  was  now  being 
hterally  fulfilled,  when  Isaiah,  sure  at  last  of  his  remnant 
within  the  walls  of  Jerusalem,  was  forced  for  their  sin 
to  condemn  even  them  to  death. 
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Nevertheless,  Isaiah  had  still  respect  to  the  ultimate 
survival  of  a  remnant  How  firmly  he  believed  in  it 
could  not  be  more  dearly  illustrated  than  by  the  fact 
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that  when  be  had  so  absolutely  devoted  his  fellow- 
citizens  to  destruction  he  also  took  the  most  practical 
means  for  securing  a  better  political  future.  If  there  is 
May  reason,  it  can  only  be  this,  for  putting  the  second 
sectioo  of  chap,  xxii^  which  advocates  a  change  of 
ministry  in  the  city  (w.  15 — 22),  so  close  to  the  first, 
which  sees  ahead  nothing  but  destruction  for  the  State 
(w.  I— 14) 

The  mayor  of  the  Palace  at  this  time  was  one  Shebna, 
also  called  tmnisier  or  deputy  (lit.  friend  of  the  king). 
That  his  father  is  not  named  implies  perhaps  that 
Shebna  was  a  foreigner ;  his  own  name  betrays  a  Syrian 
origin  ;  and  he  has  been  justly  supposed  to  be  the  leader 
of  the  party  then  in  power,  whose  policy  was  the 
Egyptian  alliance,  and  whom  in  these  latter  years  Isaiah 
had  so  frequently  denounced  as  the  root  of  Judah's 
bitterness^  To  this  unfamilied  intruder,  who  had  sought 
to  establish  himself  in  Jerusalem,  after  the  manner  of 
tboae  days,  by  hewing  himself  a  great  sepulchre,  Isaiah 
brought  sentence  of  violent  banishment :  Behold,  Jehovah 
wnB  b*  hurting,  hurling  thee  away,  thou  big  man,  and 
tntmpitMg,  crumpling  thee  together.  He  will  roll,  roll  thu 
om,  thou  rolling-stone,  like  a  ball  thrown  out  on  broad 
Uvei  ground;  there  shall  thou  die,  and  there  shall  be  tht 
tkariots  of  thy  glory,  thou  shatne  of  the  house  of  thy  lord. 
Atid  I  thrust  thee  from  thy  post,  and  from  thy  station  do 
Huy  pull  thee  down.  This  vagabond  was  not  to  die  in 
his  bed,  Qor  to  be  gathered  in  his  big  tomb  to  the  people 
oo  whom  he  had  foisted  himsel£  He  should  continue 
•  roiiiitg-stone.  For  him,  like  Cain,  there  was  a  land 
of  Nod;  and  upon  it  he  was  to  find  a  Tagabond's 
death. 

To  fill  this  upstart's  place,  Isaiah  solemnly  designated 
a  man  with  a  father:  Eliakim,  the  son  of  HUkiah.     The 
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formulas  he  uses  arc  perhaps  the  official  ones  custom- 
ary upon  induction  to  an  office.  But  it  may  be 
also,  that  Isaiah  has  woven  into  these  some  expressions 
of  even  greater  promise  than  usuaL  For  this  change 
of  office-bearers  was  critical,  and  the  overthrow  of  the 
"  party  of  action  "  meant  to  Isaiah  the  beginning  of 
the  blessed  future.  And  it  shall  come  to  pass  thai  in 
that  day  I  will  call  My  servant  Eliakim,  the  son  oj 
Hilkiah ;  and  I  will  clothe  him  with  thy  robe,  and  with 
thy  girdle  will  I  strengtiien  him,  and  thine  administrO' 
tion  will  1  give  into  his  hand,  and  he  shall  be  for 
a  father  to  the  inhabitant  of  Jerusalem  and  to  ths 
house  of  Judah.  And  I  will  set  the  key  of  the  house  oJ 
David  upon  his  shoulder;  and  he  shall  open,  and  none 
shut:  and  he  shall  shut,  and  none  open.  And  I  will 
hammer  him  in,  a  nail  in  a  firm  place,  and  he  shall  be 
for  a  throne  of  glory  to  his  father's  house.  Thus  to  the 
last  Isaiah  will  not  allow  Shebna  to  forget  that  he  is 
without  root  among  the  people  of  God,  that  he  has 
neither  father  nor  family. 

But  a  family  is  a  temptation,  and  the  weight  of 
it  may  drag  even  the  man  of  the  Lord's  own  ham- 
mering out  of  his  place.  This  very  year  we  find 
Eliakim  in  Shebna's  post,*  and  Shebna  reduced  to 
be  secretary ;  but  Eliakim's  family  seem  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  their  relative's  position,  and  either  at 
the  time  he  was  designated,  or  more  probably  later, 
Isaiah  wrote  two  sentences  of  warning  upon  the 
dangers  of  nepotism.  Catching  at  the  figure,  with 
which  his  designation  of  Eliakim  closed,  that  Eliakim 
would  be  a  peg  in  a  solid  wall,  a  throne  on  which  the 
glory  of  his  father's  house  might  settle,  Isaiah  reminds 
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the  much-enoimbered  statesman  that  the  firmest  peg 
will  give  way  if  you  hang  too  much  on  it,  the  strongest 
loan  be  pulled  down  by  his  dependent  and  indolent 
family.  They  shall  hang  upon  him  all  ihe  u-eighi  of  his 
father's  house,  the  scions  and  the  offspring  (terms  con- 
trasted as  degrees  of  worth),  all  the  little  vessels,  from 
tks  vessels  of  cups  to  all  the  vessels  of  flagons.  In 
that  day,  saiih  Jehovah  of  hosts,  shall  tlie  peg  that  was 
knocked  into  a  firm  place  give  way,  and  it  shall  be  knocked 
out  and  fall,  and  down  shall  be  cut  tlu  burden  tliat  was 
upon  it,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

So  we  ha\'e  not  one,  but  a  couple  of  tragedies. 
EliaJctin,  the  son  of  Hillciah,  follows  Shebna,  the  son 
of  Nobody.  The  fate  of  the  overburdened  nail  is  as 
grievous  as  that  of  the  rolling  stone.  It  is  easy  to  pass 
this  prophecy  over  as  a  trivial  incident ;  but  when  we 
have  carefully  analysed  each  verse,  restored  to  the 
words  their  exact  shade  of  signification,  and  set  them 
in  their  proper  contrasts,  we  perceive  the  outlines  of 
two  social  dramas,  which  it  requires  very  little  imagi- 
oalioa  to  invest  with  engrossing  moral  interest 


CHAPTER  XX. 

THE    TURTf  OF   THE    TIDE:    MORAL  EFFECTS   OF 
FORGIVENESS. 

Uaiab  xxii^  contrasted  with  zzziu.  (701  B.C). 

THE  collapse  of  Jewish  faith  and  patriotism  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  was  complete.  Final  and 
absolute  did  Isaiah's  sentence  ring  out :  Surely  this 
iniquity  shall  not  bt  purged  from  you  till  ye  die,  saith 
Jehovah  of  hosts.  So  we  leam  from  chap.  xxiL, 
written,  as  we  conceive,  in  701,  when  the  Assyrian 
armies  had  at  last  invested  Jerusalem.  But  in  chap, 
rxxiii.,  which  critics  unite  in  placing  a  few  months  later 
in  the  same  year,  Isaiah's  tone  is  entirely  changed.  ] 
He  hui  !s  the  woe  of  the  Lord  upon  the  Assyrians ; 
confidently  announces  their  immediate  destruction; 
turns,  while  the  whole  city's  faith  hangs  upon  him,  in 
supplication  to  the  Lord ;  and  announces  the  stability 
of  Jerusalem,  her  peace,  her  glory  and  the  forgiveness 
of  all  her  sins.  It  is  this  great  moral  difiference 
between  chaps,  xxii.  and  xxxiii. — prophecies  that  must 
have  been  delivered  within  a  few  months  of  each  other 
— which  this  chapter  seeks  to  expound. 

In  spite  of  her  collapse,  as  pictured  in  chap,  xxii.,  Jeru- 
salem was  not  taken.  Her  rulers  fled ;  her  people,  as  if 
death  were  certain,  betook  themselves  to  dissipation;  and 
yet  the  city  did  not  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Assyrian. 
Sennacherib  himself  does  not  pretend  to  have   taken 
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Jerusalem.  He  tells  us  how  closely  he  invested  Jerusa- 
lem, but  he  does  not  add  that  he  took  it,  a  silence  which  is 
the  more  significant  that  he  records  the  capture  of  every 
other  town  which  his  armies  attempted.  He  says  that 
Hezekiah  offered  him  tribute,  and  details  the  amount  he 
received.  He  adds  that  the  tribute  was  not  paid  at 
Jerusalem  (as  it  would  have  been  had  Jerusalem  been 
conquered),  but  that  for  "  the  payment  of  the  tribute  and 
the  {jerformance  of  homage  "  Hezekiah  "  despatched  his 
envoy"*  to  him  when  he  was  at  some  distance  from  Jeru- 
salem. All  this  agrees  with  the  Bible  narrative.  In  the 
book  of  Kings  we  are  told  how  Hezekiah  sent  to  the 
King  of  Assyria  at  Lachish,  saying,  /  have  offended; 
nUan  front  me;  that  which  thou  pullest  upon  me  I  will 
bear.  And  iJie  King  of  Assyria  appointed  unto  Hezekiah, 
King  ofjudah,  three  hutidnd  talents  of  silver  and  thirty 
talents  of  gold.  And  Hezekiah  gave  him  all  tite  silver 
Aat  was  found  in  the  liouse  of  Jehovah  and  in  the  treasures 
of  the  kin^s  house.  At  the  same  time  did  Hezekiah  cut 
off  the  gold  from  the  doors  of  the  temple  of  Jehovah,  and 
from  the  pillars  which  Hezekiah,  King  of  fudah,  had 
oteruud,  and  t^ave  it  to  tlie  King  oj  Assyria.\  It  was 
indeed  a  sore  submission,  when  even  the  Temple  cf  the 
Lord  had  to  be  stripped  of  its  gold.  But  it  purchased 
the  relief  of  the  city ;  and  no  price  was  too  high  to  pay 
for  that  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  when  the 
populace  was  demoralised.     We  may  even  see  Isaiah's 

*  Sdinder,  Cumiform  iHtcriptiona,  O.r,  >..  p.  286. 
t  S  Kins*  xriii.  IJ — 16.   Here  doses  ■  par::|;raph.  Ver,  17  begins 
•B    docribe    nrlut    Seonacherib   did,   io    ipite   of  Hezckikh's  mb- 
He  had  withdrawn  the  army  that  had  invested  Jerusalem, 
fcr  Hffckiah  purchabcd  its  wiUidrawal  by  the  Ukbute  be  sent.     Bui 
Senaadtenb,  to   spite  of  this,  sent   anrthcr  corps  of  war   tfpintt 
JiibmIwH.  which  second  attack  is  detcribed  io  ver.  17  and  onwaids. 
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hand  in  the  submission.  The  integrity  of  Jerusalem 
was  the  one  fact  on  which  the  word  of  the  Lord  had 
been  pledged,  on  which  the  promised  remnant  could  be 
ralHed.  The  Assyrian  must  not  be  able  to  say  that  he 
has  made  Zion's  God  like  the  gods  of  the  heathen ; 
and  her  people  must  see  that  even  when  they  have 
given  her  up  Jehovah  can  hold  her  for  Himself,  though 
in  holding  He  tear  and  wound  (xxxi.  4),  The  Temple 
is  greater  than  the  gold  of  the  Temple ;  let  even  the 
latter  be  stripped  off  and  sold  to  the  heathen  if  it  can 
purchase  the  integrity  of  the  former.  So  Jerusalem 
remained  inviolate ;  she  was  still  l/ie  virgin,  tlie  daughter 
of  Zion. 

And  now  upon  the  redeemed  city  Isaiah  could  proceed 
to  rebuild  the  shattered  faith  and  morals  of  her  people. 
He  could  say  to  them,  "  Everything  has  turned  out  as, 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  I  said  it  should.  The  AssjTian 
has  come  down ;  Egypt  has  failed  you.  Your  politicians, 
with  their  scorn  of  religion  and  their  confidence  in  their 
cleverness,  have  deserted  you.  I  told  you  that  your 
numberless  sacrifices  and  pomp  of  unreal  religion  would 
avail  you  nothing  in  your  day  of  disaster,  and  lo  I  when 
this  came,  your  religion  collapsed.  Your  abounding 
wickedness,  I  said,  could  only  close  in  your  ruin  and  de- 
sertion by  God.  But  one  promise  I  kept  steadfast :  that 
Jerusalem  would  not  fall ;  and  to  your  penitence,  when- 
ever it  should  be  real,  I  assured  forgiveness.  Jerusalem 
stands  to-day,  according  to  my  word ;  and  I  repeat  my 
gospel.  History  has  vindicated  my  word,  but  Come  now, 
kt  us  bring  our  reasoning  to  a  close,  sailh  lite  Lord; 
though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow  : 
though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  tluiy  shall  be  as  wool.  I 
call  upon  you  to  build  again  on  your  redeemed  city,  and 
by  the  grace  of  this  pardon,  the  fallen  ruins  of  your  life," 
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Some  such  sennon — if  indeed  not  actually  part  of 
chap.  i. — we  must  conceive  Isaiah  to  have  delivered 
to  the  people  when  Hezekiah  had  bought  off  Senna- 
cherib, for  we  find  the  state  of  Jerusalem  suddenly 
altered.  Instead  of  the  panic,  which  imagined  the 
daily  capture  of  the  city,  and  rushed  in  hectic  holiday  to 
the  housetops,  crying,  Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow 
we  die,  we  see  the  citizens  back  upon  the  walls,  trembling 
yet  trusting.  Instead  of  sweeping  past  Isaiah  in  their 
revelry  and  leaving  him  to  feel  that  after  forty  years 
of  travail  he  had  lost  all  his  influence  with  them,  we 
see  them  gathering  round  about  him,  as  their  single 
hope  and  confidence  (xxxvii.).  King  and  people  look 
to  Isaiah  as  their  counsellor,  and  cannot  answer  the 
enemy  without  consulting  him.  What  a  change  from 
the  days  of  the  Egyptian  alliance,  embassies  sent  off 
against  his  remonstrance,  and  intrigues  developed  with- 
out his  knowledge ;  when  Ahaz  insulted  him,  and  the 
drunken  magnates  mimicked  him,  and,  in  order  to  rouse 
an  indolent  people,  he  had  to  walk  about  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  for  three  years,  stripped  like  a  captive ! 
Truly  this  was  the  day  of  Isaiah's  triumph,  when  God 
by  events  vindicated  his  prophecy,  and  ail  the  people 
acknowledged  his  leadership. 

It  was  the  hour  of  the  prophet's  triumph,  but  the 
nation  had  as  yet  only  trials  before  it.  God  has  not  done 
with  nations  or  men  when  He  has  forgiven  them. 
This  people,  whom  of  His  grace,  and  in  spite  of 
themselves,  God  had  saved  from  destruction,  stood  on 
the  brink  of  another  trial.  God  had  given  them  a 
new  lease  of  life,  but  it  was  immediately  to  pass  through 
the  furnace.  They  had  bought  o£f  Sennacherib,  but 
Sennacherib  came  back. 

When  Sennacherib  got   the  tribute,  he  repented  of 
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the  treaty  he  had  made  with  Hezekiah.     He  may  have 


iiistake   to   leave 


his 


I'elt  that  it  was  a   r 
powerful   a  fortress, 
the  overthrow  of  the  Egyptians.     So,  in  spite  of  the  ^ 
tribute,  he  sent  a  force  back  to  Jerusalem  to  demand  H 
her  surrender.    We  can  imagine  the  moral  effect  upon 
King  Hezekiah  and  his   people.      It   was  enough  to  ^ 
sting  the  most  demoralised  into  courage.     Sennacherib  ■ 
had    doubtless    exp>ected    so    pliant    a   king   and    so  ^ 
crushed   a   people   to   yield    at   once.      But   we   may 
confidently  picture  the  joy  of   Isaiah,  as  he  felt  the 
return  of  the  Assyrians  to  be  the  very  thing  required 
to  restore  spirit  to  his  demoralised  countrymen.     Here 
was  a  foe,  whom    they  could   face  with   a   sense   of  ■ 
justice,  and  not,  as  they  had  met  him  before,  in  carnal 
confidence   and    the   pride    of    their   own   cleverness. 
Now  was  to  be  a  war  not,  like  former  wars,  undertaken 
merely  for  party  glory,  but  with  the  purest  feelings  of 
patriotism    and   the   firmest   sanctions  of   religion,    a 
campaign   to   be   entered   upon,   not  with    Pharaoh's 
support    and   the  strength  of   Egyptian  chariots,  but 
with  God   Himself  as  an  ally — of  which  it  could  be 
said  to  Judah,  Thy  righteousness  shall  go  be/ore  thee,  and 
the  glory  oj  the  Lord  shall  be  thy  rereward. 

On  what  free,  exultant  wings  the  spirit  of  Isaiah 
must  have  risen  to  the  sublime  occasion  I    We  know 
him  as  by  nature   an   ardent   patriot   and   passionate 
lover  of  his  city,  but  through  circumstance  her  pitiless 
critic  and  unsparing  judge.      In  all  the  literature   of  ■ 
patriotism  there  are  no  finer  odes  and  orations  than   ^ 
those   which   it    owes   to   him ;    from    no    lips   came 
stronger  songs  of  war,  and  no  heart  rejoiced  more  in  ■ 
the  valour  that  turns  the  battle  from  the  gate.     But  till 
now  Isaiah's  patriotism  had  been  chiefly  a  conscience 
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of  his  country's  sins,  his  passionate  love  for  Jerusalem 
repressed  by  as  stem  a  loyalty  to  righteousness,  and 
all  his  eloquence  and  courage  spent  in  holding  his 
people  from  war  and  persuading  them  to  returning 
and  rest.  At  last  this  conflict  is  at  an  end.  The 
stubbornness  of  Judah,  which  has  divided  like  some 
rock  the  current  of  her  prophet's  energies,  and  forced 
it  back  writhing  and  eddying  upon  itself,  is  removed. 
Isaiah's  faith  and  his  patriotism  run  free  with  the  force 
of  twin-tides  in  one  channel,  and  we  hear  the  fulness 
of  their  roar  as  they  leap  together  upon  the  enemies 
of  God  and  the  fatherland.  IVoe  to  thee,  thou  spoiler, 
and  thou  wast  not  spoiled,  thou  treacherous  dealer,  and 
tftey  did  not  deal  treacherously  with  thee  I  IVhettever  thou 
ctasest  to  spoil,  thou  shall  be  spoiled;  and  wlienever  thou 
hast  made  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  tliey  shall  deal 
trtacJterously  with  titee.  O  Jehovah,  be  gracious  unto 
us;  for  Thee  have  we  waited :  be  Thou  their  arm  every 
fnoming,  our  salvation  also  in  the  titne  oj  trouble. 
From  tlie  noise  of  a  surging  the  peoples  have  fled;  from 
the  lifting  up  of  Thyself  the  nations  are  scattered.  And 
gathered  is  your  spoil,  the  gathering  of  the  caterpillar;  like 
the  leaping  of  locusts,  tfiey  are  leaping  upon  it.  Exalted 
is  Jehovah;  yea.  He  dwelleth  on  high  :  He  hath  filled Zion 
with  justice  and  righteousness.  A  nd  tltere  shall  be  stability 
of  thy  times,  wealth  of  salvation,  wisdom  and  knowledge; 
the  fear  of  Jehovah,  it  shall  be  his  treasure  (xzxiii.  I — 6). 
Thus,  then,  do  we  propose  to  bridge  the  gulf  which 
lies  between  chaps,  i.  and  zxii.  on  the  one  hand 
and  chap,  xxxiii.  on  the  other.  If  they  are  all  to  be 
dated  from  the  year  701,  some  such  bridge  is  necessary. 
And  the  one  we  have  traced  is  both  morally  sufficient  and 
in  harmony  with  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  course 
of  events. 
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What  do  we  learn  from  it  all  ?  We  learn  a  great  deal 
upon  that  truth  which  chap,  zxxiii.  closes  by  announcing 
— the  truth  of  Divine  forgiveness. 
.  The  forgiveness  of  God  is  the  foundation  of  every 
jfkridge  from  a  hopeless  past  to  a  courageous  present. 
That  God  can  make  the  past  be  for  guilt  as  though 
it  had  not  been  is  always  to  Isaiah  the  assurance 
of  the  future.  An  old  Greek  miniature*  represents 
him  with  Night  behind  him,  veiled  and  sullen  and 
holding  a  reversed  torch.  But  before  him  stands 
Dawn  and  Innocence,  a  little  child,  with  bright  face 
and  forward  step  and  torch  erect  and  burning.  From 
above  a  hand  pours  light  upon  the  face  of  the 
prophet,  turned  upwards.  It  is  the  message  of  a 
Divine  pardon.  Never  did  prophet  more  wearily  feel 
the  moral  continuity  of  the  generations,  the  lingering 
and  ineradicable  effects  of  crime.  Only  faith  in  a 
pardoning  God  could  have  enabled  him,  with  such 
conviction  of  the  inseparableness  of  yesterday  and 
to-morrow,  to  make  divorce  between  them,  and  turn- 
ing his  back  on  the  past,  as  this  miniature  represents, 
hail  the  future  as  Immanuel,  a  child  of  infinite  promise. 
From  exposing  and  scourging  the  past,  from  proving 
it  corrupt  and  pregnant  with  poison  for  all  the  future,  f 
Isaiah  will  turn  on  a  single  verse,  and  give  us  a  ^ 
future  without  war,  sorrow  or  fraud.  His  pivot  is 
ever  the  pardon  of  God.  But  nowhere  is  his  faith 
in  this  so  powerful,  his  turning  upon  it  so  swift,  as  ^J 
at  this  period  of  Jerusalem's  collapse,  when,  having  ^| 
sentenced  the  people  to  death  for  their  iniquity —  ^ 
//  was  revealed  in  mine  ears  by  Jehovah  of  hosts, 
Surely  this  iniquity  sliall  not  be  purged  from  you  till  ye 
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die,  saitk  the  Lord,  Jehovah  of  hosts  (xxii.  14) — he 
swings  round  on  his  promise  of  a  little  before — Though 
ymtr  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  white  as  snow — and 
to  the  people's  penitence  pronounces  in  the  last  vei  se 
of  chap,  zxxiii.  a  final  absolution:  Tlie  inhabitant  shall 
not  say,  I  am  sick;  the  people  that  dwell  tlurem  are 
forgiven  their  iniquity.  If  chap,  xxxiii.  be,  as  many  think, 
Isaiah's  latest  oracle,  then  we  have  the  literal  crown 
of  all  his  prophesying  in  these  two  words :  forgiven 
mifuily.  It  is  as  he  put  it  early  that  same  year : 
Come  now  and  let  us  bring  our  reasoning  to  a  close/ 
Aough  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall  be  as  white 
as  snow:  though  they  be  red  like  crimson,  they  shall 
be  as  wool.  If  man  is  to  have  a  future,  this  must  be 
the  conclusion  of  all  his  past. 

But  the  absoluteness  of  God's  pardon,  making  the 
past  as  though  it  had  not  been,  is  not  the  only  lesson 
which  the  spiritual  experience  of  Jerusalem  in  that 
awful  year  of  701  has  for  us.  Isaiah's  gospel  of 
forgiveness  is  nothing  less  than  this  :  that  when  God 
gives  pardon  He  gives  Himself.  The  name  of  the 
blessed  future,  which  is  entered  through  pardon — as 
in  that  miniature,  a  child — is  Immanuel :  God-wilh-us. 
And  if  it  be  correct  that  we  owe  the  forty-sixth  Psalm 
to  these  months  when  the  Assyrian  came  back  upon 
Jerusalem,  then  we  sec  how  the  city,  that  had 
abandoned  God,  is  yet  able  to  sing  when  she  is  pardoned, 
Cod  is  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  a  very  present  help 
tm  the  midst  of  troubles.  And  this  gosp>el  of  forgiveness 
is  not  only  Isaiah's.  According  to  the  whole  Bible, 
there  is  but  one  thing  which  separates  man  from  God 
— that  is  sin,  and  when  sin  is  done  away  with,  God 

rbe  kept  from  man.     In  giving  pardon  to  man, 
ves   back  to   man   Himsell,      How   gloriously 
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evident  this  truth  becomes  in  the  New  Testament ! 
Christ,  who  is  set  before  us  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  who 
beareth  the  sins  of  the  world,  is  also  Immanuel — God- 
with-us.  The  Sacrament,  which  most  plainly  seals  to 
the  believer  the  value  of  the  One  Sacrifice  for  sin,  is  the 
Sacrament  in  which  the  believer  feeds  upon  Christ  and 
appropriates  Him.  The  sinner,  who  comes  to  Christ, 
not  only  receives  pardon  for  Christ's  sake,  but  receives 
Christ  Forgiveness  means  nothing  less  than  this : 
that  in  giving  pardon  God  gives  Himself. 

But  if  forgiveness  mean  all  this,  then  the  objections 
frequently  brought  against  a  conveyance  of  it  so  un- 
conditioned as  that  of  Isaiah  fall  to  the  ground. 
Forgiveness  of  such  a  kind  cannot  be  either  unjust 
or  demoralising.  On  the  contrary,  we  see  Jerusalem 
permoralised  by  it.  At  first,  it  is  true,  the  sense  of 
weakness  and  fear  abounds,  as  we  learn  from  the 
narrative  in  chaps,  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii.  But  where 
there  was  vanity,  recklessness  and  despair,  giving  way 
to  dissipation,  there  is  now  humility,  discipline  and  a 
leaning  upon  God,  that  are  led  up  to  confidence  and 
exultation.  Jerusalem's  experience  is  just  another  proof 
that  any  moral  results  are  possible  to  so  great  a  process 
as  the  return  of  God  to  the  soul.  Awful  is  the 
responsibility  of  them  who  receive  such  a  Gift  and 
such  a  Guest ;  but  the  sense  of  that  awfulness  is  the 
atmosphere,  in  which  obedience  and  holiness  and  the 
courage  that  is  born  of  both  love  best  to  grow.  One 
can  understand  men  scoffing  at  messages  of  pardon  so 
unconditioned  as  Isaiah's,  who  think  they  "mean  no 
more  than  a  clean  slate."  Taken  in  this  sense,  the 
gospel  of  forgiveness  must  prove  a  savour  of  death 
unto  death.  But  just  as  Jerusalem  interpreted  the 
message  of  her  pardon  to  mean  that  God  is  in  the  midst 
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of  ktr;  she  shall  not  b*  moved,  and  straightway  obedience 
was  in  all  ber  hearts,  and  courage  upon  all  her  walls, 
so  Dcithcr  to  us  can  be  futile  the  New  Testament  fonn 
of  the  same  gospel,  which  makes  our  pardoned  soul  the 
friend  of  God,  accepted  in  the  Beloved,  and  our  body 
His  boly  temple. 

Upon  one  other  point  connected  with  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  we  get  instruction  from  the  experience  of  Jeru- 
salem. A  man  has  difSculty  in  squaring  his  sense  of 
forgiveness  with  the  return  on  the  back  of  it  of  his  old 
temptations  and  trials,  with  the  hostility  of  fortune  and 
with  the  inexorableness  of  nature.  Grace  has  spoken  to 
his  heart,  but  Providence  bears  more  hard  upon  him 
than  ever.  Pardon  does  not  change  the  outside  o(  hie ; 
it  does  not  immediately  modify  the  movements  of  history, 
or  suspend  the  laws  of  nature.  Althjugh  God  has 
forgi%"en  Jerusalem,  .\ssyria  comes  back  to  besiege  her. 
Although  the  penitent  be  truly  reconciled  to  God,  the 
constitutional  results  of  his  fall  remain :  the  frequency 
of  lempution,  the  power  of  habit,  the  bias  and  facility 
downwards,  the  physical  and  social  consequences. 
Pardon  changes  none  of  these  things.  It  does  not 
keep  off  the  Assyrians. 

But  if  pardon  means  the  return  of  God  to  the  soul, 
then  in  this  we  have  the  secret  of  the  return  of  the 
foe.  Men  could  not  try  nor  develop  a  sense  of  the 
fonner  except  by  their  experience  of  the  latter.  We 
have  seen  why  Isaiah  must  have  welcomed  the  per- 
fidious reappearance  of  the  Assyrians  after  he  had 
bdped  to  buy  them  off  Nothing  could  better  test  the 
sincerity  of  Jerusalem's  repentance,  or  rally  her  dissi- 
pated forces.  Had  the  Assyrians  not  returned,  the 
Jews  would  have  had  no  experimental  proof  of  God's 
restored  presence,  and  the  great  miracle  would  neva 
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have  happened  that  rang  through  human  history  for 
evermore — a  trumpet-call  to  faith  in  the  God  of  Israel. 
And  so  still  the  Lord  scourgeth  every  son  whom  He  re- 
ceivcth,  because  He  would  put  our  penitence  to  the  test ; 
because  He  would  discipline  our  disorganised  affections, 
and  give  conscience  and  will  a  chance  of  wiping  out 
defeat  by  victory ;  because  He  would  baptize  us  vnih 
the  most  powerful  baptism  possible — the  sense  of  being 
trusted  once  more  to  face  the  enemy  upon  the  fields  of 
our  disgrace. 

That  is  why  the  Assyrians  came  back  to  Jerusalem, 
and  that  is  why  temptations  and  penalties  still  pursue 
the  penitent  and  forgiven. 


CHAPTER  XXI. 


OUR  GOD  A  CONSUMING  FIRE. 
Isaiah  zxxiii.  (701  B.C.). 

WE  have  seen  how  the  sense  of  forgiveness 
and  the  exultant  confidence,  which  fill 
chap,  xxxiii,  were  brought  about  within  a  few 
months  after  the  sentence  of  death,  that  cast  so  deep 
a  gloDm  on  chap.  xxiL  We  have  expounded  some 
of  the  contents  of  chap,  xxxiii.,  but  have  not  exhausted 
the  chapter ;  and  in  particular  we  have  not  touched  one 
of  Isaiah's  principles,  which  there  finds  perhaps  its 
finest  expression :  the  consuming  righteousness  of 
God. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  chap,  xxxiii.  refers  to  the 
sxxlden  disappearance  of  the  Assyrian  from  the  walls 
of  Jerusalem.  It  was  wntten,  part  perhaps  on  the  eve 
of  that  deliverance,  part  immediately  after  morning 
broke  upon  the  vanished  host.  Before  those  verses 
which  picture  the  disappearance  of  the  investing  army, 
we  ought  in  strict  chronological  order  to  take  the 
narrative  in  chaps,  xxxvi.  and  xxxvii. — the  return  of 
the  besi^ers,  the  insolence  of  the  Rabshakeh,  the 
prostration  of  Hezekiah,  Isaiah's  solitary  faith,  and 
tbe  sudden  disappearance  of  the  Assyrian.  It  will  be 
more  convenient,  however,  since  we  have  already 
entered  chap,  xxxiii.,  to  finish  it,  and  then  to  take  the 
nwralive  of  the  events  which  led  up  to  it. 
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The  opening  verses  of  chap.  xxxiiL  fit  the  very 
moment  of  the  crisis,  as  if  Isaiah  had  flung  them 
across  the  walls  in  the  teeth  of  the  Rabshakeh  and  the 
second  embassy  from  Sennacherib,  who  had  returned 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city  in  spite  of 
Hezeitiah's  tribute  for  her  integrity :  IVoe  to  thee,  thou 
spoiler,  and  thou  wast  not  spoiled,  thou  treacherous  dealer, 
and  they  did  not  deal  treacherously  with  thee  /  When 
thou  ceasest  to  spoil,  thou  shall  be  spoiled;  and  when  thou 
makest  an  end  to  deal  treacherously,  they  shall  deal 
treacherously  with  t/iee.  Then  follows  the  prayer,  as 
already  quoted,  and  the  confidence  in  the  security 
of  Jerusalem  (ver.  2).  A  new  paragraph  (vv.  7 — 12) 
describes  Rabshakeh  and  his  company  demanding  the 
surrender  of  the  city ;  the  disappointment  of  the 
ambassadors  who  had  been  sent  to  treat  with  Senna- 
cherib (ver.  7) ;  the  perfidy  of  the  great  king,  who 
had  broken  the  covenant  they  had  made  with  him  and 
swept  his  armies  back  upon  Judah  (ver.  8) ;  the  dis- 
heartening of  the  land  under  this  new  shock  (ver.  9) ; 
and  the  resolution  of  the  Lord  now  to  rise  and  scatter 
the  invaders  :  Now  will  I  arise,  saith  Jelwvah  ;  now  will 
I  lift  up  Myself;  now  will  I  be  exalted.  Ye  shall  con- 
ceive chaff;  ye  shall  bring  forth  stubble;  your  breath  is 
a  fire,  that  shall  devour  you.  And  the  peoples  shall  b» 
as  the  burnings  of  lime,  as  thorns  cut  down  that  are 
burned  in  the  fire  (vv.  10 — 12). 

Afler  an  application  of  this  same  fire  of  God's 
righteousness  to  the  sinners  within  Jerusalem,  to  which 
we  shall  presently  return,  the  rest  of  the  chapter 
pictures  the  stunned  populace  awaking  to  the  fact  that 
they  are  free.  Is  the  Assyrian  really  gone,  or  do  the 
Jews  dream  as  they  crowd  the  walls,  and  sec  no  trace 
of  him  ?    Have  they  all  vanished — the  Rabshakeh,  by  the 
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conduit  of  the  upper  pQ<d,  with  his  loud  voice  and  insults; 
the  scribes  to  whom  they  handed  the  tribute,  and  who 
prolonged  the  agony  by  counting  it  under  their  eyes ; 
the  scouts  and  engineers  insolently  walking  about  Zion 
and  mapping  out  her  walls  for  the  assault ;  the  close 
mrestment  of  barbarian  hordes,  with  their  awesome 
speech  and  uncouth  looks  I  Wlxert  is  he  that  counted? 
mktn  is  he  that  weighed  the  tribute  ?  where  is  he  thai 
cotmled  the  towers  ?  Thou  shall  not  see  the  fierce  people,  a 
people  of  a  deep  speech  that  thou  canst  not  perceive,  oj  a 
9tn$ige  tongue  that  thou  canst  not  understand.  They 
have  vanished.  Hezekiah  may  lift  his  head  again.  O 
people — sore  at  heart  to  see  thy  king  in  sackcloth  and 
ashes  *  as  the  enemy  devoured  province  after  province 
of  thy  land  and  cooped  thee  up  within  the  narrow 
walls,  thou  scarcely  didst  dare  to  peep  across — take 
courage,  the  terror  is  gone  1  A  king  in  his  beauty 
thine  eyes  shall  see;  they  shall  behold  the  land  spreading 
very  far  forth  (ver.  17).  We  had  thought  to  die  in  the 
restlessness  and  horror  of  war,  never  again  to  know 
what  stable  life  and  regular  worship  were,  our  Temple 
services  interrupted,  our  home  a  battlefield.  But  look 
mpOH  Zion ;  behold  again  she  is  the  city  of  our  solemn 
diets;  thine  eyes  shall  see  ferusalem  a  quiet  habitation, 
a  tent  that  shall  not  be  removed,  the  slakes  whenof  shah 
mtvtr  be  plucked  up,  neither  shall  tlie  cords  thereof  be 
broben,  BtU  there  Jehovah,  whom  we  have  known 
only  for  affliction,  shall  be  in  majesty  for  us.  Other 
peoples  have  their  natural  defences,  Assyria  and 
Egypt  their  Euphrates  and  Nile  ;  but  God  Himself 
shall  be  for  us  a  place  of  riivrs,  streams,  broad  on  both 
koHtls,  OH  which  neier  a  galley  shall  go,  nor  gallant  ship 
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shall  pass  upon  it.  Without  sign  of  battle,  God  shall 
be  our  refuge  and  our  strength.  It  was  that  mar- 
vellous deliverance  of  Jerusalem  by  the  hand  of  God, 
with  no  effort  of  human  war,  which  caused  Isaiah  to 
invest  with  such  majesty  the  meagre  rock,  its  squalid 
surroundings  and  paltry  defences.  The  insignificant 
and  waterless  city  was  glorious  to  the  prophet 
because  God  was  in  her.  One  of  the  richest  imagina- 
tions which  patriot  ever  pwjured  upon  his  fatherland 
was  inspired  by  the  simplest  faith  saint  ever  breathed. 
Isaiah  strikes  again  the  old  keynote  (chap,  viii.) 
about  the  waterlessness  of  Jerusalem.  We  have  to 
keep  in  mind  the  Jews'  complaints  of  this,  in  order 
to  understand  what  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  means  when 
it  says,  There  is  a  river  the  streams  whereof  make  glad 
the  city  of  our  God,  tite  holy  plau  of  the  tabernacles  of 
the  Most  High — or  what  Isaiah  means  when  he  says, 
Glorious  shall  Jelwvah  be  unto  us,  a  place  of  broad 
rivers  and  streams.  Yea,  he  adds,  Jehovah  is  every- 
thing to  us :  Jehovah  is  our  fudge  ;  Jehovah  is  our  Law- 
giver; Jehovah  is  our  King :  He  will  save  us. 


Such  were  the  feelings  aroused  in  Jerusalem  by  the 
sudden  relief  of  the  city.  Some  of  the  verses,  which 
we  have  scarcely  touched,  we  will  now  consider  more 
fully  as  the  expression  of  a  doctrine  which  runs 
throughout  Isaiah,  and  indeed  is  one  of  his  two  or 
three  fundamental  truths — that  the  righteousness  of 
God  is  an  all-pervading  atmosphere,  an  atmosphere 
that  wears  and  burns. 

For  forty  years  the  prophet  had  been  preaching  to 
the  Jews  his  gospel,  God-with-us ;  but  they  never 
awakened  to  the  reality  of  the  Divine  presence  till  they 
uw  It  iu  the  dispersion  of  the  Assyrian  array.     Then 
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God  became  real  to  them  (ver.  14).  The  justice  of  God, 
preached  so  kmg  by  Isaiah,  had  always  seemed  some- 
tiling  abstract.  Now  they  saw  how  concrete  it  was. 
It  «as  not  only  a  doctrine :  it  was  a  fact  It  was  a  fact 
dm  «as  a  fire.  Isaiah  had  often  called  it  a  fire ;  they 
tfiaught  this  was  rhetoric  But  now  they  saw  the 
actual  burning — the  peofiies  as  the  bunting  of  lime,  as 
ikanu  aU  domm  that  are  burned  in  tiu  fire.  And  when 
tiiey  felt  the  fire  so  near,  each  sinner  of  them  awoke  to  • 
the  (act  that  be  had  something  burnable  in  himself, 
•ooeCiJng  which  could  as  little  stand  the  fire  as  the 
Assyriaos  could.  There  was  no  difference  in  this  fire 
outside  and  inside  the  walls.  What  it  burned  there 
iC  woold  bum  here.  Nay,  was  not  Jerusalem  the 
dwcUii^-]dace  of  God,  and  Ariel  the  very  hearth  and 
toniace  of  the  fire  which  they  saw  consume  the 
Aaaynans?  Who,  they  cried  in  their  terror — Wha 
mmtutg  MS  skaU  dteeH  with  the  devouring  fire?  Who 
vmiug  us  shall  dweU  with  everlasting  burnings  ? 

We  are  familiar  with  Isaiah's  fundamental  God-with- 
xs,  and  bow  it  was  spoken  noc  for  mercy  only,  but  for 
lodgement  (chap.  \vL).  If  God-with-us  meant  love  with 
m^  Bahratioa  with  us,  it  meant  also  holiness  with  us, 

'  JMiigt  inent  with  us,  the  jealousy  of  God  breathing  upon 
what  b  impure,  false  and  proud.  Isaiah  felt  this  so 
hody,  that  his  sense  of  it  has  broken  out  into  some  of 
tbe  fieriest  words  in  all  prophecy.  I  n  his  younger  days 
lie  told  the  citizens  not  to  provoke  the  eyes  of  Goett 

\^Ofy,  as  if  Heaven  had  fastened  on  their  life  two 
glcannng  orbs,  not  only  to  pierce  them  with  its  vision, 
bat  to  consume  them  with  its  wrath.  Again,  in  the^ 
lofrering  cloud  of  calamity  he  had  seen  lips  of  indig- 
attoM,  a  lomgue  as  a  devouring  fire,  and  in  the  over- 

i  flowing   stream   which  finally  issued  from  it    the  hot 
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breath  of  the  Almighty.  These  are  unforgettable  de- 
scriptions of  the  ceaseless  activity  of  Divine  righteous- 
ness in  the  life  of  man.  They  set  our  imaginations  on 
'fire  with  the  prophet's  burning  belief  in  this.  But  ihey 
[are  excelled  by  another,  more  frequently  used  by  Isaiah, 
jwhcrein  he  likens  the  holiness  of  God  to  an  universal 
land  constant  fire.  To  Isaiah  life  was  so  penetrated  by 
the  active  justice  of  God,  that  he  described  it  as  bathed 
in  fire,  as  blown  through  w  ith  fire.  Righteousness  was 
no  mere  doctrine  to  this  prophet :  it  was  the  most  real 
thing  in  history;  it  was  the  presence  which  pervaded 
and  explained  all  phenomena.  We  shall  understand 
the  difference  between  Isaiah  and  his  people  if  we  have 
ever  for  our  eyes'  sake  looked  at  a  great  conflagration 
through  a  coloured  glass  which  allowed  us  to  sec  the 
solid  materials — stone,  wood  and  iron — but  prevented  us 
from  perceiving  the  flames  and  shimmering  heat.  To 
look  thus  is  to  see  pillars,  lintels  and  cross-beams 
twist  and  fall,  crumble  and  fade ;  but  how  inexplicable 
the  process  seems  I  Take  away  the  glass,  and  e\'ery- 
thing  is  clear.  The  fiery  element  is  filling  all  the 
interstices,  that  were  blank  to  us  before,  and  beating 
upon  the  solid  material.  The  heat  becomes  visible, 
shimmering  even  where  there  is  no  flame.  Just  so  had 
it  been  with  the  sinners  in  Judah  these  forty  years. 
Their  society  and  politics,  individual  fortunes  and 
careers,  personal  and  national  habits — the  home,  the 
Church,  the  State — common  outlines  and  shapes  of  life — 
were  patent  to  every  eye,  but  no  man  could  explain  the 
constant  decay  and  diminution,  because  all  were  looking 
at  life  through  a  glass  darkly.  Isaiah  alone  faced  life 
with  open  vision,  which  filled  up  for  him  the  interstices 
of  experience  and  gave  terrible  explanation  to  fate. 
It  was  a  vision  that  nearly  scorched  the  ^es  out  of 
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Life  as  he  saw  it  was  steeped  in  flame^the 
gtowing  rightecusri'^Rs  of  God.  Jerusalem  was  full  of 
ttr  ^trat  c/justke.tke  sf^rii  of  Imming.  Tht  ligkt  of 
bml  is  for  a  fin,  attd  his  Hofy  Ont  for  a  fiamt.  The 
AjBsyrian  empire,  that  vast  erection  which  the  strong 
hands  of  kings  had  reared,  was  simply  their  pyre,  made 
ready  far  the  btirning.  For  a  TofiiietM  is  firefiartJ  ef 
old;  yea,  for  the  king  it  is  made  ready;  He  hath  made  it 
dtep  mmd  large;  the  pile  thereof  is  fare  mtd  mmA  wood; 
Ar  brtaA  tf  fdunah,  like  a  stream  «/'  brimstone,  doth 

&.'  So  Isaiah  saw  life,  and  flashed  it  on  his 
At  last  the  glass  fell  firora  their  eyes 
alaov  and  tbey  died  aloud.  Who  among  us  shall  dm^ 
mith  the  devouring  fire?  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with 
ameriasiu^  burnings?  Isaiah  replied  that  there  is 
one  thing  which  can  survive  the  universal  flame^ 
and  that  is  character :  He  thai  walktth  righteously  and 
Mfemktik  upri^ktiy:  he  that  desfiiselh  the  gain  cf  fraud, 
tkat  skaketh  his  hands  from  the  holding  of  bribes,  that 
§ht ffctk  his  ears  from  the  hearing  of  blood,  and  shutteth 
jker  eyes  from  looking  on  evil,  he  shall  dwell  on  high :  his 
ftaa  t^  defence  shall  be  the  munitions  of  rocks :  his  bread 
MhaO  be  given  him  :  his  water  shall  be  sure, 

Isaiah's  Vision  of  Fire  suggests  two  thoughts  to  us. 
I.  Have  we  done  well  to  confine  our  horror  of  the 
ing  fires  of  righteousness  to  the  next  life  ?  If  we 
but  use  the  eyes  which  Scripture  lends  us,  the  rifts 
of  prophetic  vision  and  awakened  conscience  by  uhich 
Ae  fags  of  this  world  and  of  our  own  hearts  are  rent,  we 
rfw»H  see  fires  as  fierce,  a  consumption  as  pitiless, 
about   us   here  as   ever  the  conscience  of  a  startled 
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sinner  fearfully  looked  for  across  the  grave.  Nay, 
have  not  the  fires,  with  which  the  darkness  of  eternity 
has  been  made  lurid,  themselves  been  kindled  at  the 
burnings  of  this  life  ?  Is  it  not  because  men  have  felt 
how  hot  this  world  was  being  made  for  sin  that  they 
have  had  a  ceriaiti  fearful  expectation  of  judgement  and 
the  fierceness  of  fire  ?  We  shudder  at  the  horrible 
pictures  of  hell  which  some  older  theologians  and  poets 
have  painted  for  us ;  but  it  was  not  morbid  fancy, 
nor  the  barbarism  of  their  age  nor  their  own  heart's 
cruelty  that  inspired  these  men.  It  was  their  hot 
honour  for  the  Divine  holiness ;  it  was  their  experience 
of  how  pitiless  to  sin  Providence  is  already  in  this  life  ;  it 
was  their  own  scorched  senses  and  affections — brands,  as 
many  honest  men  among  them  felt  themselves,  plucked 
from  the  burning.  Our  God  is  a  cons\iming  fire — here 
as  well  as  yonder.  Hell  has  borrowed  her  glare  from 
the  imagination  of  men  aflame  with  the  real  fieriness 
of  life,  and  may  be — more  truly  than  of  old — pictured  as 
the  dead  and  hollow  cinder  left  by  those  fires,  of  which, 
as  every  true  man's  conscience  is  aware,  this  life  is  full. 
It  was  not  hell  that  created  conscience ;  it  was  conscience 
that  created  hell,  and  conscience  was  fired  by  the  vision 
which  fired  Isaiah — of  all  life  aglow  with  the  righteous- 
ness of  God — God  with  us,  as  He  was  with  Jerusalem, 
a  spirit  of  burning  and  a  spirit  oj  justice.  This  is  the 
pantheism  of  conscience,  and  it  stands  to  reason.  God  is 
the  one  power  of  life.  What  can  exist  beside  Him  except 
what  is  like  Him  ?  Nothing — sooner  or  later  nothing 
but  what  is  like  Him.  The  will  that  is  as  His  will,  the 
heart  that  is  pure,  the  character  that  is  transparent — 
only  these  dwell  with  the  everlasting  fire,  and  burning 
with  God,  as  the  bush  which  Moses  saw,  are  neverthe- 
less not  consumed.     Let  us  lay  it  to  heart — Isaiah  has 
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nothing  to  tell  us  about  hell-fire,  but  a  great  deal  about 
the  pitiless  justice  of  God  iii  this  life. 

2.  The  second  thought  suggested  by  Isaiah's  Vision  of 

Life  is  a  comparison  of  it  with  the  theory  of  life  which 

is  fashionable  to-day.    Isaiah's  figure  for  life  w-aa  a  ^iipi- 

ing.     Ours  is  a  battle,  and  at  first  sight  ours  looks  the 

truer.     Seen   tiirough    a   formula    which   has    become 

everywhere  fashionable,  life  is  a  fierce  and  fascinating 

warfare.     Civilised    thought,   when  asked  to  describe 

any  form  of  life  or  to  account  for  a  death  or  survival, 

most  monotonously  replies,  "The  struggle  for  existence." 

The   sociologist   has   borrowed    the    phrase  from    the 

biologist,  and  it  is  on  everybody's  lips  to  describe  their 

I  idea  of  human  life.    It  is  uttered  by  the  historian  when 

be  would  explain  the  disappearance  of  this  national  type, 

the  prevalence  of  that  one.     The  economist  traces  de- 

Ijwession  and  failures,  the  fatal  fevers  of  speculation,  the 

[  cruelties  and  bad  humours  of  commercial  life,  to  the 

'Same  source.     A  merchant  with  profits  lessening  and 

iailure  before  him  relieves  his  despair  and  apologizes  to 

klijs  pride  with  the  words,  "  It  is  all  due  to  competition." 

Even  character  and  the  spiritual  graces  are  sometimes 

•et  down  as  results  of  the  same  material  process.    Some 

soiight  to  deduce  from  it  all  intelligence,  others 

audaciously  all  ethics;  and  it  is  certain  that  in 

the  silence  of  men's  hearts  after  a  moral  defeat  there 

tji  no  excuse  more  frequently  offered  to  conscience  by 

Nnll  than  that  the  battle  was  too  hot. 

Bat  fascinating  as  life  is  when    seen    through   this 
aula,   does    not    the    formula    act    on    our    vision 
Jy  as  the  glass  we  supposed,  which  when  we 
look  through  it  on  a  conflagration  shows  us  the  solid 
latter   and    the  changes    through    which   this  passes, 
it   hides  from   us  the  real  agent?    One  need  not 
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deny  the  reality  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  or  that 
its  results  are  enormous.  We  struggle  with  each  other, 
and  affect  each  other  for  good  and  for  evil,  sometimes 
past  all  calculation.  But  we  do  not  fight  in  a  vacuum. 
Let  Isaiah's  vision  be  the  complement  of  our  own  feeling. 
We  fight  in  an  atmosphere  that  affects  every  one  of 
us  far  more  powerfully  than  the  opposing  wits  or  wills 
of  our  fellow-men.  Around  us  and  through  us,  within 
and  without  as  we  fight,  is  the  all-pervading  righteous- 
ness of  God ;  and  it  is  far  oftener  the  effects  of  this 
which  we  see  in  the  falls  and  the  changes  of  life  than 
the  effects  of  our  struggle  with  each  other,  enormous 
though  these  may  be.  On  this  point  there  is  an  exact 
parallel  between  our  days  and  the  days  of  Isaiah.  Then 
the  politicians  of  Judah,  looking  through  their  darkened 
glass  at  life,  said,  Life  is  simply  a  war  in  which  the 
strongest  prevail,  a  game  which  the  most  cunning  win. 
So  they  made  fast  their  alliances,  and  were  ready  to 
meet  the  Assyrian,  or  they  fled  in  panic  before  him, 
according  as  Egypt  or  he  seemed  the  stronger.  Isaiah 
saw  that  with  Assyrian  and  Jew  another  Power  was 
present — the  real  reason  of  every  change  in  politics, 
collapse  or  crash  in  either  of  the  empires — the  active 
righteousness  of  God.  Assyrian  and  Jew  had  not 
only  to  contend  with  each  other.  They  were  at 
strife  with  Him.  We  now  see  plainly  that  Isaiah  was 
right.  Far  more  op)erative  than  the  intrigues  of 
politicians  or  the  pride  of  Assyria,  because  it  used 
these  simply  as  its  mines  and  its  fuel,  was  the  law  of 
righteousness,  the  spiritual  force  which  is  as  impalpable 
as  the  atmosphere,  yet  strong  to  burn  and  try  as  a  furnace 
seven  times  heated.  And  Isaiah  is  equally  right  for  to- 
day. As  we  look  at  life  through  oui  fashionable  fonnula 
it  does  seem  a  mass  of  struggle,  in  which  we  catch 
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only  now  and  then  a  glimpse  of  the  decisions  of  right- 
eousness, but  the  prevailing  lawlessness   of  which  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  make  the  reason  of  all  that  happens, 
and  in  particular  the  excuse  of  our  own  defeats.     We 
are  wrong.     Righteousness  is  not  an  occasional  spark ; 
righteousness  is  the  atmosphere.    Though  our  dull  eyes 
isec  it  only  no«°  and  then  strike  into  ilame  in  the  battle 
of  life,  and  take  for  granted  that  it  is  but  the  flash  of 
meeting  wits  or  of  steel  on  steel,  God's  justice  is  every- 
ywhext,  per\'asive  and  pitiless,  affecting  the  combatants 
'  fcr  more  than  they  have  power  to  affect  one  another. 

We  shall  best  learn  the  truth  of  this  in  the  way  the 
sinners  In  Jerusalem  learned  it — each  man  first  looking 
into  himself.  Who  among  us  shall  dwell  with  the  ever- 
lastimg  burnings  ?  Can  we  attribute  all  our  defeats  to 
tbe  opposition  that  was  upon  us  at  the  moment  they 
occurred  ?  When  our  temper  failed,  when  our  charity 
relaxed,  when  our  resoluteness  gave  way,  was  it  the 
botness  of  debate,  was  it  the  pressure  of  the  crowd, 
was  it  the  sneer  of  the  scomer,  that  was  to  blame  ? 
We  all  know  that  these  were  only  the  occasions  of  our 
ddeats.  Conscience  tells  us  that  the  cause  lay  in  a 
dotbful  or  self-indulgent  heart,  which  the  corrosive 
atmosphere  of  Di\ine  righteousness  had  been  con- 
snming,  and  which,  sapped  and  hollow  by  its  effect, 
gave  way  at  every  material  shock. 

With  the  knowledge  that  conscience  gives  us,  let  us 
norm  look  at  a  kind  of  figure  which  must  be  within  the 
borizon  of  ail  of  us.  Once  it  was  the  roost  command- 
ing stature  among  its  fellows,  the  straight  back  and 
broad  brow  of  a  king  of  men.  But  now  what  is  the 
last  sight  of  him  that  will  remain  with  us,  flung  out 
tbere  against  the  evening  skies  of  his  life  ?  A  bent  back 
f  wc  speak  of  character),  %  stooping  face,  the  shrinking 
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outlines  of  a  man  ready  to  collapse.  It  was  not  the 
struggle  for  existence  that  killed  him,  for  he  was  born 
to  prevail  in  it.  it  was  the  atmosphere  that  told  ou 
him.  He  carried  in  him  that  on  which  the  atmosphere 
could  not  but  tell.  A  low  selfishness  or  passion  in- 
habited him,  and  became  the  predominant  part  of  him, 
so  that  his  outward  life  was  only  its  shell ;  and  when 
the  fire  of  God  at  last  pierced  this,  he  was  as  thorns 
cut  down,  that  are  burned  in  the  fire. 

We  can  explain  much  with  the  outward  eye,  but  the 
most  of  the  explanation  lies  beyond.  Where  our  know- 
ledge of  a  man's  life  ends,  the  great  meaning  of  it  often 
only  begins.  All  the  vacancy  beyond  the  outline  we  see 
is  full  of  that  meaning.  God  is  there,  and  God  is  a 
coHSuming  Jire.  Let  us  not  seek  to  explain  lives  only 
by  what  we  see  of  them,  the  vi.<;ible  strife  of  man  with 
man  and  nature.  It  is  the  invisible  that  contains  the 
secret  of  what  is  seen.  We  see  the  shoulders  stoop, 
but  not  the  burden  upon  them  ;  the  face  darken,  but 
look  in  vain  for  what  casts  the  shadow ;  the  light  sparkle 
in  the  eye,  but  cannot  tell  what  star  of  hope  its  glance 
has  caught.  And  even  so  when  we  behold  fortune  and 
character  go  down  in  the  warfare  of  this  world,  we  ought 
to  ren  ember  that  it  is  not  always  the  things  we  see  that 
are  to  blame  for  the  fall,  but  that  awful  flame  which, 
unseen  by  common  man,  has  been  revealed  to  the 
prophets  of  God. 

Righteousness  and  retribution,  then,  are  an  atmosphere 
— not  lines  or  laws  that  we  may  happen  to  stumble 
upon,  not  explosives,  that,  being  touched,  burst  out  on 
us,  but  the  atmosphere — always  about  us  and  always 

I  at  work,  invisible  and  yet  more  mighty  than  aught  we 
see.    God,  in  whom  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being, 

^is  a  consuming  Jire. 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

TSK  RABSHAKZH;  OR,  LAST  TEMPTATIONS  Of  rATTH. 
IsAiiUi  zxzvi.  (701  KC). 

IT  remains  for  us  now  to  follow  in  chaps,  xxzvi., 
xxxviL,  the  historical  narrative  of  the  events,  the 
mcTal  result*  of  which  we  have  seen  so  vivid  in  chap. 
xxxziL — the  perfidious  return  of  the  Assyrians  to  Jeru- 
salem after  Hez^kiah  bad  bought  them  off  and  their 
final  disappearance  from  the  Holy  Land. 

This  historical  narrative  has  also  its  moral  It  is  not 
amiflU  but  drama.  The  whole  moral  of  Isaiah's  pro- 
phesying is  here  flung  into  a  duel  between  champions  of 
tbe  two  tempers,  which  we  have  seen  in  perpetual  conflict 
throughout  his  book.  The  two  tempers  are — on  Isaiah's 
side  an  absolute  and  unseliish  faith  in  God,  Sovereign  of 
tbe  world  and  Saviour  of  His  people;  on  the  side  of 
tbe  Assyrians  a  bare,  brutal  confidence  in  themselves,  in 
buman  cleverness  and  success,  a  vaunting  contempt  of 
righteousness  and  of  pity.  The  main  interest  of  Isaiah's 
book  has  consisted  in  the  way  these  tempers  oppose  each 
other,  and  alternately  influence  the  feeling  of  the  Jewish 
ooRiniunity.  That  interest  is  now  to  culminate  in  the 
scene  which  brings  near  such  thorough  representatives 
of  the  two  tempers  as  Isaiah  and  the  Rabshakeh,  with 
tbe  crowd  of  wavering  Jews  between.  Most  strikingly, 
Assyria's  last  assault  is  not  of  force,  but  of  speech,  de- 
livering upon  faith  tiie  subtle  arguments  of  the  worldly 
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temper;  and  as  strikingly,  while  all  official  religion  and 
power  of  State  stand  helpless  against  them,  these  argu- 
ments are  met  by  the  bare  word  of  God.  In  this  mere 
statement  of  the  situation,  however,  we  perceive  that 
much  more  than  the  quarrel  of  a  single  generation  is 
being  decided.  This  scene  is  a  parable  of  the  ever- 
lasting struggle  between  faith  and  force,  with  doubt 
and  despair  between  them.  In  the  clever,  self-confident, 
persuasive  personage  with  two  languages  on  his  tong;ue 
and  an  army  at  his  back ;  in  the  fluttered  representatives 
of  official  religion  who  meet  him  and  are  afraid  of  the 
effect  of  his  speech  on  the  common  people  ;  in  the  ranks 
of  dispirited  men  who  hear  the  dialogue  from  the  wall ; 
in  the  sensitive  king  so  aware  of  faith,  and  yet  so  help- 
less to  bring  faith  forth  to  peace  and  triumph ;  and,  in 
the  background  of  the  whole  situation,  the  serene  prophet 
of  God,  grasping  only  God's  word,  and  by  his  own  stead- 
fastness carrying  the  city  over  the  crisis  and  proving 
that  faith  indeed  can  be  the  substance  of  things  hoped 
for — we  have  a  phase  of  the  struggle  ordained  unto  every 
generation  of  men,  and  which  is  as  fresh  to-day  as  when 
Rabshakeh  played  the  cynic  and  the  scribes  and  elders 
filled  the  part  of  nervous  defenders  of  the  faith,  under 
the  walls  of  faith's  fortress,  two  thousand  five  hundred 
years  ago. 

The  Rabshakeh. 

This  word  is  a  Hebrew  transliteration  of  the  Assyrian 
Rab-sak,  chuf  of  the  officers.  Though  tliere  is  some 
doubt  on  the  point,  we  may  naturally  presume  from  the 
duties  he  here  discharges  that  the  Rabshakeh  was  a 
civilian — probably  the  civil  commissioner  or  political 
officer  attached  to  the  Assyrian  army,  which  was  com- 
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manded,  according  to  2  Kings  xviiL  1 6,  by  the  Tartan 
or  commander-in-chief  himself. 

In  all  the  Bible  there  is  not  a  personage  more  clever 
than  this  Rabshakeh,  nor  more  typicaL  He  was  an 
able  deputy  of  the  king  who  sent  him,  but  he  repre- 
sented still  more  thoroughly  the  temper  of  the  civilisation 
to  which  he  belonged.  There  is  no  word  of  this  man 
which  is  not  characteristic.  A  clever,  fluent  diplomatist, 
with  the  traveller's  knowledge  of  men  and  the  con- 
queror's contempt  for  them,  the  Rabshakeh  is  the 
product  of  a  victorious  empire  like  the  Assyrian,  or, 
say,  like  the  British.  Our  services  sometimes  turn  out 
the  like  of  him — a  creature  able  to  speak  to  natives 
in  their  own  language,  full  and  ready  of  information, 
mastering  the  surface  of  affairs  at  a  glance,  but  always 
baffled  by  the  deeper  tides  which  sway  nations ;  a  deft 
player  upon  party  interests  and  the  superficial  human 
passions,  but  unfit  to  touch  the  deep  springs  of  men's 
religion  and  patriotism.  Let  us  speak,  however,  with 
respect  of  the  Rabshakeh.  From  his  rank  (Saycc  calls 
him  the  Vizier),  as  well  as  from  the  cleverness  with  which 
be  explains  what  we  know  to  have  been  the  policy 
of  Sennacherib  towards  the  populations  of  Syria,  he 
may  well  have  been  the  inspiring  mind  at  this  time 
of  the  great  Assyrian  empire — Sennacherib's  Bis- 
marck. 

The  Rabshakeh  had  strutted  down  from  the  great 
centre  of  civilisation,  with  its  temper  upon  him,  and  all 
its  great  resources  at  his  back,  confident  to  twist  these 
poor  provincial  tribes  round  his  little  finger.  How 
petty  he  conceived  them  we  infer  from  his  never  styling 
Hezekiah  the  king.  This  was  to  be  an  occasion  for 
the  Rabshakeb'i  own  glorification.  Jerusalem  was  to 
all  to  his  clever  speeches.     He  bad  indeed  the  army 
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behind  him,  but  the  work  to  be  done  was  not  the  rough 
work  of  soldiers.  All  was  to  be  manyge J  by  him,  the 
civilian  and  orator.  I'his  fellow,  with  his  two  languages 
and  clever  address,  was  to  step  out  in  front  of  the 
army  and  linish  the  whole  business. 

The  Rahshakeh  spoke  extremely  well.  With  his 
first  words  he  touched  the  sore  point  of  Judah's  policy : 
her  trust  in  Egypt.  On  this  he  spoke  like  a  very  Isaiah 
But  he  sliowed  a  deeper  knowledge  of  Judah's  internal 
affairs,  and  a  subtler  deftness  in  using  it,  when  he 
referred  to  the  matter  of  the  altars.  Hezekiah  had 
abolished  the  high  places  in  all  parts  of  the  land,  and 
gathered  the  people  to  the  central  sanctuary  in  Jerusalem. 
The  Assyrian  knew  that  a  number  of  Jews  must  look 
u()on  this  disestablishment  of  religion  in  the  provinces 
as  likely  to  incur  Jehovah's  displeasure  and  turn  Him 
against  them.  Therefore  he  said,  But  if  thou  say  utilo 
me,  We  trust  in  lehovah  our  God,  is  not  that  He  whose 
high  places  and  whose  altars  Hezekiah  hath  takt  n  away,  atid 
hath  said  to  Judah  and  to  Jerusalem,  Ye  shall  worship 
before  this  altar  ?  And  then,  having  shaken  their  religious 
confidence,  he  made  sport  of  their  military  strength.  And 
finally  he  boldly  asserted,  Jehovah  said  unto  me,  Go  up 
against  this  land  and  destroy  it.  All  this  shows  a  master 
in  diplomacy,  a  most  clever  demagogue.  The  scribes 
and  elders  felt  the  edge,  and  begged  him  to  sheathe  it 
in  a  language  unknown  to  the  common  people.  But  he, 
conscious  of  his  power,  spoke  the  more  boldly,  address- 
ing himself  directly  to  the  poorer  sort  of  the  garrison,  on 
whom  the  siege  would  press  most  heavily.  His  second 
speech  to  them  is  a  good  illustration  of  the  policy  pursued 
by  Assyria  at  this  time  towards  the  cities  of  Palestine. 
We  know  from  the  annals  of  Sennacherib  that  his  custom- 
ary policy,  to  seduce  the  populations  of  a  hostile  State 
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from  allegiance  to  their  rulers,  had  succeeded  in  other 
cases ;  and  it  was  so  plausibly  uttered  in  this  case,  that 
it  seemed  likely  to  succeed  again.  TothecoromonsoidicTS 
OD  the  walls,  with  the  prospect  of  being  reduced  to  the 
foul  rations  of  a  prolonged  siege  (ver.  12),  Sennacherib's 
ambassador  offers  rich  and  equal  property  and  enjoy- 
ment.    Makt  a  treaty  with  me,  and  come  out  tcfme,  and 
eat   every  one  of  his    vine   and    every    one   of  his  fig 
Int,  and  drink  ye  every  one  of  the  water  of  his  cistern,  until 
I  OMMt  and  take  you  away  to  a  land  tike  your  own  land, 
0  lamd  of  com  and  grapes,  a  land  of  bread-corn  and 
orchards.     Every  one  1 — it  is  a  most  subtle  assault  upon 
the  discipline,  comradeship  and  patriotism  of  the  common 
soldiers  by  the  promises  of  a  selfish,  sensuous  equality 
and   individualism.      But    then    the    speaker's   native 
cynicism  gets  the  better  of  him — it  is  not  possible  for 
an  Assyrian  long  to  play  the  part  of  clemency — and, 
with  a  flash  of  scorn,  he  asks  the  sad  men  upon  the  walls 
whether  they  really  believe  that  Jehovah  can  save  them  : 
HtUk  any  of  the  gods  of  t/te  nations  delivered  his  land  out 
of  tke  hand  of  the  King  of  Assyria,  .  .  .  that  fehovah 
Mkould  deliver  ferusalem  out  of  my  hand?    All  the  range 
of   their  feelings  does   he    thus  run    through,    seeking 
with  sharp  words  to  snap  each  cord  of  faith  in  God, 
of  honour  to  the  king  and  love  of  country.     Had  the 
Jews  heart  to  answer  him,  they  might  point  out  the 
inconsistency  between  his  claim  to  have  been  sent  by 
Jehovah  and  the  contempt  he  now  pours  upon  their 
Cod.     But   the   inconsistency   is   characteristic.      The 
Assyrian  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  Jewish  faith  ; 
he    makes    use   of  its  articles   when    they  serve  his 
purpose,  but  his  ultimatum  is  to  tear  them  to  shreds  in 
their  behevers'  faces.     He  treats  the  Jews  as  men  of 
culture  still  sometimes  treat  barbarians,  first  scornfully 
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humouring  their  faith  and  then  savagely  trampling  it 
under  foot. 

So  clever  were  the  speeches  of  the  Rabshakeh.  We 
see  why  he  was  appointed  to  this  mission.  He  was  an 
expert  both  in  the  language  and  religion  of  this  tribe, 
perched  on  its  rock  in  the  remote  Judaean  highlands. 
For  a  foreigner  he  showed  marvellous  familiarity  with  the 
temper  and  internal  jealousies  of  the  Jewish  religion.  He 
turned  these  on  each  other  almost  as  adroitly  as  Paul 
himself  did  in  the  disputes  between  Sadducees  and 
Pharisees.  How  the  fellow  knew  his  cleverness,  strut- 
ting there  betwixt  army  and  town  !  He  would  show  his 
soldier  friends  the  proper  way  of  dealing  with  stubborn 
barbarians.  He  would  astonish  those  faith-proud  high- 
landers  by  exhibiting  how  much  he  was  aware  of  the  life 
behind  their  thick  walls  and  silent  faces,  for  the  king's 
cotntnandment  was,  Answer  him  not. 

And  yet  did  the  Rabshakeh,  with  all  his  raking, 
know  the  heart  of  Judah  ?  No,  truly.  The  whole 
interest  of  this  man  is  the  incongruity  of  the  expert- 
ness  and  surt'ace-knowledge,  which  he  spattered  on 
Jerusalem's  walls,  with  the  deep  secret  of  God,  that,  as 
some  inexhaustible  well,  the  fortress  of  the  faith  carried 
within  her.  Ah,  Assyrian,  there  is  more  in  starved 
Jerusalem  than  thou  canst  put  in  thy  speeches  1  Sup- 
pose Heaven  were  to  give  those  sharp  eyes  of  thine 
power  to  look  through  the  next  thousand  years,  and  see 
this  race  and  this  religion  thou  puiTest  at,  the  highest- 
honoured,  hottest-haled  of  the  world,  centre  of  man- 
kind's regard  and  debate,  but  thou,  and  thy  king  and 
all  the  glory  of  your  empire  wrapped  deep  in  oblivion. 
To  this  little  fortress  of  highland  men  shall  the  heart  of 
great  peoples  turn  :  kings  for  its  nursing-fathers  and 
queens   for    its    nursing-nir.thers,    the    forces    of    the 
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Gendles  shaD  come  to  it,  and  (h>in  it  new  civilisatioas 
take  their  laws ;  while  thou  and  all  thy  parapher- 
nalia disappear  into  blackness,  haunted  only  by  the 
antiquary,  the  worid  taking  an  interest  in  thee  just 
in  lo  far  as  thou  didst  once  hopelessly  attempt  to 
luxiastand  Jerusalem  and  capture  her  faith  by  thine 
mi  inteq>retatioa  of  it.  Curious  pigmy,  very  grand 
tfaoo  thinkest  thyself,  and  surely  with  some  right 
as  del^ate  of  the  king  of  kings,  parading  chy  clever- 
eas  and   thy   bribes   before   these   poor   barbarians ; 

[  1m(  the  worid,  called  to  look  upon  you  both  from  this 
BtDence  of  history,    grants  thee  to  be  a  very  good 
bead  of  an  intelligence  department,  with  a  couple  of 

.  langnages  on  thy  glib  tongue's  end,  but  adjudges  that 
with  the  starved  and  speechless  men  before  thee  lies 
the  secret  of  all  that  is  worth  living  and  dying  for  in 
tfats  world. 

The  Rabshakeh's  plausible  futility  and  Jerusalem's 
faith,  gnratly  distressed  before  him,  are  typicaL  Still  as 
men  hasg  moodily  over  the  bulwarks  of  Zion,  doubtful 
whether  life  is  worth  living  within  the  narrow  Umits 
which  religion  prescribes,  or  righteousness  worth  fight- 
ti^  for  with  such  privations  and  hope  deferred,  comes 
oppa  them  some  elegant  and  plausible  temptation,  loudly 
eaffing  to  give  the  whole  thing  up.     Disregarding  the 

>' official  arguments  and  e\-idences  that  push  forward  to 

I  pooiey,  it  speaks  home  in  practical  tones  to  men's  real 
•dves — their  appetites   and   selfishnesses.     "  You   are 

I  fiDoHih  idlows,"  it  says,  "  to  confine  yourseh-es  to  such 
aarrowoess  of  life  and  self-denial  I  The  fall  of  your 
faith  is  only  a  matter  of  time  :  other  creeds  have  gone  ; 
yoan  niosi  follow.  And  why  fight  the  world  for  the 
sake  of  an  idea,  or  from  the  habits  of  a  discipline  ? 
Such  things   only  starve   the  human  spirit ;   and  the 
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world  is  so  generous,  so  free  to  every  one,  so  tolersmt 
of  each  enjoying  his  own,  unhampered  by  authority 
or  religion." 

In  our  day  what  has  the  greatest  eiTect  on  the  faith 
of  many  men   is  just  this   mixture,  that  pervades  the 
Rabshakeh's  address, — of  a  superior  culture  pretending 
to  expose   religion,  with   the   easy   generosity,    which 
offers   to   the   individual  a  selfish   life,  unchecked   by 
any  discipline  or   religious   fear.     That  modern  Rab- 
shakeh,    Ernest   Rdnan,    with   the  forces   of   historical 
criticism  at  his  back,  but  confident  rather  in  his  own 
skill   of   address,   speaking   to   us   believers   as    poor 
picturesque    provincials,  ptatronising    our    Deity,    and 
telling  us  that  he  knows  His  intentions    better  than 
we   do   ourselves,    is  a    very   good    representative   of 
the  enemies  of  the  Faith,  who  owe  their  impressive- 
ness  upon  common  men  to  the  familiarity  they  display 
with  the  contents  of  the  Faith,  and  the  independent,  easy 
life  they  offer  to  the  man  who  throws  his  strict  faith  off. 
Superior  knowledge,  with  the  offer  on  its  lips  of  a  life 
on    good    terms    with   the    rich    and    tolerant   world 
— pretence    of   promising   selfishness — that    is   to-day, 
as   then    under    the   walls    of  Jerusalem,    the   typical 
enemy  of  the  Faith.     But  if  faith  be  held  simply  as 
the    silent   garrison  of  Jerusalem   held   it,  faith   in   x. 
Lord  God  of  righteousness,  who  has  given  us  a  con- 
science to  serve  Him,  and  has  spoken  to  us  in  plain  ex- 
planation of  this  by  those  whom  we  can  see,  understand 
and  trust — not   only  by  an  Isaiah,  but  by    a  Jesus — • 
then  neither  mere  cleverness  nor    the  ability  to  pro- 
mise comfort  can  avail   against  our  faith.     A  simple 
conscience  of  God  and  of  duty  may  not  be  able  to  answer 
subtle  arguments  word  for  word,  but  she  can  feel  the 
incongruity  of  their  cleverness  with  her  own  precious 
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secret;  she  can  at  least  expose  the  fallacy  of  their 
sensuous  promises  of  an  untroubled  life.  No  man,  who 
tempts  us  from  a  good  conscience  with  God  in  the  dis- 
cipline of  our  religion  and  the  comradeship  of  His  people, 
can  ensure  that  there  will  be  no  starvation  in  the  pride 
of  life,  no  captivity  in  the  easy  tolerance  of  the  world. 
To  the  heart  of  man  there  will  always  be  captivity  in 
selfishness ;  there  will  always  be  exile  in  unbelief. 
Even  where  the  romance  and  sentiment  of  faith  are 
retained,  after  the  manner  of  R^nan,  it  is  only  to  mock 
us  with  mirage.  As  in  a  dry  and  thirsty  land,  where  no 
water  is,  our  heart  and  flesh  shall  cry  out  for  the  living 
God,  as  we  have  aforetime  sun  Him  in  the  sanctuary. 
The  land,  in  which  the  tempter  promises  a  life  undis- 
turbed by  religious  restraints,  is  not  our  home,  neither  is 
it  freedom.  By  the  conscience  that  is  in  us,  God  has  set 
us  on  the  wal)6  of  faith,  with  His  law  to  observe,  with 
His  people  to  stand  by ;  and  against  us  are  the  world  and 
its  tempters,  with  all  their  wUes  to  be  defied.  If  we  %o 
down  from  the  charge  and  shelter  of  so  simple  a  religion, 
then,  whatever  enjoyment  we  have,  we  shall  enjoy  it  only 
with  the  fears  of  the  deserter  and  the  greed  of  the  slave. 
In  spite  of  scorn  and  sensuous  promise  from  Rab- 
shakeh  to  Rdnan,  let  us  lift  the  hymn  which  these 
sUent  Jews  at  last  lifted  from  the  walls  of  their  delivered 
dty :  Walk  about  Zion  and  go  round  about  her;  tell  ye 
the  towers  thereof.  Mark  ye  well  her  buhvarks,  and  con- 
udtr  her  palaces,  that  ye  may  tell  it  to  the  generation  to 
come.  For  tiiis  God  is  our  God  for  ever  and  ever.  He 
wfll  be  our  Guide  even  unto  death. 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 
THIS  IS  THE  VICTORY.  .  .  .  OVR  FAITH. 
ISAiAB  zzxviL  (701  ■.&). 

WITHIN  the  fortress  of  the  faith  there  is  only 
silence  and  embarrassment.  We  pass  from 
the  Rabshakeh,  posing  outside  the  walls  of  Zion,  to 
Hezekiah,  prostrate  within  them.  We  pass  with  the 
distracted  councillors,  by  the  walls  crowded  with  moody 
and  silent  soldiers,  many  of  them — if  this  be  the 
meaning  of  the  kingfs  command  that  they  should  not 
parley — only  too  ready  to  yield  to  the  plausible  infideL 
We  are  astonished.  Has  faith  nothing  to  say  foi 
herself?  Have  this  people  of  so  long  Divine  inspira- 
tion no  habit  of  self-possession,  no  argument  in 
answer  to  the  irrelevant  attacks  of  their  enemy  ? 
Where  are  the  traditions  of  Moses  and  Joshua,  the 
songs  of  Deborah  and  David  ?  Can  men  walk  about 
Zion,  and  their  very  footsteps  on  her  walls  ring  out  no 
defiance  ? 

Hezekiah's  complaint  reminds  us  that  in  this  silence 
and  distress  we  have  no  occasional  perplexity  of 
faith,  but  her  perpetual  burden.  Faith  is  inarticulate 
because  of  her  greatness.  Faith  is  courageous  and 
imaginative ;  but  can  she  convert  her  confidence  and 
visions  into  fact  ?  Said  Hezekiah,  This  is  a  Jay  of 
trouble,  and  rebuke  and  contumely,  for  the  children  art 
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birtk,  amd  Aert  is  mot  stnngth  to  6riHg 
These  words  are  not  a  mere  metaf^r 
They  are  the  definition  of  a  real  mis- 
In  Isaiah's  ctwteinporanes  faith  has  at  last 
ooorage,  zeal  for  GodTs  house  and  strong 
of  victocy ;  but  she,  that  has  proved  fertile 
to  cxM>oeh<e  and  oury  these  confidences,  is  povverless  to 
tfaoB  forth  into  real  life,  to  transform  them  to 
(act  Faith,  complains  Hezekiah,  is  not  the 
of  things  hoped  for.  At  the  moment  when 
ber  soljective  assurances  ought  to  be  realized  as  (acts, 
mbc  is  powerlesB  to  bring  them  to  the  birth. 

It  is  a  miscarriage  we  are  always  deploring.  Words- 
vorth  has  said,  "  Through  love,  through  hope,  through 
CiitVs  mnflceodeot  dower,  we  feel  that  we  are  greater 
know."  Yes,  greater  than  we  can  articulate, 
'  than  we  can  tell  to  men  like  the  Rabshakeh,  even 
Aoa^  he  talk  the  language  of  the  Jews ;  and  therefore^ 
oo  the  whole,  it  is  best  to  be  silent  in  face  of  his 
But  greater  also,  we  sometimes  fear,  than 
realise  to  ourselves  in  actual  character  and 
victory.  All  life  thrills  with  the  pangs  of  inability  to 
faciag  the  children  of  faith  to  the  birth  of  experience. 
The  man,  who  has  lost  his  faith  or  who  takes  his  faith 
easily,  never  knows,  of  course,  this  anguish  of  Hezekiah. 
Bat  the  more  we  have  fed  on  the  promises  of  the  Bible, 
the  more  that  the  Spirit  of  God  has  engendered  in  our 
pare  hearts  assurances  of  justice  and  of  peace,  the  more 
wc  shall  sometimes  tremble  with  the  fear  that  in  out- 
ward (act  there  is  no  life  for  these  beautiful  conceptions 
at  the  souL  Do  we  really  believe  in  the  Father- 
Imod  of  God — believe  in  it  till  it  has  changed  us 
iswardly,  and  we  carry  a  new  sense  of  destiny,  a  new 
Gooscienoe  of  justice,  a  new  disgust  of  sin,  a  new  pity 
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for  pain  ?  Then  how  fuU  of  the  anguish  of  iuipotence 
must  our  souls  feel  when  they  consciously  survey  one 
day  of  common  life  about  us,  or  when  we  honestly  look 
back  on  a  year  of  our  own  conduct  i  Does  it  not  seem 
as  if  upon  one  or  two  hideous  streets  in  some  centre  of 
our  civilisation  all  Christianity,  with  its  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  of  promise  and  impetus,  had  gone  to  wreck  ? 
Is  God  only  for  the  imagination  of  man  ?  Is  there  no 
God  outwardly  to  control  and  grant  victory  ?  Is  He 
only  a  Voice,  and  not  the  Creator  ?  Is  Christ  only  a 
Prophet,  and  not  the  King  ? 

And  then  over  these  disappointments  there  faces  us 
all  the  great  miscarriage  itself — black,  inevitable  death. 
Hezekiah  cried  from  despair  that  the  Divine  assurance 
of  the  permanence  of  God's  people  in  the  world  was 
about  to  be  wrecked  on  fact.  But  often  by  a  death- 
bed we  utter  the  same  lament  about  the  individual's 
immortality.  There  is  everything  to  prove  a  future 
life  except  the  fact  of  it  within  human  experience. 
This  life  is  big  witli  hopes,  instincts,  convictions  of  im- 
mortahty ;  and  yet  where  within  our  sitTht  have  these 
ever  passed  to  the  birth  of  fact?*  Death  is  a  great 
miscarriage.  The  chM/rn  have  come  to  the  birth,  and 
Ihtre  is  not  strength  to  bring  them  forth. 

And  yet  within  the  horizon  of  this  life  at  least — the 
latter  part  of  the  difficulty  we  postpone  to  another 
chapter— /a/^  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  as 
Isaiah  did  now  most  brilliantly  prove.  For  the  miracle 
of  Jerusalem's  deliverance,  to  which  the  narrative 
proceeds,  was  not  that  by  faith  the  prophet  foretold 
it,  but  that  by  faith  he  did  actually  himself  succeed  in 
bringing  it  to  pass.     The  miracle,  we  say,  was  not  that 
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Isaiah  made  accurate  prediction  of  the  city's  speedy 
relief  from  the  Assyrian,  but  far  more  that  upon  his 
solitary  steadfastness,  without  aid  of  battle,  he  did 
carry  her  disheartened  citizens  through  this  crisis  of 
temptation,  and  kept  them,  though  silent,  to  their  walls 
till  the  futile  Assyrian  drifted  away.  The  prediction, 
indeed,  was  not,  although  its  terms  appear  exact,  so 
very  marvellous  for  a  prophet  to  make,  who  had  Isaiah's 
religious  conviction  that  Jerusalem  must  survive  and 
Isaiah's  practical  acquaintance  with  the  politics  of  the 
day.  Behold,  I  am  setting  in  him  a  spirit;  and  he  shall 
hear  a  rumour,  and  shall  return  into  his  own  land.  We 
may  recall  the  parallel  case  of  Charlemagne  in  his  cam- 
paign against  the  Moors  in  Spain,  from  which  he  was 
suddenly  and  unseasonably  hastened  north  on  a  dis- 
astrous retreat  by  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  Saxons." 
In  the  vast  Assyrian  territories  rebellions  were  con- 
stantly occurring,  that  demanded  the  swifk  appearance 
of  the  king  himself;  and  God's  Spirit,  to  whose  'nspira- 
tion  Isaiah  traced  all  political  perception,  su^'g'sted 
to  him  the  possibility  of  one  of  these.  In  the  end. 
the  Bible  story  implies  that  it  was  not  a  mmuur  from 
some  far-away  quarter  so  much  as  a  disaster  here  in 


*A  still  more  striking  analogy  may  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Napoleon  I.  when  in  the  Ea^t  in  179-9.  He  bad  just  achieved  a 
nnall  victory  which  partly  masked  the  previous  fsilaie  of  hia 
campaign,  when  "Sir  Sydney  Smith  now  contrived  that  be  should 
receive  a  packet  of  journals,  by  which  be  was  informed  of  all  that 
had  passed  recently  in  Europe  and  the  disasters  that  France  had 
mflered.  Hia  resolution  was  immediately  taken.  On  August  12nd 
he  OTTDte  to  Kleber  announcing  that  he  transferred  to  him  the 
eoaiauuid  of  the  expedition,  and  that  he  himself  would  reluin  to 
Earope^ .  .  .  After  carefully  spreading  false  accounts  of  his  intentions, 
be  act  sail  on  the  night  of  the  same  day "  ( Professor  Seeley,  articte 
"Napoleoa  "  in  Ih*  Fmty.  BrtX). 
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Syria,  which  compelled  Sennacherib's  "retreat  from 
Moscow."  But  it  is  possible  that  both  causes  were  at 
work,  and  that  as  Napoleon  offered  the  receipt  of  news 
from  Paris  as  his  reason  for  hurriedlj  abandoning  the 
unfortunate  Spanish  campaign  of  l8o8,  so  Sennacherib 
made  the  rumour  of  some  news  from  his  capital  or  tlie 
north  the  occasion  for  turning  his  troops  from  a  theatre 
of  war,  where  they  had  not  met  with  unequivocal 
success,  and  had  at  last  been  half  destroyed  by  the 
plague.  Isaiah's  further  prediction  of  Sennacherib's 
death  must  also  be  taken  in  a  general  sense,  for  it  was 
not  tiU  twenty  years  later  that  the  Assyrian  tyrant  met 
this  violent  end :  /  will  cause  him  to  fall  by  the  sword  in 
his  own  land.  But  do  not  let  us  waste  our  attention 
on  the  altogether  minor  point  of  the  prtdicHon  of  Jeru- 
salem's deUverance,  when  the  great  wonder,  of  which 
the  prediction  is  but  an  episode,  lies  lengthened  and 
manifest  before  us — that  Isaiah,  when  all  the  defenders 
of  Jerusalem  were  distracted  and  her  king  prostrate, 
did  by  the  single  steadfastness  of  his  spirit  sustain  her 
inviolate,  and  procure  for  her  people  a  safe  and  glorious 
future. 

The  baffled  Rabshakeh  returned  to  his  master, 
whom  he  found  at  Libnah,  for  he  had  heard  that  ht 
had  broken  up  from  Lachish.  Sennacherib,  the 
narrative  would  seem  to  imply,  did  not  trouble 
himself  further  about  Jerusalem  till  he  learned  that 
Tirhakah,  the  Ethiopian  ruler  of  Egypt,  was  marching 
to  meet  him  with  probably  a  stronger  force  than  that 
which  Sennacherib  had  defeated  at  Eltekeh.  Then, 
feeling  the  danger  of  leaving  so  strong  a  fortress  as 
Jerusalem  in  his  rear,  Sennacherib  sent  to  Hezekiah  one 
more  demand  for  surrender.  Hezekiah  spread  his 
enemy's  letter  before  the  Lord     His  prayer  that  follows 
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is  remarkable  for  two  features,  which  enable  us  to  see  how 
pare  and  elevated  a  monotheism  God's  Spirit  had  at  last 
developed  from  the  national  faith  of  Israel.  The  Being 
wfaom  the  king  now  seeks  he  addresses  by  the  familiar 
aame  Jehovah  of  hosts,  God  0/  Israel,  and  describes  by 
the  physical  figure — who  art  enthroned  upon  the  cherubim. 
Bat  be  conceives  of  this  God  with  the  utmost  loftiness 
and  purity,  ascribing  to  Him  not  only  sovereignty  and 
ocatorship,  but  absolute  singularity  of  Godhead.  We 
have  but  to  compare  Hezekiah's  prayer  with  the  utter- 
ances of  his  predecessor  Ahaz,  to  whom  many  gods 
were  real,  and  none  absolutely  sovereign,  or  with  the 
utteraoces  of  Israelites  far  purer  than  Ahaz,  to  whom 
the  gods  of  the  nations,  though  inferior  to  Jehovah, 
were  yet  real  existences,  in  order  to  mark  the  spiritual 
advance  made  by  Israel  under  Isaiah.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
the  prophet's  force,  which  speaks  volumes,  when  the 
deputation  from  Hezekiah  talk  to  him  of  thy  God  (ver.  4). 
For  Isaiah  by  his  mii^try  had  made  Israel's  God  to  be 
new  in  Israel's  eyes. 

Hezekiah's  lofty  prayer  drew  forth  through  the  prophet 
an  answer  from  Jehovah  (w,  21 — 32).  This  is  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  of  Isaiah's  oracles.  It  is  full  of  much, 
with  which  we  are  now  familiar:  the  triumph  of  the 
imriolable  fortress,  the  virgin  daughter  of  Zion,  and  her 
BOOfn  of  the  arrogant  foe ;  the  prophet's  appreciation  of 
Asshur's  power  and  impetus,  which  only  heightens  his 
conviction  that  Asshur  is  but  an  instrument  in  the  hand 
of  God ;  the  old  figtire  of  the  enemy's  sudden  check  as 
of  a  wfld  animal  by  hook  and  bridle;  his  inevitable 
retreat  to  the  north.  But  these  familiar  ideas  are  flung 
off  with  a  terseness  and  vivacity,  which  bear  out  the 
opinion  that  here  we  have  a  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  not 
reviled  and  daborated  for  subsequent  publication,  like 
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the  rest  of  his  book,  but  in  its  original  form,  struck  quickly 
forth  to  meet  the  city's  sudden  and  urgent  piayer. 

The  new  feature  of  this  prophecy  is  the  sign  added  to 
it  (ver.  30).  This  sign  reminds  us  of  that  which  in 
opposite  terms  described  to  Ahaz  the  devastation  of 
Judah  by  the  approaching  Assyrians  (chap.  viL).  The 
wave  of  Assyrian  war  is  about  to  roll  away  again,  and 
Judah  to  resume  her  neglected  agriculture,  but  not  quite 
immediately.  During  this  year  of  701  it  has  been 
impossible,  with  the  Assyrians  in  the  land,  to  sow  the 
seed,  and  the  Jews  have  been  dependent  on  the  pre- 
carious crop  of  what  had  fallen  from  the  harvest  of  the 
previous  year  and  sown  itself — saphiah,  or  aftergrowth. 
Next  year,  it  being  now  too  late  to  sow  for  next  year's 
harvest,  they  must  be  content  with  the  shahis — wild  com^ 
that  which  springs  of  itself.  But  the  third  year  sow  yt, 
and  reap,  and  plant  vineyards  and  eat  the  fruit  thereof. 
Perhaps  we  ought  not  to  interpret  these  numbers 
literally.  The  use  of  three  gives  the  statement  a  formal 
and  general  aspect,  as  if  the  prophet  only  meant.  It  may 
be  not  quite  at  once  that  we  get  rid  of  the  Assyrians ; 
but  when  they  do  go,  then  they  go  for  good,  and  you 
may  till  your  land  again  without  fear  of  their  return. 
Then  rings  out  the  old  promise,  so  soon  now  to  be 
accomplished,  about  the  escaped  and  the  remnant;  and 
the  great  pledge  of  the  promise  is  once  more  repeated  : 
The  Meed  of  Jehovah  of  hosts  will  perform  this.  Witlj 
this  exclamation,  as  in  iz.  7,  the  prophecy  reaches  a 
natural  conclusion;  and  vv.  33 — 35  may  have  been 
uttered  by  Isaiah  a  little  later,  when  he  was  quite  sure 
that  the  Assyrian  would  not  even  attempt  to  repeat  his 
abandoned  blockade  of  Jerusalem. 
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At  last  in  a  single  night  the  deliverance  miraculously 
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came.  It  is  implied  by  the  scattered  accounts  of  those 
davs  of  salvation,  that  an  Assyrian  corps  continued  to 
ut  before  Jerusalem  even  al'ter  the  Rabsl.akeh  had  re- 
turned to  the  headquarters  of  Sennacherib.  The  thirty- 
third  of  Isaiah,  as  well  as  those  Psalms  which  celebrate 
the  Assyrian's  disappearance  from  Judah,  describe  it  as 
having  taken  place  from  under  the  walls  of  Jerusalem 
and  the  astonished  eyes  of  her  guardians.  It  was  not, 
however,  upon  this  force — perhaps  little  more  than  a 
brigade  of  observation  (xxxiii.  i8) — that  tlie  calamity 
fell  which  drove  Sennacherib  so  suddenly  from  Syria. 
And  there  toent  forth  {that  nigki,  adds  the  book  of  Kings) 
the  &Mgel  of  Jehovah  ;  and  he  smote  in  the  camp  of  Assyria 
«me  hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand;  and  when  the  camp 
aros*  in  the  morning,  behold  ail  of  them  were  corpses,  dead 
mum.  And  Sennacherib,  King  of  Assyria,  broke  up,  and 
returned  and  dwelt  in  Nineveh.  Had  this  pestilence 
dispersed  the  camp  that  lay  before  Jerusalem,  and  left 
beneath  the  walls  so  considerable  a  number  of  corpses, 
the  exclamations  of  surprise  at  the  sudden  disappecu-ance 
of  Assyria,  which  occur  in  Isa.  xxxiii.  and  in  Psalms 
zlviii.  and  IxivL,  could  hardly  have  failed  to  betray  the 
fact.  But  these  simply  speak  of  vague  trouble  coming 
ttptm  them  that  were  assembled  about  Zion,  and  of  their 
SAift  decampment.  The  trouble  was  the  news  of  the 
calamity,  whose  victims  were  the  main  body  of  the 
Assyrian  army,  who  had  been  making  for  the  borders 
of  Egypt,  but  were  now  scattered  northwards  like  chaE 
For  details  of  this  disaster  we  look  in  vain,  of  course 
to  the  Assyrian  annals,  which  only  record  Sennacherib's 
abrupt  return  to  Nineveh.  But  it  is  remarkable  that 
the  histories  of  both  of  his  chief  rivals  in  this  campaign, 
Judah  and  Egypt,  should  contain  independent  remi- 
of  BO  sudden  and  miraculous  a  disaster  to  his 
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host.  From  Egyptian  sources  there  has  come  down 
through  Herodotus  (ii.  14),  a  story  that  a  king  of  Egypt, 
being  deserted  by  the  military  caste,  when  "Sennacherib 
King  of  the  Arabs  and  Assyrians  "  invaded  his  country, 
entered  his  sanctuary  and  appealed  with  weeping  to  his 
god ;  that  the  god  appeared  and  cheered  him ;  that 
he  raised  an  army  of  artisans  and  marched  to  meet 
Sennacherib  in  Pelusium  ;  that  by  night  a  multitude  of 
field-mice  ate  up  the  quivers,  bow-strings  and  shield- 
straps  of  the  Assyrians  ;  and  that,  as  these  fled  on  the 
morrow,  very  many  of  them  fell.  A  stone  statue  of  the 
king,  adds  Herodotus,  stood  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus, 
having  a  mouse  in  the  hand.  Now,  since  the  mouse 
was  a  symbol  of  sudden  destruction,  and  even  of  the 
plague,  this  story  of  Herodotus  seems  to  be  merely 
a  picturesque  form  of  a  tradition  that  pestilence  broke 
out  in  the  Assyrian  camp.  The  parallel  with  the  Bible 
narrative  is  close.  In  both  accounts  it  is  a  prayer  of 
the  king  that  prevails.  In  both  the  Deity  sends  His 
agent — in  the  grotesque  Egyptian  an  army  of  mice, 
in  the  sublime  Jewish  His  angel.  In  both  the  effects 
are  sudden,  happening  in  a  single  night.  From  the 
Assyrian  side  we  have  this  corroboration  :  that  Sen- 
nacherib did  abruptly  return  to  Nineveh  without  taking 
Jerusalem  or  meeting  with  Tirhakah,  and  that,  though 
he  reigned  for  twenty  years  more,  he  never  again  -made 
a  Syrian  campaign.  Sennacherib's  convenient  story  of 
his  return  may  be  compared  to  the  ambiguous  account 
which  Caesar  gives  of  his  first  withdrawal  from  Britain, 
laying  emphasis  on  the  submission  of  the  tribes  as  his 
reason  for  a  swift  return  to  France — a  return  which  was 
rather  due  to  the  destruction  of  his  fleet  by  storm  and 
the  consequent  uneasiness  of  his  array.  Or,  as  we  have 
already  said,  Sennacherib's  account  may  be  compared 
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to  Napoleon's  professed  reason  for  his  sudikn  abandon- 
Bent  fd  his  Spanish  campaign  and  bis  quick  retuin  to 
I^rism  180S. 
The  neighboiiubood  in  which  the  Assyrian  armj 
this  great  disaster*  was  notorious  in  an- 
Ibr  its  power  of  pestDence.  Making  every 
for  the  untutored  imagination  of  the  ancients^ 
we  Bust  admit  the  Serbonian  bog,  between  Syria  and 
^yp^  to  have  been  a  place  terrible  for  filth  and 
aiama.  The  noxious  vapours  travelled  &r ;  but  the 
pfa^ues,  with  which  this  swamp  se^'eral  times  desolated 
the  wocld,  were  finst  engendered  among  the  diseased 
and  deaoraCsed  pofnilatioaa,  whose  villages  festered 
■poo  its  margin.  A  Persian  army  was  decimated 
here  ia  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  before  Christ. 
"The  fatal  disease  which  depopulated  the  earth  in  the 
time  of  Justinian  and  his  successors  first  appeared  in 
the  ne^ibourhoDd  of  Pelusium,  between  the  Serbonian 
bog  and  the  eastern  channel  of  the  Nile."t  To  the 
north  of  the  bog  the  Crusaders  also  suSered  from  the 
infactkxL  It  is,  therefore,  very  probable  that  the  moral 
tenor  of  this  notorious  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  its 
malaria,  acting  upon  an  exhausted  and  disappointed 
nrmy  in  a  devastated  land,  was  the  secondary  cause  in 
the  great  disaster,  by  which  the  Almighty  humbled  the 
arrogance  of  Asshur.  The  swiftness,  with  which 
S^UBchcrib's  retreat  is  said  to  have  begun,  has  been 


'  Xhit  Mitrmriit  of  the  EgjrptUa  legend,  that  it  wms  from  •  poiat 
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equalled  by  the  turning-points  of  other  histdrical  cam- 
paigns. Alexander  the  Great's  decision  to  withdraw 
from  India  was,  after  victories  as  many  as  Sennacherib's, 
made  in  three  days.  Attila  vanished  out  of  Italy  as 
suddenly  as  Sennaclierib,  and  from  a  motive  less  evident. 
In  the  famous  War  of  the  Fosse  the  Meccan  army 
bioke  off  from  their  siege  of  Muhaninied  in  a  single 
stormy  night.  Napoleon's  career  went  back  upon 
itself  with  just  as  sharp  a  bend  no  less  than  thrice — 
in  1799,  on  Sennacherib's  own  ground  in  Syria  ;  in  1808, 
in  Spain;  and  in  l8l2,  when  he  turned  from  Moscow 
upon  "one  memorable  night  of  frost,  in  which  twenty 
thousand  horses  perished,  and  the  sti  ength  of  the  French 
army  was  utterly  broken."* 

The  amount  of  the  Assyrian  loss  is  enormous,  and 
implies  of  course  a  much  higher  figure  for  the  army 
which  was  vast  enough  to  suffer  it ;  but  here  are  some 
instances  for  comparison.  In  the  early  German  inva- 
sions of  Italy  whole  armies  and  camps  were  swept  away 
by  the  pestilential  climate.  The  losses  of  the  First 
Crusade  were  over  three  hundred  thousand.  The  soldiers 
of  tlie  Third  Crusade,  upon  tlie  scene  of  Sennacherib's 
war,  were  reckoned  at  more  than  half  a  million,  and  their 
losses  by  disease  alone  at  over  one  hundred  thousand.f 
The  Grand  Aimy  of  Napoleon  entered  Russia  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand,  but  came  out,  having 
suffered  no  decisive  defeat,  only  twelve  thousand;  on  the 
retreat  from  Moscow  alone  ninety  thousand  perished. 

What  we  are  concerned  with,  however,  is  neither 
the  immediate  occasion  nor  the  exact  amount  of 
Sennacherib's    loss,    but  the    bare   fact,   so    certainly 
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established,  that,  having  devastated  Judah  to  the  very 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Ass^riaa  was  compelled  by 
some  calamity  apart  from  human  war  to  withdraw 
before  the  sacred  city  itself  was  taken.  For  this  was 
the  essential  part  of  Isaiali's  prediction;  upon  this  he 
had  staked  the  credit  of  the  pure  monotheism,  whose 
prophet  he  was  to  the  ^vorld.  If  we  keep  before  us 
these  two  simple  certsunties  about  the  great  Deliver- 
ance :  forsl,  that  it  had  been  foretold  by  Jehovah's 
word,  and  second,  that  it  had  been  now  achieved,  despite 
all  human  probability,  by  Jehovah's  own  arm,  we  shall 
understand  the  enormous  spiritual  impression  which  it 
left  upon  IsraeL  The  religion  of  the  one  supreme  God, 
supteme  in  might  because  supreme  in  righteousness, 
received  a  most  emphatic  historical  vindication,  a  signal 
and  glorious  triumph.  Well  might  Isaiah  exclaim,  on 
the  morning  of  the  night  during  which  that  Assyrian 
host  had  dril'ted  away  from  Jerusalem,  Jeliovah  is  our 
Judge;  Jehovah  is  our  Lawgiver ;  Jehovah  is  our  King: 
He  savetii  us.  No  other  god  for  the  present  had  aiiy 
thaiKe  in  Judah.  Idolatry  was  discredited,  not  by  the 
political  victory  of  a  puritan  faction,  not  even  by  the 
distinctive  genius  or  valour  of  a  nation,  but  by  an 
evident  act  of  Providence,  to  which  no  human  aid  had 
been  contributory.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  bap- 
tisni  of  Israel  in  spiritual  religion,  the  grace  of  which 
vaa  never  wholly  undone. 

Nevertheless,  the  story  of  Jehovah's  triumph  cannot 
be  justly  recounted  without  including  the  reaction 
which  followed  upon  it  within  the  same  generation. 
Before  twenty  years  had  p^issed  from  tlie  day,  on  which 
Jerusalem,  with  the  forty-sixth  Psalm  on  her  lips, 
sought  with  all  her  heart  the  •: !:CKi  of  Isaiah,  she  relapsed 
into  an  idolatry,  that  wore  only  this  sign  of  the  uncoui« 
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promising  pui  itanism  it  had  displaced :  that  it  was 
gloomy,  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  sin  unknown  to 
Israel's  idolatries  previous  to  the  age  of  Isaiah.  The 
change  would  be  almost  incomprehensible  to  us,  who 
have  realized  the  spiritual  effects  of  Sennacherib's 
disappearance,  if  we  had  not  within  our  own  history 
a  somewhat  analogous  experience.  Puritanism  was 
as  gloriously  accredited  by  event  and  seemed  to  be 
as  generally  accepted  by  England  under  Cromwell  as 
faith  in  the  spiritual  religion  of  Isaiah  was  vindicated 
by  the  deliverance  of  Jerusalem  and  the  i>eace  of  Judah 
under  Hezekiah.  But  swiftly  as  the  ruling  temper 
in  England  changed  after  Cromwell's  death,  and  Puri- 
tanism was  laid  under  the  ban,  and  persecution  and 
licentiousness  broke  out,  so  quickly  when  Hezekiah 
died  did  Manasseh  his  son — no  change  of  dynasty 
here — do  evil  in  the  sight  of  Jehovah,  and  make  Judah  to 
sin,  building  again  the  high  places  and  rearing  up  altars  for 
Baal  and  altars  in  the  house  of  Jehovah,  whereof  Jehovah 
had  said,  In  Jerusalem  will  I  put  My  name.  Idolatry  was 
never  so  rampant  in  Judah.  Moreover,  Manasseh  shed 
innocent  blood  till  he  filled  Jerusalem  from  one  end  to 
another.  It  is  in  this  carnage  that  tradition  has  placed 
the  death  of  Isaiah.  He,  who  had  been  Judah's  best 
counsellor  through  five  reigns,  on  whom  the  whole 
nation  had  gathered  in  the  day  of  her  distress,  and  by 
whose  faith  her  long-hoped-for  salvation  had  at  last  be- 
come substantive,  was  violently  put  to  death  by  the  son 
of  Hezekiah.     It  is  said  that  he  was  sawn  asunder.' 

The  parallel,  which  we  are  pursuing,  does  not,  how- 
ever, close  here.  "  As  soon,"  says  an  English  historian, 
"as  the  wild  trgy  of  the  Restoration  was  over,  men  began 
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to  see  that  nothing  that  was  really  worthy  in  the  work 
of  Puritanism  had  been  undone.     The  whole  history  of 
English  progress  since  the  Restoration,  on  its  moral 
and  spiritual  sides,  has  been  the  history  of  Puritanism.' 
For  the  principles  of  Isaiah  and  their  victory  we  may 
make  a  claim  as  much  larger  than  this  claim,  as  Israel's 
influence  on  the  world  has  been  greater  than  England's. 
Israel  never  wholly  lost  the  grace  of  the  baptism  where- 
with she  was  baptized  in  701.     Even  in  her  history  there 
was  no  event  in  which  the  unaided  interposition  of  God 
was  more  conspicuous.     It  is  from  an  appreciation  of 
the  meaning  of  such  a  Providence  that  Israel  derives 
her  character — that  character  which  marks  her  off  so 
distinctively  from  her  great  rival  in  the  education  of  the 
human  race,  and  endows  her  ministry  with  its  peculiar 
value  to  the   world.     If  we  are  asked  for  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  Hellenic  genius,  we  point  to  the  august 
temples  and  images  of  beauty  in  which  the  wealth  and 
art   of  man    have   evolved    in    human    features    most 
glorious  suggestions  of  divinity,  or  we  point  to  Thermo- 
pylsc,  where  human  valour  and  devotion  seem  grander 
even  in  unavailing  sacrifice  than  the  almighty  Fate,  that 
renders   them  the  prey  of  the   barbarian.     In  Greece 
the  human  is  greater  than  the  divine.     But  if  we  are 
asked  to  define  the  spirit  of  Israel,  we  remember  the 
worship   which    Isaiah    has   enjoihed    in    his    opening 
chapter,  a  worship  that  dispenses  even  with  temple  and 
with  sacrifice,  but,  from  the  first  strivings  of  conscience 
to   the  most  certain   enjoyment  of  peace,  ascribes  all 
man's  experience  to  the  word  of  God.     In  contrast  with 
Thermopylae,  we  recall  Jerusalem's  Deliverance,  effected 
apart  from  human  war  by  the  direct  stroke  of  Heaven. 
In  Judah  man  is  great  simply  as  he  rests  on  God.     The 
rocks  of  1  iiermopylae,  how  imperishably  beautiful  do 
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they  shine  to  latest  ages  with  the  comradeship,  the 
valour,  the  sacrificial  blood  of  human  heroes!  It  is 
another  beauty  which  Isaiah  saw  upon  the  bare,  dry 
rocks  of  Zion,  and  which  has  drawn  to  them  the  admira- 
tion of  the  world.  There,  he  said,  Jehovah  is  glory 
for  us,  a  place  of  broad  rivers  and  streatns. 


In  reluming  and  rest  shall  ye  be  saved;  in  quietness 
and  in  confidence  is  your  strength.  How  divine  Isaiah's 
message  is,  may  be  proved  by  the  length  of  time  mankind 
is  taking  to  learn  it  The  remarkable  thing  is,  that  he 
staked  so  lofty  a  principle,  and  the  pure  religion  of 
which  it  was  the  temper,  upon  a  political  result,  that  he 
staked  them  upon,  and  vindicated  them  by,  a  purely  local 
and  material  success — the  relief  of  Jerusalem  from  the 
infidel.  Centuries  p>assed,  and  Christ  came.  He  did 
not — for  even  He  could  not — preach  a  more  spiritual 
religion  than  that  which  He  had  committed  to  His 
greatest  forerunner,  but  He  released  this  religion,  and 
the  temper  of  faith  which  Isaiah  had  so  divinely  ex- 
pressed, from  the  local  associations  and  merely  national 
victories,  with  which  even  Isaiah  had  been  forced  to  iden- 
tify them.  The  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  heathen 
formed  a  large  part  of  Christ's  prediction  of  the  imme- 
diate future ;  and  He  comforted  the  remnant  of  faith  with 
these  words,  to  some  of  which  Isaiah's  lips  had  first  given 
their  meaning  :  Ye  shall  neither  in  this  mountain  nor  yet 
in  Jerusalem  worship  the  Father.  God  is  a  Spirit,  and  they 
that  worship  Him  must  worship  Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

Again  centuries  passed — no  less  than  eighteen  from 
Isaiah — and  we  find  Christendom,  though  Christ  had 
come  between,  returning  to  Isaiah's  superseded  problem, 
and,  while  reviving  its  material  conditions,  unable  to 
apply  to   them   the   prophet's  spiritual  temper.      The 
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Qmsdaoity  of  the  Crusades  fell  back  upon  Isaiah's 
positioD  without  his  spirit  Like  him,  it  staked  the 
credit  of  rel^oo  upon  the  relief  of  the  holy  dty  from 
the  grasp  of  the  infidel ;  but,  in  ghastly  contrast  to  that 
pure  iaiih  and  serene  confidence  with  which  a  single 
Jew  maintained  the  inviolateness  of  Mount  Zion  in  the 
face  of  Assyria,  with  what  pride  and  fraud,  with  what 
bktod  and  cruelty,  with  what  impious  invention  of 
miracle  and  parody  of  Divine  tesiimony,  did  countless 
armies  of  Christendom,  excited  by  their  most  fcrveiit 
propbets  and  blessed  by  their  high-priest,  attempt 
m  vain  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Saracen  I 
Tbe  Crusades  are  a  gigantic  proof  of  how  easy  it  is  to 

{X  the  external  forms  of  heroic  ages,  how  difScult  to 
their  inward  temper.  We  could  not  have  more 
tmprcsai^'e  witness  borne  to  the  fact  that  humanity — 
though  c4>edient  to  the  orthodox  Church,  though  led  by 
the  strongest  spirits  of  the  age,  though  hallowed  by  the 
presence  of  its  greatest  saints,  though  enduring  all 
trials,  though  exhibiting  an  unrivalled  power  of  self- 
sacrifice  and  enthusiasm,  though  beautified  by  courtesy 
and  chivalry,  and  though  doing  and  sutTering  ail 
for  Christ's  sake — may  yet  fail  to  understand  the  old 
precept  that  in  returning  and  rest  men  are  saved,  in  quiet- 
«<ss  and  in  conjidenu  is  their  strength.  Nothing  could 
more  emphatically  prove  the  loftiness  of  Isaiah's  teach- 
ing than  this  failure  of  Christendom  even  to  come  within 
light  of  it. 

Have  we  learned  this  lesson  yet?  O  God  of  Israel,  God 
of  Isaiah,  in  returning  to  whom  and  resting  upon  whom 
alooe  we  are  saved,  purge  us  of  self  and  of  the  pride  of 
life,  of  the  fever  and  the  falsehood  they  breed.  Teach 
us  that  In  quietness  and  in  confidence  is  our  strength. 
Help  us  to  be  still  and  know  that  Thou  art  God. 


CHAPTER   XXIV. 

A  REVIEW  OF  ISAIAH'S    PREDICTIONS    CONCERNING 
THE  DEUVERANCE  OF  JERUSALEM. 

AS  we  have  gathered  together  all  that  Isaiah 
prophesied  concerning  the  Messiah,  so  it  may 
be  useful  for  closer  students  of  his  book  if  we  now 
summarise  (even  at  the  risk  of  a  little  repetition) 
the  facts  of  his  marvellous  prediction  of  the  siege  and 
delivery  of  Jerusalem.  Such  a  review,  besides  being 
historically  interesting,  ought  to  prove  of  edification 
in  so  far  as  it  instructs  us  in  the  kind  of  faith  by 
which  the  Holy  Ghost  inspired  a  prophet  to  foreteU  the 
future. 

1.  The  primary  conviction  with  which  leaiah  felt 
himself  inspired  by  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah  was  a  purely 
moral  one — that  a  devastation  of  Judah  was  necessary 
for  her  people's  sin,  to  which  he  shortly  added  a  religious 
one :  that  a  remnant  would  be  saved.  He  had  this 
double  conviction  as  early  as  740  b.c  (vi.  11 — 13). 

2.  Looking  round  the  horizon  for  some  phenomenon 
with  which  to  identify  this  promised  judgement,  Isaiah 
described  the  latter  at  first  without  naming  any  singlt 
people  as  the  invaders  of  Judah  (v.  26  flF.).  It  may  have 
been  that  for  a  moment  he  hesitated  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt.  Once  he  named  them  together  as 
equally  the  Lord's  instruments  upon  Judah  (viL   18), 
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bat  only  once.  When  Ahaz  resolved  to  call  Assyria  into 
tbe  Syrian  quarrels,  Isaiah  exclusively  designated  the 
Dorthcm  power  as  the  scourge  he  had  predicted ;  and 
when  in  732  the  Assyrian  armies  had  overrun  Samaria, 
he  graphically  described  their  necessary  overflow  into 
Judah  also  (viii).  This  invasion  did  not  spread  to 
Judah,  but  Isaiah's  combined  moral  and  political  con- 
viction, for  both  elements  of  which  he  claimed  the 
inspiration  of  God's  Spirit,  seized  him  with  renewed 
strength  io  725..  vrher  Salmanassar  marched  south  upon 
Israei  (xxviiL);  and  in  721,  when  Sargon  captured 
Samaria,  Isaiah  uttered  a  vivid  description  of  his  speedy 
arrival  before  Jerusalem  (x.  28  ff.).  This  prediction 
was  again  disappointed.  But  Sargon's  departure  without 
invading  Judah,  and  her  second  escape  from  him  on  his 
returr.  to  Syria  in  71 1,  did  not  in  the  least  induce  Isaiah 
to  relax  either  of  his  two  convictions.  Judah  he  pro- 
claimed to  be  as  much  in  need  of  punishment  as  evcr 
(adx. — xxxiL);  and,  though  on  Sargon's  death  all 
Palestine  revolted  from  Assyria  to  Egypt,  he  persisted 
that  this  would  not  save  her  from  Sennacherib  (xiv. 
Vj  S. ;  xxix. — xxx).  The  "doumess"  with  which  his 
countrymen  believed  in  Egypt  naturally  caused  the  pro- 
phet to  fill  his  orations  at  this  time  with  the  political  side 
rf  his  conviction  that  Assyria  was  stronger  than  Egypt ; 
bat  because  Jerusalem's  Egyptian  policy  springs  from  a 
lleceitful  temper  (xxx.  I,  9,  10)  he  b  as  earnest  as  ever 
with  his  moral  conviction  that  judgement  is  coming. 
After  705  his  pictures  of  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  grow 
■ore  definite  (xxix. ;  xxx.).  He  seems  scorched  by  the 
nearness  of  the  Assyrian  conflagration  (xxx.  27  flF.). 
At  last  in  70I,  when  Sennacherib  comes  to  Palestine, 
the  siege  is  pictured  as  immediate — chaps.  L  and  xx, 
which  also  show  at  its  height  the  prophet's  moral  con- 
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viction  of  the  necessity  of  the  siege  for  punishing  his 
people. 

3.  But  over  against  this  moral  conviction,  that  Judah 
must  be  devastated  for  her  sin,  and  this  political,  that 
Assyria  is  to  be  the  instrument,  even  to  the  extreme  of 
a  siege  of  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  still  holds  strongly  to 
the  religious  assurance  that  God  cannot  allow  His 
shrine  to  be  violated  or  His  people  to  be  exterminated. 
At  first  it  is  only  of  the  [>eople  that  Isaiah  speaks — liu 
remnant  (vi. ;  viii.  18).  Jerusalem  is  not  mentioned  id 
the  verses  that  describe  the  overflowing  of  all  Judah 
by  Assyria  (viii.  7).  It  is  only  when  at  last,  in  721, 
the  prophet  realizes  how  near  a  siege  of  Jerusalem  may 
be  (x.  II,  28—32),  that  he  also  pictures  the  sudden 
destruction  of  the  Assyrian  on  his  arrival  within  sight 
of  her  walls  (x.  33).  In  705,  when  the  siege  of  the 
sacred  city  once  more  becomes  imminent,  the  prophet 
again  reiterates  to  the  heathen  that  Zion  alone  shall 
stand  among  the  cities  of  Syria  (xiv.  32).  To  herself 
he  says  that,  tliough  she  shall  be  besieged  and  brought 
very  low,  she  shall  finally  be  delivered  (xxix.  i — 8 ; 
zzz.  19 — 26;  xxxL  I,  4,  5).  It  is  true,  this  conviction 
seems  to  be  broken^-once  by  a  prophecy  of  uncertain 
date  (xxxii.  14),  which  indicates  a  desolation  of  the 
buildings  of  Jerusalem,  and  once  by  the  prophet's  sen- 
tence of  death  upon  the  inhabitants  in  the  hour  of  their 
profligacy  (xxiL) — but  when  the  city  has  repented,  and 
the  enemy  have  perfidiously  come  back  to  demand  her 
surrender,  Isaiah  again  asseverates,  though  all  are  hope- 
less, that  she  shall  not  fall  (xxxvii.). 

4.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  method  of  Jerusalem's 
deliverance,  Isaiah  has  uniformly  described  this  as  hap- 
pening not  by  human  battle.  From  the  beginning  he 
said  that  Israel  should  be  delivered  in  the  last  extremity 
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of  didr  weakness  (vL  13).  On  the  Assyrian's  arrival 
over  against  the  city,  Jehovah  is  to  lop  him  off  (x.  33). 
When  her  enemies  have  invested  Jerusalem,  Jehovah 
b  to  come  down  m  thunder  and  a  hurricane  and  sweep 
them  away  (after  705,  xxix.  5 — 8).  They  are  to  be 
suddenly  disappointed,  hke  a  hungry  man  waking  from 
a  dream  of  food.  A  beautiful  promi*;  is  given  of  the 
raising  of  the  siege  without  mention  of  struggle  or 
any  weapon  (xxz.  20 — 26).  The  Assyrian  is  to  be 
checked  as  a  wild  bull  is  checked  with  a  lasso,  is  to  be 
slain  by  the  lighting  down  oj  tJie  Lord's  arm,  by  the  voict 
of  the  Lord,  through  a  judgement  that  shall  be  Uker 
a  solemn  holocaust  to  God  than  a  human  battle 
(zzz.  30 — 33).  When  the  Assyrian  comes  back,  and 
Hezekiah  is  crushed  by  the  new  demand  for  surrender, 
Isaiah  says  that,  by  a  Divinely  inspired  impulse,  Senna- 
cherib, hearing  bad  news,  shall  suddenly  return  to  his 
own  land  (zxrviii.  7). 

It  is  only  in  very  little  details  that  these  predictions 
differ.  The  thunderstorm  and  torrents  of  fire  are,  of 
course,  but  poetic  variations.  In  721,  however,  the 
prophet  hardly  anticipates  the  very  close  siege,  which 
be  pictures  after  705 ;  and  while  from  705  to  702  he 
ideatifies  the  relief  of  Jerusalem  with  a  great  calamity 
to  the  Ass3rrian  army  about  to  invade  Judah,  yet  in  701, 
when  the  Assyrians  are  actually  on  the  spot,  he  suggests 
that  nothing  but  a  rumour  shall  cause  their  retreat  and 
so  leave  Jerusalem  free  of  them. 

5.  In  all  this  we  see  a  certain  nxiTY  and  a  certain 
ntfEDoii.  The  freedom,  the  changes  and  inconsist- 
encies in  the  prediction,  are  entirely  Umited  to  those 
of  Isaiah's  convictions  which  we  have  called  political, 
and  which  the  prophet  evidently  gathered  from  his 
otMcrvationofpoUtical  circumstances  as  these  developed 
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before  his  eyes  from  year  to  year.  But  what  was  fixed 
and  unalterable  to  Isaiah,  he  drew  from  the  moral  and 
religious  convictions  to  which  his  political  observation 
was  subservient;  viz.,  Judah's  very  sore  punishment 
for  sin,  the  survival  of  a  people  of  God  in  the  world, 
and  their  deliverance  by  His  own  act. 

6.  This  "  BibJe-reading"  in  Isaiah's  predictive  pro- 
phecies reveals  very  clearly  the  nature  of  inspiration 
under  the  old  covenant.  To  Isaiah  inspiration  was 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  the  possession  of  certain 
strong  moral  and  religious  convictions,  which  he  felt  he 
owed  to  the  communication  of  the  Spirit  of  God,  and 
according  to  which  he  interpreted,  and  even  dared  to 
foretell,  the  history  of  his  people  and  the  world.  Our 
study  completely  dispels,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Bible 
itself,  that  view  of  inspiration  and  prediction,  so  long 
held  in  the  Church,  which  it  is  difficult  to  define,  but 
which  means  sometliing  like  this :  that  the  prophet 
beheld  a  vision  of  the  future  in  its  actual  detail  and 
read  this  ofif  as  a  man  may  read  the  history  of  the 
past  out  of  a  book  or  a  clear  memory.  This  is  a  very 
simple  view,  but  too  simple  either  to  meet  the  facts 
of  the  Bible,  or  to  afford  to  men  any  of  that  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  satisfaction  which  the  discovery 
of  the  Divine  methods  is  sure  to  afford.  The  literal 
view  of  inspiration  is  too  simple  to  be  true,  and  too 
simple  to  be  edifying.  On  the  other  hand,  how 
profitable,  how  edifying,  is  the  Bible's  own  account 
of  its  inspiration  I  To  know  that  men  interpreted, 
predicted  and  controlled  history  in  the  power  of  the 
purest  moral  and  religious  convictions — in  the  knowledge 
of,  and  the  loyalty  to,  certain  fundamental  laws  of  God 
—is  to  receive  an  account  of  inspiration,  which  is  not 
only  as  satisfying  to  the  reason  as  it  is  true  to  the  facts 
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of  the  Bible,  but  is  spiritually  very  helpful  by  the  lofty 
exmple  and  reward  it  sets  before  our  own  faith.  By 
bith  differing  in  degree,  but  not  in  kind,  from  ours, 
faith  mUck  is  the  substance  of  things  hoped  for,  these  men 
frrf^w^  prophets  of  God,  and  received  the  testimony  of 
hiloiy  that  they  spoke  from  Him.  Isaiah  prophesied 
aad  predicted  all  he  did  from  loyalty  to  two  simple 
truths,  which  he  tells  us  he  received  from  God  Him- 
self: that  sin  must  be  punished,  and  that  the  people  of 
God  most  be  saved.  This  simple  faith,  acting  along  with 
a  wonderful  knowledge  of  human  nature  and  ceaseless 
Tigilaiice  of  affairs,  constituted  inspiration  for  Isaiah. 

There  is  thus,  with  great  modifications,  an  analogy 
belweeu  the  prophet  and  the  scientiSc  observer  of  the 
present  day.  Men  of  science  are  able  to  affirm  the 
certainty  of  natural  phenomena  by  their  knowledge  of 
die  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  Certain  forces  being 
present,  certain  results  must  come  to  pass.  The 
Old  Testament  prophets,  working  in  history,  a  sphere 
wbttn  the  problems  were  infinitely  more  complicated  by 
the  presence  and  powerful  operation  of  man's  free-will, 
•eized  hold  of  principles  as  conspicuous  and  certain 
to  tbetn  as  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  the  scientist ;  and 
oat  of  their  conviction  of  these  they  proclaimed  the 
Deeessity  of  certain  events.  God  is  inflexibly  righteous^ 
He  cannot  utterly  destroy  His  people  or  the  witness  of 
HiBself  among  men :  these  were  the  laws.  Judah  shall 
be  punished,  Israel  shall  continue  to  exist :  these  were 
ifae  certainties  deduced  from  the  laws.  But  for  the  exact 
ooodtdoos  and  forms  both  of  the  punishment  and  its 
relief  the  prophets  depended  upon  their  knowledge  of 
Ifae  worid,  of  which,  as  these  pages  testify,  they  were  the 
fceeflcatand  largest-hearted  observers  that  ever  appeared. 

Thia  account  of  prophecy  may  be  ofifered  with  advan- 
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tage  to  those  who  are  prejudiced  against  prophecy 
as  full  of  materials,  which  are  inexplicable  to  minds 
accustomed  to  find  a  law  and  reason  for  everything. 
Grant  the  truths  of  the  spiritual  doctrines,  which  the 
prophets  made  their  premises,  and  you  must  admit  that 
their  predictions  are  neither  arbitrary  nor  bewildering. 
Or  begin  at  the  other  end  :  verify  that  these  facts  took 
place,  and  that  the  prophets  actually  predicted  them ;  M 
and  if  you  are  true  to  your  own  scientific  methods,  you 
will  not  be  able  to  resist  the  conclusion  that  the  spiritual 
laws  and  principles,  by  which  the  predictions  were  made,  ■ 
are  as  real  as  those  by  which  in  the  realm  of  nature  you 
proclaim  the  necessity  of  certain  physical  phenomena- 
and  all  this  in  spite  of  there  being  at  work  in  the  pro- 
phets' sphere  a  force,  the  free-will  of  man,  which  cannot 
interfere  with  the  laws  you  work  by,  as  it  can  with  those 
on  which  they  depend. 

But,  to  turn  from  the  apologetic  value  of  this  account 
of  prophecy  to  the  experimental,  we  maintain  that  it 
brings  out  a  new  sacredness  upon  common  life.  If  it 
be  true  that  Isaiah  had  no  magical  means  for  foretelling 
the  future,  but  simply  his  own  spiritual  convictions 
and  his  observation  of  history,  that  may,  of  course, 
deprive  some  eyes  of  a  light  which  they  fancied  they 
saw  bursting  from  heaven.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
does  it  not  cast  a  greater  glory  upon  daily  life  and 
history,  to  have  seen  in  Isaiah  this  close  connection 
between  spiritual  conviction  and  political  event  ?  Does 
it  not  teach  us  that  life  is  governed  by  faith  ;  that  the 
truths  we  profess  are  the  things  that  make  history ; 
that  we  carry  the  future  in  our  hearts ;  that  not  an 
event  happens  but  is  to  be  used  by  us  as  meaning  the 
effect  of  some  law  of  God,  and  not  a  fact  appears  but 
is  the  symbol  and  sacrament  of  His  truth  ? 
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'M/f  OLD   TESTAMEffT  BEUEVEFTS  SICK-BED;  OR,  TH£ 
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the  great  national  drama  of  Jerusalem's  deliver- 
ance, there  have  been  added    two   scenes  of  a 
personal  kind,  relating  to  her  king.      Ch«ps.  xzxviii. 
and   xxxiz.    are  the  narrative   of    the    sore    sickness 
and  recovery  of  King  Hezekiah,  and  of  the  embassy 
which  Merodach-baladan  sent  him,  and  how  he  received 
the  embassy.     The   date   of  these    events   is   difficult 
to  determine.     If,  with  Canon  Cheyne,  we  believe  in 
an   invasion   of   Judah    by   Sargon  in   Jli,    we   shall 
be  tempted  to  refer  them,  as  he  does,  to  that  date — 
the  more   so    that   the    promise    of   fifteen    additional 
years  made  to  Hezekiah  in  711,  the  tifteenth  year  of 
liis  reign,  would   bring   it  up  to  the  twenty-nine,  at 
which  it  is  set  in  2  Kings  xviii.  2.    That,  however,  would 
flatly  contradict  the  statement  both  of  Isaiah  xxzviii.  i 
and  2  Kings  xx.  I  that  Hezekiah's  sickness  fell  in  the 
days  of  the  invasion  of  Judah    by  Sennacherib;    that 
is,  after  705.     But   to   place    the    promise   of   fifteen 
•dditional  years  to  Hezekiah  after  705,  when  we  know 
he  had  been  reigning  for  at  least  twenty  years,  would 
>*  to  contradict  the  verse,  just  cited,  which  sums  up 
'•he  years  of  his  reign  aa  twenty-nine.     This  is,  in  fact, 


one  of  the  instances,  in  which  we  must  admit  our 
present  inability  to  elucidate  the  chronology  of  this 
portion  of  the  book  of  Isaiah.  Mr.  Cheyne  thinks  the 
editor  mistook  the  siege  by  Sennacherib  for  the  siege 
by  Sargon.  But  as  the  fact  of  a  siege  by  Sargon  has 
never  been  satisfactorily  established,  it  seems  safer  to 
trust  the  statement  that  Hezekiah's  sickness  occurred 
in  the  reign  of  Sennacherib,  and  to  allow  that  there  has 
been  an  error  somewhere  in  the  numbering  of  the  years. 
It  is  remarkable  that  the  name  of  Merodach-baladan 
does  not  help  us  to  decide  between  the  two  dates.  There 
was  a  Merodach-baladan  in  rebellion  against  Sargon  in 
710,  and  there  was  one  in  rebellion  against  Sennacherib 
in  705.  It  has  not  yet  been  put  past  doubt  as  to 
whether  these  two  are  the  same.  The  essential  is  that 
there  was  a  Merodach-baladan  alive,  real  or  only 
claimant  king  of  Babylon,  about  705,  and  that  he  was 
likely  at  that  date  to  treat  with  Hezekiah,  being  himself 
in  revolt  against  Assyria.  Unable  to  come  to  any 
decision  about  the  conflicting  numbers,  we  leave 
uncertain  the  date  of  the  events  recounted  in 
chaps,  xxxviii.,  xxxix.  The  original  form  of  the 
narrative,  but  wanting  Hezekiah's  hymn,  is  given  in 
2  Kings  XX.* 

We  have  given  to  this  chapter  the  title  "An  Old 
Testament  Believer's  Deathbed ;  or,  The  Difference 
Christ  has  made,"  not  because  this  is  the  only  spiritual 
suggestion  of  the  story,  but  because  it  seems  to  the 
present  expositor  as  if  this  were  the  predominant  feeling 


*  Isa.  zxzviiL,  xxxix.,  has  evidently  been  abridged  Trom  2  Kings  zx« 
and  in  some  point*  has  to  be  correcled  by  the  latter.  Cbap,  xxxviii 
21,  23,  of  course,  must  be  brought  forward  before  ver.  7. 
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left  in  Christian  minds  after  reading  for  us  the  story. 
In  Hezekiah's  conduct  theje  is  much  of  courage  for  us 
to  admire,  as  there  are  other  elements  to  warn  us  ;  but 
wiwB  we  have  read  the  whole  story,  we  find  ourseK'es 
mayiag.  What  a  difference  Christ  has  made  to  me! 
Take  Hezekiah  from  two  points  of  view,  and  then  let 
the  narrati\T  itself  bring  out  this  difference. 

Here  is  a  man,  who,  although  he  lived  more  than 
twenty-five  centuries  ago,  is  brought  quite  close  to  our 
aide.  Death,  who  herds  all  men  into  his  narrow  fold 
baa  crushed  this  Hebrew  king  so  close  to  us  that  we 
can  feel  his  very  heart  beat.  Hezekiah's  hymn  gives 
tta  entrance  into  the  fellowship  of  his  sufferings.  By 
tlie  figures  he  so  skilfully  uses  he  makes  us  feel  that 
pain,  the  shortness  of  life,  the  suddenness  of  death 
and  the  utter  blackness  beyond  were  to  him  just  what 
tfaey  are  to  us.  And  yet  this  kinship  in  pain,  and 
fear  and  ignorance  only  makes  us  the  more  aware  of 
aocnething  else  which  we  have  and  he  has  noL 

Again,  here  is  a  man  to  whom  religion  gave  all  it 
could  give  without  the  help  of  Christ ;  a  believer  in 
the  religion  out  of  which  Christianity  sprang,  perhaps 
the  moat  representative  Old  Testament  believer  we  could 
find,  for  Hezekiali  was  at  once  the  collector  of  what  was 
best  in  its  literature  and  the  reformer  of  what  was 
worst  in  its  worship ;  a  man  permeated  by  the  past 
fietf  of  his  Church,  and  enjoying  as  his  guide  and 
pbilosopher  the  boldest  prophet  who  ever  preached  the 
future  developments  of  its  spirit  Yet  when  we  put 
Hezekiah  and  all  that  Isaiah  can  give  him  on  one  side, 
wc  shall  again  feel  for  ourselves  on  the  other  what  a 
difference  Christ  has  made. 

This  difference  a  simple  study  of  the  narrative  will 
j«'«w«»  clear. 
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In  those  days  Hezekiah  became  sick  unto  death.  They 
were  critical  days  for  Judah — no  son  bom  to  the  king 
(2  Kings  xxi.  i),  the  work  of  reformation  in  Judah  not 
yet  consolidated,  the  big  world  tossing  in  revolution  all 
around.  Under  God,  everything  depended  on  an  ex- 
perienced ruler ;  and  this  one,  without  a  son  to  succeed 
him,  was  drawing  near  to  death.  We  will  therefore 
judge  Hezekiah's  strong  passion  for  life  to  have  been 
patriotic  as  well  as  selfish.  He  stood  in  the  midtime  of 
his  days,  with  a  faithfully  executed  work  behind  him 
and  so  good  an  example  of  kinghood  that  for  years 
Isaiah  had  not  expressed  his  old  longing  for  the 
Messiah.  The  Lord  had  counted  Hezekiah  righteous ; 
that  twin-sign  had  been  given  him  which  more  than  any 
other  assured  an  Israelite  of  Jehovah's  favour — a  good 
conscience  and  success  in  his  work.  Well,  therefore, 
might  he  cry  when  Isaiah  brought  him  the  sentence  of 
death,  Ah,  now,  Jehovah,  remember,  /beseech  Thee,  how  I 
have  walked  before  Thee  in  truth  and  with  a  perfect  lieari, 
and  have  done  that  which  is  good  in  Thine  eyes.  And 
Hezekiah  wept  with  a  great  weeping. 

There  is  difficulty  in  the  strange  story  which  follows. 
The  dial  was  probably  a  pyramid  of  steps  on  the  top  of 
which  stood  a  short  pillar  or  obelisk.  When  the  sun 
rose  in  the  morning,  the  shadow  cast  by  the  pillar  would 
fall  right  down  the  western  side  of  the  pyramid  to  the 
bottom  of  the  lowest  step.  As  the  sun  ascended  the 
shadow  would  shorten,  and  creep  up  inch  by  inch  to  the 
foot  of  the  pillar.  After  noon,  as  the  sun  began  to 
descend  to  the  west,  the  shadow  would  creep  down 
the  eastern  steps ;  and  the  steps  were  so  meastired  that 
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each  one  marked  a  certain  degree  of  time.  It  was 
probably  afternoon  when  Isaiah  visited  the  king.  The 
shadow  was  going  down  according  to  the  regular  law ; 
the  sign  consisted  in  causing  the  shadow  to  shrink  up 
tbe  steps  again.  Such  a  reversal  of  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  the  shadow  may  have  been  caused  in  either  of 
two  ways:  by  the  whole  earth  being  thrown  back  on  its 
axis,  which  we  may  dismiss  as  impossible,  or  by  the 
occurrence  of  the  phenomenon  known  as  refraction. 
Refraction  is  a  disturbance  in  the  atmosphere  by  which 
tbe  rays  of  the  sun  are  bent  or  deflected  from  their 
tiatural  course  into  an  angular  one.  In  this  case, 
instead  of  shooting  straight  over  the  top  of  the 
obelisk,  the  rays  of  the  sun  had  been  bent  down 
and  inward,  so  that  the  shadow  flod  up  to  the  foot  of 
the  obelisk.  There  are  many  things  in  the  air  which 
might  cause  this ;  it  is  a  phenomenon  often  observed; 
and  the  Scriptural  narratives  imply  that  on  this  occasion 
it  was  purely  local  (2  Chron.  xxxii.  31).  Had  we  only 
the  narrative  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  the  explanation 
would  have  been  easy.  Isaiah,  having  given  the  sentence 
o^  death,  passed  the  dial  in  the  palace  courtyard,  and 
saw  the  shadow  lying  ten  degrees  farther  up  than  it 
should  have  done,  the  sight  of  which  coincided  with 
the  inspiration  that  the  king  would  not  die ;  and  Isaiah 
went  back  to  announce  to  Hezekiah  his  reprieve,  and 
naturally  call  his  attention  to  this  as  a  sign,  to  which  a 
weak  and  desponding  man  would  be  glad  to  cling.  But 
the  original  narrative  in  the  book  of  Kings  tells  us 
that  Isaiah  ofifered  Hezekiah  a  choice  of  signs :  that 
the  shadow  should  either  advance  or  retreat,  and  that 
the  king  chose  the  latter.  The  sign  came  in  answer  to 
Isaiah's  prayer,  and  is  narrated  to  us  as  a  special  Divine 
interposition.      But   a   medicine  accompanied   it,  and 
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Hezekiah  recovered  through  a  poultice  of  figs  laid  on 
the  boil  from  which  he  suffered. 

While  recognising  for  our  own  faith  the  uselessness 
of  a  discussion  on  this  sign  offered  to  a  sick  man,  let 
us  not  miss  the  moral  lessons  of  so  touching  a  narrative, 
nor  the  sympathy  with  the  sick  king  which  it  is  fitted  to 
produce,  and  which  is  our  best  introduction  to  the  study 
of  his  hymn. 

Isaiah  had  performed  that  most  awful  duty  of  doctor 
or  minister  the  telling  of  a  friend  that  he  must  die. 
Few  men  have  not  in  their  personal  experience  a  key 
to  the  prophet's  feelings  on  this  occasion.  The  leaving 
of  a  dear  friend  for  the  last  time  ;  the  coming  out  into 
the  sunlight  which  he  will  nevermore  share  with  us; 
the  passing  by  the  dial ;  the  observation  of  the  creeping 
shadow  ;  the  feeling  that  it  is  only  a  question  of  time ; 
the  passion  of  prayer  into  which  that  feeling  throws  us 
that  God  may  be  pleased  to  put  off  the  hour  and  spare 
our  friend ;  the  invention,  that  is  born,  like  prayer,  of 
necessity  :  a  cure  we  suddenly  remember ;  the  confidence 
which  prayer  and  invention  bring  between  them ;  the 
return  with  the  joyful  news ;  the  giving  of  the  order 
about  the  remedy — cannot  many  in  their  degree  rejoice 
with  Isaiah  in  such  an  experience  ?  But  he  has,  too,  a 
conscience  of  God  and  God's  work  to  which  none  of  us 
may  pretend  :  he  knows  how  indispensable  to  that  work 
his  royal  pupil  is,  and  out  of  this  inspiration  he  pro- 
phesies the  will  of  the  Lord  that  Hezekiah  shall  recover. 

Then  the  king,  with  a  sick  man's  sacramental  longing, 
asks  a  sign.  Out  through  the  window  the  courtyard  ia 
visible ;  there  stands  the  same  step-dial  of  Ahaz,  the 
long  pillar  on  the  top  of  the  steps,  the  shadow  creeping 
down  them  through  the  warm  afternoon  sunshine. 
To   the   sick  man   it  must  have  been  like  the  finger 
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of  death  con-.ing  nearer.  ShaH  Ike  shadow,  asks 
the  prophet,  go  forward  ten  steps  or  go  back  ten 
sttps?  It  is  easy,  says  the  king,  alarmed,  /or  tht 
shadow  to  go  doixm  ten  steps.  Easy  for  it  to  go 
downl  Has  he  not  been  feeling  that  all  the  afternoon? 
•  Do  not,"  we  can  fancy  him  saying,  with  the  gasp  of  a 
man  who  has  been  watching  its  irresistible  descent — 
"  do  not  let  that  black  thing  come  fartlier ;  but  let  the 
shadow  go  backward  ten  steps." 

The  shadow  returned,  and  Hezekiab  got  his  sign. 
But  when  he  was  well,  he  used  it  for  more  than  a  sign. 
He  read  a  great  spiritual  lesson  in  it  The  time,  which 
upon  the  dial  had  been  apjiarently  thrown  back,  had  in 
his  life  been  really  thrown  back  ;  and  God  had  given 
him  his  years  to  live  over  again.  The  past  was  to  be  as 
if  it  had  never  been,  its  guilt  and  weakness  wiped  out 
Thou  hast  cast  behind  Thy  back  ail  my  sins.  As  a  new- 
bom  child  Hezekiah  felt  himself  uncommitted  by  the 
past,  not  a  sin's-doubt  nor  a  sin's-cowardice  in  him, 
with  the  heart  of  a  little  child,  but  yet  with  the 
strength  and  dignity  of  a  grown  man,  for  it  is  the 
magic  of  tribulation  to  bring  innocence  with  experience. 
/  shaJi  go  so/t/y,  or  literally,  with  dignity  or  caution,  as 
m  a  procession,  all  my  years  because  of  the  bitterness  of 
my  soul.  O  Lord,  upon  such  things  do  men  live;  and 
altogether  in  them  is  the  life  of  my  spirit.  .  .  .  Behold, 
for  perfection  was  it  bitter  to  me,  so  bitter.  And  through 
it  all  there  breaks  a  new  impression  of  God.  IVhat 
shall  I  say  ?  He  hath  both  spoken  with  me,  and  HimselJ 
hath  done  iL  As  if  afraid  to  impute  his  profits  to  the 
mere  experience  itself,  In  them  is  the  life  of  my  spirit, 
he  breaks  in  with  Yea,  Thou  hast  recovered  me;  yea, 
Thou  hast  made  me  to  live.  And  then,  by  a  very 
pr^nant  construction,  he   adds,   Thou   hast  loved  my 
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soul  out  of  the  pit  of  destruction ;  that  is,  of  course, 
loved,  and  by  Thy  love  lifted,  but  he  uses  the  one  word 
loved,  and  gives  it  the  active  force  of  drawing  or 
lifting.  In  this  lay  the  head  and  glory  of  Hezekiah's 
experience.  He  was  a  religious  man,  an  enthusiast 
for  the  Temple  services,  and  had  all  bis  days  as 
his  friend  the  prophet  whose  heart  was  with  the 
heart  of  God  ;  but  it  was  not  through  any  of  these 
means  God  came  near  him,  not  till  he  lay  sick  and  had 
turned  his  face  to  the  waU.  Then  indeed  he  cried, 
What  shall  I  say  ?  He  hath  both  spoken  with  me,  and 
Himself  hath  done  it  I 

Forgiveness,  a  new  peace,  a  new  dignity  and  a  visit 
from  the  living  God  I  Well  might  Hezekiah  exclaim  that 
it  was  only  through  a  near  sense  of  death  that  men 
rightly  learned  to  live.  Ah,  Lord,  it  is  upon  these  things 
that  men  live;  and  wholly  therein  is  tlie  life  of  my  spirit. 
It  is  by  these  things  men  live,  and  therein  I  have 
learned  for  the  first  time  what  life  is  I 

In  all  this  at  least  we  cannot  go  beyond  Hezekiah, 
and  he  stands  an  example  to  the  best  Christian  among 
us.  Never  did  a  man  bring  richer  harvest  from  the 
fields  of  death.  Everything  that  renders  life  really  life 
— peace,  dignity,  a  new  sense  of  God  and  of  His  for- 
giveness— these  were  the  spoils  which  Hezekiah  won  in 
his  struggle  with  the  grim  enemy.  He  had  snatched 
from  death  a  new  meaning  for  life ;  he  had  robbed 
death  of  its  awful  pomp,  and  bestowed  this  on  careless 
life.  Hereafter  he  should  walk  with  the  step  and  the 
mien  of  a  conqueror — /  shall  go  in  solemn  procession 
all  my  years  because  of  the  bitterness  of  my  sottl — or  with 
the  carefulness  of  a  worshipper,  who  sees  at  the  end  of 
his  course  the  throne  of  the  Most  High  God,  and  makes 
aU  his  life  an  aacent  thither. 
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This  is  the  effect  which  every  great  sorrow  and  strug- 
gle has  upon  a  noble  soul.  Come  to  the  streets  of  the 
iivix^.  Who  are  these,  whom  we  can  so  easily  distin- 
guish Irom  the  crowd  by  their  finnness  of  step  and  look 
of  peace,  walking  softly  where  some  spurt  and  some 
halt,  holding,  without  rest  or  haste,  the  tenor  of  their 
way,  as  if  they  marched  to  music  heard  by  their  ears 
alone  ?  These  are  they  which  have  come  out  of  great 
tribulation.  They  have  brought  back  into  time  the 
sense  of  eternity.  They  know  how  near  the  invisible 
worlds  lie  to  this  one,  and  the  sense  of  the  vast  silences 
sdlls  all  idle  laughter  in  their  hearts.  The  life  that  is 
to  other  men  chance  or  sport,  strife  or  hurried  flight,  has 
for  them  its  allotted  distance  ;  is  for  them  a  measured 
march,  a  constant  worship.  For  the  bittenuss  of  their 
soml  tkey  go  in  procession  all  their  years.  Sorrow's 
subjects,  they  are  our  kings  ;  wrestlers  with  death,  our 
veterans :  and  to  the  rabble  armies  of  society  they  set 
the  step  of  a  nobler  life. 

Count  especially  the  young  man  blessed,  who  has 
Icwked  into  the  grave  before  he  has  faced  the  great 
temptations  of  the  world,  and  has  not  entered  the  race  o 
life  till  be  has  learned  his  stride  in  the  race  with  death. 
They  tell  us  that  on  the  outside  of  civilisation,  where  men 
carry  their  lives  in  their  hands,  a  most  thorough  polite- 
ness and  dignity  are  bred,  in  spite  of  the  want  of  settled 
habits,  by  the  sense  of  danger  alone  ;  and  we  know  how 
battle  and  a  deadly  climate,  pestilence  or  the  perils  o 
the  sea  have  sent  back  to  us  the  roost  careless  of  our 
youth  with  a  self-possession  and  regularity  of  mind, 
that  it  would  have  been  hopeless  to  ejipect  them  to 
develop  amid  the  trivial  trials  of  village  Ufe. 

But  the  greatest  duty  of  us  men  is  not  to  seek  nor  to 
pray  for  such  comoats  with  death.    It  is  when  God  has 
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found  these  for  us  to  remain  true  to  our  memories  of 
them.  The  hardest  duty  of  life  is  to  remain  true  to  our 
psalms  of  deliverance,  as  it  is  certainly  life's  greatest 
temptation  to  fall  away  from  the  sanctity  of  sorrow, 
and  suffer  the  stately  style  of  one  who  knows  how 
near  death  hovers  to  his  line  of  march  to  degenerate 
into  the  broken  step  of  a  wanton  hfe.  This  was 
Hezekiah's  temptation,  and  this  is  why  the  story  of 
his  fall  in  the  thirty-ninth  chapter  is  placed  beside  his 
vows  in  the  thirty-eighth — to  warn  us  how  easy  it  is 
for  those  who  have  come  conquerors  out  of  a  struggle 
with  death  to  fall  a  prey  to  common  life.  He  had  said, 
/  will  walk  softly  all  my  years  ;  but  how  arrogantly  and 
rashly  he  carried  himself  when  Merodach-baladan  sent 
the  embassy  to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery.  It 
was  not  with  the  dignity  of  the  veteran,  but  with  a 
childish  love  of  display,  perhaps  also  with  the  too  rest- 
less desire  to  secure  an  alliance,  that  he  showed  the 
envoys  his  storehouse,  the  silver,  and  the  gold,  and  the 
spices,  and  the  precious  oil,  and  ail  the  house  0/  his  armour 
and  all  that  was  found  in  his  treasures.  There  was 
nothing  which  Hezekiah  did  not  show  them  in  his  house 
nor  in  all  his  dominion.  In  this  behaviour  there  was 
neither  caution  nor  sobriety,  and  we  cannot  doubt  but 
that  Hezekiah  felt  the  shame  of  it  when  Isaiah  sternly 
rebuked  him  and  threw  upon  all  his  house  the  dark 
shadow  of  captivity. 

It  is  easier  to  win  spoils  from  death  than  to  keep 
them  untarnished  by  life.  Shame  bums  warm  in  a 
soldier's  heart  when  he  sees  the  arms  he  risked  hfe  to 
win  rusting  for  want  of  a  httle  care.  Ours  will  not  bum 
less  if  we  discover  that  the  strength  of  character  we 
brought  with  us  out  of  some  great  tribulation  has  been 
slowly    weakened    by    subsequent    self-indulgence  or 
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vanity.  How  awful  to  have  fought  for  character  with 
death  only  to  squander  it  upon  Ufe  1  It  is  well  to  keep 
praying,  "  My  God,  suffer  me  not  to  forget  my  bonds 
and  my  bitterness.  In  my  hours  of  wealth  and  ease, 
and  health  and  peace,  by  the  memory  of  1  hy  judge- 
ments deliver  me,  good  Lord." 


VL 


So  far  then  Hezekiah  is  an  example  and  warning  to 
us  alL  With  all  our  faith  in  Christ,  none  of  us,  in  the 
things  mentioned,  may  hope  to  excel  this  Old  Testament 
believer.  But  notice  very  particularly  that  Hezekiah's 
ijaith  and  fortitude  are  profitable  only  for  this  life.  It 
is  when  we  begin  to  think.  What  of  the  life  to  come? 
that  we  perceive  the  infinite  difference  Christ  has  made. 

We  know  what  Hezekiah  felt  when  his  back  was 
turned  on  death,  and  he  came  up  to  life  again.  But 
what  did  he  feel  when  he  faced  the  other  way,  and  hia 
back  was  to  life  ?  With  his  back  to  life  and  facing  death- 
wards,  Hezekiah  saw  nothing,  tliat  was  worth  hoping 
for.  To  him  to  die  was  to  leave  God  behind  him, 
to  leave  the  face  of  God  as  surely  as  he  was  leaving 
the  face  of  man.  /  said,  I  shall  not  see  Jah,  Jah  in 
Uu  land  of  the  living;  I  shall  gaze  upon  man  no  more 
trUA  the  inhabitants  of  the  world.  The  beyond  was 
not  to  Hezekiah  absolute  nothingness,  for  he  had  his 
conceptions,  the  popular  conceptions  of  his  time,  of  a 
sort  of  existence  that  was  passed  by  those  who  had 
been  men  upon  earth.  The  imagination  of  his  people 
figured  the  gloomy  portals  of  a  nether  world — Sheol, 
the  HoUotB  (Dante's  "  lioUow  realm  "),  or  perhaps  the 
Craving — into  which  death  herds  the  shades  of  men, 
bloodless,  voiceless,  without  love  or  hope  or  aught  that 
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makes  life  worth  living.  With  such  an  existence  be- 
yond, to  die  to  life  here  was  to  Hezekiah  like  as  when 
a  weaver  rolls  up  the  finished  web.  My  life  may  be  a 
pattern  for  others  to  copy,  a  banner  for  others  to  fight 
under,  but  for  me  it  is  finished.  Death  has  cut  it  from 
the  loom.  Or  it  was  like  going  into  captivity.  Mine 
age  is  removed  and  is  carried  away  from  me  into  exile,  like 
a  shepherd's  tent — exile  which  to  a  Jew  was  the  extreme 
of  despair,  implying  as  it  did  absence  from  God,  and 
salvation  and  the  possibility  of  worship.  Sheol  cannot 
praise  Thee;  death  cannot  celebrate  Thee:  they  that  go 
down  into  the  pit  cannot  hope  for  Thy  faithfulness. 

Of  this  then  at  the  best  Hezekiah  was  sure :  a 
respite  of  fifteen  years — nothing  beyond.  Then  the 
shadow  would  not  return  upon  the  dial ;  and  as  the 
king's  eyes  closed  upon  the  dear  faces  of  his  friends, 
his  sense  of  the  countenance  of  God  would  die  too, 
and  his  soul  slip  into  the  abyss,  hopeless  of  God's 
faithfulness. 

It  is  this  awful  anticlimax,  which  makes  us  feel  the 
difilerence  Christ  has  made.  This  saint  stood  in  almost 
the  clearest  light  that  revelation  cast  before  Jesus.  He 
was  able  to  perceive  in  suflVring  a  meaning  and  derive 
from  it  a  strength  not  to  be  exceeded  by  any  Christian. 
Yet  his  faith  is  profitable  for  this  life  alone.  For  him 
character  may  wrestle  with  death  over  and  over  again, 
and  grow  the  stronger  for  every  grapple,  but  death 
wins  the  last  throw. 

It  may  be  said  that  Hezekiah's  despair  of  the  future 
IS  simply  the  morbid  thoughts  of  a  sick  man  or  the 
exaggerated  fancies  of  a  poet.  "  We  must  not,"  it  is 
urged,  "  define  a  poet's  language  with  the  strictness  of  a 
theology."  True,  and  we  must  also  make  some  allow- 
ance for  a  man  dying  prematurely  in  the  midst  of  his 
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dajB.  Bat  if  this  hymn  is  only  poetry,  it  would  bave 
been  «s  easy  to  poetise  on  the  opposite  possibilities 
across  the  grave.  So  quick  an  imagination  as  Hezekiah's 
eoold  aot  have  £aile<J  to  take  advantage  of  the  slightest 
sdntiUa  of  glory  that  pierced  the  cloud.  It  must  be 
that  his  eye  saw  none,  for  all  his  poetry  droops  the 
other  way.  We  seek  in  heaven  for  praise  in  its  fulness ; 
there  we  know  God's  servants  shall  see  Him  face 
to  faat.  But  of  this  Hezekiah  had  not  the  slightest 
inagniation ;  he  anxiously  prayed  that  he  might  recover 
le  strike  Ike  stringed  instruments  all  the  days  of  his  life 
m  tkt  hoHse  of  Jehovah.  The  living,  the  living,  he 
pniattk  time,  as  J  do  this  day;  the  father  to  the  cktldren 
skttO  make  kmomm  Thy  truth.  But  they  that  go  down  into 
the  fit  coMtot  hope  for  Thy  faithfulness. 

Now  compare  all  this  with  the  P&alms  of  Christian 
hope;  with  the  faith  that  fills  Paul;  with  his  ardour 
who  says,  To  me  to  depart  is  far  belter;  with  the  glory 
which  John  beholds  with  open  face:  the  hosts  of  the 
redeemed  praising  God  and  walking  in  the  light  of 
His  (ace,  all  the  geography  of  that  country  laid  down, 
and  the  plan  of  the  new  Jerusalem  declared  to  the 
very  fashion  of  her  stones ;  with  the  audacity  since  of 
Christian  art  and  song :  the  rapture  of  Watts'  hymns 
and  the  exhilaration  of  Wesley's  praise  as  they  contem- 
plate death  ;  and  with  the  joyful  and  exact  antidpations 
of  ao  many  millions  of  common  men  as  they  turn  their 
£kxs  to  the  walL  In  all  these,  in  even  the  Book  of  the 
Re\-elation,  there  is  of  course  a  great  deal  of  pure  fancy. 
But  imagination  never  bursts  in  an}-whither  till  fact 
has  preceded.  And  it  is  just  because  there  is  a  great 
fact  standing  between  us  and  Hezekiah  that  the  pure- 
neaa  of  our  faith  and  the  richness  of  our  imaginatioo 
ti  imwMtality  differ  ao  much  from  his.     That   fact  ia 
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resurrection  and   ascension. 
He  who  has  made  all  the  difference  and  brought  life 
and  immortality  to  light. 

And  we  shall  know  the  difference  if  we  lose  our  faith 
in  that  fact.  For  except  Christ  be  risen  from  the  dead  and 
gone  before  to  a  country  which  derives  all  its  reality  and 
light  for  our  imagination  from  that  Presence,  which  once 
walked  with  us  in  the  flesh,  there  remains  for  us  only 
Hczekiah's  courage  to  make  the  best  of  a  short  reprieve, 
only  Hezekiah's  outlook  into  Hades  when  at  last  we 
turn  our  faces  to  the  walL  But  to  be  stronger  and 
purer  for  having  met  with  death,  as  he  was,  only 
that  we  must  afterwards  succumb,  with  our  purity 
and  our  strength,  to  death — this  is  surely  to  be,  as  Paul 
said,  of  all  men  the  most  miserable. 

Better  far  to  own  the  power  of  an  endless  life,  which 
Christ  has  sealed  to  us,  and  translate  Hezekiah's 
experience  into  the  new  calculus  of  immortality.  If  to 
have  faced  death  as  he  did  was  to  inherit  dignity  and 
peace  and  sense  of  power,  what  glory  of  kingship  and 
queenship  must  sit  upon  those  faces  in  the  other  world 
who  have  been  at  closer  quarters  still  with  the  King  of 
errors,  and  through  Christ  their  strength  have  spoiled 
him  of  his  sting  and  victory  I  To  have  felt  the  worst 
of  death  and  to  have  triumphed — this  is  the  secret  of 
the  peaceful  hearts,  unfaltering  looks  and  faces  of  glory, 
which  pass  in  solemn  procession  of  worship  through  all 
eternity  before  the  throne  of  God. 
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We  shall  consider  the  Old  Testament  views 
future  life  and  resurrection  more  fully  in  chaps.  ] 
and  T'^'*  of  this  volume: 


CHAPTER  XXVL 
BAD  ISAIAH  A   GOSPEL  FOR   THE  INDIVIDUAL  t 

THE  two  narratives,  in  which  Isaiah's  career  cul» 
minates — that  of  the  Deliverance  of  Jerusalem 
(xzxvL  ;  xxxvii.)  and  that  of  the  Recovery  of  Hezekiah 
(xzzviiL ;  xxxix.)^<annot  fail,  coming  together  as  they 
do,  to  suggest  to  thoughtful  readers  a  striking  contrast 
between  Isaiah's  treatment  of  the  community  and  his 
trcBtment  of  the  individual,  between  his  treatment  of 
the  Church  and  his  treatment  of  single  members.  For 
in  the  first  of  these  narratives  we  are  told  how  an 
iUimitable  future,  elsewhere  so  gloriously  described  by 
the  prophet,  was  secured  for  the  Church  upon  earth ; 
but  the  whole  result  of  the  second  is  the  gain  for  a 
representative  member  of  the  Church  of  a  respite  of 
fifteen  years.  Nothing,  as  we  have  seen,  is  promised 
to  the  dying  Hezekiah  of  a  future  life;  no  scintilla  of 
the  light  of  eternity  sparkles  either  in  Isaiah's  promise 
or  in  Hezekiah's  prayer.  The  net  result  of  the  incident 
is  a  reprieve  of  fifteen  years :  fifteen  years  of  a  character 
strengthened,  indeed,  by  having  met  with  death,  out, 
it  would  sadly  seem,  only  in  order  to  become  again  the 
prey  of  the  vanities  of  this  world  (chap,  xx.^ix.).  So 
meagre  a  result  for  the  individual  stands  strangely  out 
against  the  perpetual  glory  and  peace  assured  to  the 
oommunity.      And    it   suggests    this   question :    Had 
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Isaiah  any  real  gospel  for  the  individual  ? 
was  it  ? 

First  of  all,  we  must  remember  that  God  in  His 
providence  seldom  gives  to  one  prophet  or  generation 
more  than  a  single  main  problem  for  solution.  In 
Isaiah's  day  undoubtedly  the  most  urgent  problem — 
and  Divine  problems  are  ever  practical,  not  philo- 
sophical— was  the  continuance  of  the  Church  upon 
earth.  It  had  really  got  to  be  a  matter  of  doubt 
whether  a  body  of  people  possessing  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God,  and  able  to  transfuse  and  transmit  it, 
could  possibly  survive  among  the  political  convulsions 
of  the  world,  and  in  consequence  of  its  own  sin. 
Isaiah's  problem  was  the  reformation  and  survival  of  the 
Church.  In  accordance  with  this,  we  notice  how  many 
of  his  terms  are  collective,  and  how  he  almost  never 
addresses  the  individual.  It  is  the  people,  upon  whom 
he  calls — tlie  nation,  Israel,  the  house  of  Jacob  My  vine- 
yard, the  men  o/Judah  His  pleasant  plantation.  To  these 
we  may  add  the  apostrophes  to  the  city  of  Jerusalem, 
under  many  personifications  :  Ariel,  Ariel,  inhabitress  of 
Zion,  daughter  o/Zion.  When  Isaiah  denounces  sin,  the 
sinner  is  either  the  whole  community  or  a  class  in  the 
community,  very  seldom  an  individual,  though  there  are 
some  instances  of  the  latter,  as  Ahaz  and  Shebna.  It  is 
This  people  hath  rejected,  or  The  people  would  not.  When 
Jerusalem  collapsed,  although  there  must  have  been 
many  righteous  men  still  within  her,  Isaiah  said,  IVhat 
aileth  thee  that  all  belonging  to  thee  have  gone  up  to  the 
housetops?  (xxii.  l).  His  language  is  wholesale.  When 
he  is  not  attacking  society,  he  attacks  classes  or  groups: 
the  rulers,  the  land-grabbers,  the  drunkards,  the  sinners, 
the  judges,  tlie  house  0/  David,  the  priests  and  the  prophets, 
the  women.     And  the  sins  of  these  he  describes  in  their 
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aodal  effects,  or  in  their  results  upon  the  fate  of  the 
whole  people ;  but  he  never,  except  in  two  cases,  gives 
us  their  indi\'idual  results.  He  does  not  make  evident, 
like  Jesus  or  Paul,  the  eternal  damage  a  man's  sin 
ijiflicts  on  his  own  souL 

Similarly  when  Isaiah  speaks  of  God's  grace  and 
salvation  the  objects  of  these  are  again  collective — Ikt 
remnant;  the  escaped  (also  ^  collective  noun) ;  a  holy 
seed;  a  stock  or  stump.  It  is  a  restored  nation  whom  he 
sees  under  the  Messiah,  the  perpetuity  and  glory  of  a 
dty  and  a  State.  What  we  consider  to  be  a  most  per- 
sonal and  particularly  individual  matter — the  forgive- 
ness of  sin — he  promises,  with  two  exceptions,  only 
to  the  community :  This  people  that  dwelleth  therein  hath 
its  iniquity  Jorgiven.  We  can  understand  all  this  s<xJal, 
collective  and  wholesale  character  of  his  language 
only  if  we  keep  in  mind  his  Divinely  appointed  work 
— the  substance  and  perpetuity  of  a  purified  and  secure 
Church  of  God. 

Had  Isaiah  then  no  gospel  for  the  individual  ? 
This  will  indeed  seem  impossible  to  us  if  we  keep  in 
view  the  following  considerations : — 

I.  IsAiAU  HIMSELF  had  passcd  through  a  powerfully 
indi\'idual  experience.  He  had  not  only  felt  the  soli- 
daiity  of  the  people's  sin — /  dwell  among  a  people  o/un- 
tieoM  Itps — he  had  first  felt  his  own  particular  guilt :  / 
am  a  man  of  unclean  lips.  One  who  suffered  the  private 
experiences  which  are  recounted  in  chap,  vi.;  whose 
own  eyes  had  seen  the  King,  Jehovah  0/ hosts;  who  had 
gathered  on  bis  own  lips  his  guilt  and  felt  the  fire  come 
from  heaven's  altar  by  an  angelic  messenger  specially  to 
purify  him ;  who  had  further  devoted  himself  to  God's 
service  with  so  thrilling  a  sense  of  his  own  responsibility, 
and  had    so  thereby  felt  his  solitary   and  individual 
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mission — he  surely  was  not  behind  the  very  greatest  of 
Christian  saints  in  the  experience  of  guilt,  of  personal 
obligation  to  grace  and  of  personal  responsibility. 
Though  the  record  of  Isaiah's  ministry  contains  no 
narratives,  such  as  fill  the  ministries  of  Jesus  and  Paul, 
of  anxious  care  for  individuals,  could  he  who  wrote  of 
himself  that  sixth  chapter  have  failed  to  deal  with  men 
as  Jesus  dealt  with  Nicodemus,  or  Paul  with  the  Philip- 
pian  gaoler?  It  is  not  picturesque  fancy,  nor  merely  a 
reflection  of  the  New  Testament  temper,  if  we  realize 
Isaiah's  intervals  of  relief  from  political  labour  and  re- 
ligious reform  occupied  with  an  attention  to  individual 
interests,  which  necessarily  would  not  obtain  the  perma- 
nent record  of  his  public  ministry.  But  whether  this  be 
so  or  not,  the  sixth  chapter  teaches  that  for  Isaiah  all 
public  conscience  and  public  labour  found  its  necessary 
preparation  in  fwrsonal  religion. 

2.  But,  again,  Isaiah  bad  an  iNorviDUAi.  for  his 
IDEAL.  To  him  the  future  was  not  only  an  established 
State;  it  was  equally,  it  was  first,  a  glorious  king. 
Isaiah  was  an  Oriental.  We  modems  of  the  West 
place  our  reliance  upon  institutions ;  we  go  forward  upon 
ideas,  In  the  East  it  is  personal  influence  that  tells, 
persons  who  are  expected,  followed  and  fought  for. 
The  history  of  the  West  is  the  history  of  the  advance 
of  thought  of  the  rise  and  decay  of  institutions,  to 
which  the  greatest  individuals  are  more  or  less  sah- 
ordinate.  The  history  of  the  East  is  the  annals  of 
personalities ;  justice  and  energy  in  a  ruler,  not  political 
principles,  are  what  impress  the  Oriental  imagination. 
Isaiah  has  carried  this  Oriental  hope  to  a  distinct  and 
lofty  pitch.  The  Hero  whom  he  exalts  on  the  margin 
of  the  future,  as  its  Author,  is  not  only  a  person  of 
great  majesty,  but  a  character  of  considerable  decision. 
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At  first  only  the  rigorous  virtues  of  the  ruler  are  attri- 
buted to  Him  (chap.  xi.  i  ff.),  but  afterwards  the  graces 
and  influence  of  a  much  broader  and  sweeter  humanity 
(xxxiL  2).  Indeed,  in  this  latter  oracle  we  saw  that 
Isaiah  spoke  not  so  much  of  his  great  Hero,  as  of  what 
any  individual  might  become.  A  man,  he  says,  shall  be 
as  an  hiding-plau  front  the  wind.  Personal  influence 
is  the  spring  of  sodal  progress,  the  shelter  and  fountain 
force  of  the  community.  In  the  following  verses  the 
eficct  of  so  pure  and  inspiring  a  presence  is  traced 
la  the  discrimination  of  individual  character — each 
man  standing  out  for  what  he  is — which  Isaiah  defines 
as  his  second  requisite  for  social  progress.  In  all  this 
there  is  much  for  the  individual  to  ponder,  much  to 
inspire  him  with  a  sense  of  the  value  and  responsibility 
of  his  own  character,  and  with  the  certainty  that  by 
himself  he  shall  be  judged  and  by  himself  stand  or  fall. 
The  worthless  person  shall  be  no  more  called  princely,  nor 
the  knave  said  to  be  bountiful. 

3.  If  any  details  of  character  are  wanting  in  the 
picture  of  Isaiah's  Hero,  they  are  supplied  by  Hezekiah's 
Sfxr-AMALYSis  (ohap.  xxxviii.).  We  need  not  repeat 
what  we  have  said  in  the  previous  chapter  of  the  king's 
appreciation  of  what  is  the  strength  of  a  man's  character, 
and  particularly  of  how  character  grows  by  grappling 
with  death.  In  this  matter  the  most  experienced  of 
Christian  saints  may  learn  from  Isaiah's  pupiL 

Isaiah  had  then,  without  doubt,  a  gospel  for  the 
individual ;  and  to  this  day  the  individual  may  plainly 
read  it  in  his  book,  may  truly,  strongly,  joyfully  live 
try  it — so  deeply  does  it  begin,  so  much  does  it  help  to 
•elf-knowledge  and  self-analysis,  so  lofty  are  the  ideals 
and  responsibilities  which  it  presents.  But  is  it  true 
that  Isaiah's  gospel  is  for  this  life  only  ? 
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Was  Isaiah's  silence  on  the  immortality  of  the  indi- 
vidual due  wholly  to  the  cause  we  have  suggested  in 
the  beginning  of  this  chapter — that  God  gives  to  each 
prophet  his  single  problem,  and  that  the  problem  o( 
Isaiah  was  the  endurance  of  the  Church  upon  earth  ? 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  only  partly  the  explanation. 
The  Hebrew  belonged  to  a  branch  of  humanity — 
the  Semitic — which,  as  its  history  proves,  was  unable 
to   develop   any   strong    imagination   of,   or   practical 
interest  in,  a  future  life  apart  from  foreign  influence 
or   Divine   revelation.     The  pagan   Arabs  laughed  at 
Mahommed  when  he  preached  to  them  of  the  Resur- 
rection ;    and   even    to-day,   after  twelve  centuries  of 
Moslem  influence,  their  descendants  in  the  centre  of 
Arabia,  according  to  the  most  recent  authority,'  fail  to 
form  a  clear  conception  of,  or  indeed  to  take  almost  any 
practical    interest   in,  another   world.      The   northern 
branch  of  the  race,   to  which  the  Hebrews  belonged, 
derived  from  an  older  civilisation  a  prospect  of  Hades, 
that  their  own  fancy  developed  with  great  elaboration. 
This  prospect,  however,  which  we  shall  describe  fully 
in   connection    with   chaps,   xiv.   and   xxvi.,   was  one 
absolutely   hostile    to    the    interests  of   character    in 
this   life.     It    brought    all   men,    whatever    their    life 
had  been  on  earth,  at  last  to  a  dead  level  of  unsub- 
stantial and  hopeless  existence.     Good  and  evil,  strong 
and  weak,  pious  and  infidel,  alike  became  shades,  joy- 
less and  hopeless,  without  even  the  power  to  praise  God. 
We  have  seen  in  Hezekiah's  case  how  such  a  prospect 
unnerved  the  most  pious  souls,  and  that  revelation,  even 
though  represented  at  his  bedside  by  an  Isaiah,  oSered 
him    no   hope   of  an    issue   from    it     The   strength 
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ot  character,  bowever,  which  Hezekiah  professes  to 
have  won  in  grappling  with  death,  added  to  the 
doseness  of  communion  with  God  which  he  enjoyed 
in  this  life,  only  brings  out  the  at>surdity  of  such 
a  conclusion  to  life  as  the  prospect  of  Sheol  offered  to 
die  individual.  If  he  was  a  pious  man,  if  he  was  a 
nun  who  had  never  felt  himself  deserted  by  God  in 
this  life,  he  was  bound  to  revolt  from  so  God-for- 
laken  an  existence  after  death.  This  was  actually 
the  line  along  which  the  Hebrew  spirit  went  out  to 
vktoiy  over  those  gloomy  conceptions  of  death,  that 
were  yet  unbroken  by  a  risen  Christ.  Thou  wilt  not, 
the  saint  triumphantly  cried,  leave  my  soul  in  Sheol,  not 
wUt  Thou  suffer  Thine  holy  one  to  see  corruptioH.  It  was 
£utb  in  the  almightiness  and  reasonableness  of  God's 
wajrs,  it  was  conviction  of  p)ersonal  righteousness,  it 
was  the  sense  that  the  Lord  would  not  desert  His  own 
in  death,  which  sustained  the  believer  in  face  of  that 
awful  shadow  through  which  no  light  of  revelation  had 
yet  broken. 

If  these,  then,  were  the  wings  by  which  a  believing 
soul  under  the  Old  Testament  soared  over  the  grave, 
Isaiah  maj*  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  the  hope  of 
personal  immortality  just  in  so  far  as  he  strengthened 
them.  By  enhancing  as  he  did  the  value  and  beauty  of 
individual  character,  by  emphasizing  the  indwelling  of 
God's  Spirit,  he  was  bringing  life  and  immortality  to  light, 
even  though  he  sp>oke  no  word  to  the  dying  about  the 
fact  of  a  glorious  life  beyond  the  grave.  By  assisting  to 
create  in  the  individual  that  character  and  sense  of  God, 
which  alone  could  assure  him  he  would  never  die,  but 
pass  fh>m  the  praise  of  the  Lord  in  this  Ufe  to  a  nearer 
enjoyment  of  His  presence  beyond,  Isaiah  was  working 
along  the  only  line  by  which  the  Spirit  rf  God  seems  to 
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have  assisted  the  Hebrew  mind  to  an  assurance  of 
heaven. 

But  further  in  his  favourite  gospel  of  the  Reasonable- 
ness OF  God — that  God  does  not  work  fruitlessly,  nor 
create  and  cultivate  with  a  view  to  judgement  and  de- 
struction— Isaiah  was  furnishing  an  argument  for  per- 
sonal immortality,  the  force  of  which  has  not  been  ex- 
hausted. In  a  receiit  work  on  The  Destiny  of  Man  *  the 
philosophic  author  maintains  the  reasonableness  of  the 
Divine  methods  as  a  ground  of  belief  both  in  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  race  upon  earth  and  in  the 
immortality  of  the  individual.  *'  From  the  first  dawning 
of  life  we  see  all  things  working  together  towards  one 
mighty  goal — the  evolution  of  the  most  exalted  and 
spiritual  faculties  which  characterize  humanity.  Has 
all  this  work  been  done  for  nothing?  Is  it  all 
ephemeral,  all  a  bubble  that  bursts,  a  vision  that  fades  ? 
On  such  a  view  the  riddle  of  the  universe  becomes  a 
riddle  without  a  meaning.  Thu  more  thoroughly  we 
comprehend  the  process  of  evolution  by  which  things 
have  come  to  be  what  they  are,  the  more  we  are  likely 
to  feel  that  to  deny  the  everlasting  persistence  of  the 
spiritual  element  in  man  is  to  rob  the  whole  process  of 
its  meaning.  It  goes  far  towards  putting  us  to  per- 
manent intellectual  confusion.  For  my  own  part,  I 
believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  not  in  the  sense 
in  which  1  accept  demonstrable  truths  of  science,  but 
as  a  supreme  act  of  faith  in  the  reasonableness  of  God's 
work." 

From  the  same  argument  Isaiah  drew  only  the 
former  of  these  two  conclusions.  To  him  the  certainty 
that  God's  people  would  survive  ilie  impending  deluge 
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of  Assyria's  brute  force  was  based  on  his  faith  that  the 
Lord  is  a  God  of  judgement^  of  reasonable  law  and 
method,  and  could  not  have  created  or  fostered  so 
9|iuitnal  a  people  only  to  destroy  them.  The  progress 
of  religion  upon  earth  was  certain.  But  does  not 
Isaiah's  method  equally  make  for  the  immortality  of 
the  individual  ?  He  did  not  draw  this  conclusion,  but 
be  laid  down  its  premises  with  a  confidence  and  rich- 
ness of  illustration  that  have  never  been  excelled. 

We,  therefore,  answer  the  question  we  put  at  the 
banning  of  the  chapter  thus : — Isaiah  had  a  gospel  for 
the  individual  for  this  life,  and  all  the  necessary  premises 
fd.  a  gospel  for  the  individual  for  the  life  to  come. 
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IN  the  first  thirty-nine  chapters  of  the  Book  of 
Isaiah — the  half  which  refers  to  the  prophet's 
own  career  and  the  politics  contemporary  with  that 
— we  find  four  or  five  prophedes  containing  no 
reference  to  Isaiah  himself  nor  to  any  Jewish  king 
under  whom  be  laboured,  and  painting  both  Israel  and 
the  foreign  world  in  quite  a  different  state  from  that  in 
which  they  lay  during  his  lifetime.  These  prophecies 
are  chap,  ziii,  an  Oracle  announcing  the  Fall  of 
Babylon,  with  its  appendix,  chap.  xiv.  I — 23,  the 
Promise  of  Israel's  Deliverance  and  an  Ode  upon  the 
Fall  of  the  Babylonian  Tyrant;  chaps,  zxiv. — xxvii., 
a  series  of  Visions  of  the  breaiting  up  of  the  universe, 
of  restoration  from  exile,  and  even  of  resurrection  from 
the  dead ;  chap,  xzxiv.,  the  Vengeance  of  the  Lord  upon 
Edom  ;  and  chap,  xxxv.,  a  Song  of  Return  from  Exile. 

lo  these  prophecies  Assyria  is  no  longer  the  dominant 
world-force,  nor  Jerusalem  the  inviolate  fortress  of  God 
and  His  people.  If  Assyria  or  Egypt  is  mentioned,  it 
is  but  as  one  of  the  three  classical  enemies  of  Israel ; 
and  Babylon  is  represented  as  the  head  and  front  of 
the  hostile  world.  The  Jews  are  no  longer  in  political 
freedom  and  possession  of  their  own  land  ;  they  are 
either  in  exile  or  just  returned  from  it  to  a  depopu- 
lated country.  With  these  altered  circumstances  come 
another   temper   and   new    doctrine.     The    horizon    is 
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different,  and  the  hopes  that  flush  in  dawn  upon  it  are 
not  quite  the  same  as  those  which  we  have  contemplated 
with  Isaiah  in  his  immediate  future.  It  is  no  longer  the 
repulse  of  the  heathen  invader;  the  inviolateness  of 
the  sacred  city ;  the  recovery  of  the  people  from  the 
shock  of  attack,  and  of  the  land  from  the  trampling  of 
armies.  But  it  is  the  people  in  exile,  the  overthrow 
of  the  tyrant  in  his  own  home,  the  opening  of  prisc^n 
doors,  the  laying  down  of  a  highway  through  the 
wilderness,  the  triumph  of  return  and  the  resumption 
of  worship.  There  is,  besides,  a  promise  of  the  resur- 
rection, which  we  have  not  found  in  the  prophecies 
we  have  considered. 

With  such  differences,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  many 
have  denied  the  authorship  of  these  few  prophecies  to 
Isaiah.  This  is  a  question  that  can  be  looked  at  calmly. 
It  touches  no  dogma  of  the  Christian  faith.  Especially 
it  does  not  involve  the  other  question,  so  often — and, 
we  venture  to  say,  so  unjustly — started  on  this  point, 
Could  not  the  Spirit  of  God  have  inspired  Isaiah  to 
foresee  all  that  the  prophecies  in  question  foretell,  even 
though  he  lived  more  than  a  century  before  the  people 
were  in  circumstances  to  understand  them  ?  Certainly, 
God  is  almighty.  The  question  is  not,  Could  He  have 
done  this  ?  but  one  somewhat  different :  Did  He  do 
it?  and  to  this  an  answer  can  be  had  only  from  the 
prophecies  themselves.  If  these  mark  the  Babylonian 
hostility  or  captivity  as  already  upon  Israel,  this  is 
a  testimony  of  Scripture  itself,  which  we  cannot  over- 
look, and  beside  which  even  unquestionable  traces  oi 
similarity  to  Isaiah's  style  or  the  fact  that  these  oracles 
are  bound  up  with  Isaiah's  own  undoubted  prophecies 
have  little  weight  "  Facts  "  of  style  will  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  any  one  uho  know*  how  they  are 
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employed  by  both  sides  in  such  a  question  as  this ; 
while  the  certainty  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah  was  put 
mto  its  present  form  subsequently  to  his  life  will 
permit  of, — and  the  evident  purpose  of  Scripture  to 
secure  moral  impressiveness  rather  than  historical 
consecutiveness  will  account  for, — later  oracles  being 
bound  up  with  unquestioned  utterances  of  Isaiah. 

Only  one  of  the  prophecies  in  question  confirms  the 
tradition  that  it  is  by  Isaiah,  viz.,  chap,  xiii.,  which  bears 
the  title  Oracle  of  Babylon  which  Isaiah,  son  oj  AmoM, 
did  ue;  but  titles  are  themselves  so  much  the  report  of 
tradition,  being  of  a  later  date  than  the  rest  of  the  text, 
that  it  is  best  to  argue  the  question  apart  from  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  Isaiah's  authorship  of  these  pro- 
phecies, or  at  least  the  possibility  of  his  having  written 
them,  is  usually  defended  by  appealing  to  his  promise 
of  the  return  from  exile  in  chap.  xi.  and  his  threat  of 
a  Babylonish  captivity  in  chap,  xxxix.  This  is  an  argu- 
ment that  has  not  been  fairly  met  by  those  who  deny 
the  Isaianic  authorship  of  chap?,  xiii — xiv.  23,  xxiv. — 
xxvii.,  and  xxxv.  It  is  a  strong  argument,  for  while,  as 
we  have  seen  (p.  201),  there  are  good  grounds  for  beUev- 
ing  Isaiah  to  have  been  likely  to  make  such  a  prediction 
of  a  Babylonish  captivity  as  is  attributed  to  him  in  chapi 
xxxix.  6,  almost  all  the  critics  agree  in  leaving  chap.  xL 
to  him.  But  if  chap.  xL  is  Isaiah's,  then  he  undoubtedly 
spoke  of  an  exile  much  more  extensive  than  had  taken 
place  by  his  own  day.  Nevertheless,  even  this  ability 
in  zL  to  foretell  an  exile  so  vast  does  not  account  for 
passages  in  xiii. — xiv.  23,  xxiv. — xxNni.,  which  represent 
the  Exile  either  as  present  or  as  actually  over.  No  one 
who  reads  these  chapters  without  prejudice  can  fail  to 
Seel  the  force  of  such  passages  in  leading  him  to  decide 
far  aa  exilk  or  post-exii  c  authorship  (see  pp.  429  S.}. 
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Another  argument  against  attributing  these  pro- 
phecies to  Isaiah  is  that  their  visions  of  the  last 
things,  representing  as  they  do  a  judgement  on  the 
whole  world,  and  even  the  destruction  of  the  whole 
material  universe,  are  incompatible  with  Isaiah's  loftiest 
and  final  hope  of  an  inviolate  Zion  at  last  relieved  and 
secure,  of  a  land  freed  from  invasion  and  wondrously 
fertile,  with  all  the  converted  world,  Assyria  and  Egypt, 
gathered  round  it  as  a  centre.  This  question,  however, 
is  seriously  complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  his  youth 
Isaiah  did  undoubtedly  prophesy  a  shaking  of  the  whole 
world  and  the  destruction  of  its  inhabitants,  and  by  the 
probability  that  his  old  age  survived  into  a  period,  whose 
abounding  sin  would  again  make  natural  such  wholesale 
predictions  of  judgement  as  we  find  in  chap.  xxiv. 

Still,  let  the  question  of  the  eschatology  be  as  obscure 
as  we  have  shown,  there  remains  this  clear  issue.  In 
some  chapters  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  which,  from  our 
knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  his  times,  we  know 
must  have  been  published  while  he  was  alive,  we  learn 
that  the  Jewish  people  has  never  left  its  land,  nor  lost 
its  independence  under  Jehovah's  anointed,  and  that 
the  inviolateness  of  Zion  and  the  retreat  of  the  Assyrian 
invaders  of  Judah,  without  effecting  the  captivity  of  the 
Jews,  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  endurance  of 
God's  kingdom  on  earth.  In  other  chapters  we  find 
that  the  Jews  have  left  their  land,  have  been  long  in 
exile  (or  from  other  passages  have  just  returned),  and 
that  the  religious  essential  is  no  more  the  independ- 
ence of  the  Jewish  State  under  a  theocratic  king,  but 
only  the  resumption  of  the  Temple  worship.  Is  it 
possible  for  one  man  to  have  written  both  these  sets  of 
chapters  ?  Is  it  possible  for  one  age  to  have  produced 
them  ?    That  is  the  whole  question. 


CHAPTER  XXVIL 

BABYLON  AND  LUCIFER. 
tSAiAB  xiL  t* — zJt.  S3  (datb  oiicxaTAaiX 

THIS  double  orade  is  against  the  City  (xiii.  9— 
xiv.  2)  and  the  Tyrant  (xiv.  3 — 23)  of  Babylon. 

L  The  Wicked  City  (xiiL  2 — xiv.  23). 

The  first  part  is  a  series  of  hurried  and  vanishing 
•eeoes  —  glimpses  of  ruin  and  deliverance  caught 
through  the  smoke  and  turmoil  of  a  Divine  war.  The 
drama  opens  with  the  erection  of  a  gathering  standard 
upon  a  bare  mountain  (ver.  2).  He  who  gives  the  order 
e^>lains  it  (ver.  3),  but  is  immediately  interrupted  by 
Hark  I  a  tumult  on  tlie  mountains,  like  a  great  peopU. 
Hark  I  the  surge  of  the  kingdoms  of  nations  gathering 
logttktr.  Jehovah  of  hosts  is  mustering  the  host  of  war. 
It  ia  the  day  of  Jehovah  that  is  near,  the  day  of  His 
war  and  of  His  judgement  upon  the  world. 

This  Old  Testament  expression,  the  day  of  the  Lord, 
starts  so  many  ideas  that  it  is  difficult  to  seize  any  one 
of  them  and  say  this  is  just  what  is  meant.  For  day 
with  a  possessive  pronoun  suggests  what  has  been  ap- 
pointed aforehand,  or  what  must  come  round  in  its 
turn ;  means  also  opportunity  and  triumph,  and  also  swift 
performance  after  long  delay.  All  these  thoughts  are 
exdted  when  we  couple  a  day  with  any  person's  name- 
And    therefore  as  with  every  dawn  some  one  awakca 
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saying,  This  is  my  day;  as  with  every  dawn  comes 
some  one's  chance,  some  soul  gets  its  wish,  some  will 
shows  what  it  can  do,  some  passion  or  principle  issues 
into  fact :  so  God  also  shall  have  His  day,  on  which 
His  justice  and  power  shall  find  their  full  scope  and 
triumph.  Suddenly  and  simply,  like  any  dawn  that 
takes  its  turn  on  the  round  of  time,  the  great  decision 
and  victory  of  Divine  justice  shall  at  last  break  out 
of  the  long  delay  of  ages.  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  oj 
Jehovah  is  near;  as  des/niciion  from  the  Destructive 
does  it  come.  Very  savage  and  quite  universal  is  its 
punishment.  Every  human  heart  melleth.  Countless 
faces,  white  with  terror,  light  up  its  darkness  like 
flames.  Sinners  are  to  be  exterminated  out  of  the  earth; 
the  world  is  to  be  punished  for  its  iniquity.  Heaven, 
the  stars,  sun  and  moon  aid  the  horror  and  the 
darkness,  heaven  shivering  above,  the  earth  quaking 
beneath ;  and  between,  the  peoples  like  shepherdless 
sheep  drive  to  and  fro  through  awful  carnage. 

From  ver.  17  the  mist  lifts  a  little.  The  vague  turmoil 
clears  up  into  a  siege  of  Babylon  by  the  Medians,  and 
then  settles  down  into  Babylon's  ruin  and  abandonment 
to  wild  beasts.  Finally  (xiv.  l)  comes  the  religious 
reason  of  so  much  convulsion  :  For  Jehovah  will  have 
compassion  upon  Jacob,  and  choose  again  Israel,  and 
settle  them  upon  their  own  ground;  and  the  foreign 
sojourner  shall  join  himself  to  them,  and  they  shall  asso- 
ciate themselves  to  the  house  of  Jacob. 

This  prophecy  evidently  came  to  a  people  already 
in  captivity — a  very  diflerent  circumstance  of  the 
Church  of  God  from  that  in  which  we  have  seen  her 
under  Isaiah.  But  upon  this  new  stage  it  is  still  the 
same  old  conquest.  Assyria  has  fallen,  but  Babylon 
bae  taken  her   place.     The  old  spirit  of  cruelty   and 
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covctoianess  has  entered  a  new  body ;  the  only  change 
ifl  that  it  has  become  wealth  and  luxury  instead  of 
brute  force  and  military  glory.  It  is  still  selfishness 
and  pride  and  atheism.  At  this,  our  first  introduction 
to  Babylon,  it  might  have  been  proper  to  explain  why 
throughout  the  Bible  from  Genesis  to  Revelation  this 
one  city  should  remain  in  fact  or  symbol  the  enemy  of 
God  and  tb«  stronghold  of  darkness.  But  we  post- 
pone what  may  be  said  of  her  singular  reputation, 
till  we  come  to  the  second  part  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
where  Babylon  plays  a  larger  and  more  distinct  role. 
Here  her  destruction  is  simply  the  most  striking 
episode  of  the  Divine  judgement  upon  the  whole  earth. 
Babylon  represents  civilisation ;  she  is  the  brow  of 
the  world's  pride  and  enmity  to  God.  One  distinctively 
Babylonian  characteristic,  however,  must  not  be  passed 
over.  With  a  ring  of  irony  in  his  voice,  the  prophet 
declares,  Behold,  1  stir  up  the  Medes  against  thee,  who 
regard  not  stiver  and  take  no  pleasure  in  gold.  The 
worst  terror  that  can  assail  us  is  the  terror  of  forces, 
whose  character  we  cannot  fathom,  who  will  not 
stop  to  parley,  who  do  not  understand  our  language 
nor  our  bribes.  It  was  such  a  power,  with  which 
the  resourceful  and  luxurious  Babylon  was  threatened. 
With  money  the  Babylonians  did  all  they  wished  to 
do,  and  believed  everything  else  to  be  possible.  They 
had  subsidised  kings,  bought  over  enemies,  seduced 
the  peoples  of  the  earth.  I'he  foe  whom  God  now  sent 
them  was  impervious  to  this  influence.  From  their 
pure  highlands  came  down  upon  corrupt  civilisation 
a  simple  people,  whose  banner  was  a  leathern  apron, 
whose  goal  was  not  booty  nor  ease  but  power  and 
mastery,  who  came  not  to  rob  but  to  displace. 
The    hiinai   of    the  passage   are   two :    that    the 
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people  of  God  are  something  distinct  from  civilisation, 
though  this  be  universal  and  absorbent  as  a  very 
Babylon ;  and  that  the  resources  of  civilisation  are 
not  even  in  material  strength  the  highest  in  the 
universe,  but  God  has  in  His  armoury  weapons  heed- 
less of  men's  cunning,  and  in  His  armies  agents 
impervious  to  men's  bribes.  Every  civilisation  needs 
to  be  told,  according  to  its  temper,  one  of  these  two 
things.  Is  it  hypocritical  ?  Then  it  needs  to  be  told 
that  civilisation  is  not  one  with  the  people  of  God. 
Is  it  arrogant  ?  Then  it  needs  to  be  told  that  the 
resources  of  civilisation  are  not  the  strongest  forces  in 
God's  universe.  Man  talks  of  the  triumph  of  mind 
over  matter,  of  the  power  of  culture,  of  the  elasticity 
of  civilisation ;  but  God  has  natural  forces,  to  which 
all  these  are  as  the  worm  beneath  the  hoof  of  the 
horse :  and  if  moral  need  arise.  He  will  call  His  brute 
forces  into  requisition.  Howl  ye,  for  the  day  of  Jehovah 
is  near;  as  destruction  from  the  Destructive  does  it  come. 
There  may  be  periods  in  man's  history  when,  in  opposi- 
tion to  man's  unholy  art  and  godless  civilisation,  God 
can  reveal  Himself  only  as  destruction. 


II.  Thz  Tyrant  (xiv.  3 — 23). 

To  the  prophecy  of  the  overthrow  of  Babylon  there 
is  annexed,  in  order  to  be  sung  by  Israel  in  the 
hour  of  her  deliverance,  a  satiric  ode  or  taunt-song 
(Heb.  mashal,  Eng.  ver.  parable)  upon  the  King  of 
Babylon.  A  translation  of  this  spirited  poem  in  the 
form  of  its  verse  (in  which,  it  is  to  be  regretted,  it 
has  not  been  rendered  by  the  English  revisers)  will 
be  more  instructive  than  a  full  commentary.  But  the 
following  remarks  of  introduction  are  necessary.  The 
word   mashal,   by   which    this  cde  is  entided,  meaiia 
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amiparisoH,  simthtude  or  parabU,  and  was  applicable  to 
e?ejy  sentence  cooaposed  of  at  least  two  members  that 
cotDpared  or  contrasted  their  subjects.  As  the  great 
bulk  of  Hebrew  poetry  is  sententiotis,  and  largely  de- 
pends for  rhythm  upon  its  paralleUsm,  mashal  received 
a  geoeral  applicatioa ;  and  while  another  tcnn — shir — 
Bore  properly  denotes  lyric  poetry,  mashal  is  applied 
to  rhythmical  passages  in  the  Old  Testament  of  almost 
all  tempera :  to  mere  ^predictions,  proverbs,  orations, 
ladres  or  taunt-songs,  as  here,  and  to  didactic  pieces. 
The  paraDelism  of  the  verses  in  our  ode  is  too  evident  to 
need  an  index.  But  the  parallel  verses  are  next  grouped 
into  strophes.  In  Hebrew  poetry  this  division  is 
frequently  effected  by  the  use  of  a  refrain.  In  our  ode 
there  is  no  re&ain,  but  the  strophes  are  easily  distin^ 
gnisbed  by  £flereoce  of  subject-matter.  Hebrew  poetry 
does  not  employ  rhyme,  but  maltcs  use  of  assonance 
and  to  ■  much  less  extent  of  alliteration — a  form  which 
»  More  frequent  in  Hebrew  prose.  In  our  ode  there  is 
not  moch  either  of  assonance  or  alliteration.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  ode  has  but  to  be  read  to  break  into 
a  certain  rough  and  swinging  rhythm.  This  is  produced 
by  long  venes  rising  alternate  with  short  ones  failing. 
Hebrew  verse  at  no  time  relied  for  a  metrical  effect  upon 
die  modem  device  of  an  equal  or  proportionate  number 
of  sj^Iables.  The  longer  verses  of  this  ode  are  some- 
times  too  short,  the  shorter  too  long,  variations  to  which 
a  mde  chant  could  readily  adapt  itself.  But  the  alter- 
■■liaB  of  long  and  short  is  sustained  throughout,  except 
fcr  a  break  at  ver.  lo  by  the  introduction  of  the  formula 
Amd  Ikey  answered  and  iaid,  which  evidently  ought  to  < 
Ifbrakng  and  a  short  verse  if  the  number  of  double 
;  in  the  second  strophe  is  to  be  the  same  as  it  is 
the  first  and  in  the  third. 


The  scene  of  the  poem,  the  Underworld  and  abode  of 
the  shades  of  the  dead,  is  one  on  which  some  of  the 
most  splendid  imagination  and  music  of  humanity  has 
been  expended.  But  we  must  not  be  disappointed  if  we 
do  not  here  find  the  rich  detail  and  glowing  fancy  of 
Virgil's  or  of  Dante's  vision.  This  simple  and  even 
rude  piece  of  metre,  liker  ballad  than  epic,  ought  to 
excite  our  wonder  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  failed  to 
imagine  as  for  what,  being  at  its  disposal,  it  has  reso- 
lutely stinted  it.self  in  employing.  For  it  is  evident 
that  the  author  of  these  lines  had  within  his  reach  the 
rich,  fantastic  materials  of  Semitic  mythology,  which 
are  familiar  to  us  in  the  Babylonian  remains.  With  ao 
austerity,  that  must  strike  every  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  these,  he  uses  only  so  much  of  them  as  to  enable 
him  to  render  with  dramatic  force  his  simple  theme — 
the  vanity  of  human  arrogance.* 

For  this  purpose  he  employs  the  idea  of  the  Under- 
world which  was  prevalent  among  the  northern  Semitic 
peoples.  Sheol — the  gaping  or  craving  place — which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  describe  in  detail  when  we  come 
to  speak  of  belief  in  the  resurrection,t  is  the  state 
after  death  that  craves  and  swallows  all  living.  There 
dwell  the  shades  of  men  amid  some  unsubstantial 
reflection  of  their  earthly  state  (ver.  9),  and  with  con- 
sciousness and  passion   only   sufficient  to  greet   the 


'"Those  principles  of  natural  philosophy  which  iroothered  lh« 
religions  of  the  East  with  their  rank  and  injurious  growth  are  alrooK 
entirely  absent  from  the  religion  of  the  Hebrews.  Here  the  motive- 
power  of  development  is  to  be  found  in  ethical  ideas,  which,  though 
not  indeed  alien  to  the  life  of  other  nations,  were  not  the  source  from 
which  their  rehgious  notions  were  derived." — (Lotic's  littrnwtmu, 
Eag.  Transl,  U.,  466.) 
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rival  of  the  oew-comer  and  express  satiric  wonder  at 
All  (vcr.  9)l     With  the  arrogance  of  the  BabjrloaiaD 
fciuga,  this  tyrant  thought  to  scale  the  hea%-ens  to  set  his 
timxie  io  the  mount  of  assembly  of  the  immortals,  to 
tkt  Most  High*     But  his  fate  is  the  fate  of  all 
go  down  to  the  weakness  and  emptiness  of 
?^>»*'"*      Here,  let  us  carefully  observe,  there  is  no  trace 
^X  a  judgement  for  reward  or  punishment.     The  new 
^rictxm  of  death  simply  passes  to  his  place  among  his 
eqtiala.     There  was  enough  of  contrast   between    the 
arrogance  of  a  tyrant    claiming  Divinity  and  his  fall 
into  the  common  receptacle  of  mortality  to  point  the 
prophet's  moral  without  the  addition  of  infernal  tor- 
ment.    Do  we  wish  to  know  the  actual  punishment  of 
Ixts   pride  and   cruelty?     It   is   ^nsible   above   ground 
^aCropbe  4) ;   not  with  his  spirit,  but  with  his  corpse ; 
noC  with  himself,  but  with  his  wretched  family.     His 
cmpse  is  unburied,  his  family  exterminated ;  his  name 
<Ssappeara  from  the  earth.! 

Thus,  by  the  help  of  only  a  few  fragments  from  the 
popular   mythology,    the   sacred   satirist   achieves   his 


*  It  is  kowcrer,  oolj  Just  to  *dd  Out,  as  Mr.  Sayce  has  pointed  oot 
h  Ifce  Bibbat  Lectare*  for  1S87  (p.  365),  the  claims  of  Babyloniaa 
Uses  aad  kcrocs  far  a  icat  oa  the  mountain  of  the  gods  were  oo( 
>l»pji  acre  atrogaBcc,  bat  the  first  efforts  of  the  Babylonian  mind  to 
laaaetpate  irtrif  £roai  the  gloooy  conceptions  of  Hades  and  provide  a 
■in thy  iBBBOrtalirf  far  virtue.  Still  most  of  the  kings  who  pray 
far  •■  cstTBaee  aaoaf  Uie  gods  do  ao  on  the  plea  that  they  bare  bees 
■11 1 1  Mfiil  tj-raats — a  considerable  difference  from  such  an  aaaoiuc* 
M  that  cf  tbe  sixteenth  Psalm. 

t  Tke  popalar  Semitic  conception  of  Hades  contained  within  it 
»'**>»'•  (nulcs  of  condition,  according  to  the  merits  of  men,  Bor  any 
trace  ef  an  inlersal  tormoit  in  aggravation  of  the  unsubstantial  state 
••  wUdi  an  ara  eqaally  redaced.  This  statrmmt  is  true  of  the 
OH  TcataaaeM  Iffl  at  leaat  the  Book  of  Dantd.    Sheet  ■■  lit  by  ■« 
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purpose.  His  severe  monotheism  is  remarkable  in 
its  contrast  to  Babylonian  poems  upon  similar  subjects. 
He  will  know  none  of  the  gods  of  the  underworld 
In  place  of  the  great  goddess,  whom  a  Babylonian 
would  certainly  have  seen  presiding,  with  her  minions, 
over  the  shades,  he  personi6es — it  is  a  frequent 
figure  of  Hebrew  poetry — the  abyss  itself.  Sheol 
shuddereth  at  thee.  It ,  is  the  same  when  he  speaks 
(ver.  13)  of  the  deep's  great  opposite,  that  mount  of 
assembly  of  the  gods,  which  the  northern  Semites 
believed  to  soar  to  a  silver  sky  in  the  recesses  of  th* 
norik  (ver.  14),  upon  the  great  range  which  in  that 
direction  bounded  the  Babylonian  plain.  This  Hebrew 
knows  of  no  gods  there  but  One,  whose  are  the 
stars,  who  is  the  Most  High.  Man's  arrogance  and 
cruelty  are  attempts  upon  His  majesty.  He  inevitably 
overwhelms  them.  Death  is  their  penalty :  blood  and 
squalor  on  earth,  the  concourse  of  shuddering  ghosts 


below. 


The  kings  of  the  earth  set  themselves^ 
And  the  rulers  take  counsel  together. 
Against  the  Lord  and  against  His  Anointed, 
He  that  sitteth  in  the  heavens  shall  laugh  ; 
The  Lord  shall  have  them  in  derision. 


He  who  has  heard  that  laughter  sees  no  comedy  in 
aught    else.      This  is    the  one    unfailing  subject  of 


lurid  fires,  such  as  made  the  later  Christian  hell  intolerable  to  the  lost. 
That  life  is  unsubstantial ;  that  darkness  and  dust  abound  ;  above  all, 
that  God  is  not  there,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  praise  Him,  is  all 
the  punishment  which  is  given  in  Sheol.  Extraordinary  vice  ia 
punished  above  ground,  in  the  name  and  family  of  the  sinner.  ShcoI, 
with  its  monotony,  ii  for  average  men ;  but  extraordinary  piety 


tccak  away  Irom  it  (Pa.  zri.). 
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Hebrew  satire,  and  it  forms  the  irony  and  the  n'gour 
of  the  foUowing  ode.' 

The  only  other  remarks  necessary  are  these.  In 
ver.  9  the  Authorized  Version  has  not  attempted  to 
reproduce  the  humour  of  the  original  satire,  which 
s^es  them  that  were  chief  men  on  earth  chief-goats 
ot  the  herd,  bell-wethers.  The  phrase  they  that  g^ 
damn  to  the  stones  of  the  pit  should  be  transferred  from 
ycr.  19  to  ver.  20. 

And  thou  shall  lift  up  this  proverb  upon  th4  King  of 
Baiyton,  and  shalt  say, — 


Ak  I  ttOted  is  the  tyna^ 

And  stilled  is  the  fur;  I 
Broke  bath  Jchovsh  the  rod  of  the  wiek«4^ 

Sceftre  of  despots : 
Stroke  of  (the)  peoples  with  paitio^ 

Stroke  unremitting 
Treading  in  wrath  (the)  natiou^ 

Trampling  unceasing. 
Quiet,  at  rest,  is  the  whole  eartl^ 

They  break  into  singing ; 
Efca  the  pines  are  jubilant  for  the% 

Lebanon's  cedars  I 
*  Since  thou  liasl  low,  cometh  not  uy 

FaUer  against  ua.' 

n. 

flhreol  from  under  shaddereth  at 

To  meet  thine  arriral. 
Stirring  up  lor  thee  the  shades, 

All  great-goats  of  earth  1 
Lifieth  erect  trom  their  throne* 

All  kings  of  peoples. 


*  Seaden  win  remember  ■  paralld  to  this  ode  in  Carlyle's  Eunoos 
dieter  00  Louis  the  Unforgotten.  No  modem  has  rivalled  Carlyle 
te  kia  iaheritaoee  of  this  satire,  except  it  be  he  whoa  Carlyle  called 
■thit  lew  blackguard  Heine.* 
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10.  AU  of  them  answer  and  say  to  thee,^ 

"Tbou,  too,  made  flaccid  like  u% 

To  us  hast  been  levelled  I 
Hurled  to  Sheol  is  the  pride  of  tixt% 

Clang  of  the  harps  of  thee; 
Under  thee  strewn  are  (the)  maggots 

Thy  coverlet  worma," 

UL 

How  art  thou  fallen  from  beavoi 

Daystar,  son  of  the  dawn 
(How)  art  thou  hewn  down  to  eart^ 

Hurtler  at  nations. 
And  thou,  thou  didst  say  in  thine  b«M^ 

"The  heavens  will  I  scale, 
Far  up  to  the  stars  of  God 

Lift  high  my  throne, 
And  sit  on  the  mount  of  assembly. 

Far  back  of  the  north, 
I  will  climb  on  the  heights  of  (the)  doa^ 

I  will  match  the  Most  Higbl* 
Ah  t  to  Sheol  thou  art  burle^ 

Far  back  of  the  pit  I 

IV. 

Who  see  thee  at  thee  are  gazing  { 

Upon  they  they  muse : 
b  this  the  man  tliat  staggered  the  eu4^ 

Shaker  of  kingdoms? 
Setting  the  world  like  the  desa^ 

Its  cities  be  tore  down  ; 
Ita  prisoners  Le  loosed  not 

(Each  of  them)  homeward. 
AU  kings  of  peoples,  yes  all, 

Are  lying  in  their  state ; 
But  thou  I  thou  art  flung  from  thy  gm% 

Like  a  stick  that  is  loathsome. 
Beshrouded  with  slain,  the  pierced  of  the 

Like  a  corpse  that  is  trampled. 
They  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  a  oyp^ 

Shalt  not  be  with  them  in  burial. 
For  thy  land  thou  hast  ruined. 

Thy  people  bast  tlaughtercd. 
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Shall  not  be  mentiooed  for  aj* 

Seed  of  the  wicked  I 
Set  for  his  children  •  shamUe^ 

For  gaOt  of  their  fithen  t 
They  shall  not  rise,  oor  inherit  (the)  earl^ 

Nor  fill  the  bee  of  the  world  with  aXua, 


Bat  I  win  arise  upon  them, 

Saj'cth  Jehovah  of  hosts ; 
And  1  will  cut  off  from  Babal 

Record  and  remnant. 
And  scaoa  and  seed, 

Sailh  Jchorah  : 
Tea,  I  will  make  it  the  bittero'i  herttag^ 

Karshea  of  water  I 
Aad  I  will  iweep  it  with  aweep*  of  dcslnifrtifc 

fi^eth  J«fao«ah  of  hoaty 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


rSE  EFFECT  OF  SIN    ON    OUR   MATERIAL 
CIRCUMSTANCE. 

ItAIAH  zziv,    (date  UMCXBTAn). 

THE  twenty-fourth  of  Isaiah  is  one  of  those 
chapters,  which  almost  convince  the  most 
persevering  reader  of  Scripture  that  a  consecutive 
reading  of  the  Authorized  Version  is  an  impossibility. 
For  what  does  he  get  from  it  but  a  weary  and  un- 
intelligent impression  of  destruction,  from  which  he 
gladly  escapes  to  the  nearest  clear  utterance  of  gospel 
or  judgement?  Criticism  affords  little  help.  It  cannot 
clearly  identify  the  chapter  with  any  historical  situation. 
For  a  moment  there  is  a  gleam  of  a  company  standing 
outside  the  convulsion,  and  to  the  west  of  the  prophet, 
while  the  prophet  himself  suffers  captivity.*  But  even 
this  fades  before  we  make  it  out ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
chapter  has  too  universal  an  application — the  language 
is  too  imaginative,  enigmatic  and  even  paradoxical — to 
be  applied   to  an  actual  historical  situation,  or  to  its 

•  Vv.  14 — 16,  which  »ro  very  perplexing.  Id  14  >  compao^ 
is  introduced  to  us  very  vaguely  as  iMos*  or  youdtr  OHts,  who  are 
represented  as  seeing  the  bright  side  of  the  convulsion  which  i* 
the  subject  of  the  chapter.  Thty  cry  aloud Jrom  On  ua;  that  is,  from 
tht  wtit  of  the  prophet  He  is  therefore  in  the  east,  and  io 
captivity,  in  the  centre  of  the  convulsion.  The  problem  is  to  find 
any  actual  historical  situation,  in  which  part  of  Israel  was  in  the 
east  in  captivity,  and  part  in  the  west  free  and  full  of  reasons  for 
praising  God  for  the  calaaity,  out  of  which  their  brethran  law  >o 
••cape  for  tbemaelvcA 
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devdofNBcnt  in  the  inimediate  future.  This  is  an  ideal 
dcacripdoD,  the  apocalypdc  visioo  of  a  last,  great  day 
01  ^tdgcmeot  upc«  the  whole  worid ;  and  perhaps  the 
moral  truths  are  all  the  more  impressive  that  the  reader 
«  sot  distracted  by  temporaiy  or  local  references. 

With  the  very  first  verse  the  prophecy  leaps  far 
beyond  all  particular  or  national  conditions:  Behold, 
JAentk  shaU  be  emptyingtlu  earik  and  nJUng  d;  and  He 
akaS  Imru  it  ufiside  down  amd  scatter  its  inkabSamts, 
This  is  expressive  and  thorough ;  the  words  are  those 
wfaich  were  used  for  cleaning  a  dirty  dish.  To  the 
ootnpleteoess  of  this  opening  verse  there  is  really 
nothing  in  the  chapter  to  add.  AU  the  rest  of  the 
verses  only  illustrate  this  upturning  and  scouring  of 
the  material  universe.  For  it  is  with  the  material 
oniverse  that  the  chapter  is  concerned.  Nothing  is 
■aid  of  the  ^intual  nature  of  man — little,  indeed,  about 
man  at  aO.  He  is  simply  called  Ike  inMabitant  of  the 
earik,  and  the  structure  of  society  (ver.  2)  is  intro- 
'*aced  only  to  make  more  complete  the  ediect  of  the 
coavoisKMi  of  the  earth  itself.  Man  cannot  escape 
those  judgements  which  shatter  his  material  habitation. 
It  is  like  one  of  Dante's  nsioiis.  Terror,  and  Pit  and 
Snare  upon  Ikee,  O  imkabitamt  oftke  earik  I  And  it  skaU 
comelopasa  that  ke  mko_fleetk/rom  Ike  noise  oftke  Terror 
cteff  >U/  into  Ike  Pit,  and  ke  wko  cometk  t^  out  0/  tke 
af  the  Pit  skall  be  taken  in  the  Snare.  For  tke 
n  ki^  are  opened,  and  tke  foundations  of  tke 
mrtk  do  shake.  Broken,  utterfy  broken,  is  the  earth; 
Mkatiered,  utterfy  shattered,  tke  earik;  staggering,  very 
staggering,  tke  eartk;  reeling,  tke  earik  reeletk  like  a 
drunken  man :  ske  smingeth  to  and  fro  like  a  hammock. 
And  so  through  the  rest  of  the  chapter  it  is  the 
material  life  of  man  that  is  cursed :  du  new  tetne,  tke 
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vine,  the  tabrels,  the  harp,  the  song,  and  the  merriness  in 
men's  hearts  which  these  call  forth.  Nor  does  the 
chapter  confine  itself  to  the  earth.  The  closing  verse.s 
carry  the  effect  of  judgement  to  the  heavens  and  far 
limits  of  the  material  universe.  The  host  of  the  high 
ones  on  high  (ver.  21)  are  not  spiritual  beings,  the 
angels.  They  are  material  bodies,  the  stars.  Then, 
too,  shall  the  moon  be  confounded,  and  the  stars  ashamed, 
when  the  Lord's  kingdom  is  established  and  His  right- 
eousness made  gloriously  clear. 

What  awful  truth  is  this  for  illustration  of  which  we 
see  not  man,  but  his  habitation,  the  world  and  all  its 
surroundings,  lifted  up  by  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  broken 
open,  wiped  out  and  shaken,  while  man  himself,  as  il 
only  to  heighten  the  effect,  staggers  hopelessly  like 
some  broken  insect  on  the  quaking  ruins?  What 
judgement  is  this,  in  which  not  only  one  city  or  one 
kingdom  is  concerned,  as  in  the  last  prophecy  of  which 
we  treated,  but  the  whole  earth  is  convulsed,  and  moon 
and  sun  confounded  ? 

The  judgement  is  the  visitation  of  man's  sins  on  his 
material  surroundings — The  earth's  transgression  shall 
be  heavy  upon  it;  and  it  shall  rise,  and  not  fall.  The 
truth  on  which  this  judgement  rests  is  that  between 
man  and  his  material  circumstance — the  earth  he 
inhabits,  the  seasons  which  bear  him  company  through 
time  and  the  stars  to  which  he  looks  high  up  in 
heaven — there  is  a  moral  sympathy.  The  earth  also  is 
profaned  under  the  inhabitants  thereof,  because  they  have 
transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant. 

The  Bible  gives  no  support  to  the  theory  that  matter 
itself  is  evil.  God  created  all  things ;  and  God  saa 
every  thing  that  He  had  made;  and,  behold,  it  was  very  good. 
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When,  therefore,  we  read  in  the  Bible  that  the  earth 
is  cursed,  we  read  that  it  is  cursed  for  man's  sake; 
when  we  read  of  its  desolation,  it  is  as  the  efifect  of  man's 
crime.  The  Flood,  the  destruction  of  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah,  the  plagues  of  Egypt  and  other  great  physical 
catastrophes  happened  because  men  were  stubborn  or 
men  were  foul.  We  cannot  help  noticing,  however,  that 
matter  was  thus  convulsed  or  destroyed,  not  only  for 
the  purpose  of  punishing  the  moral  agent,  but  because 
of  some  poison  which  had  passed  from  him  into  the 
unconscious  instruments,  stage  and  circumstance  of 
his  crime.  According  to  the  Bible,  there  would  appear 
to  be  some  mysterious  sympathy  between  man  and 
Nature.  Man  not  only  governs  Nature;  he  infects  and 
informs  her.  As  the  moral  life  of  the  soul  expresses 
itself  in  the  physical  life  of  the  body  for  the  latter's 
health  or  corruption,  so  the  conduct  of  the  human 
race  affects  the  physical  life  of  the  universe  to  its 
farthest  limits  in  space.  When  man  is  reconciled  to 
God,  the  wilderness  blossoms  like  a  rose  ;  but  the  guilt 
of  man  sullies,  infects  and  corrupts  the  place  he 
inhabits  and  the  articles  he  employs;  and  their  destruc- 
tion becomes  necessary,  not  for  his  punishment  so  much 
as  because  of  the  infection  and  pollution  that  is  in  them. 
The  Old  Testament  is  not  contented  with  a  general 
statement  of  this  great  principle,  but  pursues  it  to  all 
sorts  of  particular  and  private  applications.  The  curses 
of  the  Lord  fell,  not  only  on  the  sinner,  but  on  his 
dwelling,  on  his  property  and  even  on  the  bit  of  ground 
these  occupied.  This  was  especially  the  case  with  regard 
to  idolatry.  When  Israel  put  a  pagan  population  to  the 
Bword,  they  were  commanded  to  raze  the  city,  gather 
its  wealth  together,  burn  all  that  was  burnable  and  put 
the  rest  into  the  temple  of  the  Lord  as  a  thing  devoted 
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or  acci4rsecl,  which  it  would  harm  themselves  to  share 
(Deut.  vii.  25,  26  ;  xiii.  7).  The  very  site  of  Jericho  was 
cursed,  and  men  were  forbidden  to  build  upon  its 
honid  waste.  The  story  of  Achan  illustrates  the  same 
principle. 

It  is  just  this  principle  which  chap.  xxiv.  extends 
to  the  whole  universe.  What  happened  in  Jericho 
because  of  its  inhabitants'  idolatry  is  now  to  happen  to 
the  whole  earth  because  of  man's  sin.  The  earth  also 
is  profane  under  her  inhabitants,  because  they  have 
transgressed  the  laws,  changed  the  ordinance,  broken  the 
everlasting  covenant.  In  these  words  the  prophet  takes 
us  away  back  to  the  covenant  with  Noah,  which  he 
properly  emphasizes  as  a  covenant  with  all  mankind. 
With  a  noble  universalism,  for  which  his  race  and  their 
literature  get  too  little  credit,  this  Hebrew  recognises 
that  once  all  mankind  were  holy  unto  God,  who  had 
included  them  under  His  grace,  that  promised  the  fixed- 
ness and  fertility  of  nature.  But  that  covenant,  though 
of  grace,  had  its  conditions  for  man.  These  had  been 
broken.  The  race  had  grown  wicked,  as  it  was  before 
the  Flood ;  and  therefore,  in  terms  which  vividly  recall 
that  former  judgement  of  God — the  windows  on  high  are 
opened — the  prophet  foretells  a  new  and  more  awful 
catastrophe.  One  word  which  he  employs  betrays  bow 
close  he  feels  the  moral  sympathy  to  be  between  man 
and  his  world.  The  earth,  he  says,  is  profane.  This  is  a 
word,  whose  root  meaning  is  that  which  has  fallen  away 
or  separated  itself,  which  is  delinquent.  Sometimes,  per- 
haps, it  has  a  purely  moral  significance,  like  our  word 
"  abandoned  "  in  the  common  acceptance  :  he  who  has 
fallen  far  and  utterly  into  sin,  the  reckless  sinner.  But 
mostly  it  has  rather  the  religious  meaning  of  one  who 
has  fallen  out  of  the  covenant  relation  with  God  an 
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the  relevant  benefits  and  privfleges.  Into  this  covenant 
not  only  Israel  and  iheir  land,  but  humanity  and  the 
whole  world,  have  been  brought.  Is  man  under  cove- 
nant grace  ?  The  world  is  also.  Does  man  fall  ?  So 
does  the  world,  becoming  with  him  profane.  The  con- 
sequence of  breaking  the  covenant  oath  was  expressed 
in  Hebrew  by  a  technical  word ;  and  it  is  this  word 
which,  translated  curse,  is  applied  in  ver.  6  to  the 
earth. 

The  whole  earth  is  to  be  broken  up  and  dissolved. 
What  then  is  to  become  of  the  people  of  God — the  in- 
destructible remnant  ?  Where  are  they  to  settle  ?  In 
this  new  deluge  is  there  a  new  ark  ?  For  answer  the 
prophet  presents  us  with  an  old  paradise  (ver.  23).  He 
has  wrecked  the  universe ;  but  he  says  now,  Jehovah  of 
hosts  shall  dwell  in  Mount  Zion  and  in  Jerusalem,  It  would 
be  impossible  to  find  a  better  instance  of  the  limitations 
of  Old  Testament  prophecy  than  this  return  to  the  old 
dispensation  after  the  old  dispensation  has  been  com- 
mitted to  the  flames.  At  such  a  crisis  as  the  confla- 
gration of  the  universe  for  the  sin  of  man,  the  hope  of 
the  New  Testament  looks  for  the  creation  of  a  new 
heaven  and  a  new  earth,  but  there  is  no  scintilla  of 
such  a  hope  in  this  prediction.  The  imagination  of 
the  Hebrew  seer  is  beaten  back  upon  the  theatre  his 
conscience  has  abandoned.  He  knows  "  the  old  is  out 
of  date,"  but  for  him  "  the  new  is  not  yet  bom  ; "  and, 
therefore,  convinced  as  he  is  that  the  old  roust  pass 
away,  he  is  forced  to  borrow  from  its  ruins  a  pro- 
visional abode  for  God's  people,  a  figure  for  the  truth 
which  grips  him  so  firmly,  that,  in  spite  of  the  death  of 
all  the  universe  for  man's  sin,  there  must  be  a  visible- 
ness  and  locality  of  the  Divine  majesty,  a  place  whert 
the  people  of  God  may  gather  to  bless  His  holy  name. 
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In  this  contrast  of  the  power  of  spiritual  imagination 
possessed  respectively  by  the  Old  and  New  Testaments 
we  must  not,  however,  lose  the  ethical  interest  which 
the  main  lesson  of  this  chapter  has  for  the  individual 
conscience.  A  breaking  universe,  the  great  day  of 
judgement,  may  be  too  large  and  too  far  off  to  impress 
our  conscience.  But  each  of  us  has  his  own  world — 
body,  property  and  environment — which  is  as  much 
and  as  evidently  affected  by  his  own  sins  as  our  chapter 
represents  the  universe  to  be  by  the  sins  of  the 
race. 

To  grant  that  the  moral  and  physical  universes  are 
from  the  same  hand  is  to  affirm  a  sympathy  and  mutual 
reaction  between  them.    This  affirmation  is  confirmed  by  m 
experience,  and  this  experience  is  of  two  kinds.    To  the 
guilty  man  Nature  seems  aware,  and  flashes  back  from  her 
larger  surfaces  the  magnified  reflection  of  his  own  self-  ■ 
contempt  and  terror.    But,  besides,  men  are  also  unable 
to  escape  attributing  to  the  material  instruments  or  sur-  ^ 
roundings  of  their  sin  a  certain  infection,  a  certain  power  ■ 
of  recommunicating  to  their  imaginations  and  memories   " 
the  desire  for  sin,  as  well  as  of  inflicting  upon  them  the  ^ 
pain  and  penalty  of  the  disorder  it  has  produced  among  ■ 
themselves.     Sin,  though  born,  as  Christ  said,  in  the 
heart,  has  immediately  a  material  expression ;  and  we 
may  follow  this  outwards  through  man's  mind,  body  and  ■ 
estate,  not  only  to  find  it  "hindering,  disturbing,  com- 
plicating all,"  but  reinfecting  with  the  lust  and  odour     , 
of  sin  the  will  which  gave  it  birth.     As  sin  is  put  forth  ■ 
by  the  will,  or  is  cherished  in  the  heart,  so  we  find 
error  cloud  the  mind,  impurity  the  imagination,  misery 
the  feelings,  and  pain  and  weariness  infect  the  flesh  and  ■ 
bone.    God,  who  modelled  it,  alone  knows  how  far  man's 


physical  form  has  been  degraded  by  the  sinful  thouj 


and  habits  of  which  for  ages  it  has  been  the  tool  and 
<xpression ;  but  even  our  eyes  may  sometimes  trace 
the  dcspoiler,  and  that  not  only  in  the  case  of  what  are 
preferably  named  sins  of  the  flesh,  but  even  with  lusts 
that  do  not  require  for  their  gratification  the  abuse  of 
the  body.  Pride,  as  one  might  think  the  leasf  fleshly 
of  all  the  vices,  leaves  yet  in  time  her  damning  signa- 
ture, and  will  mark  the  strongest  faces  with  the  sad 
symptoms  of  that  mental  break-down,  for  which  unre- 
strained pride  is  so  often  to  blame.  If  sin  thus 
disfigures  the  body,  we  know  that  sin  also  infects  the 
body.  The  habituated  flesh  becomes  the  suggester  of 
crime  to  the  will  which  first  constrained  it  to  sin,  and 
now  wearily,  but  in  vain,  rebels  against  the  habits  of  its 
instrument.  But  we  recall  all  this  about  the  body  only 
to  say  that  what  is  true  of  the  body  is  true  of  the  soul's 
greater  material  surroundings.  With  the  sentence  Thou 
tkali  surely  die,  God  connects  this  other  :  Cursed  %s  the 
\  gnmndfor  thy  sake. 

When  we  pass  from  a  man's  body,  the  wrapping  we 
find  next  nearest  to  his  soul  is  his  property.  It  has 
always  been  an  instinct  of  the  race,  that  there  is  nothing 
a  man  may  so  infect  with  the  sin  of  his  heart  as  his 
handiwork  and  the  gains  of  his  toiL  And  that  is  a  true 
instinct,  for,  in  the  first  place,  the  making  of  property 
perpetuates  a  man's  own  habits.  If  he  is  successful  in 
business,  then  every  bit  of  wealth  he  gathers  is  a  con- 
firmation of  the  motives  and  tempers  in  which  he  con- 
ducted his  business.  A  man  deceives  himself  as  to 
this,  saying.  Wait  till  I  have  made  enough  ;  then  I  will 
put  away  the  meanness,  the  harshness  and  the  dls- 
bonesty  with  which  I  made  it.  He  shall  not  be  able. 
Just  because  he  has  been  successful,  he  will  continue  in 
hit  habit  without  thinking ;  just  because  there  has  b*en 
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no  break-down  to  convict  of  folly  and  suggest  penitence, 
so  he  becomes  hardened.  Property  is  a  bridge  on 
which  our  passions  cross  from  one  part  of  our  life  to  ■ 


another.  The  Germans  have  an  ironical  proverb  :  "  The 
man  who  has  stolen  a  hundred  thousand  dollars  can 
afford  to  live  honestly."  The  emphasis  of  the  iroi  y 
falls  on  the  words  in  italics :  he  can  afford,  but  ne\-er 
does.  His  property  hardens  his  heart,  and  keeps  him 
from  repentance. 

But  the  instinct  of  humanity  has  also  been  quick  to 
this :  that  the  curse  of  ill-gotten  wealth  passes  like  bad 
blood  from  father  to  child.  What  is  the  truth  in  this 
matter  ?  A  glance  at  history  will  tell  us.  The  accumu- 
lation of  property  is  the  result  of  certain  customs,  habits 
and  laws.  In  its  own  powerful  interest  property  per-  ■ 
petuates  these  down  the  ages,  and  infects  the  fresh  air 
of  each  new  generation  with  their  temper.  How  often  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  it  been  property  gained  under 
unjust  laws  or  cruel  monopolies  which  has  prevented  the 
abolition  of  these,  and  carried  into  gentler,  freer  times 
the  pride  and  exclusiveness  of  the  age,  by  whose  rude 
habits  it  was  gathered.  This  moral  transference,  which 
we  see  on  so  hirge  a  scale  in  public  history,  is  repeated 
to  some  extent  in  every  private  bequest.  A  curse  does 
not  necessarily  follow  an  estate  from  the  sinful  producer 
of  it  to  his  heir ;  but  the  latter  is,  by  the  bequest  itself, 
generally  brought  into  so  close  a  contact  with  his  pre- 
decessor as  to  share  his  conscience  and  be  in  sympathy 
with  his  temper.  And  the  case  is  common  where  an 
heir,  though  absolutely  up  to  the  date  of  his  succession 
separate  from  him  who  made  and  has  left  the  property, 
nevertheless  finds  himself  unable  to  alter  the  methods, 
or  to  escape  the  temper,  in  which  the  property  has  been 
managed.     In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  property  carries 
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conscience  and  transfers  habit;   if  the  guilt  does  not 
descend,  the  infection  does. 

When  we  pass  from  the  effect  of  sin  upon  property 
to  its  effect  upon  circumstance,  we  pass  to  what  we 
can  affirm  with  even  greater  conscience.  Man  has 
the  power  of  permanently  soaking  and  staining  his 
surroundings  with  the  effect  of  sins  in  themselves 
momentary  and  transient.  Sin  increases  terribly  by 
the  mental  law  of  association.  It  is  not  the  gin-shop 
and  the  face  of  wanton  beauty  that  alone  tempt  men 
to  sin.  Far  more  subtle  seductions  are  about  every 
one  of  us.  That  we  have  the  power  of  inflicting  our 
character  upon  the  scenes  of  our  conduct  is  proved 
by  some  of  the  dreariest  experiences  of  life.  A  failure 
in  duty  renders  the  place  of  it  distasteful  and  enervat- 
ing. Are  we  irritable  and  selfish  at  home?  Then  home 
is  certain  to  be  depressing,  and  little  helpful  to  our 
spiritual  growth.  Are  we  selfish  and  niggardly  in  the 
interest  we  take  in  others  ?  Then  the  congregation 
we  go  to,  the  suburb  we  dwell  in,  will  appear  insipid 
and  unprofitable ;  we  shall  be  past  the  possibiUty 
of  gaining  character  or  happiness  from  the  ground 
where  God  planted  us  and  meant  us  to  grow. 
Students  have  been  idle  in  their  studies  till  every 
time  they  enter  them  a  reflex  languor  comes  down 
like  stale  smoke,  and  the  room  they  desecrated  takes 
its  revenge  on  them.  We  have  it  in  our  power  to  make 
our  workshops,  our  laboratories  and  our  studies  places 
of  magnificent  inspiration,  to  enter  which  is  to  receive 
a  baptism  of  industry  and  hope;  and  we  have  power 
to  make  it  impossible  ever  to  work  in  them  again  at 
fiill  pitch.  The  pulpit,  the  pew,  the  very  communion- 
table, come  under  this  law.  If  a  minister  of  God  have 
made  up  his  mind  to  say  nothing  from  his  accustomed 
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place,  which  has  not  cost  him  toil,  to  feci  nothing  but 
a  dependence  on  God  and  a  desire  for  souls,  then  he 
will  never  set  foot  there  but  the  power  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  upon  him.  But  there  are  men  who  would 
rather  set  foot  anywhere  than  in  their  pulpit — men 
who  out  of  it  are  full  of  fellowship,  information, 
and  infective  health,  but  there  they  are  paralysed 
with  the  curse  of  their  idle  past.  How  history  shows 
us  that  the  most  sacred  shelters  and  institutions  of 
man  become  tainted  with  sin,  and  are  destroyed  in 
revolution  or  abandoned  to  decay  by  the  intolerant 
conscience  of  younger  generations  I  How  the  hidden 
life  of  each  man  feels  his  past  sins  possessing  his 
home  and  hearth,  his  pew,  and  even  his  place  at  the 
Sacrament,  till  it  is  sometimes  better  for  his  soul's 
health  to  avoid  these  I 

Such  considerations  give  a  great  moral  force  to  the 
doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament  that  man's  sin  has 
rendered  necessary  the  destruction  of  his  material  cir- 
cumstances, and  that  the  Divine  judgement  includes 
a  broken  and  a  rifled  universe. 

The  New  Testament  has  borrowed  this  vision  from 
the  Old,  but  added,  as  we  have  seen,  with  greater 
distinctness,  the  hope  of  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth. 
We  have  not  concluded  the  subject,  however,  when  we 
have  pointed  this  out,  for  the  New  Testament  has 
another  gospel.  The  grace  of  God  affects  even  the 
material  results  of  sin ;  the  Divine  pardon  that  converts 
the  sinner  converts  his  circumstance  also ;  Clirist  Jesus 
sanctifies  even  the  flesh,  and  is  the  Physician  of  the  body 
as  well  as  the  Saviour  of  the  soul.  To  Him  physical 
evil  abounds  only  that  He  may  show  forth  His  glory 
in  curing  it.  Neither  did  this  man  sin  nor  his  parents, 
but  that  the  works  of  God  should  be  made  manifest  in 
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Um.  To  Paul  the  whole  cruOiom  groatuth  and 
tmmUA  wiA  the  siiuier  titt  now,  the  hour  of  the 
aumex's  redemption.  The  Gospel  bestows  an  evan- 
gelic liberty  which  permits  the  strong  Christian  to 
partake  of  meats  oflered  to  idols.  And,  finally,  alltkmgs 
work  tofftktrfor  good  to  them  that  hve  God,  for  although 
to  the  con\'erted  and  forgiven  sinner  the  material 
pains  which  his  sins  have  brought  on  him  may  con- 
tinue into  his  new  life,  they  are  experienced  by  him 
no  more  as  the  just  penalties  of  an  angry  God,  but 
as  the  Io\-ing,  sanctifying  chastisements  of  his  Fathor 
in  heavea 


CHAPTER  XXIX 
GOVS  POOR. 

ttAIAB  XZtr. — X&ViL  (DATS  OMCnTAIM). 

WE  have  seen  that  no  more  than  the  faintest 
gleam  of  historical  reflection  brightens  the 
obscurity  of  chap,  xxiv.,  and  that  the  disaster  which 
lowers  there  is  upon  too  world-wide  a  scale  to  be 
forced  within  the  conditions  of  any  single  period  in  the 
fortunes  of  Israel.  In  chaps,  xxv. — xxvii.,  which  may 
naturally  be  held  to  be  a  continuation  of  chap,  xxiv., 
the  historical  allusions  are  more  numerous.  Indeed,  it 
might  be  said  they  are  too  numerous,  for  they  con- 
tradict one  another  to  the  perplexity  of  the  most  acute 
critics.  They  imply  historical  circumstances  for  the 
prophecy  both  before  and  after  the  exile.  On  the  one 
band,  the  blame  of  idolatry  in  Judah  (xxviL  9),  the 
mention  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  (xxvii.  12,  13),  and  the 
absence  of  the  name  of  Babylon  are  indicative  of  a 
pre-€xilic  date.*  Arguments  from  style  are  always 
precarious ;  but  it  is  striking  that  some  critics,  who 
deny  that  chaps,  xxiv. — xxvii.  can  have  come  as  a  whole 
from  Isaiah's  time,  piofess  to  see  his  hand  in  certain 
passages.!      Then,     secondly,   through    these    verses 


'The  mention  of  Moab  (xxv.  10,  11)  is  also  consiitent  with  >  { 
•zilic  date,  but  does  not  necessarily  imply  it. 
t£^.,  xxv.  6 — 8,  10,  n  ;  xxviL  10,  11,  9,  la,  13. 
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which  point  to  a  pre-cxilic  date  there  are  woven, 
ahnost  inextricably,  phrases  of  actual  exile :  expres- 
sions of  the  sense  of  li\'ing  on  a  level  and  in  contact 
with  the  heathen  (xivi.  9, 10);  a  request  to  God's  people 
to  withdraw  from  the  midst  of  a  heathen  public  to 
the  privacy  of  their  chambers  (20,  21);  prayers  and 
promises  of  deliverance  from  the  oppressor  (passim) ; 
hopes  of  the  establishment  of  Zion,  and  of  the  re- 
population  of  the  Holy  Land.  And,  thirdly,  some 
verses  imply  that  the  speaker  has  already  returned  to 
Son  itself :  he  says  more  than  once,  in  this  mountain ; 
there  are  hymns  celebrating  a  deliverance  actually 
achieved,  as — God  has  done  a  marvel.  For  Thou  hast 
made  a  citadel  into  a  heap,  a  fortified  city  into  a  ruin,  a 
tttStU  oj  strangers  to  be  no  city,  not  to  be  built  again. 
Such  phrases  do  not  read  as  if  the  prophet  were 
creating  for  the  lips  of  his  people  a  psalm  of  triumph 
against  a  far  future  deliverance ;  they  have  in  them  the 
ring  of  what  has  already  happened. 

This  bare  statement  of  the  allusions  of  the  prophecy 
will  give  the  ordinary  reader  some  idea  of  the  difficul- 
ties of  BibUcal  criticism.  What  is  to  be  made  of  a 
pnqibecy  uttering  the  catch-words  and  breathing  the 
experience  of  three  distinct  periods  ?  One  solution  of 
the  di£5culty  may  be  that  we  have  here  the  composition 
of  a  Jew  already  returned  from  exile  to  a  desecrated 
sanctuary  and  depopulated  land,  who  has  woven 
through  his  original  utterances  of  complaint  and  hope 
tbe  experience  of  earlier  oppressions  and  deliverances, 
uang  even  the  names  of  earlier  tyrants.  In  his  im- 
mediate past  a  great  city  that  oppressed  the  Jews  has 
bUka,  though,  if  this  is  Babylon,  it  is  strange  that 
he  nowhere  names  it  But  his  intention  is  rather 
religious   than  historical;   he  seeks  to  give  a  general 
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representation  of  the  attitude  of  the  world  to  the 
people  of  God,  and  of  the  judgement  which  God  brings 
ou  the  world.  This  view  of  the  composition  is  sup- 
ported by  either  of  two  possible  interpretations  of 
that  difficult  verse  xxvii.  lO :  In  that  day  Jehovah  with 
His  sword,  the  hard  and  the  great  and  the  strong,  shall 
perform  visitation  upon  Leviathan,  Serpent  Elusive,  and 
upon  Leviathan,  Serpent  Tortuous;  and  He  shall  slay  the 
Dragon  that  is  in  the  sea.  Cheyne  treats  these  monsters 
as  mythic  personifications  of  the  clouds,  the  darkness 
and  the  powers  of  the  air,  so  that  the  verse  means  that, 
just  as  Jehovah  is  supreme  in  the  physical  world.  He 
shall  be  in  the  moral.  But  it  is  more  probable  that 
the  two  Leviathans  mean  Assyria  and  Babylon — the 
Elusive  one,  Assyria  on  the  swift-shooting  Tigris ;  the 
Tortuous  one,  Babylon  on  the  winding  Euphrates — 
f  while  the  Dragon  that  is  in  the  sea  or  the  west  is 
Egypt  But  if  the  prophet  speaks  of  a  victory  over 
Israel's  three  great  enemies  all  at  once,  that  means  that 
he  is  talking  universally  or  ideally ;  and  this  impression 
is  further  heightened  by  the  mythic  names  he  gives 
them.  Such  arguments,  along  with  the  undoubted 
post-exilic  fragments  in  the  prophecy,  point  to  a  late 
date,  so  that  even  a  very  conservative  critic,  who  is 
satisfied  that  Isaiah  is  the  author,  admits  that  "  the 
possibility  of  exilic  authorship  does  not  allow  itself  to 
be  denied." 

If  this  character  which  we  attribute  to  the  prophecy 
be  correct — viz.,  that  it  is  a  summary  or  ideal  account 
of  the  attitude  of  the  alien  world  to  Israel,  and  of 
the  judgement  God  has  ready  for  the  world — then, 
though  itself  be  exilic,  its  place  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
is  intelligible.  Chaps,  xxiv. — xxvii.  fitly  crown  the 
long  list  of  Isaiah's  oracles  upon  the  foreign  nations ; 
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they  finally  formulate  the  purposes  of  God  towards  the 
nations  and  towards  Israel,  whom  the  nations  have 
oppressed.  Our  opinions  must  not  be  final  or  dogmatic 
about  this  matter  of  authorship ;  the  obscurities  are 
not  nearly  cleared  up.  But  if  it  be  ultimately  found 
certain  that  this  prophecy,  which  lies  in  the  heart  of 
the  Book  of  Isaiah,  is  not  by  Isaiah  himself,  that 
need  neither  startle  nor  unsettle  us.  No  doctrinal 
question  is  stirred  by  such  a  discovery,  not  even  that 
of  the  accuracy  of  the  Scriptures.  For  that  a  book  is 
entitled  by  Isaiah's  name  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  it  is  all  by  Isaiah ;  and  we  shall  feel  still  less 
compelled  to  believe  that  these  chapters  are  his  when 
we  find  other  chapters  called  by  his  name  while  these 
are  not  said  to  be  by  him.  In  truth  there  is  a  diiSculty 
here,  only  because  it  is  supposed  that  a  book  entitled 
by  Isaiah's  name  must  necessarily  contain  nothing  but 
what  is  Isaiah's  own.  Tradition  may  have  come  to  say 
so ;  but  the  Scripture  itself,  bearing  as  it  does  unmis- 
takable marks  of  another  age  than  Isaiah's,  tells  us  that 
tradition  is  wrong:  and  the  testimony  of  Scripture  is 
surely  to  be  preferred,  especially  when  it  betrays,  as  we 
have  seen,  sufficient  reasons  why  a  prophecy,  though 
not  Isaiah's,  was  attached  to  his  genuine  and  undoubted 
oracles.  In  any  case,  however,  as  even  the  conserva- 
tive critic  whom  we  have  quoted  admits,  "  for  the 
religious  value"  of  the  prophecy  "the  question"  of 
the  authorship  "  is  thoroughly  irrelevant." 

We  shall  perceive  this  at  once  as  we  now  turn 
to  see  what  is  the  religious  value  of  our  prophecy. 
Chaps.  XXV. — xxvii.  stand  in  the  front  rank  of  evan- 
gelical prophecy.  In  their  experience  of  religion,  their 
characterisations  of  God's  people,  their  expressions  of 
taith,  their  missionary  hopes  and  hopes  of  immortality, 
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they  are  very  rich  and  edifying.  Perhaps  their  most 
signal  feature  is  their  designation  of  the  people  of  God. 
In  this  collection  of  prayers  and  hymns  the  people  of 
God  are  not  regarded  as  a  political  body.  They  are 
only  once  called  the  nation  and  spoken  of  in  connection 
with  a  territory  (xxvL  15).  Only  twice  are  they  named 
with  the  national  names  of  Israel  and  Jacob  (xxvii.  6,  9, 
12),  We  miss  Isaiah's  promised  king,  his  pictures  of 
righteous  government,  his  emphasis  upon  social  justice 
and  purity,  his  interest  in  the  foreign  politics  of  his 
State,  his  hopes  of  national  grandeur  and  agricultural 
felicity.  In  these  chapters  God's  people  are  described 
by  adjectives  signifying  spiritual  qualities.  Their 
nationality  is  no  more  pleaded,  only  their  suffering 
estate  and  their  hunger  and  thirst  after  God.  The 
ideals  that  are  presented  for  the  future  are  neither 
political  nor  social,  but  ecclesiastical.  We  saw  how 
closely  Isaiah's  prophesying  was  connected  with  the 
history  of  his  time.  The  people  of  this  prophecy  seem 
to  have  done  with  history,  and  to  be  interested  only  in 
worship.  And  along  with  the  assurance  of  tlie  con- 
tinued estabhshment  of  Zion  as  the  centre  for  a  secure 
and  holy  people,  filling  a  secure  and  fertile  land, — with 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  undoubted  visions  cf  Isaiah 
content  themselves,  while  silent  as  to  the  fate  of  the 
individuals  who  drop  from  this  future  through  death, — 
we  have  the  most  abrupt  and  thrilling  hopes  expressed 
for  the  resurrection  of  these  latter  to  share  in  the  glory 
of  the  redeemed  and  restored  community. 

Among  the  names  applied  to  God's  people  there  are 
three  which  were  destined  to  play  an  enormous  part  in 
the  history  of  religion.  In  the  English  version  these 
appear  as  two :  poor  and  needy;  but  in  the  original 
they  are  three.     In  chap.  xxv.  4 :  Thou  hast  ban  a 
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stroMghokl  to  tJu  poor  and  a  stronghold  to  tht  needy,  poor 
renders  a  Hebrew  word,  "  dai,"  literally  wavering, 
tottering,  infirm,  then  slender  or  lean,  then  poor  in 
fortune  and  estate  ;  needy  literally  renders  the  Hebrew 
"  'ebhyfin,"  Latin  egenus.  In  chap.  xxvi.  6 :  the  Joot  oj 
the  poor  and  the  steps  of  the  needy,  needy  renders  "  dal," 
while  poor  renders  "  'flnl,"  a  passive  hvm^forced, 
afflicted,  oppressed,  then  xoretclud,  whether  under  per- 
secution, poverty,  loneliness  or  exile,  and  so  tamed, 
m3d,  meek.  These  three  words,  in  their  root  ideas 
of  infirmity,  nud  and  positive  affliction,  cover  among 
them  every  aspect  of  physical  poverty  and  distress. 
Let  us  see  how  they  came  also  to  be  the  expression  of 
the  highest  moral  and  evangelical  virtues. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  distinguishes  the  people 
of  the  revelation  from  other  historical  nations,  it  is  the 
evidence  afforded  by  their  dictionaries  of  the  power  to 
transmute  the  most  afflicting  experiences  of  life  into 
virtuous  disposition  and  effectual  desire  for  God.  We 
see  this  most  clearly  if  we  contrast  the  Hebrews'  use  of 
their  words  for  poor  with  that  of  the  first  language  which 
was  employed  to  translate  these  words—  the  Greek  in 
the  Septuagint  version  of  the  Old  Testament  In 
the  Greek  temper  there  was  a  noble  pity  for  the  un- 
fortunate ;  the  earliest  Greeks  regarded  beggars  is 
the  peculiar  proteges  of  Heaven.  Greek  philosophy 
developed  a  capacity  for  enriching  the  soul  in  mis- 
fortune ;  Stoicism  gave  imperishable  proof  of  how 
brax-ely  a  man  could  hold  poverty  and  pain  to  be  things 
indifferent,  and  how  much  gain  from  such  indifference 
be  could  bring  to  his  souL  But  in  the  vulgar  opinion 
of  Greece  penury  and  sickness  were  always  disgraceful ; 
and  Greek  dictionaries  mark  the  degradation  of  terms, 
which  at  first  merely  noted  physical  disadvantage,  into 
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epithets  of  contempt  or  hopelessness.  It  is  very  striking 
that  it  was  not  till  they  were  employed  to  translate  the 
Old  Testament  ideas  of  poverty  that  the  Greek  words 
foi  "  poor  "  and  "  low  ly  "  came  to  bear  an  honourable 
significance.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Stoic,  who  endured 
poverty  or  pain  with  such  indifference,  was  it  not  just 
this  indifference  that  prevented  him  from  discovering 
in  his  tribulations  the  rich  evangelical  experience  which, 
as  we  shall  see,  fell  to  the  quick  conscience  and  sensi- 
tive ner\'es  of  the  Hebrew  ? 

Let  us  see  how  this  conscience  was  developed.  In 
the  East  poverty  scarcely  ever  means  physical  dis- 
advantage alone :  in  its  train  there  follow  higher 
disabilities.  A  poor  Eastern  cannot  be  certain  of 
fair  play  in  the  courts  of  the  land.  He  is  very  often  a 
wronged  man,  with  a  fire  of  righteous  anger  burning  in 
his  breast.  Again,  and  more  important,  misfortune  is 
to  the  quick  religious  instinct  of  the  Oriental  a  sign  of 
God's  estrangement.  With  us  misfortune  is  so  often 
only  the  cruelty,  sometimes  real  sometimes  imagined, 
of  the  rich ;  the  unemployed  vents  his  wrath  at  the 
capitalist,  the  tramp  shakes  his  fist  after  the  carriage 
on  the  highway.  In  the  East  they  do  not  forget  to 
curse  the  rich,  but  they  remember  as  well  to  humble 
themselves  beneath  the  hand  of  God.  With  an  un- 
fortunate Oriental  the  conviction  is  supreme,  God 
is  angry  with  me ;  I  have  lost  His  favour.  His  soul 
eagerly  longs  for  God. 

A  poor  man  in  the  East  has,  therefore,  not  only 
a  hunger  for  food  :  he  has  the  hotter  hunger  for  justice, 
the  deeper  hunger  for  God.  Poverty  in  itself,  without 
extraneous  teaching,  develops  nobler  appetites.  The 
physical,  becomes  the  moral,  pauper;  poor  in  substance, 
he  grows  poor  in  spirit.    It  was  by  developing,  with  the 
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aid  of  God's  Spirit,  this  quick  conscience  and  this  deep 
desire  for  God,  which  in  the  East  are  the  very  soul  of 
physical  poverty,  that  the  Jews  advanced  to  that  sense 
of  evangelical  poverty  of  heart,  blessed  by  Jesus  in 
the  first  of  His  Beatitudes  as  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  heaven. 

TUl  the  Exile,  however,  the  poor  were  only  a  portion 
of  the  people.  In  the  Exile  the  whole  nation  became 
poor,  and  henceforth  "God's  poor"  might  become 
synonymous  with  "  God's  people."  This  was  the  lime 
when  the  words  received  their  spiritual  baptism. 
Israel  fell  the  physical  curse  of  poverty  to  its  extreme 
of  famine.  The  pains,  privations  and  terrors,  which 
the  glib  tongues  of  our  comfortable  middle  classes,  as 
they  sing  the  psalms  of  Israel,  roll  ofif  so  easily  for 
symbols  of  their  own  spiritual  experience,  were  felt 
by  the  captive  Hebrews  in  all  their  concrete  physical 
effects^  The  noble  and  the  saintly,  the  gentle  and  the 
cultured,  priest,  soldier  and  citizen,  woman,  youth  and 
child,  were  torn  from  home  and  estate,  were  deprived 
of  dvil  standing,  were  imprisoned,  fettered,  flogged 
and  starved  to  death.  We  learn  something  of  what 
it  must  have  been  from  the  words  which  Jeremiah 
addressed  to  Baruch,  a  youth  of  good  family  and 
fine  culture :  Sefkest  thou  great  things  for  thyself? 
Seek  them  not,  for,  behold,  I  will  bring  evil  upon  all 
flesh,  saitk  the  Lord;  only  thy  life  will  I  give  unto  thee 
for  a  prey  in  all  places  whither  thou  goest.  Imagine 
a  whole  nation  plunged  into  poverty  of  this  degree — 
not  bom  into  it  having  known  no  better  things,  nor 
stunted  into  it  with  sensibility  and  the  power  of  ex- 
pression sapped  out  of  them,  but  plunged  into  it,  with 
the  unimpaired  culture,  conscience  and  memories  of  the 
flower  of  the  people.      When  God's  own  hand  sent 
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fresh  from  Himself  a  poet's  soul  into  "the  clay  biggin'" 
of  an  Ayrshire  ploughman,  what  a  revelation  we  re- 
ceived of  the  distress,  the  discipline  and  the  graces  of 
poverty  1  But  in  the  Jewish  nation  as  it  passed  into 
exile  there  were  a  score  of  hearts  with  as  unimpaired 
an  appetite  for  life  as  Robert  Burns;  and,  worse  than  he, 
they  went  to  feel  its  pangs  away  from  home.  Genius, 
conscience  and  pride  drank  to  the  dregs  in  a  foreign 
land  the  bitter  cup  of  the  poor.  The  Psalms  and 
Lamentations  show  us  how  they  bore  their  poison.  A 
Greek  Stoic  might  sneer  at  the  complaint  and  sobbing, 
the  self-abasement  so  strangely  mixed  with  fierce  cries 
for  vengeance.  But  the  Jew  had  within  him  the 
conscience  that  will  not  allow  a  man  to  be  a  Stoic.  He 
never  forgot  that  it  was  for  his  sin  he  sufiFered,  and 
therefore  to  him  suffering  could  not  be  a  thing  in- 
different. With  this,  his  native  hunger  for  justice 
reached  in  captivity  a  famine  pitch ;  his  sense  of  guilt 
was  equalled  by  as  sincere  an  indignation  at  the  tyrant 
who  held  him  in  his  brutal  grasp.  The  feeling  of 
estrangement  from  God  increased  to  a  degree  that 
only  the  exile  of  a  Jew  could  excite :  the  longing  for 
God's  house  and  the  worship  lawful  only  there ;  the 
longing  for  the  relief  which  only  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Temple  could  bestow;  the  longing  for  God's  own 
presence  and  the  light  of  His  face.  My  soul  thirsUtk 
for  Thee,  my  flesh  longeth  after  Thee,  in  a  dry  and  thirsty 
land,  where  no  water  is,  as  I  have  looked  upon  T/iet 
in  the  sanctuary,  to  see  Thy  power  and  Thy  glory.  For  ^ 
Thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life  I  I 

Thy  lovingkindness  is  better  than  life  ! — is  the  secret 
of  it  alL  There  is  that  which  excites  a  deep>er  hunger 
in  the  soul  than  the  hunger  for  life,  and  for  the  food 
and   money  that  give   life.     This  spiritual  poverty  it 
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most  richly  bred  in  physical  penury,  it  is  strong 
enough  to  displace  what  feeds  it.  The  physical 
poverty  of  Israel  which  had  awakened  these  other 
hungers  of  the  soul — hunger  for  forgiveness,  hunger 
for  justice,  hunger  for  God — was  absorbed  by 
them;  and  when  Israel  came  out  of  exile,  to  be  poor 
meant,  not  so  much  to  be  indigent  in  this  world's 
substance  as  to  feel  the  need  of  pardon,  the  absence 
of  righteousness,  the  want  of  God. 

It  is  at  this  lime,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Isa.  zxiv. — 
zxviL  was  written ;  and  it  is  in  the  temper  of  this  time 
that  the  three  Hebrew  words  for  "poor"  and  "needy" 
arc  used  in  chaps,  rxv.  and  xxvi.  The  returned  exiles 
were  still  politically  dependent  and  abjectly  poor.  Their 
discipline  therefore  continued,  and  did  not  allow  them 
to  forget  their  new  lessons.  In  fact,  they  developed 
the  results  of  these  further,  till  in  this  prophecy  we 
find  no  fewer  than  five  different  aspects  of  spiritual 
poverty. 

1.  We  have  already  seen  how  strong  the  sense  of  sin 
is  in  chap.  xxiv.  This  poverty  of  peace  is  not  so  fully 
expressed  in  the  following  chapters,  and  indeed  seems 
crowded  out  by  the  sense  of  the  iniquity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  and  the  desire  for  their  judgement  (xxvi.  21). 

2,  The  feeling  of  the  poverty  of  justice  is  very 
strong  in  this  prophecy.  But  it  is  to  be  satisfied ;  in 
part  it  has  been  satisfied  (xxv.  I — 4).  A  strong  city, 
probably  Babylon,  has  fallen.  Moab  shall  be  trodden 
damn  in  his  place,  even  as  straw  is  trodden  down  in  the 
mater  of  the  dunghill.  The  complete  judgement  is  to  come 
when  the  Lord  shall  destroy  the  two  Leviathans  and  the 
great  Dragon  of  the  west  (xxvii.  I).  It  is  followed  by  the 
restoration  of  Israel  to  the  state  in  which  Isaiah  (chap 
T.  l)  sang  so  sweetly  of  her.  A  pleasant  vineyard,  sing  ye  of 
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her.  I,  Jehovah,  her  Keeper,  moment  by  motnent  do  I  water 
her;  lest  any  make  a  raid  upon  her,  night  and  day  ivill  1 
keep  her.  The  Hebrew  text  then  reads,  Fury  is  not  in 
Me;  but  probably  the  Septuagint  version  has  preserved 
the  original  meaning :  /  have  no  walls.  If  this  be 
correct,  then  Jehovah  is  describing  the  present  state  of 
Jerusalem,  the  fulfilment  of  Isaiah's  threat,  chap.  v.  6 : 
Walls  I  have  not;  let  there  but  be  briers  and  thorns 
be/ore  me  I  With  war  will  I  stride  against  them  ;  I  wilt 
bum  them  together.  But  then  there  breaks  the  softer 
alternative  of  the  reconciliation  of  Judah's  enemies :  0» 
else  let  him  seize  hold  of  My  strength  ;  let  him  make  peace 
with  Me— peace  let  him  make  with  Me.  In  such  a  peace 
Israel  shall  spread,  and  his  fulness  become  the  riches  ol 
the  Gentiles.  In  that  by-and-bye  Jacob  shall  take  root, 
Israel  blossom  and  bud,  and  fill  the  face  of  the  world  with 
fruit. 

Perhaps  the  wildest  cries  that  rose  from  Israel's 
famine  of  justice  were  those  which  found  expression  in 
chap,  xxxiv.  This  chapter  is  so  largely  a  repetition  ol 
feelings  we  have  already  met  with  elsewhere  in  the 
Book  of  Isaiah,  that  it  is  necessary  now  only  to  men- 
tion its  original  features.  The  subject  is,  as  in  chap, 
xiii.,  the  Lord's  judgement  upon  all  the  nations;  and 
as  chap,  xiii,  singled  out  Babylon  for  special  doom, 
so  chap,  xxxiv,  singles  out  Edom.  The  reason  of  this 
distinction  will  be  very  plain  to  the  reader  of  the  Old 
Testament  From  the  day  the  twins  struggled  in  their 
mother  Rebekah's  womb,  Israel  and  Edom  were  at  either 
open  war  or  burned  towards  each  other  with  a  hate,  which 
was  the  more  intense  for  wanting  opportunities  of  grati- 
fication. It  is  an  Eastern  edition  of  the  worst  chapters 
in  the  history  of  England  and  Ireland.  No  bloodier 
inaMacres    stained  Jewish    hands   than    those    which 


attended  their  invasions  of  Edom,  and  Jewish  psalms  of 
vengeance  are  never  more  fla^ant  than  when  they  touch 

ilhe  name  of  the  children  of  Esau.  The  only  gentle 
■Iterance  of  the  Old  Testament  upon  Israel's  here- 
itary  foe  is  a  comfortless  enigma.  Isaiah's  Oracle  for 
tntah  (xxii.  1 1  f.),  shows  that  even  that  large-hearted 

'prophet,  in  face  of  his  people's  age-long  resentment  at 
Edom's  total  want  of  appreciation  of  Israel's  spiritual 
upcriority,  could  offer  Edom,  though  for  the  moment 

'submissive  and  inquiring,  nothing  but  a  sad,  ambigu- 
ous answer.  Edom  and  Israel,  each  after  his  fashion, 
exulted  in  the  other's  misfortunes :  Israel  by  bitter 
satire  when  Edom's  impregnable  mountain-range  was 
treacherously  seized  and  overrun  by  his  allies  (Obadiah 
4 — 9) ;  Edom,  with  the  harassing,  pillaging  habits  of  a 
highland  tribe,  hanging  on  to  the  skirts  of  Judah's 
great  enemies,  and  cutting  ofl  Jewish  fugitives,  or  sell- 
ing them  into  slavery,  or  malignantly  completing  the 
ruin  of  Jerusalem's  walls  after  her  overthrow  by  the 
Qialdeans  (Obadiah  10 — 14;  Ezek.  xxxv.  10 — 15; 
Ps.  cxxxi.  7).  In  the  quarrei  of  Zion  with  the  nations  of 
tf.e  world  Edom  had  taken  the  wrong  side, — his  profane, 
earthy  nature  incapable  of  understanding  his  brother's 
spiritual  claims,  and  therefore  envious  of  him,  with  the 
brutai  malice  of  ignorance,  and  spitefully  ^lad  to  assist 
IB  disappointing  such  claims.  This  is  what  we  must 
remember  when  we  read  the  indignant  verses  of 
chap,  zxxiv.  Israel,  conscious  of  his  spiritual  call- 
ing in  the  world,  felt  bitter  resentment  that  his  own 
brother  should  be  so  vulgarly  hostile  to  his  attempts  to 
carry  it  out  It  is  not  our  wish  to  ilcfend  the  temper 
of  Israel  towards  Edom.  The  silence  of  Christ  before 
the  Edomite  Herod  and  his  men  of  war  has  taught  the 
spiritual  servants  of  God  what  is  their  proper  attitude 
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towards  the  malignant  and  obscene  treatment  of  their 
claims  by  vulgar  men.  But  at  least  let  us  remember 
that  chap,  xxxiv.,  for  all  its  fierceness,  is  inspired  by 
Israel's  conviction  of  a  spiritual  destiny  and  service  for 
God,  and  by  the  natural  resentment  that  his  own  kith 
and  kin  should  be  doing  their  best  to  render  these  futile. 
That  a  famine  of  bread  makes  its  victims  dehrious  does 
not  tempt  us  to  doubt  the  genuineness  of  their  need  and 
suffering.  As  little  ought  we  to  doubt  or  to  ignore 
the  reality  or  the  purity  of  those  spiritual  convictions, 
the  prolonged  starvation  of  which  bred  in  Israel  such 
feverish  hate  against  his  twin-brother  Esau.  Chap, 
xxxiv.,  with  all  its  proud  prophecy  of  judgement,  is, 
therefore,  also  a  symptom  of  that  aspect  of  Israel's 
poverty  of  heart,  which  we  have  called  a  hunger  for  the 
Divine  justice. 

3.  Poverty  or  the  Exile.  But  as  fair  flowers 
bloom  upon  rough  stalks,  so  from  Israel's  stern  chal- 
leqges  of  justice  there  break  sweet  prayers  for  home. 
Chap,  xxxiv.,  the  effusion  of  vengeance  on  Edom,  is 
followed  by  chap,  xxxv.,  the  going  forth  of  hope  to  the 
return  from  exile  and  the  establishment  of  the  ransomed 
of  the  Lord  in  Zion.*  Chap.  xxxv.  opens  with  a  pro- 
spect beyond  the  return,  but  after  the  first  two  verses 
addresses  itself  to  the  people  still  in  a  foreign  captivity, 
speaking  of  their  salvation  (w.  3,  4),  of  the  miracles 
that  will  take  place  in  themselves  (w.  S,  6)  and  in  the 
desert  between  them  and  their  home  (w.  6,  j),  of  the 
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*  Even  at  the  risk  of  incurring  Canon  Cheyne's  charge  of  "ineradi- 
cable error,"  I  feel  I  must  keep  to  the  older  view  of  chap,  xxxv. 
which  makes  it  refer  to  the  return  from  exile.  No  doubt  the  chapter 
covers  more  than  the  mere  return,  and  includes  "the  glorious  coii> 
dition  of  Israel  aAer  the  return ; "  but  w.  4  and  10  are  undoubtedtl 
addressed  to  lews  still  in  exile  and  undelivered. 
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bigbway  which  God  shaU  build,  evident  and  secure 
(w.  8,  9),  and  of  the  final  arrival  in  Zi on  (ver.  10).  In 
that  march  the  usual  disappointments  and  illusions  of 
desert  life  shall  disappear.  The  mirage  shall  becotne  a 
pool;  and  the  clump  of  vegetation  which  afar  off  the 
hasty  traveller  hails  for  a  sign  of  water,  but  which  on 
his  approach  he  discovers  to  be  the  withered  grass  of  a 
jackaVs  lair,  shall  indeed  be  ntds  and  rushes,  standing 
green  in  fresh  waier.  Out  of  this  exuberant  fertility 
there  emerges  in  the  prophet's  thoughts  a  great  high- 
way, on  which  the  poetry  of  the  chapter  gathers  and 
leaches  its  climax.  Have  we  of  this  nineteenth  century, 
with  our  more  rapid  means  of  passage,  not  forgotten 
the  poetry  of  the  road  ?  Are  we  able  to  appreciate 
either  the  intrinsic  usefulness  or  the  gracious  symbolism 
of  the  king's  highway  ?  How  can  we  know  it  as  the 
Bible-writers  or  our  forofalliers  knew  it  when  they  made 
the  road  the  main  line  of  their  allegories  and  parables 
of  life  ?  Let  us  listen  to  these  verses  as  they  strike  the 
three  great  notes  in  the  music  of  the  road :  And  an  high- 
way shall  be  there,  and  a  way;  yea,  The  Way  0/ Holiness 
shall  it  be  called,  for  the  unclean  shall  not  pass  over  it  • 
that  is  what  is  to  distinguish  this  road  from  all  other 
roads.  But  here  is  what  it  is  as  being  a  road.  First, 
it  shall  be  unmistakably  plain  :  The  wayfaring  man, 
yea  fools,  shall  not  err  therein.  Second,  it  shall  be 
perfectly  secure  :  No  lion  shall  be  there,  nor  shall  any 
ravenous  beast  go  up  thereon;  they  shall  not  be  met  with 
there.  Third,  it  shall  bring  to  a  safe  arrival  and  ensure 
•  complete  overtaking:  And  the  ransomed  of  the  Lord 
shall  return  and  come  with  singing  unlo  Zion,  and  ever- 
lasting joy  shall  be  upon  their  heads;  they  shall  overtake 
gladness  and  joy,  and  sorrow  and  sighing  shall  flee  away. 
4.  So    Israel    was    to    come    home.     But   to   Israel 
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home  meant  the  Temple,  and  the  Temple  meant  GckL 
The  poverty  of  the  Exile  was,  in  the  essence  of  it, 
POVERTY  or  God,  poverty  of  love.  The  prayers  which 
express  this  are  very  beautiful, — that  trail  like  wounded 
animals  to  the  feet  of  their  master,  and  look  up  in  His 
face  with  large  eyes  of  pain.  And  they  shall  say  in  that 
day,  Lo,  this  is  our  God:  tve  have  waited  /or  Him,  that 
He  should  save  us;  this  is  the  LORD :  we  have  waited /or 
Him;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  His  salvation.  .  .  • 
Yea,  in  the  way  0/  Thy  ordinances,  O  LORD,  have  at 
waited  /or  Thee;  lo  Thy  name  and  lo  Thy  Memorial  was 
the  desire  0/  our  soul.  With  my  soul  have  I  desired  Thee 
in  the  night;  yea,  by  my  spirit  within  me  do  I  seek  Thtt 
with  dawn  (chaps,  xxv.  9 ;  xxvi.  8). 

An  Arctic  explorer  was  once  asked,  whether  during 
eight  months  of  slow  starvation  which  he  and  his 
comrades  endured  they  suffered  much  from  the  pang* 
of  hunger.  No,  he  answered,  we  lost  them  in  the 
sense  of  abandonment,  in  the  feeling  that  our  coun- 
trymen had  forgotten  us  and  were  not  coming  to 
the  rescue.  It  was  not  till  we  were  rescued  and 
looked  in  human  faces  that  we  felt  how  hungry  we 
were.  So  is  it  ever  with  God's  poor.  They  forget 
all  other  need,  as  Israel  did,  in  their  need  of  God.  Their 
outward  poverty  is  only  the  weeds  of  their  heart's 
widowhood.  But  Jehovah  0/  hosts  shall  make  to  aU  tht 
peoples  in  this  mountain  a  banquet  0/ /at  things,  a  ban- 
quet oj  wines  on  tin  lees,  /at  things  bemarrowed,  wines  on 
■  the  lees  re/xned. 

We  need  only  note  here — for  it  will  come  up  for 
detailed  tieatment  in  connection  with  the  second  half 
of  Isaiah — that  the  centre  of  Israel's  restored  life  is  to 
be  the  Temple,  not,  as  in  Isaiah's  day,  the  king ;  that  her 
dispersed  are  to  gather  from  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
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the  sowod  of  the  Temple  trumpti;  and  that  ber  Mtinn»' 
life  is  to  consist  in  worship  (c£.  zxviL  13). 


These  tbea  were  four  aspects  of  IsraeTs  poverty  of 
heart:  •  fannger  for  pardon,  a  hunger  for  justice,  a 
hanger  fat  home,  aod  a  hunger  for  God.  For  the 
retmuBg  Jews  these  wants  were  satis5ed  only  to  reveal 
a  deeper  powity  stiU,  the  oinplaint  ttA  comfort  of 
whach  «e  must  reserve  (o  aootfaer  chapter. 
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THE  RESURRECTION. 

llAIAH   ZZtL  14 — 19;  ZZT.  S—% 

GRANTED  the  pardon,  the  justice,  the  Temple  and 
the  God,  which  the  returning  exiles  now  en- 
joyed, the  possession  of  these  only  makes  more  painful 
the  shortness  of  life  itself.  This  life  is  too  shallow  and 
too  frail  a  vessel  to  hold  peace  and  righteousness  and 
worship  and  the  love  of  God.  St  Paul  has  said,  I/in 
this  life  only  we  have  hope  in  Christ,  we  an  of  all  nun 
most  miserable.  What  avails  it  to  have  been  pardoned, 
to  have  regained  the  Holy  Land  and  the  face  of  God,  if 
the  dear  dead  are  leA  behind  in  graves  of  exile,  and 
all  the  living  must  soon  pass  into  that  captivity,*  from 
which  there  is  no  return  7 

It  must  have  been  thoughts  like  these,  which  led  to 
the  expression  of  one  of  the  most  abrupt  and  powerful 
of  the  few  hopes  of  the  resurrection  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains.  This  hope,  which  lightens  chap. 
XXV.  7,  8,  bursts  through  again — without  logical  con- 
nection with  the  context — in  w.  14 — 19  of  chap.  zxvL 

The  English  version  makes  ver.  14  to  continue  the 
reference  to  the  lords,  whom  in  ver.  13  Israel  confesses 
to  have  served  instead  of  Jehovah.  "  They  are  deaJy 
they  shall  not  live :  they  are  deceased y  they  shall  not  rise." 


^ 


*  Hvekiab's  apresaton  fer  death,  ssivlii.  Ilk 
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Oar  translators  have  thiis  intruded  into  their  version 
the  ^-erb  "  they  arc,"  of  which  the  original  is  without  a 
trace.  In  the  original,  dead  and  deceased  (literally  shades) 
arc  themselves  the  subject  of  the  sentence — a  new  sub- 
ject and  without  logical  connection  with  what  has  gone 
before.  The  literal  translation  of  ver.  14  therefore  runs : 
Dead  men  do  not  live;  shades  do  not  rise:  where/ore  Thou 
visitest  them  and  deslroyest  them,  and  perisheth  ali 
memory  of  thtm.  The  prophet  states  a  fact,  and  draws 
an  inference.  The  fact  is,  that  no  one  has  ever  returned 
from  the  dead ;  the  inference,  that  it  is  God's  own  visi- 
tation or  sentence  which  has  gone  forth  upon  them,  and 
they  have  really  ceased  to  exist.  But  how  intolerable 
a  thought  is  this  in  presence  of  the  other  fact  that  God 
has  here  on  earth  above  gloriously  enlarged  and  esta- 
bliahed  His  people  (ver.  15).  Thou  hast  increased  the 
naHom,  Jehovah;  Thou  hast  increased  the  nation.  Thou 
hast  covered  Thyself  with  glory;  Thou  hast  expanded  all 
the  boundartes  of  the  land.  To  this  follows  a  verse  (16), 
the  sense  of  which  is  obscure,  but  palpable.  It  "  feels" 
to  mean  that  the  contrast  which  the  prophet  has  just 
painted  between  the  absolute  perishing  of  the  dead  and 
the  glory  of  the  Church  above  ground  is  the  cause  of 
great  despair  and  groaning :  O  Jehovah,  in  The  Trouble 
they  supplicate  Thee;  they  pour  out  incantations  when 
Thy  discipline  is  upon  them.*      In  face  of  The  Trouble 


*  I  thick  thia  must  be  tbe  meaning  of  yer.  l6,  if  we  are  to  allow 
that  it  has  any  sympathy  with  w.  14  and  15.  Bredenkamp  suggests 
that  the  persons  meant  are  themselves  the  dead.  Jehovah  has  glori- 
fied the  Church  on  earth ;  but  the  dead  below  are  still  in  trouble,  and 
pottrcmSfiaytn  (Virgil's "precea  fundunt,"  .<dffirf,  vi,  55),  beneath thi* 
fumikmml  which  God  causes  to  pass  on  all  men  (ver,  14),  Bteden- 
Ithia  exegesii  chiefly  on  tbe  word  for  "  prayer,"  which  meaaa 
•  or  mituftrmg,  a  kind  of  voice  imputed  to  the  ihatlii  by  tiM 
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and  The  Discipline  par  excellence  of  God,  what  else  can 
man  do  but  betake  himself  to  God  ?  God  sent  death ;  in 
death  He  is  the  only  resource.  Israel's  feelings  in  pre- 
sence of  The  Trouble  are  now  expressed  in  ver.  17:  Likt 
as  a  woman  with  child  that  draweth  near  the  time  of  her 
delivery  writheth  and  crieth  out  in  her  pangs,  so  have  we 
been  be/ore  Thee,  O  Jehovah.  Thy  Church  on  earth  is 
pregnant  with  a  life,  which  death  does  not  allow  to  come 
to  the  birth.  We  have  been  with  child;  we  have  been  in 
the  pangs,  as  it  were;  we  have  brought  forth  wind;  me 
make  not  the  earth,  in  spite  of  all  we  have  really  accom- 
plished upon  it  in  our  return,  our  restoration  and  our 
enjoyment  of  Thy  presence — we  make  not  the  earth  sat- 
vation,  neither  are  the  inliabitants  of  the  world  bom* 

The  figures  are  bold.  Israel  achieves,  through 
God's  grace,  everything  but  the  recovery  of  her  dead  ; 
this,  which  alone  is  worth  calling  salvation,  remains 
wanting  to  her  great  record  of  deliverances.  The  hving 
Israel  is  restored,  but  how  meagre  a  proportion  of  the 
people  it  is  I  The  graves  of  home  and  of  exile  do  not 
give  up  their  dead.  These  are  not  bom  again  to  be 
inhabitants  of  the  upper  world. 

The  figures  arc  bold,  but  bolder  is  the  hope  that 
breaks  from  them.     Like  as  when  the  Trumpet  shall 


Hebrews  sod  other  auacient  peoples.  But  while  this  word  does 
origioally  mean  mhisptring,  it  is  never  in  Scripture  applied  to  tka 
dead,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  frequent  came  for  dwitn'ng  oruwaw- 
tatioM,  I  therefore  have  felt  compelled  to  understand  it  as  used  ia 
this  passage  of  the  living,  whose  only  resource  in  face  of  deatu — Goa'$ 
disciptiiu  par  txulUnct — is  to  pour  out  incantations.  If  it  be  objected 
'hat  the  prophet  would  scarcely  parallel  the  ordinary  incantations  00 
Hehalf  of  the  dead  with  supplications  to  Jehovah,  the  answer  ia  that 
be  is  talking  poetically  or  popularly. 

*  English  version,  ybArtt;  C*.,  like  our  espreasion  (at  the  birth  of 
animali^  droff4d. 
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■ound,  ver.  19  peals  forth  the  promise  of  the  resurrec- 
tion— peals  the  promise  forth,  in  spite  of  all  experience, 
unsupported  by  any  argument,  and  upon  the  strength  of 
its  own  inherent  music  Thy  dead  shall  live  I  my  dead 
bydtfs  shall  arise  I  The  change  of  the  personal  pronoun  is 
singularly  dramatic.  Returned  Israel  is  the  speaker,  first 
Bp)eaking  to  herself:  /A)*  dead,  as  if  upon  the  depopulated 
land,  in  face  of  all  its  homes  in  rum,  and  only  the 
sepulchres  of  ages  standing  grim  and  steadfast,  she 
addressed  some  despairing  double  of  herself;  and 
secondly  speaking  0/ herself :  my  dead  bodies,  as  if  all  the 
inhabitants  of  these  tombs,  though  dead,  were  still  her 
own,  still  part  of  her,  the  living  Israel,  and  able  to  arise 
and  bless  with  their  numbers  their  bereaved  mother. 
These  she  now  addresses :  Awake  and  sing,  ye  dwellers 
in  the  dust,  for  a  dew  of  lights  is  Thy  dew,  and  the  land 
bringeth forth  the  dead* 

If  one  has  seen  a  place  of  graves  in  the  East,  he  will 
appreciate  the  elements  of  this  figure,  which  takes  dust 
for  death  and  dew  for  life.  With  our  damp  graveyards 
mould  has  become  the  traditional  trappings  of  death; 
but  where  under  the  hot  Eastern  sun  things  do  not  rot 
into  lower  forms  of  life,  but  crumble  into  sapless  powder, 
that  will  not  keep  a  worm  in  life,  dust  is  the  natural 
symbol  of  death.  When  they  die,  men  go  not  to  feed 
fat  the  mould,  but  down  into  the  dust;  and  there  the 
foot  of  the  living  falls  silent,  and  his  voice  is  choked,  and 
the  light  is  thickened  and  in  retreat,  as  if  it  were 
creeping  away  to  die.  The  only  creatures  the  visitor 
starts  are  timid,  unclean  bats,  that  flutter  and  whisper 
about  him  like  the  ghosts  of  the  dead.     There  are  no 


■  Technical  Hebrew  word  for  th«  inluibitanu  of  tba  oadcrwtrid.— 
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flowers  in  an  Eastern  cemetery ;  and  the  withered 
branches  and  other  ornaments  are  thickly  powdered 
with  the  same  dust  thai  chokes,  and  silences  and 
darkens  all. 

Hence  the  Semitic  conception  of  the  underworld  was 
dominated  by  dust  It  was  not  water  nor  fire  nor 
frost  nor  altogether  darkness,  which  made  the  infernal 
prison  horrible,  but  that  upon  its  floor  and  rafters, 
hewn  from  the  roots  and  ribs  of  the  primevaljnountains, 
dust  lay  deep  and  choking.  Amid  all  the  horrors  he 
imagined  for  the  dead,  Dante  did  not  include  one  more 
awful  than  the  horror  of  dust.  The  picture  which  the 
northern  Semites  had  before  them  when  they  turned 
their  faces  to  the  wall  was  of  this  kind.* 

The  house  of  darkness.  .  .  . 

The  house  men  enter,  but  cannot  depart  from. 

The  road  men  go,  but  cannot  return. 

The  house  (rom  whose  dwellers  the  light  is  withdrawn. 

The  place  where  dust  is  their  food,  their  nourishment  cUj. 

The  light  they  behold  not ;  in  darkness  they  dwell. 

They  are  clothed  like  birds,  all  fluttering  wingi. 

On  the  door  and  the  gateposts^  the  dust  lieth  deep. 

Either,  then,  an  Eastern  sepulchre,  or  this  its  infernal 
double,  was  gaping  before  the  prophet's  eyes.  What 
more  final  and  hopeless  than  the  dust  and  the  dark  of  it  ? 

But  for  dust  there  is  dew,  and  even  to  graveyards 
the  morning  comes  that  brings  dew  and  light  together. 
The  wonder  of  dew  is  that  it  is  given  from  a  clear 
heaven,  and  that  it  comes  to  sight  with  the  dawn.  If  the 
Oriental  looks  up  when  dew  is  falling,  he  sees  nothing 
to  thank  for  it  between  him  and  the  stars.  If  he  sees 
dew  in  the  morning,  it  is  equal  liquid  and  lustre ;  it 
seems  to  distil  from  the  beams  of  the  sun — the  suh^ 


*  Extracted   from  the   Assyrian    Discml  of  hiar  to   HaJti  (Dr. 
Jeremlas'  German  translation,  pb  II,  and  Rtcords  oj  tht  Patt,  U,  >4S^ 
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which  riseth  with  healing  under  his  wings.  The  dew 
is  thus  doubly  "dew  of  light."  But  our  prophet  ascribes 
the  dew  of  God,  that  is  to  raise  the  dead,  neither  to 
stars  nor  dawn,  but,  because  of  its  Divine  power,  to  tliat 
higher  supernal  glory  which  the  Hebrews  conceived  to 
have  existed  before  the  sun,  and  which  they  styled,  as 
they  styled  their  God,  by  the  plural  of  majesty :  A  dew 
of  lights  is  Thy  dew*  As,  when  the  dawn  comes,  the 
drooping  flowers  of  yesterday  are  seen  erect  and 
lustrous  with  the  dew,  every  spike  a  crown  of  glory, 
BO  also  shall  be  the  resurrection  of  the  dead.  There 
is  no  shadow  of  a  reason  for  limiting  this  promise  to 
that  to  which  some  other  passages  of  resurrection  in 
the  Old  Testament  have  to  be  limited :  a  corporate 
restoration  of  the  holy  State  or  Church.  This  is  the 
resurrection  of  its  individual  members  to  a  community 
which  is  already  restored,  the  recovery  by  Israel  of  her 
dead  men  and  women  from  their  separate  graves,  each 
with  his  own  freshness  and  beauty,  in  that  glorious 
morning  when  the  Sun  of  righteousness  shall  arise, 
with  healing  under  His  wings — Thy  dew,  O  Jehovah  1 

Attempts  are  so  often  made  to  trace  the  hopes  of 
resurrection,  which  break  the  prevailing  silence  of  the 
Old  Testament  on  a  future  life,  to  foreign  influences 
experienced  in  the  Exile,  that  it  is  well  to  emphasize 
the  origin  and  occasion  of  the  hopes  that  utter  them- 
selves so  abruptly  in  this  passage.  Surely  nothing 
could  be  more  inextricably  woven  with  the  national 
fortunes  of  Israel,  as  nothing  could  be  more  native  and 
original  to  Israel's  temper,  than  the  verses  just  ex- 
pounded. We  need  not  deny  that  their  residence  among 
a  people,  accustomed  as  the  Babylonians  were  to  belief 
in  the  resurrection,  may    have    thawed   in   the  Jews 
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that  reserve  which  the  Old  Testament  dearly  shows  that 
they  exhibited  towards  a  future  life.  The  Babylonians 
themselves  had  received  most  of  their  suggestions  of 
the  next  world  from  a  non-Semitic  race ;  and  therefore 
it  would  not  be  to  imagine  anything  alien  to  the 
ascertained  methods  of  Providence  if  we  were  to 
suppose  that  the  Hebrews,  who  showed  what  we  have 
already  called  the  Semitic  want  of  interest  in  a  future 
life,  were  intellectually  tempered  by  their  foreign 
associations  to  a  readiness  to  receive  any  suggestions 
of  immortality,  which  the  Spirit  of  God  might  offer  them 
through  their  own  religious  experience;  That  it  was 
this  last,  which  was  the  effective  cause  of  Israel's  hopes 
for  the  resurrection  of  her  dead,  our  passage  puts  beyond 
doubt.  Chap.  xxvi.  shows  us  that  the  occasion  of  these 
hopes  was  what  is  not  often  noticed :  the  returned 
exiles'  disappointment  with  the  meagre  repopulation  of 
the  holy  territory.  A  restoration  of  the  State  or  com- 
munity was  not  enough :  the  heart  of  Israel  wanted 
back  in  their  numbers  her  dead  sons  and  daughters. 

If  the  occasion  of  these  hopes  was  thus  an  event  in 
Israel's  own  national  history,  and  if  the  impulse  to  them 
was  given  by  so  natural  an  instinct  of  her  own  heart, 
Israel  was  equally  indebted  to  herself  for  the  convictions 
that  the  instinct  was  not  in  vain.  Nothing  is  more 
clear  in  our  passage  than  that  Israel's  first  ground  of 
hope  in  a  future  life  was  her  simple,  untaught  reflection 
upon  the  power  of  her  God.  Death  was  His  chastening. 
Death  came  from  Him,  and  remained  in  His  power. 
Surely  He  would  deliver  from  it.  This  was  a  very  old 
belief  in  Israel.  The  Lord  killeih  and  maketh  alive; 
He  bringelh  down  to  Sheol  and  bringeth  up.  Such  words, 
of  course,  might  be  only  an  extreme  figure  for  recovery 
from  disease,  and  the  silence  of  so  great  a  saint  as 
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Hezdoah  about  anj  other  issoe  into  life  than  by 
eoavaksoeooe  from  mortal  sickness  staggers  us  into 
doubt  whether  an  Israelite  ever  did  think  of  a  raurrcc- 
tioa.  But  still  there  was  Jehovah's  almightiness ;  a 
man  could  rest  his  future  oa  that,  even  if  be  had  not 
ligfat  to  think  out  what  sort  of  a  future  it  would  be.  So 
mark  in  our  p>assage,  bow  confidence  is  chiefly  derived 
from  the  simple  utterance  of  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and 
bow  He  is  hailed  as  our  God.  It  seems  enough  to 
the  prophet  to  connect  life  with  Him  and  to  say  n^erely, 
Thy  Jew.  As  death  is  God's  own  discipline,  so  life,  Tky 
dem,  is  with  Him  alsa 

Thus  in  its  foundation  the  Old  Testament  doctrine  of 
the  resurrection  is  but  the  conviction  of  the  sufficiency 
of  God  Himself,  a  conviction  which  Christ  turned 
upon  Himself  when  He  said,  I  am  tk*  ResurrtOion 
amd  Ike  Life.    Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live  also. 

If  any  object  that  in  this  pictiuv  of  a  resurrection  we 
have  no  real  persuasion  of  immortality,  but  simply  the 
natural,  though  impossible,  wish  of  a  bereaved  people 
that  their  dead  should  to-day  rise  from  their  graves  to 
share  to-day's  return  and  glory — a  revival  as  special  and 
extraordinary  as  that  appearing  of  the  dead  in  the  streets 
of  Jerusalem  when  the  Atonement  was  accomplished, 
but  by  no  means  that  general  resurrection  at  the  last 
day  which  is  an  article  of  the  Christian  faith — if  any 
one  should  bring  this  objection,  then  let  him  be  referred 
to  the  previous  promise  of  immortality  in  chap.  xxv. 
The  universal  and  final  character  of  the  promise  made 
there  b  as  evident  as  of  that  for  which  Paul  borrowed 
its  terms  in  order  to  utter  the  absolute  consequences  of 
the  resurrection  of  the  Son  of  God :  Death  is  swallotved 
t^  M  victory.  For  the  prophet,  having  in  ver.  6  de- 
scribed the  restoration  of  the  people,  whom  exile  had 
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Starved  with  a  famine  of  ordinances,  to  a  feast  in  Zion 
of  fat  things  and  wines  on  the  lees  well  refined,  intimates 
that  as  certainly  as  exile  has  been  abolished,  with  its 
dearth  of  spiritual  intercourse,  so  certainly  shall  God 
Himself  destroy  death :  And  He  shall  swallow  up  in  this 
mountain — perhaps  it  is  imagined,  as  the  sun  devours 
the  morning  mist  on  the  hills — the  mask  of  the  veil,  the 
veil  that  is  upon  all  the  peoples,  and  the  film  spun  upon 
all  the  nations.  He  hath  swallowed  up  death  for  ever, 
and  the  Lord  Jehovah  shall  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faces,  and  the  reproach  of  His  people  shall  He  remove 
from  off  all  the  earth,  for  Jehovah  hath  spoken  it.  And  they 
shall  s(iy  in  that  day.  Behold,  this  is  our  God ;  we  have 
waited  for  Him,  and  He  shall  save  us;  this  is  Jehovah:  we 
have  waited  for  Him  ;  we  will  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  His 
salvation.  Thus  over  all  doubts,  and  in  spite  of  uni- 
versal human  experience,  the  prophet  depends  for 
immortality  on  God  Himself.  In  chap,  xxvi.  3  oui 
version  beautifully  renders.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  ir, 
perfect  peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee,  because  he 
trustclh  in  Thee,  This  is  a  confidence  valid  for  the  next 
life  as  well  as  for  this.  Therefore  trust  ye  in  the  Lord 
for  ever.     Amen. 

Almighty  God,  we  praise  Thee  that,  in  the  weakness 
of  all  our  love  and  the  darkness  of  all  our  knowledge 
before  death.  Thou  hast  placed  assurance  of  eternal 
life  in  simple  faith  upon  Thyself.  Let  this  faith  be 
richly  ours.  By  Thine  omnipotence,  by  Thy  righteous- 
ness, by  the  love  Thou  hast  vouchsafed,  we  lift  our- 
selves and  rest  upon  Thy  word.  Because  I  live,  ye  shall 
live  also.  Oh  keep  us  steadfast  in  union  with  Thyself, 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amer. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


THIS  volume  upon  Isaiah  zL-lxvL  carries  on  ttr 
exposition  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  from  the  point 
reached  by  the  author's  previous  volume  in  the  same 
series.  But  as  it  accepts  these  twenty-seven  chapters, 
upon  their  own  testimony,  as  a  separate  prophecy  from 
a  century  and  a  half  later  than  Isaiah  himself,  in  a 
style  and  on  subjects  not  altogether  the  same  as  his, 
and  as  it  accordingly  pursues  a  somewhat  different 
method  of  exposition  from  the  previous  volume,  a  few 
words  of  introduction  are  again  necessary. 

The  greater  part  of  Isaiah  L-xxxix.  was  addressed 
to  a  nation  upon  their  own  soil, — with  their  temple, 
their  king,  their  statesmen,  their  tribunals  and  their 
markets, — responsible  for  the  discharge  of  justice  and 
social  reform,  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policies  and 
the  defence  of  the  fatherland.  But  chs.  xl.-lxvL  came 
to  a  people  wholly  in  exile,  and  partly  in  servitude, 
with  no  civic  life  and  few  social  responsibilities:  a 
people  in  the  passive  state,  with  occasion  for  the  exer- 
cise of  almost  no  qualities  save  those  of  penitence 
and  patience,  of  memory  and  hope.  This  difference 
between  the  two  parts  of  the  Book  is  summed  up  in 
their  respective  uses  of  the  word  Righteousttess.  In 
Isaiah  L-xxzix.,  or  at  least  in  such  of  these  chapters  as 
refer  to  Isaiah's  own  day,  righteousness  is  man's  moral 
and  religious  duty,  in  its  contents  of  piety,  purity,  justice 
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and  social  service.  In  Isaiah  xl.-lzvi,  righteousness 
(except  in  a  very  few  cases)  is  something  which  the 
people  expect  from  God — their  historical  vindication  by 
His  restoral  and  reinstatement  of  them  as  His  people. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  what  rendered  Isaiah's 
own  prophecies  of  so  much  charm  and  of  so  much 
meaning  to  the  modem  conscience — their  treatment  of 
those  political  and  social  questions  which  we  have 
always  with  us— cannot  form  the  chief  interest  of 
chapters  zL-lxvL  But  the  empty  place  is  taken  by  a 
series  of  historical  and  religious  questior'  '■''  supreme 
importance.  Into  the  vacuum  created  in  la^ael's  life 
by  the  Exile,  there  comes  rushing  the  meaning  of  the 
nation's  whole  history — all  the  conscience  of  their  past, 
all  the  destiny  with  which  their  future  is  charged.  It 
is  not  with  the  fortunes  and  duties  of  a  single  genera- 
tion that  this  great  prophecy  has  to  do :  it  is  with  a 
people  in  their  entire  significance  and  promise.  The 
standpoint  of  the  prophet  may  be  the  Exile,  but 
his  vision  ranges  from  Abraham  to  Christ.  Besides 
the  business  of  the  hour, — the  deliverance  of  Israel 
from  Babylon, — the  prophet  addresses  himself  to 
these  questions :  What  is  Israel  ?  What  is  Israel's 
God  ?  .  How  is  Jehovah  different  from  other  gods  ? 
How  is  Israel  different  from  other  peoples  ?  He 
recalls  the  making  of  the  nation,  God's  treatment  of 
them  from  the  beginning,  all  that  they  and  Jehovah 
have  been  to  each  other  and  to  the  world,  and  espe- 
cially the  meaning  of  this  latest  judgement  of  Exile. 
But  the  instruction  and  the  impetus  of  that  marvellous 
past  he  uses  in  order  to  interpret  and  proclaim  the 
still  more  glorious  future, — the  ideal,  which  God  has 
set  before  His  people,  and  in  the  realisation  of  which 
their  history   shall  culminate.      It   is   here   that   the 
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Spirit  of  God  liAs  the  prophet  to  the  highest  station 
io  prophecy — to  the  richest  consciousness  of  spiritual 
religion — to  the  clearest  vision  of  Christ. 

Accordingly,  to  expound  Isaiah  xL-lxvL  is  really  to 
write  the  religious  history  of  Israel.  A  prophet  whose 
vision  includes  both  Abraham  and  Christ,  whose  subject 
is  the  whole  meaning  and  promise  of  Israel,  cannot  be 
adequately  interpreted  within  the  limits  of  his  own  text 
or  of  his  own  time.  Excursions  are  necessary  both 
to  the  history  that  is  behind  him,  and  to  the  history 
that  is  still  in  front  of  him.  This  is  the  reason  of  the 
appearance  in  this  volume  of  chapters  whose  titles  seem 
at  first  beyond  its  scope — such  as  From  Isaiah  to  the 
Fall  of  Jerusalem :  What  Israel  took  into  Exile :  One 
God,  One  People :  The  Servant  of  the  Lord  in  the  New 
Testament  Moreover,  much  of  this  historical  matter 
has  an  interest  that  is  only  historicaL  If  in  Isaiah's 
own  prophecies  it  is  his  generation's  likeness  to  our- 
■elves,  which  appeals  to  our  conscience,  in  chs.  xL-lxvi. 
of  the  Book  called  by  his  name  it  is  Israel's  unique 
meaning  and  office  for  God  in  the  world,  which  we 
have  to  study.  We  are  called  to  follow  an  experience 
and  a  discipline  unshared  by  any  other  generation 
of  men ;  and  to  interest  ourselves  in  matters  that  then 
happened  once  for  all,  such  as  the  victory  of  the  One 
God  over  the  idols,  or  His  choice  of  a  single  people 
through  whom  to  reveal  Himself  to  the  world.  We 
are  called  to  watch  work,  which  that  representative 
and  priestly  people  did  for  humanity,  rather  than,  as  in 
Isaiah's  own  prophecies,  work  which  has  to  be  repeated 
by  each  new  generation  in  its  turn,  and  to-day  also  by 
ourselves.  This  is  the  reason  why  in  an  exposition  of 
laaiab  zL-lxvi.,  like  the  present  volume,  there  should 
be  a  good  deal  more  of  historical  recital,  and  A  good 
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deal  less  of  practical  application,  than  in  the  exposition 
of  Isaiah  i.-xxxiz. 

At  the  same  time  we  must  not  suppose  that  there  is 
not  very  much  in  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  with  which  to  stir  our 
own  consciences  and  instruct  our  own  lives.  For,  to 
mention  no  more,  there  is  that  sense  of  sin  with  which 
Israel  entered  exile,  and  which  has  made  he  literature 
of  Israel's  Exile  the  confessional  of  the  world ;  there 
is  that  great  unexhausted  programme  of  the  Service 
of  God  and  Man,  which  our  prophet  lays  down  as 
Israel's  duty  and  example  to  humanity ;  and  there  is 
that  prophecy  of  the  virtue  and  glory  of  vicarious 
suffering  for  sin,  which  is  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  His  Cross. 

I  have  found  it  necessary  to  devote  more  space 
to  critical  questions  than  in  the  previous  volume. 
Chs.  il.-lxv .  approach  more  nearly  to  a  unity  than 
chs.  L-xxxix. :  with  very  few  exceptions  they  lie  in 
chronological  order.  But  they  are  not  nearly  so  clearly 
divided  and  grouped :  their  connection  cannot  be  so 
briefly  or  so  lucidly  explained.  The  form  of  the  prophecy 
is  dramatic,  but  the  scenes  and  the  speakers  are  not 
definitely  marked  oflF.  In  spite  of  the  chronological 
advance,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  trace,  there  are  no 
clear  stages — not  even,  as  we  shall  see,  at  those  points 
at  which  most  expositors  divide  the  prophecy,  the  end 
of  ch.  xlix.  and  of  ch.  Iviii.  The  prophet  pursues 
simultaneously  several  lines  of  thought ;  and  though 
the  close  of  some  of  these  and  the  rise  of  others  may 
be  marked  to  a  verse,  his  frequent  passages  from 
one  to  another  are  often  almost  imperceptible.  He 
everywhere  requires  a  more  continuous  translation,  a 
closer  and  more  elaborate  exegesis,  than  were  neceasary 
U*  laaiah  L-xxzix. 


In  order  to  effect  some  general  arrangement  and 
division  of  Isa.  xL-lxvi.  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in 
view  that  the  immediate  problem  which  the  prophet 
had  before  him  was  twofold.  It  was  political,  and  it 
was  spiritual.  There  was,  first  of  all,  the  deliverance 
of  Israel  from  Babylon,  according  to  the  ancient 
promises  of  Jehovah ;  to  this  were  attached  such 
questions  as  Jehovah's  omnipotence,  faithfulness  and 
grace;  the  meaning  of  Cyrus;  the  condition  of  the 
Babylonian  Empire.  But  after  their  political  deliver- 
ance from  Babylon  was  assured,  there  remained  the 
really  larger  problem  of  Israel's  spiritual  readiness  for 
the  freedom  and  the  destiny  to  which  God  was  to  lead 
them  through  the  opened  gates  of  their  prison-house :  to 
this  were  attached  such  questions  as  the  original  calling 
and  mission  of  Israel ;  the  mixed  and  paradoxical  charac- 
ter of  the  people ;  their  need  of  a  Servant  from  the  Lord, 
since  they  themselves  had  failed  to  be  His  Servant;  the 
coming  of  this  Servant,  his  methods  and  results. 

This  twofold  division  of  the  prophet's  problem  will 
not,  it  is  true,  strike  his  prophecy  into  separate  and 
distinct  groups  of  chapters.  He  who  attempts  such  a 
division  simply  does  not  understand  "  Second  Isaiah." 
But  it  will  make  dear  to  us  the  different  currents  of 
the  sacred  argument,  which  flow  sometimes  through 
and  through  one  another,  and  sometimes  singly  and  in 
succession ;  and  it  will  give  us  a  plan  for  grouping  the 
twenty-seven  chapters  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  in  the 
order  in  which  they  lie. 

On  these  principles,  the  following  exposition  is 
divided  into  Four  Books.  The  First  is  called  The 
Exile  :  it  contains  an  argument  for  placing  the  date  of 
the  prophecy  about  550  b.c,  and  brings  the  history  of 
Israel  down  to  that  date  from  the  time  of  Isaiah ;  it 
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states  the  political  and  spiritual  sides  of  the  double 
problem  to  which  the  prophecy  is  God's  answer ;  it 
describes  what  Israel  took  with  them  into  exile,  and 
what  they  learned  and  suffered  there,  till,  after  half  a 
century,  the  herald  voices  of  our  prophecy  broke  upon 
their  waiting  ears.  The  Second  Book,  The  Lord's 
DELrvERANCE,  discusscs  the  political  redemption  from 
Babylon,  with  the  questions  attached  to  it  about  God's 
nature  and  character,  about  Cyrus  and  Babylon,  or  all 
of  chs.  xl.-xlviii.,  except  the  passages  about  the  Servant, 
which  are  easily  detached  from  the  rest,  and  refer  rather 
to  the  spiritual  side  of  Israel's  great  problem.  The 
Third  Book,  The  Servant  or  the  Lord,  expounds  all 
the  passages  on  that  subject,  both  in  chs.  xl.-xlviii.  and 
in  chs.  xlix.-liii.,  with  the  development  of  the  subject 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  its  application  to  our  life 
to-day.  The  Servant  and  his  work  are  the  solution  of 
all  the  spiritual  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  people's 
Return  and  Restoration.  To  these  latter  and  their 
practical  details  the  rest  of  the  prophecy  is  devoted; 
that  is,  all  chs.  xlix.-lxvi.,  except  the  passages  on  the 
Servant,  and  these  chapters  are  treated  in  the  Fourth 
Book  of  this  volume,  The  Restoration. 

As  much  as  possible  of  the  merely  critical  discussion 
has  been  put  in  Chapter  1.,  or  in  the  opening  para- 
graphs of  the  other  chapters,  or  in  foot-notes.  A  new 
translation  from  the  original  (except  where  a  few  verses 
have  been  taken  from  the  Revised  English  Version)  has 
been  provided  for  nearly  the  whole  prophecy.  Where 
the  rhythm  of  the  original  is  at  all  discernible,  the 
translation  has  been  made  in  it.  But  it  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  this  reproduction  of  the  original  rhythm 
is  only  approximate,  and  that  in  it  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  elegance ;  its  chief  aim  being  to  makt 
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dear  the  order  and  the  emphases  of  the  originaL  The 
translation  is  almost  quite  literal 

Having  felt  the  want  of  a  clear  account  of  the 
prophet's  use  of  his  great  key-word  Righteousness,  I 
have  inserted  for  students,  at  the  end  of  Book  II.,  a 
chapter  on  this  term.  Summaries  of  our  prophet's  use 
of  such  cardinal  terms  as  Mishpat,  R'ishonoth,  The 
Isles,  etc.,  wiU  be  found  in  notes.  For  want  of  space  I 
have  had  to  exclude  some  sections  on  the  Style  of 
Isaiah,  xl.-btvi.,  on  the  Influence  of  Monotheism  on 
the  Imagination,  and  on  What  Isaiah  xL-lxvL  owes  to 
Jeremiah.  This  debt,  as  we  shall  be  able  to  trace,  is 
so  great  that  "  Second  Jeremiah  "  would  be  a  title  no 
less  proper  for  the  prophecy  than  "Second  Isaiah." 

I  had  also  nnshed  to  append  a  chapter  on  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Book  of  Isaiah.  No  Scripture  has 
been  so  nobly  served  by  its  commentaries.  To  begin 
with  there  was  Calvin,  and  there  is  Calvin, — still  as 
valuable  as  ever  for  his  strong  spiritual  power,  his 
sanity,  his  moderation,  his  sensitiveness  to  the  changes 
and  shades  of  the  prophet's  meaning.  After  him 
Vitringa,  Gesenius,  Hitzig,  Ewald,  Delitzsch,  all  the 
great  names  of  the  past  in  Old  Testament  criticism, 
arc  connected  with  Isaiah.  In  recent  years  (besides 
Nagelsbach  in  Lange's  Bibelwerk)  we  have  had  Cheyne's 
two  volumes,  too  well  known  both  here  and  in  Germany 
to  need  more  than  mention ;  Bredenkamp's  clear  and 
concise  exposition,  the  characteristic  of  which  is  an 
attempt — not,  however,  successful — to  distinguish  au- 
thentic prophecies  of  Isaiah  in  the  disputed  chapters ; 
Orelli's  handy  volume  (in  Strack  and  ZOckler's  com- 
pendious Commentary,  and  translated  into  English  by 
Professor  Banks  in  Messrs.  Clarks'  Foreign  Theological 
libruj)^  from  the  conservative  tide,  but  mcceptiog,  u 
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Delitzsch  does  in  his  last  edition,  the  dual  authorship ; 
and  this  year  Dlllmann's  great  work,  replacing  Knobel's 
in  the  "  Kurzgefasstes  Exegetisches  Handbuch  "  series. 
I  regret  that  I  did  not  receive  Dillmann's  work  till  more 
than  half  of  this  volume  was  written.  English  students 
wUl  have  all  they  can  possibly  need  if  they  can  add 
Dillmaan  to  Delitzsch  and  Cheyne,  though  Calvin  and 
Ewald  must  never  be  forgotten.  Professor  Driver's 
Isaiah  :  His  Life  and  Times  is  a  complete  handbook  to 
the  prophet.  On  the  theology,  besides  the  relevant 
portions  of  Schultz's  All-Testamentliche  Theologie  (4th 
ed.,  1889),  and  Duhm's  Theologie  der  Propheten,  the 
student  will  find  invaluable  Professor  Robertson  Smith's 
Prophets  of  Israel  for  Isaiah  i.-xxxix.,  and  Professor 
A.  B.  Davidson's  papers  in  the  Ejcpositor  for  1884  on  the 
theology  of  Isaiah  xl.-lxvi.  There  are  also  Krflger's 
able  and  lucid  Essai  sur  la  Theologie  d'hote  xl.-lxvi. 
(Paris,  1882),  and  Guthe's  Das  Zukiinfisbild  Jesaias, 
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THE  problem  of  the  date  of  Isaiah  xL4rvL  is 
this:  In  a  book  called  by  the  name  of  the 
prophet  Isaiah,  who  flourished  between  740  and  700 
B.a,  the  last  twenty-seven  chapters  deal  with  the 
captivity  suffered  by  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  from  598 
to  538,  and  more  particularly  with  the  advent,  about 
550,  of  Cyrus,  whom  they  name.  Are  we  to  take  for 
granted  that  Isaiah  himself  prophetically  wrote  these 
chapters,  or  must  we  assign  them  to  a  nameless  author 
or  authors  of  the  period  of  which  they  treat  ? 

Till  the  end  of  last  century  it  was  the  almost  uni- 
versaUy  accepted  tradition,  and  even  still  is  an  opinion 
retained  by  many,  that  Isaiah  was  carried  forward  by 
the  Spirit,  out  of  his  own  age  to  the  standpoint  of  one 
hundred  and  5fty  years  later ;  that  he  was  inspired  to 
utter  the  warning  and  comfort  required  by  a  generation 
so  very  different  from  his  own,  and  was  even  enabled 
to  hail  by  name  their  redeemer,  Cyrus.  This  theory, 
involving  as  it  does  a  phenomenon  without  parallel  in 
the  history  of  Holy  Scripture,  is  based  on  these  two 
grounds  :  first,  that  the  chapters  in  question  form  a  con- 
siderable part — nearly  nine-twentieths — of  the  "Book 
of  Isaiah;"  and  second,  that  portions  of  them  are  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  by  the  prophet's  name.    The 
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theory  ia  also  supported  by  arguments  drawn  from 
resemblances  of  style  and  vocabulary  between  these 
twenty-seven  chapters  and  the  undisputed  oracles  of 
Isaiah  ;  but,  as  the  opponents  of  the  Isaian  authorship 
also  appeal  to  vocabulary  and  style,  it  will  be  better 
to  leave  this  kind  of  evidence  aside  for  the  present,  and 
to  discuss  the  problem  upon  other  and  less  ambiguous 
grounds. 

The  first  argument,  then,  for  the  Isaian  authorship 
of  chapters  zL-lzvi.  is  that  they  form  part  of  a 
book  called  by  Isaiah's  name.  But,  to  be  worth  any- 
thing, this  argument  must  rest  on  the  following  facts: 
that  everything  in  a  book  called  by  a  prophet's  name 
is  necessarily  by  that  prophet,  and  that  the  compilers 
of  the  book  intended  to  hand  it  down  as  altogether 
from  his  pen.  Now  there  is  no  evidence  for  either  of 
these  conclusions.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  consider- 
able testimony  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  Book 
of  Isaiah  is  not  one  continuous  prophecy.  It  consists 
of  a  number  of  separate  orations,  with  a  few  intervening 
pieces  of  narrative.  Some  of  these  orations  claim  to  be 
Isaiah's  own :  they  possess  such  titles  as  The  vision  of 
Isaiah  the  son  of  Amoa*  But  such  titles  describe  only 
the  individual  prophecies  they  head,  and  other  portions 
of  the  book,  upon  other  subjects  and  in  very  different 
styles,  do  not  possess  titles  at  all.  It  seems  to  me, 
that  those,  who  maintain  the  Isaian  authorship  of  the 
whole  book,  have  the  responsibility  cast  upon  them  of 


*  Chi.  L,  ii.,  etc  The  only  title  that  could  be  offered  as  coTering 
the  whole  book  is  that  io  ch.  i.,  ver.  I :  Tk*  vist'on  of  Isaiah  tht  scm 
of  Amo*,  which  hi  saw  amttming  Judah  and  Jtrusaltytt,  in  tht  daya 
of  Uuiah,  Jolham,  Ahaa,  and  Huikiah,  kings  oj  Judah.  But  this 
manifesUy  caonot  apply  to  any  but  the  earlier  chapters,  of  which 
Jiulsli  and  lemsalem  are  indeed  the  subjeetA 
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explaining  why  some  chapters  in  it  should  be  distinctly 
said  to  be  by  Isaiah,  while  others  should  not  be  so 
entitled.  Surely  this  difference  affords  us  sufficient 
ground  for  understanding,  that  the  whole  book  is  not 
necessarily  by  Isaiah,  nor  intentionally  handed  down 
by  its  compilers  as  the  work  of  that  prophet.* 

Now,  when  we  come  to  chs.  xL-lxvL,  we  find 
that,  occurring  in  a  book  which  we  have  just  seen 
DO  reason  for  supposing  to  be  in  every  part  of  it  by 
Isaiah,  these  chapters  nowhere  claim  to  be  his.  They 
are  separated  from  that  portion  of  the  book,  in  which 
his  undisputed  oracles  are  placed,  by  a  historical  narra- 
tive of  considerable  length.  And  there  is  not  anywhere 
upon  them  nor  in  them  a  title  nor  other  statement  that 
they  are  by  the  prophet,  nor  any  allusion  which  could 
give  the  faintest  support  to  the  opinion,  that  they  offer 
themselves  to  posterity  as  dating  from  bis  time.  It 
is  safe  to  say,  that,  if  they  had  come  to  us  by  themselvea, 
no  one  would  have  dreamt  for  an  instant  of  ascribing 
them  to  Isaiah ;  for  the  alleged  resemblances,  which 
their  language  and  style  bear  to  his  language  and  style, 
are  far  more  than  overborne  by  the  undoubted  differences, 
and  have  never  been  employed,  even  by  the  defenders 
of  the  Isaian  authorship,  except  in  additional  and 
confessedly  slight  support  of  their  main  argument,  viz. 
that  the  chapters  must  be  Isaiah's  because  they  are 
ioduded  in  a  book  called  by  his  name. 

Let  lu  understand,  therefore,  at  this  very  outset,  that 


'There  ate,  it  will  be  remembered,  eerUis  lurr&tives  in  the  Book 
•f  UaiAh,  which  are  act  \rj  the  prophet.  Thejr  speak  of  him  in  the 
third  pcnoo  (ch&  m,  zzzTi.-uaax.\  while  ia  other  naiTBtivea 
(cha,  TL  Old  riii.)  be  apeak*  of  himaell'  in  tlie  first  per9on.  Their 
preaenee  ia  auffident  proof  that  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  ia  its  extant 
riiape,  did  not  oome  from  Isaiah's  hands,  but  was  compiled  by  others 
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in  discussing  the  question  of  the  authorship  of  "Second 
Isaiah,"  we  are  not  discussing  a  question,  upon  which 
the  text  itself  makes  any  statement,  or  into  which  the 
credibility  of  the  text  enters.  No  claim  is  made  by  the 
Book  of  Isaiah  itself  for  the  Isaian  authorship  of 
chs.  xl.-lxvi. 

A  second  fact  in  Scripture,  which  seems  at  first  sight 
to  make  strongly  for  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  is 
that  in  the  New  Testament,  portions  of  the  disputed 
chapters  are  quoted  by  Isaiah's  name,  just  as  are  por- 
tions of  his  admitted  prophecies.  These  citations  are 
nine  in  number.*  None  is  by  our  Lord  Himself.  They 
occur  in  the  Gospels,  Acts  and  Paul.  Now  if  any  of 
these  quotations  were  given  in  answer  to  the  question, 
Did  Isaiah  write  chs.  xl.-lxvi.  of  the  book  called  by 
his  name  ?  or  if  the  use  of  his  name  along  with  them 
were  involved  in  the  arguments  which  they  are  borrowed 
to  illustrate  (as,  for  instance,  is  the  case  with  David's 
name'  in  the  quotation  made  by  our  Lord  from  Psalm  ex.), 
then  those  who  deny  the  unity  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
would  be  face  to  face  with  a  very  serious  problem 
indeed.  But  in  none  of  the  nine  cases  is  the  authorship 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah  in  question.  In  none  of  the  nine 
cases  is  there  anything  in  the  argument,  for  the  purpose 
of  which  the  quotation  has  been  made,  that  depends  on 
the  quoted  words  being  by  Isaiah.  For  the  purposes, 
for  which  the  Evangelists  and  Paul  borrow  the  texts, 
these  might  as  well  be  unnamed,  or  attributed  to  any 
other  canonical  writer.  Nothing  in  them  requires  us  to 
suppose  that  Isaiah's  name  is  mentioned  with  them  for 
any  other  end  than  that  of  reference,  viz.,  to  point  out 


*  Matt.  UL  3,  vUL   17,  siL   17;  Luke  Ui  4  W.  ly;  Joha  L  a^ 
lU. }8 1  Acte  viU.  38;  Rom.  z.  t6-aa 
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that  they  lie  in  the  part  of  prophecy  usually  known  by 
his  name.  But,  if  there  is  nothing  in  these  citations 
to  prove  that  Isaiah's  name  is  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose  tlian  that  of  reference,  then  it  is  plain — and  this 
is  all  that  we  ask  assent  to  at  the  present  time — that 
they  do  not  offer  the  authority  of  Scripture  as  a  bar  to 
our  examining  the  evidence  of  the  chapters  in  question. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  neither  is  there  any 
other  question  of  doctrine  in  our  way.  There  is  none 
about  the  nature  of  prophecy,  for,  to  take  an  example, 
ch.  Uii^  as  a  prophecy  of  Jesus  Christ,  is  surely  as 
great  a  marvel  if  you  date  it  from  the  Exile  as  if  you 
date  it  from  the  age  of  Isaiah.  And,  in  particular,  let 
us  understand  that  no  question  need  be  started  about 
the  ability  of  God's  Spirit  to  inspire  a  prophet  to 
mention  Cyrus  by  name  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  Cyrus  appeared.  The  question  is  not,  Could  a 
prophet  have  been  so  inspired? — to  which  question,  were 
it  put,  our  answer  might  only  be,  God  is  great  1 — but 
the  question  is,  Was  our  prophet  so  inspired  ?  docs 
he  himself  offer  evidence  of  the  fact  ?  Or,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  naming  Cyrus  does  he  give  himself  out  as  a 
contemporary  of  Cyrus,  who  already  saw  the  great 
Persian  above  the  horizon?  To  this  question  only  the 
writings  under  discussion  can  give  us  an  answer.  Jjet 
us  see  what  they  have  to  say. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  the  date,  no  chapters  in 
the  Bible  are  interpreted  with  such  complete  unanimity 
as  Isa.  xL-xlviii.  They  plainly  set  forth  certain  things 
as  having  already  taken  place — the  Exile  and  Captivity, 
the  ruin  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  devastation  of  the 
Holy  Land.  Israel  is  addressed  as  having  exhausted 
the  time  of  her  penalty,  and  is  proclaimed  to  be  ready 
for  deliverance.     Some  of  the  people  are  comforted  aa 
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being  in  despair  because  redemption  does  not  draw 
near;  others  are  exhorted  to  leave  the  city  of  their 
bondage,  as  if  they  were  growing  too  famiHar  with  its 
idolatrous  hfe.  Cyrus  is  named  as  their  deliverer,  and 
is  pointed  out  as  already  called  upon  his  career,  and  as 
blessed  with  success  by  Jehovah.  It  is  also  promised 
that  he  will  immediately  add  Babylon  to  his  conquests, 
and  so  set  God's  people  free. 

Now  all  this  is  not  predicted,  as  if  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  previous  century.  It  is  nowhere  said — as 
we  should  expect  it  to  be  said,  if  the  prophecy  had 
been  uttered  by  Isaiah — that  Assyria,  the  dominant 
world-power  of  Isaiah's  day,  was  to  disappear  and 
Babylon  to  take  her  place;  that  then  the  Babylonians 
should  lead  the  Jews  into  an  exile  which  they  had 
escaped  at  the  hands  of  Assyria;  and  that  after 
nearly  seventy  years  of  suffering  God  would  raise 
up  Cyrus  as  a  deliverer.  There  is  none  of  this 
prediction,  which  we  might  fairly  have  expected  had 
the  prophecy  been  Isaiah's ;  because,  however  far 
Isaiah  carries  us  into  the  future,  he  never  fails  to  start 
from  the  circumstances  of  his  own  day.  Still  more 
significant,  however  —  there  is  not  even  tlie  kind  of 
prediction  that  we  find  in  Jeremiah's  prophecies  of  the 
Exile,  with  which  indeed  it  is  roost  instructive  to  com- 
pare Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  Jeremiah  also  spoke  of  exile  and 
deliverance,  but  it  was  always  with  the  grammar  of  the 
future.  He  fairly  and  openly  predicted  both ;  and, 
let  us  especially  remember,  he  did  so  with  a  meagreness 
of  description,  a  reserve  and  reticence  about  details, 
which  are  simply  unintelligible  if  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  was 
written  before  his  day,  and  by  so  well-known  a  prophet 
as  Isaiah.  No:  in  the  statements,  which  our  chapters 
make  concerning  the  Exile  and  the  condition  of  Israel 
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under  it,  there  is  no  prediction,  not  the  slight«t  trace 
of  that  grammar  of  the  fiature  in  which  Jeremiah's  pro- 
phecies are  conslanUy  uttered.  But  there  is  a  direct 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  a  people  already  long  under 
the  discipline  of  God  ;  their  circumstance  of  exile  is 
taken  for  granted ;  there  is  a  most  \'ivid  and  delicate 
BPDreciation  of  their  present  fears  and  doubts,  and  to 
these  the  deliverer  Cyrus  is  not  only  named,  but  intro- 
duced as  an  actual  and  notorious  personage  already  upon 
the  midway  of  his  irresistible  career. 

These  facts  are  more  broadly  based  than  just  at  first 
sight  appears.  You  cannot  turn  their  flank  by  the 
argument  that  Hebrew  prophets  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  ui  their  predictions  what  is  called  "  the 
prophetic  perfect" — that  is,  that  in  the  ardour  of  their 
conviction  that  certain  things  would  take  place  they 
talked  of  these,  as  the  flexibility  of  the  Hebrew  tenses 
■Sowed  them  to  do,  in  the  past  or  perfect  as  if  the 
things  had  actually  taken  place.  No  such  argument  is 
possible  in  the  case  of  the  introduction  of  Cyrus.  For 
it  is  not  only  that  the  prophecy,  with  what  might  be 
the  mere  ardour  of  vision,  represents  the  Persian  as 
already  above  the  horizon  and  upon  the  flowing  tide 
of  victory ;  but  that,  in  the  course  of  a  sober  argument 
for  the  unique  dignity  of  the  God  of  Israel,  which  takes 
place  throughout  chs.  xli-xUaiL,  Cyrus,  alive  and 
irresistible,  already  accredited  by  success,  and  with 
Babylonia  at  his  feet,  is  pointed  out  as  the  unmis- 
takable proof  that  former  prophecies  of  a  deliverance 
for  Israel  are  at  last  coming  to  pass.  Cyrus,  in  short, 
is  not  presented  as  a  prediction,  but  as  the  proof  that 
a  prediction  is  being  fulfilled.  Unless  he  had  already 
appeared  in  flesh  and  blood,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
striking  at  Babylon,  with  all  the  oresdse  of  unbroken 
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victory,  a  great  part  of  Isa.  xli.-zlviii.  would  be  utterly 
unintelligible. 

This  argument  is  so  conclusive  for  the  date  of  Second 
Isaiah,  that  it  may  be  well  to  state  it  a  little  more  in 
detail,  even  at  the  risk  of  anticipating  some  of  the 
exposition  of  the  text. 

Among  the  Jews  at  the  close  of  the  Exile  there 
appear  to  have  been  two  classes.  One  class  was 
hopeless  of  deliverance,  and  to  their  hearts  is  addressed 
such  a  prophecy  as  ch.  xl. :  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye 
My  people.  But  there  was  another  class,  of  opposite 
temperament,  who  had  only  too  strong  opinions  on  the 
subject  of  deliverance.  In  bondage  to  the  letter  of 
Scripture  and  to  the  great  precedents  of  their  history, 
these  Jews  appear  to  have  insisted  that  the  Deliverer 
to  come  must  be  a  Jew,  and  a  descendant  of  David. 
And  the  bent  of  much  of  the  prophet's  urgency  in 
ch.  xlv.  is  to  persuade  those  pedants,  that  the  Gentile 
Cyrus,  who  had  appeared  to  be  not  only  the  biggest 
man  of  his  age,  but  the  very  likely  means  of  Israel's 
redemption,  was  of  Jehovah's  own  creation  and  calling. 
Does  not  such  an  argument  necessarily  imply  that 
Cyrus  was  already  present,  an  object  of  doubt  and 
debate  to  earnest  minds  in  Israel  ?  Or  are  we  to 
suppose  that  all  this  doubt  and  debate  were  foreseen, 
lehearsed  and  answered  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
before  the  time  by  so  famous  a  prophet  as  Isaiah,  and 
that,  in  spite  of  his  prediction  and  answer,  the  doubt 
and  debate  nevertheless  took  place  in  the  minds  of 
the  very  Israelites,  who  were  most  earnest  students  of 
ancient  prophecy  ?  The  thing  has  only  to  be  stated 
to  be  felt  to  be  impossible. 

But  besides  the  pedants  in  Israel,  there  is  apparent 
through  these  pr"»»»'»/.i.«  another  body  of  men,  against 
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wfaooi  also  Jehovah  claims  the  actual  Cyrus  for  His 
own.  They  arc  the  priests  and  worshippers  of  the 
heathen  idols.  It  is  well  known  that  the  advent  of 
Cyrus  cast  the  Gentile  religions  of  the  time  and  their 
counsellors  into  confusion.  The  wisest  priests  were 
perplexed ;  the  oracles  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  either 
were  dumb  when  consulted  about  the  Persian,  or  gave 
more  than  usually  ambiguous  answers.  Over  against 
this  peiplexity  and  despair  of  the  heathen  religions,  our 
prophet  confidently  claims  Cyrus  for  Jehovah's  own. 
In  a  debate  in  cfa.  xli.,  in  which  he  seeks  to  establish 
Jehovah's  righteousness — that  is,  Jehovah's  faithfulness 
to  His  word,  and  power  to  carry  out  His  p>redictionB — 
the  prophet  speaks  of  ancient  prophecies  which  have 
come  from  Jehovah,  and  points  to  Cyrus  as  their  fulfil- 
ment It  docs  not  matter  to  us  in  the  meantime  what 
those  prophecies  were.  They  may  have  been  certain 
of  Jeremiali's  predictions ;  we  may  be  sure  that  they 
cannot  have  contained  anything  so  definite  as  Cyrus' 
name,  or  such  a  proof  of  Divine  foresight  must  certainly 
have  formed  part  of  the  prophet's  plea.  It  is  enough 
that  they  could  be  quoted ;  our  business  is  rather  with 
the  evidence  which  the  prophet  offers  of  their  fulfil- 
menL  That  e\'idence  is  Cyrus.  Would  it  have  been 
possible  to  refer  the  heathen  to  Cyrus  as  proof  that 
those  ancient  prophecies  were  being  fulfilled,  unless 
Cyrus  had  been  visible  to  the  heathen, — unless  the 
heathen  had  been  beginning  already  to  feel  this  Persian 
"from  the  sunrise"  in  all  his  weight  of  war?  It  is 
DO  esoteric  doctrine  which  the  prophet  is  unfolding 
to  initiated  Israelites  about  Cyrus.  He  is  making  an 
appeal  to  men  of  the  world  to  face  facts.  Could  he 
possibly  have  made  such  an  appeal  unless  the  facts  had 
been  Aert,  unless  Cyrus  had  been  within  the  ken  of 
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"  the  natural  man  "  ?  Unless  Cyrus  and  his  conquests 
were  already  historically  present,  the  argument  in 
xli.-xlviii.  is  unintelHgible. 

If  this  evidence  for  the  exilic  date  of  Isa.  xl.-xlviii. 
— for  all  these  chapters  hang  together — required  any 
additional  support,  it  would  find  it  in  the  fact  that 
the  prophet  does  not  wholly  treat  of  what  is  past  and 
over,  but  makes  some  predictions  as  welL  Cyrus  is 
on  the  way  of  triumph,  but  Babylon  has  still  to  fall 
by  his  hand.  Babylon  has  still  to  fall,  before  the  exiles 
can  go  free.  Now,  if  our  prophet  were  predicting  from 
the  standpoint  of  one  hundred  and  forty  years  before, 
why  did  he  make  this  sharp  distinction  between  two 
events  which  appeared  so  closely  together  ?  If  he  had 
both  the  advent  of  Cyrus  and  the  fall  of  Babylon  in  his 
long  perspective,  why  did  he  not  use  "the  prophetic 
perfect"  for  both  ?  That  he  speaks  of  the  first  as  past 
and  of  the  second  as  still  to  come,  would  most  surely, 
if  there  had  been  no  tradition  the  other  way,  have 
been  accepted  by  all  as  sufficient  evidence,  that  the 
advent  of  Cyrus  was  behind  him  and  the  fall  of  Babylon 
still  in  front  of  him,  when  he  wrote  these  chapters. 

Thus  the  earlier  part,  at  least,  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi. — that 
is,  chs.  xl.-xlviii. — compels  us  to  date  it  between  555, 
Cyrus'  advent,  and  538,  Babylon's  fall.  But  some 
think  that  we  may  still  further  narrow  the  limits.  In 
ch.  xli.  25,  Cyrus,  whose  own  kingdom  lay  east  of 
Babylonia,  is  described  as  invading  Babylonia  from  the 
north.  This,  it  has  been  thought,  must  refer  to  his 
union  with  the  Mcdes  in  549,  and  his  threatened 
descent  upon  Mesopotamia  from  their  quarter  of  the 
prophet's  horizon.*      If  it  be  so,  the  possible  years 
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of  our  prophecy  are  reduced  to  eleven,  549-538. 
But  even  if  we  take  the  wider  and  more  certain  limit, 
555  *o  538,  we  may  well  say  that  there  are  very  few 
chapters  in  the  whole  of  the  Old  Testament  whose 
date  can  be  fixed  so  predsely  as  the  date  of  chs^  zL- 
zlviiL 

If  what  has  been  unfolded  in  the  preceding 
paragraphs  is  recognised  as  the  statement  of  the 
chapters  themselves,  it  will  be  felt  that  further  evidence 
ol  an  exilic  date  is  scarcely  needed.  And  those,  who 
■re  acquainted  with  the  controversy  upon  the  evidence 
fijmished  by  the  stj-le  and  language  of  the  prophecies, 
will  adroit  how  far  short  in  decisiveness  it  falls  of  the 
arguments  oflFered  above.  But  we  may  fairly  ask 
whether  there  is  anything  opposed  to  the  conclusion 
we  ha\-e  reached,  either,  first,  in  the  local  colour  of  the 
prophecies ;  or,  second,  in  their  language ;  or,  third,  in 
their  thought — anything  which  shows  that  they  are 
more  likely  to  have  been  Isaiah's  than  of  exDic  origin. 

I.  It  has  often  been  urged  against  the  exilic  date  of 
d)ese  prophecies,  that  they  wear  so  very  little  local 
coluur,  and  one  of  the  greatest  of  critics,  Ewald,  has 
felt  himself,  therefore,  permitted  to  place  their  home, 
not  in  Babylonia,  but  in  Egypt,  while  he  maintains 
the  exilic  date.  But,  as  we  shall  see  in  surveying 
the  condition  of  the  exiles,  it  was  natural  for  the  best 
among  them,  their  psalmists  and  prophets,  to  have  no 
eyes  for  the  colours  of  Babylon.  They  lived  inwardly ; 
they  were  much  more  the  inhabitants  of  their  own 
broken  hearts  than  of  that  gorgeous  foreign  land ; 
when  their  thoughts  rose  out  of  themselves  it  was  to 
seek  immediately  the  far-away  Zion.  How  little  local 
eolour  is  there  in  the  writings  of  Ezekiel  1  Isa.  xL-IxvL 
has  even  more  to  show ;  for  indeed  the  absence  of 
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local  colour  from  our  prophecy  has  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  We  shall  find  as  we  follow  the  exposi- 
tion, break  after  break  of  Babylonian  light  and  shadow 
falling  across  our  path, — the  temples,  the  idol-manu- 
factories, the  processions  of  images,  the  diviners  and 
astrologers,  the  gods  and  altars  especially  cultivated 
by  the  characteristic  mercantile  spirit  of  the  place; 
the  shipping  of  that  mart  of  nations,  the  crowds  of  her 
merchants;  the  glitter  of  many  waters,  and  even  that 
intolerable  glare,  which  so  frequently  curses  the  skies 
of  Mesopotamia  (xlix.  lo).  The  prophet  speaks  of  the 
hills  of  his  native  land  with  just  the  same  longing,  that 
Ezekiel  and  a  probable  psalmist  of  the  Exile  •  betray, — 
the  homesickness  of  a  highland-bom  man  whose  prison 
is  on  a  flat,  monotonous  plain.  The  beasts  he  mentions 
have  for  the  most  part  been  recognised  as  familiar  in 
Babylonia ;  and  while  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the 
trees  and  plants  he  names,  it  has  been  observed  that  the 
passag&s,  into  which  he  brings  them,  are  passages  where 
his  thoughts  are  fixed  on  the  restoration  to  Palestine,  t 
Besides  these,  tliere  are  many  delicate  symptoms  of  the 
presence,  before  the  prophet,  of  a  people  in  a  foreign 
land,  engaged  in  commerce,  but  without  political  re- 
sponsibilities, each  of  which,  taken  by  itself,  may  be 
insufficient  to  convince,  but  the  reiterated  expression 
of  which  has  even  betrayed  commentators,  who  lived 
too  early  for  the  theory  of  a  second  Isaiah,  into  the 
involuntary  admission  of  an  exilic  authorship.  It  will 
perhaps  startle  some  to  hear  John  Calvin  quoted  on 
behalf  of  the  exilic  date  of  these  prophecies.  But  let 
us  read  and  consider  this  statement  of  his :  "  Some 
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regard  must  be  had  to  the  time  when  this  prophecy  was 
uttered ;  for  since  the  rank  of  the  kingdom  had  been 
obliterated,  and  the  name  of  the  royal  family  had 
become  mean  and  contemptible,  during  the  captivity 
in  Babylon,  it  might  seem  as  if  through  the  ruin  of  that 
family  the  truth  of  God  had  fallen  into  decay ;  and 
therefore  he  bids  them  contemplate  by  faith  the  throne 
of  David,  which  had  been  cast  down."  * 

2.  What  we  have  seen  to  be  true  of  the  local  colour 
of  our  prophecy,  holds  good  also  of  its  style  and 
language.  There  is  nothing  in  either  of  these  to 
commit  us  to  an  Isaian  authorship,  or  to  make  an  exilic 
date  improbable ;  on  the  contrary,  the  language  and 
style,  while  containing  no  stronger  nor  more  frequent 
resemblances  to  the  language  and  style  of  Isaiah  than 
may  be  accounted  for  by  the  natural  influence  of  so 
great  a  prophet  upon  his  successors,  are  signalised  by 
differences  from  his  undisputed  oracles,  too  constant, 
too  subtle,  and  sometimes  too  sharp,  to  make  it  at  all 
probable  that  the  whole  book  came  from  the  same  man. 
On  this  point  it  is  enough  to  refer  our  readers  to 
the  recent  exhaustive  and  very  able  reviews  of  the 
evidence  by  Canon  Cheyne  in  the  second  volume  oi 
his  Commentary,  and  by  Canon  Driver  in  the  last 
chapter  of  Isaiah:  His  Life  and  Times,  and  to  quote 
the  following  words  of  so  great  an  authority  as  Professor 
A.  R  Davidson.  After  remarking  on  the  difference  in 
vocabulary  of  the  two  parts  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  he 
adds  that  it  is  not  so  much  words  in  themselves  as  the 
peculiar  uses  and  combinations  of  them,  and  especially 
"the  peculiar  articulation  of  sentences  and  the  move- 
ment of  the  whole  discourse,  by  which  an  impression 
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is  produced  so  unlike  the  impression  produced  by  the 
earlier  parts  of  the  book."  * 

3.  It  is  the  same  with  the  thought  and  doctrine  of 
our  prophecy.  In  this  there  is  nothing  to  make  the 
Isaian  authorship  probable,  or  an  exilic  date  impos- 
sible. But,  on  the  contrary,  whether  we  regard  the 
needs  of  the  people  or  the  analogies  of  the  development 
of  their  religion,  we  find  that,  while  everything  suits 
the  Exile,  nearly  everything  is  foreign  both  to  the  sub- 
jects and  to  the  methods  of  Isaiah.  We  shall  observe 
the  items  of  this  as  we  go  along,  but  one  of  them  may 
be  mentioned  here  (it  will  afterwards  require  a  chapter 
to  itself),  our  prophet's  use  of  the  terms  righteous  and 
righteousness.  No  one,  who  has  carefully  studied  the 
meaning  which  these  terms  bear  in  the  authentic  oracles 
of  Isaiah,  and  the  use  to  which  they  are  put  in  the 
prophecies  under  discussion,  can  fail  to  find  in  the 
difference  a  striking  corroboration  of  our  argument — 
that  the  latter  were  composed  by  a  different  mind  than 
Isaiah's,  speaking  to  a  different  generation.'^ 

To  sum  up  this  whole  argument.  We  have  seen 
that  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  Book  of  Isaiah  to  prove 
that  it  was  all  by  himself,  but  much  testimony  which 
points  to  a  plurality  of  authors;  that  chs.  xL-lxvi. 
nowhere  assert  themselves  to  be  by  Isaiah  ;  and  that 
there  is  no  other  well-grounded  claim  of  Scripture  or 
of  doctrine  on  behalf  of  his  authorship.  We  have 
then  shown  that  chs.  xl.-xlviii.  do  not  only  present  the 
Exile  as  if  nearly  finished  and  Cyrus  as  if  already  come, 
while  the  fall  of  Babylon  is  still  future ;  but  that  it  is 


*  So  quoted  by  Driver  {Isaiah,  etc.,  p.  too),  from  the  Briluk  i 
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essential  to  one  of  thdr  main  arguments  that  Cyrus 
should  be  standing  before  Israel  and  the  world,  as  a 
successful  warrior,  on  his  way  to  attack  Babylon.  That 
led  us  to  date  these  chapters  between  555  and  538. 
Turning  then  to  other  e\adence, — the  local  colour  they 
show,  their  language  and  style,  and  their  theology, — 
we  have  found  nothing  which  conflicts  with  that  date, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  a  very  great  deal,  which  much 
more  agrees  with  it  than  with  the  date,  or  with  the 
authorship,  of  Isaiah. 

It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  the  question  has 
been  limited  to  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  twenty-seven 
under  discussion,  viz.,  to  zl.-xlviii.  Does  the  same 
conclusion  hold  good  of  xlix.  to  Ixvi.  ?  This  can  be 
properly  discovered  only  as  we  closely  follow  their  ex- 
position ;  it  is  enough  in  the  meantime  to  have  got  firm 
footing  on  the  Exile.  We  can  feel  our  way  bit  by  bit 
ftx)m  this  standpoint  onwards.  Let  us  now  merely  anti- 
cipate the  main  features  of  the  rest  of  the  prophecy. 

A  new  section  has  been  marked  by  many  as  beginning 
with  ch.  xlix.  This  is  because  ch.  xlviii.  concludes 
with  a  refrain :  Then  is  no  peace,  saith  Jehovah, 
to  the  wicked,  which  occurs  again  at  the  end  of 
ch.  Ivii.,  and  because  with  ch.  xlviii.  Babylon  and 
Cyrus  drop  out  of  sight.  But  the  circumstances  are 
still  those  of  exile,  and,  as  Professor  Davidson  re- 
marks, ch.  xlix.  is  parallel  in  thought  to  ch.  xlii., 
and  also  takes  for  granted  the  restoration  of  Israel 
in  ch.  xlviii.,  proceeding  naturally  from  that  to 
the  statement  of  Israel's  world- mission.  Apart  from 
the  alternation  of  passages  dealing  with  the  Servant 
of  the  Lord,  and  passages  whose  subject  is  Zion — 
an  alternation  which  begins  pretty  early  in  the  pro- 
phecy, and  has  suggested  to  some  its  composition  out 
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of  two  different  writings  • — the  first  real  break  in  the 
sequence  occurs  at  ch.  Hi.  13,  where  the  prophecy  of 
the  sin-bearing  Servant  is  introduced.  By  most  critics 
this  is  held  to  be  an  insertion,  for  ch.  liv.  i  follows 
naturally  upon  ch.  Hi.  12,  though  it  is  undeniable  that 
there  is  also  some  association  between  chs.  lii.  13-liii., 
and  ch.  liv.t  In  chs.  liv.-lv.  we  are  evidently  still  in 
exile.  It  is  in  commenting  on  a  verse  of  these  chapters 
that  Calvin  makes  the  admission  of  exilic  origin  which 
has  been  quoted  above. 

A  number  of  short  prophecies  now  follow,  till  the 
end  of  ch.  lix.  is  reached.  These,  as  we  shall  see, 
make  it  extremely  difficult  to  believe  in  the  original 
unity  of  "  Second  Isaiah."  Some  of  them,  it  is  true, 
lie  in  evident  circumstance  of  exile;  but  others  are 
undoubtedly  of  earlier  date,  reflecting  the  scenery  of 
Palestine,  and  the  habits  of  the  people  in  their  political 
independence,  with  Jehovah's  judgemtnt-cloud  still 
unburst,  but  lowering.  Such  is  ch.  Ivi.  9-Ivii, 
which  regards  the  Exile  as  still  to  come,  quotes  the 
natural  features  of  Palestine,  and  charges  the  Jews  with 
unbelieving  diplomacy — a  charge  not  possible  against 
them  when  they  were  in  captivity.  But  others  of  these 
short  prophecies  are,  in  the  opinion  of  some  critics, 
post-exilic.  Cheyne  assigns  ch.  Ivi.  to  after  the  Return, 
when  the  temple  was  standing,  and  the  duty  of  holding 
fasts  and  sabbaths  could  be  enforced,  as  it  was  enforced 
by  Nehemiah.  I  shall  give,  when  we  reach  the  passage, 
my  reasons  for  doubting  his  conclusion.  The  chapter 
seems  to  me  as  likely  to  have  been  written  upon  the 
eve  of  the  Return  as  after  the  Return  had  taken  place. 


*  Professor  Briggs'  Mdssiamc  Pnphtg),  339& 
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Cb.  Ito.,  tbc  dghte«nth  of  oar  twenty-seven  dup- 
tm,  doses  with  tbe  same  refrain  as  dL  xlvii.,  the 
ninth  of  die  aeries :  Then  is  mo  ptaet,  smth  ftkotai, 
to  the  tncted.  Ch.  Iviii.  has,  th?reibrc,  been  regarded 
as  beginning  the  third  great  divisi^ia  of  the  prophecy. 
Bat  here  again,  while  there  a  certainly  an  advance  in 
the  treatment  of  the  subject,  and  the  prophet  ulks  less 
of  the  icdcaiptioo  of  tbe  Jews  and  more  of  the  glory  of 
the  restontioa  of  Zion,  the  point  of  transition  is  VTry 
difficult  to  mark.  Some  critics*  regard  ch.  IvitL  as 
post-exilic ;  bat  when  we  ooaie  to  it  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  reasons  tor  supposing  it  to  bdoeg,  just  as 
much  as  Ezekid,  to  the  Exile.  Ch.  liz.  is  perhaps  the 
most  AfiBcult  portion  of  all,  because  it  makes  the  Jews 
responsible  for  dvie  justice  in  a  way  they  oould  hardly 
be  conceived  to  be  in  exile,  and  yet  speaks,  in  the 
bugiqge  of  other  poctioiis  of  "Second  Isaiah,"  of  a 
dcBwrance  that  camot  well  be  other  than  the  de- 
fiverance  from  ezHe.  We  shall  find  in  this  chapter 
tikdy  marks  of  the  fitsioa  of  two  distinct  addresses, 
making  tbe  coodusion  probable  that  it  is  Israeli  earlier 
conscience  which  we  catch  here,  following  her  into 
tbe  days  of  exile,  and  rcdting  her  former  guilt  just 
before  pardon  is  assured.  Chs.  Iz.,  IxL,  and  hm.  are 
certainly  ezihc  The  inimitable  prophecy,  ch.  IxTu.  1-6, 
oossplete  within  itsdf,  and  unique  in  its  beauty,  is 
citfaer  a  promise  given  just  before  the  deliverance  from 
a  lof^  captivity  of  Israd  under  heathen  nations  (ver.  4), 
or  ao  exultant  song  of  triumph  immediately  after 
sacfa  a  deliveranoe  has  taken  place.  Ch.  IziiL  7-lxiv. 
iaipUes  a  ruined  tempte  (ver.  to),  but  bears  no  traces  oi 
tbe  writer  being  in  exile.     It  has  been  assigned  to  the 
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period  of  the  first  attempts  to  rebuild  Jerusalem  after 
the  Return.  Ch.  btv.  has  been  assigned  to  the  same 
date,  and  its  local  colour  interpreted  as  that  of  Palestine. 
But  we  shall  find  the  colour  to  be  just  as  probably  that 
of  Babylon,  and  again  I  do  not  see  any  certain  proofs  of 
a  post-exilic  date.  Ch.  Ixvi.,  however,  betrays  more 
evidence  of  being  written  after  the  Return.  It  divides 
into  two  parts.  In  verses  I  to  4  the  temple  is  still 
unbuilt,  but  the  building  would  seem  to  be  already 
begun.  In  verses  5  to  24,  the  arrival  of  the  Jews  in 
Palestine,  the  resumption  of  the  life  of  the  sacred  com- 
munity, and  the  disappointments  of  the  returned  at 
the  first  meagre  results,  seem  to  be  implied.  And  the 
music  of  the  book  dies  out  in  tones  of  warning,  that  sin 
still  hinders  the  Lord's  work  with  His  people. 


This  rapid  survey  has  made  two  things  sufficiently 
clear.  First,  that  while  the  bulk  of  chs.  xl.-lxvi.  was 
composed  in  Babylonia  during  the  Exile  of  the  Jews, 
there  are  considerable  portions  which  date  from  before 
the  Exile,  and  betray  a  Palestinian  origin  ;  and  one  or 
two  smaller  pieces  that  seem — rather  less  evidently, 
however — to  take  for  granted  the  Return  from  the  Exile. 
But,  secondly,  all  these  pieces,  which  it  seems  necessary 
to  assign  to  different  epochs  and  authors,  have  been 
arranged  so  as  to  exhibit  a  certain  order  and  progress 
— an  order,  more  or  less  observed,  of  date,  and  a 
progress  very  apparent  (as  we  shall  see  in  the  course 
of  exposition)  of  thought  and  of  clearness  in  definition. 
The  largest  portion,  of  whose  unity  we  are  assured  and 
whose  date  we  can  fix,  is  found  at  the  beginning. 
Chs.  xl.-xlviiL  are  certainly  by  one  hand,  and  may  be 
dated,  as  we  have  seen,  between  555  and  538 — the 
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period  of  Cyrus'  approach  to  take  Babylon.  There 
the  interest  in  Cyrus  ceases,  and  the  thought  of  the 
redemption  from  Babylon  is  mainly  replaced  by  that  of 
the  subsequent  Return.  Along  with  these  lines,  we 
shall  discover  a  development  in  the  prophecy's  great 
doctrine  of  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  But  even  this  dies 
away,  as  if  the  experience  of  suffering  and  discipline 
were  being  replaced  by  that  of  return  and  restoration  ; 
and  it  is  Zion  in  her  glory,  and  the  spiritual  mission  of 
the  people,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Lord,  and  the 
building  of  the  temple,  and  a  number  of  practical  details 
in  the  life  and  worship  of  the  restored  community,  which 
fill  up  the  remainder  of  the  book,  along  with  a  few 
echoes  from  pre-exilic  times.  Can  we  escape  feeling 
in  all  this  a  definite  design  and  arrangement,  which 
fails  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  probably,  from  the  nature 
of  the  materials  at  the  arranger's  disposal  ? 

We  are,  therefore,  justiSed  in  coming  to  the  provi- 
sional conclusion,  that  Second  Isaiah  is  not  a  unity,  in 
so  far  as  it  consists  of  a  number  of  pieces  by  different 
men,  whom  God  raised  up  at  various  times  before,  during, 
and  after  the  Exile,  to  comfort  and  exhort  amid  the  shift- 
ing circumstance  and  tempers  of  His  people ;  but  that 
it  is  a  unity,  in  so  far  as  these  pieces  have  been  gathered 
together  by  an  editor  very  soon  after  the  Return  from  the 
Exile,  in  an  order  as  regular  both  in  point  of  time  and 
subject  as  the  somewhat  mixed  material  would  permit. 
It  is  in  this  sense  that  throughout  this  volume  we  shall 
talk  of  "  our  prophet,"  or  "  the  prophet ; "  up  to  cL  xlix., 
at  least,  we  shall  feel  that  the  expression  is  literally  true; 
after  that  it  is  rather  an  editorial  than  an  original  unity 
which  is  apparent.  In  this  question  of  unity  the  dramatic 
style  of  the  prophecy  forms,  no  doubt,  the  greatest 
difficulty.     Who  shall  dare  to  determine  of  the  manj 
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soliloquies,  apostrophes,  lyrics  and  other  pieces  that 
are  here  gathered,  often  in  want  of  any  connection  save 
that  of  dramatic  grouping  and  a  certain  sympathy  of 
temper,  whether  they  are  by  the  same  author  or  have 
been  collected  from  several  origins?  We  must  be 
content  to  leave  the  matter  uncertain.  One  great 
reason,  which  we  have  not  yet  quoted,  for  supposing 
that  the  whole  prophecy  is  not  by  one  man,  is  that  if 
it  had  been  his  name  would  certainly  have  come  down 
with  it 

Do  not  let  it  be  thought  that  such  a  conclusion,  as  we 
have  been  led  to,  is  merely  a  dogma  of  modem  criticism. 
Here,  if  anywhere,  the  critic  is  but  the  patient  student 
of  Scripture,  searching  for  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
text  about  itself,  and  formulating  that.  If  it  be  found 
that  such  a  testimony  conflicts  with  ecclesiastical  tradi- 
tion, however  ancient  and  universal,  so  much  the  worse 
for  tradition.  In  Protestant  circles,  at  least,  we  have 
no  choice.  Lilera  Scripta  manet.  When  we  know  that 
the  only  evidence  for  the  Isaian  authorship  of  chs.  xl.-lxvi. 
is  tradition,  supported  by  an  unthinking  interpretation 
of  New  Testament  citations,  while  the  whole  testimony 
of  these  Scriptures  themselves  denies  them  to  be 
Isaiah's,  we  cannot  help  making  our  choice,  and  accept- 
ing the  testimony  of  Scripture.  Do  we  find  them  any 
the  less  wonderful  or  Divine  ?  Do  they  comfort  less  ? 
Do  they  speak  with  less  power  to  the  conscience  ?  Do 
they  testify  with  more  uncertain  voice  to  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  ?  It  will  be  the  task  of  the  following  pages  to 
show  that,  interpreted  in  connection  with  the  history 
out  of  which  they  themselves  say  that  God's  Spirit 
drew  them,  tliese  twenty-seven  cliapters  become  only 
more  prophetic  of  Christ,  and  more  comforting  and 
instructive  to  men,  than  they  were  before. 
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But  the  remarkable  fact  is,  that  anciently  tradition 
itself  appears  to  have  agreed  with  the  results  of  modem 
scholarship.  The  original  place  of  the  Book  of  Isaiah 
in  the  Jewish  canon  seems  to  have  been  after  both 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel,"  a  fact  which  goes  to  prove  that 
it  did  not  reach  completion  till  a  later  date  than  the 
works  of  these  two  prophets  of  the  Exile. 

If  now  it  be  asked,  Why  should  a  series  of  prophe- 
cies written  in  the  Exile  be  attacked  to  the  authentic 
works  of  Isaiah  ?  that  is  a  fair  question,  and  one  which 
the  supporters  of  the  exilic  authorship  have  the  duty 
laid  upon  them  of  endeavouring  to  answer.  Fortun- 
ately they  are  not  under  the  necessity  of  falling  back, 
for  want  of  other  reasons,  on  the  supposition  that  this 
attachment  was  due  to  the  error  of  some  scribe,  or  to 
the  custom  which  ancient  writers  practised  of  filling  up 
any  part  of  a  volume,  that  remained  blank  when  one 
book  was  finished,  with  the  writing  of  any  other  that 
would  fit  the  place.f  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  too 
accidental,  the  second  too  artificial,  in  face  of  the  un- 
doubted sympathy  which  exists  among  all  parts  of  the 
Book  of  Isaiah.  Isaiah  himself  plainly  prophesied  of  an 
exile  longer  than  his  own  generation  experienced,  and 
prophesied  of  a  return  from  it  (ch.  xi.).  We  saw  no 
reason  to  dispute  his  claims  to  the  predictions  about 
Babylon  in  chs.  xxi.  and  xxxix.  Isaiah's,  too,  more  than 
•any  other  prophet's,  were  those  great  and  final  hopes 
of  the  Old  Testament — the  siirvival  of  Israel  and  the 


*  According  to  the  arrangement  given  in  the  Talmud  (Baba  bathra, 
r.  14,  coL  a):  "JercmUb,  Ezekiel,  Isaiah,  the  Twelve."  CC  Bieck, 
iMtroditctiom  to  Old  TtslattuHt,  on  Isaiah;  OrelU's  ItaM,  Eog.  ed., 
p.  214. 

t  Robertson  Smith,  TI10  Old  TtsUutunt  mjtwuh  Ckmrtk,  109b 
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gathering  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  worship  of  Jehovah  at 
Jerusalem.  But  it  is  for  the  express  purpose  of  em- 
phasizing the  immediate  fulfilment  of  such  ancient 
predictions,  that  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  were  published.  Al- 
though our  prophet  has  new  things  to  publish,  his  first 
business  is  to  show  that  the  former  things  have  come  to 
pass,  especially  the  Exile,  the  survival  of  a  Remnant,  the 
sending  of  a  Deliverer,  the  doom  of  Babylon.  What 
more  natural  than  to  attach  to  his  utterances  those 
prophecies,  of  which  the  events  he  pointed  to  were 
the  vindication  and  fulfilment?  The  attachment  was 
the  more  easy  to  arrange  that  the  authentic  prophecies 
had  not  passed  from  Isaiah's  hand  in  a  fixed  form. 
They  do  not  bear  those  marks  of  their  author's  own 
editing,  which  are  borne  by  the  prophecies  both  of 
Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel.  It  is  impossible  to  be  dogmatic 
on  the  point.  But  these  facts — that  our  chapters  are 
concerned,  as  no  other  Scriptures  are,  with  the  fulfil- 
ment of  previous  prophecies ;  that  it  is  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  which  are  the  original  and  fullest  prediction 
of  the  events  they  are  busy  with  ;  and  that  the  form,  in 
which  Isaiah's  prophecies  are  handed  down,  did  not 
preclude  additions  of  this  kind  to  them — contribute  very 
evident  reasons  why  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  though  written  in  the 
Ezil^  should  be  attached  to  Isa.  L-xxxiz.* 


Thus  we  present  a  theory  of  the  exilic  authorship 
of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  within  itself  complete  and  consistent. 


*  It  is  the  theory  of  some,  that  although  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  dates  as  a 
whole  from  the  Exile,  there  are  passages  in  it  by  Isaiah  himself,  or  in 
his  style  by  pupils  of  his  (Klostermann  io  Henog's  Fneyclofadia  and 
Bredenluusp  in  bis  CMKMWNMry).  But  tbi^  while  possible,  is  beyood 
proot 
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suited  to  al]  parts  of  the  evidence,  and  not  opposed  by 
the  authority  of  any  part  of  Scripture.  In  consequence 
of  its  conclusion,  our  duty,  before  proceeding  to  the 
exposition  of  the  chapters,  is  twofold  :  first,  to  connect 
the  time  of  Isaiah  with  the  period  of  the  Captivity,  and 
then  to  sketch  the  condition  of  Israel  in  Exile.  This 
we  shall  undertake  in  the  next  three  chapters. 


NoT«  TO  CHArrxR  I. 

Readers  may  wish  to  have  a  reference  to  other  passag-es  of 
this  volume,  in  which  the  questions  of  the  date,  authorship  and 
•tructure  of  Isaiah  zl,-lxvi.  are  discussed.  See  pp.  65-68, 
112,  146  f.,  213.  213:  Introduction  to  Book  UI. ;  opening 
paragiaphi  of  ch.  xviiL  and  of  cb.  xii.,  etc 


CHAPTER  IL 

nOit  ISAIAH  TO  THE  FALL  OF  JERUSALEM 
701-587  %.e. 

AT  first  Sight,  the  circumstances  of  Judah  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  the  seventh  century  present  a 
strong  resemblance  to  her  fortunes  in  the  last  ten  years 
of  the  eighth.  The  empire  of  the  world,  to  which  she 
belongs,  is  again  divided  between  Egypt  and  a  Meso- 
potamian  power.  Syria  is  again  the  field  of  their 
doubtful  battle,  and  the  question,  to  which  of  the  two 
shall  homage  be  paid,  still  forms  the  politics  of  all 
her  states.  Judah  still  vacillates,  intrigues  and  draws 
down  on  herself  the  wrath  of  the  North  by  her  treaties 
with  Egypt.  Again  there  is  a  great  pri  !iet  and  states- 
man, whose  concern  is  righteousness,  who  exposes 
both  the  immorality  of  his  people  and  the  folly  of  their 
politics,  and  who  summons  the  evil  from  the  North  as 
God's  scourge  upon  Israel :  Isaiah  has  been  succeeded 
by  Jeremiah.  And,  as  if  to  complete  the  analogy,  the 
nation  has  once  more  passed  through  a  puritan  reforma- 
tion. Josiah  has,  even  more  thoroughly  than  Hezekiah, 
effected  the  disestablishment  of  idols. 

Beneath  this  circumstantial  resemblance,  however, 
there  is  one  fundamental  difference.  The  strength  of 
Isaiah's  preaching  was  bent,  especially  during  the 
closing  years  of  the  century,  to  establish  the  inviolable- 
ncM  of  Jerusalem.     Against  the  threats  of  the  Assyrian 
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siege,  and  in  spite  of  bis  own  more  fonnidable  con- 
science of  his  people's  corruption,  Isaiah  persisted  that 
Zion  should  not  be  taken,  and  that  the  people,  though 
cut  down  to  their  roots,  should  remain  planted  in  the 
land, — the  stock  of  an  imperial  nation  in  the  latter  days. 
This  prophecy  was  vindicated  by  the  marvellous  relief 
of  Jerusalem  on  the  apparent  eve  of  her  capture  in  701. 
But  its  echoes  had  not  yet  died  away,  when  Jeremiah 
to  his  generation  delivered  the  very  opposite  message. 
Round  him  the  popular  prophets  babbled  by  rote 
Isaiah's  ancient  assurances  about  Zion.  Their  soft, 
monotonous  repetitions  lapped  pleasantly  upon  the 
immovable  self-con6dence  of  the  people.  But  Jeremiah 
called  down  the  storm.  Even  while  prosperity  seemed 
to  give  him  the  lie,  he  predicted  the  speedy  ruin  of 
Temple  and  City,  and  summoned  Judah's  enemies 
against  her  in  the  name  of  the  God,  on  whose  former 
word  she  relied  for  peace.  The  contrast  between  the 
two  great  prophets  grows  most  dramatic  in  their  con- 
duct during  the  respective  sieges,  of  which  each  was 
the  central  figure:  Isaiah,  alone  steadfast  in  a  city  of 
despair,  defying  the  taunts  of  the  heathen,  rekindling 
within  the  dispirited  defenders,  whom  the  enemy  sought 
to  bribe  to  desertion,  the  passions  of  patriotism  and 
religion,  proclaiming  always,  as  with  the  voice  of  a 
trumpet,  that  Zion  must  stand  inviolate;  Jeremiah,  on 
the  contrary,  declaring  the  futility  of  resistance, 
counselling  each  citizen  to  save  his  own  life  from  the 
ruin  of  the  state,  in  treaty  with  the  enemy,  and  even 
arrested  as  a  deserter, — these  two  contrasting  figures 
and  attitudes  gather  up  the  difference  which  the  century 
had  wrought  in  the  fortunes  of  the  City  of  God.  And 
so,  while  in  701  Jerusalem  triumphed  in  the  Lord  by 
the  vuta«n  raiuQg  of  the  AMyrian  siege,  three  years 
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after  the  next  century  was  out  she  twice  succumbed 
to  the  Assyrian's  successor,  and  nine  years  later  was 
totally  destroyed. 

What  is  the  reason  of  this  difference,  which  a  cen- 
tury sufficed  to  work  ?  Why  was  the  sacredness  of 
Judah's  shrine  not  as  much  an  article  of  Jeremiah's 
as  of  Isaiah's  creed, — as  much  an  element  of  Divine 
providence  in  6oo  as  in  700  B.C.  ?  This  is  not  a  very 
hard  question  to  answer,  if  we  keep  in  our  regard  two 
things — firstly,  the  moral  condition  of  the  people,  and, 
secondly,  the  necessities  of  the  spiritual  religion,  which 
was  identified  for  the  time  with  their  fortunes. 

The  Israel,  which  was  delivered  into  captivity  at  the 
word  of  Jeremiah,  was  a  people  at  once  more  hardened 
and  more  exhausted  than  the  Israel,  which,  in  spite  of 
its  tin,  Isaiah's  eftbrts  had  succeeded  in  preserving 
upon  its  own  land.  A  century  had  come  and  gone  <A 
further  grace  and  opportunity,  but  the  grace  had  been 
resisted,  the  opportunity  abused,  and  the  people  stood 
more  guilty  and  more  wilful  than  ever  before  God. 
Even  clearer,  however,  than  the  deserts  of  the  people 
was  the  need  of  their  religion.  That  local  and  tem- 
porary victory — after  all,  only  the  relief  of  a  mountain 
fortress  and  a  tiibal  shrine — with  which  Isaiah  had 
identified  the  will  and  honour  of  Almighty  God,  could 
not  be  the  climax  of  the  history  of  a  spiritual  religion. 
It  was  impossible  for  Monotheism  to  rest  on  so  narrow 
and  material  a  security  as  that.  The  faith,  which  was 
to  overcome  the  world,  could  not  be  satisfied  with 
a  merely  national  triumph.  The  time  must  arrive — 
were  it  only  by  the  ordinary  progress  of  the  years 
and  unhastened  by  human  guilt — for  faith  and  piety 
to  be  weaned  from  the  forms  of  an  earthly  temple, 
however  sacred :  for  the  individual — after  all,  the  real 
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unit  of  religion — to  be  rendered  indepen<knt  of  ibe 
community  and  cast  upon  his  God  alone ;  and  for  this 
people,  to  whom  the  oracles  of  the  living  God  had  been 
entnisted,  to  be  led  out  from  the  selfish  pride  of 
guarding  these  for  their  own  honour — to  be  led  out, 
it  through  the  breaches  of  their  hitherto  inviolate 
walla,  and  amid  the  smoke  of  all  that  was  most  sacred 
to  them,  so  that  in  level  contaa  with  mankind  they 
m^t  kam  to  communicate  their  glorious  trust  There- 
lore^  while  the  Exile  was  undoubtedly  the  penance, 
which  an  often-spared  but  ever  more  obdurate  people 
had  to  pay  for  their  accumulated  sins,  it  was  also  for 
the  meek  and  the  purt>hearted  in  Israel  a  step  upwards 
even  from  the  faith  and  the  results  of  Isaiah — perhaps 
the  most  effectual  step  which  Israel's  religion  ever  took. 
Schult2  has  finely  said :  "  The  proper  Tragedy  of 
History — doom  required  by  long-gathering  guilt,  and 
knmched  upon  a  generation  which  for  itself  is  really 
tandng  towards  good — is  most  strikingly  consummated 
in  the  Exile."  Yes:  but  this  is  only  half  the  truth. 
The  accomplishment  of  the  moral  tragedy  is  really  but 
one  incident  in  a  religious  epic — the  development  of  a 
spiritual  faith.  Long-delaying  Nemesis  overtakes  at 
last  the  sinners,  but  the  shock  of  the  blows,  which  beat 
the  guihy  nation  into  captivity,  releases  their  religion 
from  its  material  bonds.  Israel  on  the  way  to  Exile 
is  on  the  way  to  become  Israel  after  the  Spirit 

With  these  principles  to  guide  us,  let  us  now,  for  a 
little,  thread  our  way  through  the  crowded  details  of  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Jewish  sute. 

Isaiah's  own  age  had  foreboded  the  necessity  of  exile 
for  Judah.  There  was  the  great  precedent  of  Samaria, 
and  Judah's  sin  was  not  less  tiian  her  sister's.  When 
the  authorities  at  Jerusalem  wished  to  put  Jeremiah  to 
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death  for  the  heresy  of  predicting  the  ruin  of  the  sacred 
city,  it  was  pointed  out  in  his  defence  that  a  similar 
prediction  had  been  made  by  Micah,  the  contemporary 
of  Isaiah.  And  how  much  had  happened  since  then  I 
The  triumph  of  Jeliovah  in  701,  the  stronger  faith  and 
purer  practice,  which  had  followed  as  long  as  Hezekiah 
reigned,  gave  way  to  an  idolatrous  reaction  under  his 
successor  Manasseh.  This  reaction,  while  it  increased 
the  guilt  of  the  people,  by  no  means  diminished  their 
religious  fear.  They  carried  into  it  the  conscience  of 
their  former  puritanism — diseased,  we  might  say  deli- 
rious, but  not  dead.  Men  felt  their  sin  and  feared 
Heaven's  wrath,  and  rushed  headlong  into  the  gross 
and  fanatic  exercises  of  idolatry,  in  order  to  wipe 
away  the  one  and  avert  the  other.  It  availed  nothing. 
After  an  absence  of  thirty  years  the  Assyrian  arms 
returned  in  full  strength,  and  Manasseh  himself  was 
carried  captive  across  the  Euphrates.  But  penitence 
revived,  and  for  a  time  it  appeared  as  if  it  were  to  be 
at  last  valid  for  salvation.  Israel  made  huge  strides 
towards  their  ideal  life  of  a  good  conscience  and  out- 
ward prosperity.  Josiah,  the  pious,  came  to  the  throne. 
The  Book  of  the  Law  was  discovered  in  621,  and  king 
and  people  rallied  to  its  summons  with  the  utmost 
loyalty.  All  the  nation  shod  to  l/ie  covenant.  The 
single  sanctuary  was  vindicated,  the  high  places  de- 
stroyed, the  land  purged  of  idols.  There  were  no 
great  military  triumphs,  but  Assyria,  so  long  the  ac- 
cepted scourge  of  God,  gave  signs  of  breaking  up ;  and 
we  can  feel  the  vigour  and  self-confidence,  induced  by 
years  r^  prosperity,  in  Josiah's  ambition  to  extend  his 
borders,  and  especially  in  his  daring  assault  upon 
Necho  of  Egypt  at  Megiddo,  when  Necho  passed  north 
to  the  invasion  of  Assyria.     Altogether,  it  '""•  *  Pf<»«4« 
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that  imagined  itself  righteous,  and  counted  upon  a 
righteous  God  In  such  days  who  could  dream  of 
exile? 

Bat  in  60S  the  ideal  was  shivered.  Israel  was 
threshed  at  Megiddo,  and  Josiah,  the  king  afler  God's 
own  heart,  was  slain  on  the  field.  And  then  happened, 
what  happened  at  other  times  in  Israel's  history  when 
disilluston  of  this  kind  came  down.  The  nation  fell 
asonder  into  the  elements  of  which  it  was  ever  so 
stnmge  a  composition.  The  masses,  whose  conscience 
did  not  rise  beyond  the  mere  performance  of  the  Law, 
nor  their  view  of  God  higher  than  that  of  a  Patron  of 
the  state,  bound  by  His  covenant  to  reward  with 
material  success  the  loyalty  of  His  clients,  were  dis- 
appointed with  the  results  of  their  service  and  of  His 
providence.  Being  a  new  generation  from  Manasseh's 
time,  they  thought  to  give  the  strange  gods  another 
turn.  The  idcis  were  brought  back,  and  after  the  dis- 
credit which  righteousness  received  at  Megiddo,  it 
would  appear  that  soda]  injustice  and  crime  of  many 
kinds  dared  to  be  ytry  bold.  Jehoahaz,  who  reigned 
A>r  three  months  after  Josiah,  and  Jehoiakim,  who 
succeeded  him,  were  idolaters.  The  loftier  £ew,  like 
Jeremiah,  had  never  been  deceived  by  the  people's  out- 
ward allegiance  to  the  Temple  or  the  Law,  nor  considered 
it  valid  either  to  atone  for  the  past  or  now  to  fulfil  the 
holy  «ifmafid«  of  Jehovah  ;  and  were  confirmed  by 
the  disaster  at  Megiddo,  and  the  consequent  reaction 
to  idolatry,  in  the  stem  and  hopeless  views  of  the 
people  which  they  had  always  entertained.  They  kept 
^^  reiterating  a  speedy  captivity.  Between  these  parties 
^B  stood  the  formal  successors  of  earlier  prophets,  so  much 
^^       the  slave*  of  tradition  that  they  had  neither  conscience 
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around  them,  but  could  only  affirm  in  the  strength  of 
ancient  oracles  that  Zion  should  not  be  destroyed. 
Strange  is  it  to  see  how  this  party,  building  upon  the 
promises  of  Jehovah  through  a  prophet  like  Isaiah, 
should  be  taken  advantage  of  by  the  idolaters,  but 
scouted  by  Jehovah's  own  servants.  Thus  they  mingle 
and  conflict  Who  indeed  can  distinguish  all  the  ele- 
ments of  so  ancient  and  so  rich  a  life,  as  they  chase, 
overtake  and  wrestle  with  each  other,  hurrying  down 
the  rapids  to  the  final  cataract  ?  Let  us  leave  them  for 
a  moment,  while  we  mark  the  catastrophe  itself.  They 
will  be  more  easily  distinguished  in  the  calm  below. 

It  was  from  the  North  that  Jeremiah  summoned  the 
vengeance  of  God  upon  Judah.  In  his  earlier  threats 
he  nn'ght  have  meant  the  Scythians;  but  by  605, 
when  Nebuchadrezzar,  Nabopolassar  of  Babylon's  son, 
the  rising  general  of  the  age,  defeated  Pharaoh  at 
Carchcmish,  all  men  accepted  Jeremiah's  nomination 
for  this  snccessor  of  Assyria  in  the  lordship  of 
Western  Asia.  From  Carchemish  Nebuchadrezzar 
overran  Syria.  Jehoiakim  paid  tribute  to  him,  and 
Judah  at  last  felt  the  grip  of  the  hand  that  was  to  drag 
her  into  exile.  Jehoiakim  attempted  to  throw  it  off  in 
602  ;  but,  after  harassing  him  for  four  years  by  means 
of  some  allies,  Nebuchadrezzar  took  his  capital,  exe- 
cuted him,  suffered  Jehoiachin,  his  successor,  to  reign 
only  three  months,  took  Jerusalem  a  second  time,  and 
carried  off  to  Babylon  the  first  great  portion  of  the 
people.  This  was  in  598,  only  ten  years  from  the 
death  of  Josiah,  and  twenty-one  from  the  discovery  of 
the  Book  of  the  Law. 

The  exact  numbers  of  this  first  captivity  of  the  Jewi 
It  is  impossible  to  determine.  The  annalist  sets  the 
soldier*  at  aeven  thousand,  the  smiths  and  craftsmen 
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at  one  thousand ;  so  that,  making  allowance  for  other 
classes  whom  he  mentions,  the  grown  men  must  alone 
have  been  over  ten  thousand  ;*  but  how  many  women 
went,   and    bow   many  children — the    most   important 
factor  for  the  period  of  the  Exile  with  which  we  have 
to  deal — it  b  impossible  to  estimate.    The  total  number 
of  persons  can  scarcely  have   been  less  than  twenty- 
five   thousand.     More  important,   however,  than  their 
number  was  the  quality  of  these  exiles,  and  this  we  can 
easily  appreciate.     The  rov  al  family  and  the  court  were 
taken,  a  large  tiumber  of  influential  persons,  tht  mighty 
men  of  the  land,  or  what  must  have  been  nearly  all  the 
fighting  men,  with  the  necessary  artificers ;  priests  also 
went,  Ezekicl  among  them,  and  probably  representatives 
of  other  classes  not  mentioned  by  the  annalist     That 
this  was  the  virtue  and  flower  of  the  nation  is  proved 
by  a  double  witness.     Not  only  did  the  citizens,  for  the 
remaining  ten  years  of  Jerusalem's  life,  look  to  these 
exiles  for  her  deliverance,  but  Jeremiah  himself  counted 
them  the  sound  half  of  Israel — a  basket  of  good  figs,  as 
he  expressed  it,  beside  a  basket  of  bad  ones.    They  were 
at  least  under  discipline,  but  the  remnant  of  Jenisalem 
persisted  in  the  wilfulness  of  the  past 

For  although  Jeremiah  remained  in  the  dty,  and  the 
nouse  of  David  and  a  considerable  population,  and 
although  Jeremiah  himself  held  a  higher  position  in 
public  esteem  since  the  \-indicalion  of  his  word  by  the 
events  of  598,  yet  he  could  not  be  blind  to  the  un- 
changed character  of  the  people,  and  the  thorough 
doom  which  their  last  respite  had  only  more  evidently 


*  Tke  fifnre  utoaUy  mentioned  in  x  King*  zxiv.  14,  bat,  >•  Sude 
poinls  oot  (CescfucMti,  p.  6S0},  w.  14,  15  intemptthe  narr2ti%e,  and 
may  ha've  beea  iscnuled  ben  Crom  the  •ccouat  of  the  later  captivi^. 
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proved  to  be  inevitable.  Gangs  of  false  prophets,  both 
at  home  and  among  the  exiles,  might  predict  a  speedy 
return.  All  the  Jewish  ability  of  intrigue,  with  the 
lavish  promises  of  Egypt  and  frequent  embassies  from 
other  nations,  might  work  for  the  overthrow  of  Babylon. 
But  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  knew  better.  Across  the 
distance  which  now  separated  them  they  chanted,  as 
it  were  in  antiphon,  the  alternate  strophes  of  Judah's 
dirge,  Jeremiah  bade  the  exiles  not  to  remember 
Zion,  but  "  let  them  settle  down,"  he  said,  "  into  the 
life  of  the  land  they  are  in,  building  houses,  planting 
gardens,  and  begetting  children,  and  seek  the  peace  of  tiie 
city  whither  I  have  caused  you  to  be  carried  away  captives, 
and  pray  unto  Jehovah /or  it,  for  in  the  peace  thereof  ye 
shall  have  peace — the  Exile  shall  last  seventy  years." 
And  as  Jeremiah  in  Zion  blessed  Babylon,  so  Ezekiel 
in  Babylon  cursed  Zion,  thundering  back  that  Jerusalem 
must  be  utterly  wasted  through  siege  and  famine, 
pestilence  and  captivity.  There  is  no  rush  of  hope 
through  EzekieL  His  expectations  are  all  distant  He 
lives  either  in  memory  or  in  cold  fancy.  His  pictures 
of  restoration  are  too  elaborate  to  mean  speedy  fulfil- 
ment. They  are  the  work  of  a  man  with  time  on  his 
hands ;  one  does  not  build  so  colossally  for  to-morrow. 
Thus  reinforced  from  abroad,  Jeremiah  proclaimed 
Nebuchadrezzar  as  the  servant  of  Jehovah,  and  sum- 
moned him  to  work  Jehovah's  doom  upon  the  city. 
The  predicted  blockade  came  in  the  ninth  year  of 
Zedekiah.  The  false  hopes  which  still  sustained  the 
people,  tlieir  trust  in  Egypt,  the  arrival  of  an  Egyptian 
army  in  result  of  their  intrigue,  as  well  as  all  their 
piteous  bravery,  only  afforded  time  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  terrible  details  of  their  penalty.  For  nearly 
eighteen  months  the  siege  closed  in — months  of  famine 
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and  pestilence,  of  faction  and  quarrel  and  falling  away 
to  the  enemy.  Then  Jerusalem  broke  up.  The  be- 
siegers gained  the  northern  suburb  and  stormed  the 
middle  gate.  Zedekiah  and  the  army  burst  their  lines 
only  to  be  captured  on  an  aimless  flight  at  Jericho.  A 
few  weeks  more,  and  a  forlorn  defence  by  civilians  of 
the  interior  parts  of  the  city  was  at  last  overwhelmed. 
The  exasperated  besiegers  gave  her  up  to  fire — the 
house  of  Jehovah,  the  king's  house,  and  every  great  house 
— and  tore  to  the  stones  the  stout  walls  that  resisted 
the  conflagration.  As  the  city  was  levelled,  so  tl)e 
citizens  were  dispersed.  A  great  number — and  among 
them  the  king's  family — were  put  to  death.  The  king 
himself  was  blinded,  and,  along  with  a  host  of  his 
subjects,  impossible  for  us  to  estimate,  and  with  all  the 
temple  furniture,  was  carried  to  Babylon.  A  few 
peasants  were  left  to  cultivate  the  land ;  a  few  superior 
personages  —  perhaps  such  as,  with  Jeremiah,  had 
favoured  the  Babylonians,  and  Jeremiah  was  among 
tbem — were  left  at  Mizpah  under  a  Jewish  viceroy. 
It  was  a  poor  apparition  of  a  state;  but,  as  if  the  very 
ghost  of  Israel  must  be  chased  from  the  land,  even 
this  small  community  was  broken  up,  and  almost  every 
one  of  its  members  fled  to  Egypt.  The  Exile  was 
complete. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


WHAT  ISRAEL   TOOK  INTO  EXILE. 


BEFORE  we  follow  the  captives  along  the  road* 
that  lead  to  exile,  we  may  take  account  of  the 
spiritual  goods  which  they  carried  with  them,  and  were 
to  realise  in  their  retirement.  Never  in  all  history  did 
paupers  of  this  world  go  forth  more  richly  laden  with 
the  treasures  of  heaven. 

I.  First  of  all,  we  must  emphasize  and  define  their 
Monotheism.  We  must  emphasize  it  as  against  those 
who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  Israel's  monotheism 
was  for  the  most  part  the  product  of  the  Exile;  we  must 
analyse  its  contents  and  define  its  limits  among  the 
people,  if  we  would  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  it 
spread  and  the  peculiar  temper  which  it  assumed,  as 
set  forth  in  the  prophecy  we  are  about  to  study. 

Idolatry  was  by  no  means  dead  in  Israel  at  the  fall 
of  Jerusalem.  On  the  contrary,  during  the  last  years 
which  the  nation  spent  within  those  sacred  walls,  that 
had  been  so  miraculously  preserved  in  the  sight  of  the 
world  by  Jehovah,  idolatry  increased,  and  to  the  end 
remained  as  determined  and  fanatic  as  the  people's 
defence  of  Jehovah's  own  temple.  The  Jews  who  fled 
to  Egypt  applied  themselves  to  the  worship  of  the 
Queen  of  Heaven,  in  spite  of  all  the  remonstrances  of 
Jeremiah    and  him  they  carried  with  them,  not  because 
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they  listened  to  him  as  the  prophet  of  the  One  True 
God,  but  suf)erstitiously,  as  if  he  were  a  pledge  of  the 
favour  of  one  of  the  many  gods,  whom  they  were  anxious 
to  propitiate.  And  the  earliest  effort,  upon  which  we 
shall  have  to  follow  our  own  prophet,  is  the  effort  to 
crush  the  worship  of  images  among  the  Babylonian 
exiles.  Yet  when  Israel  returned  from  Babylon  the 
people  were  wholly  monotheist ;  when  Jerusalem  was 
rebuilt  no  idol  came  back  to  her. 

That  this  great  change  was  mainly  the  result  of  the 
residence  in  Babylon  and  of  truths  learned  there,  must 
be  denied  by  all  who  remember  the  creed  and  doctrine 
about  God,  which  in  their  literature  the  people  carried 
with  them  into  exile.  The  law  was  already  written, 
and  the  whole  nation  had  sworn  to  it :  Hear,  O  Israel, 
Jehovah  our  God;  Jehovah  is  One,  and  thou  shall  worship 
Jehovah  thy  God  with  all  thine  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul, 
and  with  all  thy  strength.  These  words,  it  is  true,  may 
be  so  strictly  interpreted  as  to  mean  no  more  than  that 
there  was  one  God  for  Israel :  other  gods  might  exist, 
but  Jehovah  was  Sole  Deity  for  His  people.  It  is 
maintained  that  such  a  view  receives  some  support 
from  the  custom  of  prophets,  who,  while  they  affirmed 
Jehovah's  supremacy,  talked  of  other  gods  as  if  they 
were  real  existences.  But  argument  from  this  habit 
of  the  prophets  is  precarious :  such  a  mode  of  speech 
may  have  been  a  mere  accommodation  to  a  popular 
point  of  view.  And,  surely,  we  have  only  to  recall  what 
Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  had  uttered  concerning  Jehovah's 
Godhead,  to  be  persuaded  that  Israel's  monotheism, 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Exile,  was  a  far  more 
broad  and  spiritual  faith  than  the  mere  belief  that 
Jehovah  was  the  Sovereign  Deity  of  the  nation,  or 
the  «ati«fac*ir«  of  the  desires  of  Jewish  hearts   alone. 
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Righteousness  was  not  coincident  with  Israel's  life  and 
interest;  righteousness  was  universally  supreme,  and 
it  was  in  righteousness  that  Isaiah  saw  Jehovah 
exalted.*  There  is  no  more  prevailing  witness  to  the 
unity  of  God  than  the  conscience,  which  in  this  matter 
takes  far  precedence  of  the  intellect ;  and  it  was  on 
the  testimony  of  conscience  that  the  prophets  based 
Israel's  monotheism.  Yet  they  did  not  omit  to  enlist 
the  reason  as  well.  Isaiah  and  Jeremiah  delight  to 
draw  deductions  from  the  reasonableness  of  Jehovah's 
working  in  nature  to  the  reasonableness  of  His  pro- 
cesses in  history, — analogies  which  could  not  fail  to 
impress  both  intellect  and  imagination  with  the  fact 
that  men  inhabit  a  universe,  that  One  is  the  will 
and  mind  which  works  in  all  things.  But  to  this 
training  of  conscience  and  reason,  the  Jews,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Exile,  felt  the  addition  of  another 
considerable  influence.  Their  history  lay  at  last  com- 
plete, and  their  conscience  was  at  leisure  from  the 
making  of  its  details  to  survey  it  as  a  whole.  That 
long  past,  seen  now  by  undazzled  eyes  from  under  the 
shadow  of  exile,  presented  through  all  its  changing 
fortunes  a  single  and  a  definite  course.  One  was  the 
intention  of  it,  one  its  judgement  from  first  to  last  The 
Jew  saw  in  it  nothing  but  righteousness,  the  quality  of 
a  God,  who  spake  the  same  word  from  the  beginning, 
who  never  broke  His  word,  and  who  at  last  had 
summoned  to  its  fulfilment  the  greatest  of  the  world- 
powers.  In  those  historical  books,  which  were  collected 
and  edited  during  the  Exile,  we  observe  each  of  the 
kings  and  generations  of  Israel,  in  their  turn,  confronted 
with  the  same  high  standard  of  fidelity  to  the  One  True 
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God  and  His  holy  Law.  The  r^:ularity  and  rigour, 
with  which  they  are  thus  judged,  have  been  condemned 
by  some  critics  as  an  arbitrary  and  unfair  application 
of  the  standard  of  a  later  faith  to  the  conduct  of  ruder 
and  less  responsible  ages.  But,  apart  from  the  question 
of  historical  accuracy,  we  cannot  fail  to  remark  that  this 
method  of  writing  history  is  at  least  instinct  with  the 
Oneness  of  God,  and  the  unvarying  validity  of  His  Law 
from  generation  to  generation.  Israel's  God  was  the 
same,  their  conscience  told  them,  down  all  their  history ; 
but  now  as  He  summoned  one  afler  another  of  the  great 
world-powe™  to  do  His  bidding, — Assyria,  Babylon, 
Persia, — how  universal  did  He  prove  His  dominion 
to  be  I  Unchanging  through  all  time,  He  was  surely 
omnipotent  through  all  space. 

This  short  review — in  which,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
a  complete  view  of  our  subject,  we  have  anticipated  a 
little — has  shown  that  Israel  had  enough  within  them- 
selves, in  the  leaching  of  their  prophets  an*^  in  the 
lessons  of  their  own  history,  to  account  for  that  con- 
summate expression  of  Jehovah's  Godhead,  which  is 
contained  in  our  prophet,  and  to  which  every  one  allows 
the  character  of  an  absolute  monotheism.  We  shall 
find  this,  it  is  true,  to  be  higher  and  more  comprehen- 
sive than  anything  which  is  said  about  God  in  pre- 
eiilic  Scriptures.  The  prophet  argues  the  claims  of 
Jehovah,  not  only  with  the  ardour  that  is  bom  of  faith, 
but  often  with  the  scorn  which  indicates  the  intellect  at 
work.  It  is  monotheism,  treated  not  only  as  a  practical 
belief  or  a  religious  duty,  but  as  a  necessary  truth  of 
reason  ;  not  only  as  the  secret  of  faith  and  the  special 
experience  of  Israel,  but  also  as  an  essential  conviction 
of  human  nature,  so  that  not  to  believe  in  One  God  is  a 
thing  irrational  and  absurd  for  Gentiles  as  well  as  Je 
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God's  infinitude  in  the  works  of  creation,  His  universal 
pro\-idence  in  history,  are  preached  with  greater  power 
than  ever  before ;  and  the  gods  of  the  nations  are 
treated  as  things,  in  wliose  existence  no  reasonable 
person  can  possibly  believe.  In  short,  our  great 
prophet  of  the  Exile  has  already  learned  to  obey  the 
law  of  Deuteronomy  as  it  was  expounded  by  Christ. 
Deuteronomy  says.  Thou  shall  love  Jehovah  thy  God 
with  all  thine  heart,  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all  thy 
strength.  Christ  added,  and  with  all  thy  mind.  This 
was  what  our  prophet  did.  He  held  his  monotheism 
with  all  his  mind.  We  shall  find  him  conscious  of  it, 
not  only  as  a  religious  affection,  but  as  a  necessary  in- 
tellectual conviction ;  which  if  a  man  has  not,  he  is  less 
than  a  man.  Hence  the  scorn,  which  he  pours  upon 
the  idols  and  mythologies  of  his  conquerors.  Beside 
his  tyrants,  though  in  physical  strength  he  was  but  a 
worm  to  them,  the  Jew  felt  that  he  walked,  by  virtue 
of  his  faith  in  One  God,  their  intellectual  master. 

We  shall  see  all  this  illustrated  later  on.  Meantime, 
what  we  are  concerned  to  show  is,  that  there  is  enough 
to  account  for  this  high  faith  within  Israel  themselves — 
in  their  prophecy  and  in  the  lessons  of  their  history. 
And  where  indeed  are  we  to  be  expected  to  go  in 
search  of  the  sources  of  Israel's  monotheism,  if  not  to 
themselves  ?  To  the  Babylonians  ?  The  Babylonians 
had  nothing  spiritual  to  teach  to  Israel ;  our  prophet 
regards  them  with  scorn.  To  the  Persians,  who  broke 
across  Israel's  horizon  with  Cyrus  ?  Our  prophet's  high 
statement  of  monotheism  is  of  earlier  date  than  the 
advent  of  Cyrus  to  Babylon.  Nor  did  Cyrus,  when  he 
came,  give  any  help  to  the  faith,  for  in  his  public  edicts 
he  owned  the  gods  of  Babylon  and  the  God  of  Israel 
with  equal  care  and  equal  policy.     It  was  not  because 
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Cyrus  and  his  Persians  were  monotheists,  that  our 
prophet  saw  the  sovereignty  of  Jehovah  vindicated,  but 
it  was  because  Jehovah  was  sovereign  that  the  prophet 
knew  the  Persians  would  serve  His  holy  purposes. 

2.  But  if  in  Deuteronomy  the  exiles  carried  with 
them  the  Law  of  the  One  God,  they  preserved  in 
Jeremiah's  writings  what  may  be  called  the  charter  of 
the  iHorviDDAL  Mah.  Jeremiah  had  found  religion  in 
Judah  a  public  and  a  national  af&ir.  The  individual 
derived  his  spiritual  value  only  from  being  a  member 
of  the  nation,  and  through  the  public  exercises  of  the 
national  faith.  But,  partly  by  his  own  religious  experi- 
ence, and  partly  by  the  course  of  events,  Jeremiah  was 
enabled  to  accomplish  what  may  be  justly  described  as 
the  vindication  of  the  individual  Of  his  own  separate 
vahie  before  God,  and  of  his  right  of  access  to  his 
Maker  apart  from  the  nation,  Jeremiah  himself  was 
eonsdous,  ha\'ing  belonged  to  God  before  he  belonged  to 
his  mother,  his  family,  or  his  nation.  B«  on  I  found 
tine  m  the  belly  I  knew  thee,  and  be/ore  thou  earnest  out 
ttfihe  womb  I  consecrated  thee.  His  whole  life  was  but 
the  lesson  of  how  one  man  can  be  for  God  and  all  the 
nation  on  the  other  side.  And  it  was  in  the  strength 
of  this  solitary  experience,  that  he  insisted,  in  his  famous 
thirty-first  chapter,  on  the  individual  responsibility  of 
man  and  on  every  man's  immediate  communication  with 
God's  Spirit ;  and  that,  when  the  ruin  of  the  state 
was  imminent,  he  advised  each  of  his  friends  to  take  his 
own  life  out  of  'wfor  a  prey*  But  Jeremiah's  doctrine 
of  the  religious  value  and  independence  of  tlie  individual 
had  a  complement.  Though  the  prophet  felt  so  keenly 
his  separate  responsibility  and  right  of  access  to  God, 
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and  his  religious  independence  of  the  people,  he  never- 
theless clave  to  the  people  with  all  his  heart.  He  was 
not,  like  some  other  prophets,  outside  the  doom  he 
preached.  He  might  have  saved  himself,  for  he  had 
many  offers  from  the  Babylonians.  But  he  chose  to 
suffer  with  his  p)eople — he,  the  saint  of  God,  with  the 
idolaters.  More  than  that,  it  may  be  said  that  Jeremiah 
suffered  for  the  people.  It  was  not  they,  with  their 
dead  conscience  and  careless  mind,  but  he,  with  his 
tender  conscience  and  breaking  heart,  who  bore  the 
reproach  of  their  sins,  the  anger  of  the  Lord,  and  all  the 
agonizing  knowledge  of  his  country's  inevitable  doom. 
In  Jeremiah  one  man  did  suffer  for  the  people. 

In  our  prophecy,  which  is  absorbed  with  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  nation  as  a  whole,  there  was,  of  course,  no 
occasion  to  develop  Jeremiah's  remarkable  suggestions 
about  each  individual  soul  of  man.  In  fact,  these  sug- 
gestions were  germs,  which  remained  uncultivated  in 
Israel  till  Christ's  time.  Jeremiah  himself  uttered  them, 
not  as  demands  for  the  moment,  but  as  ideals  that 
would  only  be  realised  when  the  New  Covenant  was 
made.*  Our  prophecy  has  nothing  to  say  about  them. 
But  that  figure,  which  Jeremiah's  life  presented,  of  One 
Individual — of  One  Individual  standing  in  moral  soli- 
tude over  against  the  whole  nation,  and  in  a  sense 
suffering  for  the  nation,  can  hardly  have  been  absent 
from  the  influences,  which  moulded  the  marvellous 
confession  of  the  people  in  the  fiAy-third  chapter  of 
Isaiah,  where  they  see  the  solitary  servant  of  God  on 
one  side  and  themselves  on  the  other,  and  Jehovah 
Made  to  light  on  hint  the  iniquities  of  us  all.  It  is  true 
that  the  eiciles  themselves  had  some  consciousness  of 
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suffering  for  others.  Our  /others,  cried  a  voice  in  their 
midst,  when  Jerusalem  broke  up,  Our  fathers  have  sinned, 
and  we  have  borne  their  iniquities.  But  Jeremiah  had 
been  a  willing  sufferer  for  his  people;  and  the  fifty-third 
chapter  is,  as  we  shall  see,  more  like  his  way  of  bearing 
his  generation's  guilt  for  love's  sake  than  their  way 
of  bearing  their  fathers'  guilt  in  the  inevitable  entail 
of  sin.* 

3.  To  these  beliefs  in  the  unity  of  God,  the  religious 
worth  of  the  individual  and  the  virtue  of  his  self- 
sacrifice,  we  must  add  some  experiences  of  scarcely 
less  value  rising  out  of  the  destruction  of  the 
MATERIAL  AND  POLITICAL  FORMS  —  the  tcmplc,  the  city, 
the  monarchy — with  which  the  faith  of  Israel  had  been 
so  long  identified. 

Without  this  destruction,  it  is  safe  to  say,  those 
beliefs  could  not  have  assumed  their  purest  form. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  belief  in  the  unity  of  God. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  this  belief  was  immensely 
helped  in  Israel  by  the  abolition  of  all  the  provincial 
sanctuaries  under  Josiah,  by  the  limitation  of  Divine 
worship  to  one  temple  and  ot  valid  sacrifice  to  one 
altar.  But  yet  it  was  well  that  this  temple  should 
enjoy  its  singular  rights  for  only  thirty  years  and  then 
be  destroyed.  For  a  monotheism,  however  lofty,  which 
depended  upon  the  existence  of  any  shrine,  however 
gloriously  vindicated  by  Divine  providence,  was  not  a 
purely  spiritual  faith.  Or,  again,  take  the  individual. 
The  individual  could  not  realise  how  truly  he  himself 
was  the  highest  temple  of  God,  and  God's  most  pleasing 


*  Having  read  through  the  Book  of  JeremUh  onoe  agun  tinee  I 
wrote  the  above  paragraph,  I  am  more  thaa  ever  impressed  with  tha 
induenoc  af  hii  lilie  upon  laa.  zL-lxvi, 
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sacrifice  a  broken  and  a  cor>4rite  heart,  till  the  routine 
of  legal  sacrifice  was  interrupted  and  the  ancient  altar 
torn  down.  Or,  once  more,  take  that  high,  ultimate 
doctrine  of  sacrifice,  that  the  most  inspiring  thing  for 
men,  the  most  effectual  propitiation  before  God,  is  the 
self-devotion  and  offering  up  of  a  free  and  reasonable 
soul,  the  righteous  for  the  unrighteous  —  how  could 
common  Jews  have  adequately  learned  that  truth,  in 
days  when,  according  to  immemorial  practice,  the 
bodies  of  bulls  and  goats  bled  daily  on  the  one  valid 
altar?  The  city  and  temple,  therefore,  went  up  in 
flames  that  Israel  might  learn  that  God  is  a  Spirit,  and 
dwelleth  not  in  a  house  made  with  hands ;  that  men 
are  His  temple,  and  their  hearts  the  sacrifices  well- 
pleasing  in  His  sight ;  and  that  beyond  the  bodies 
and  blood  of  beasts,  with  their  daily  necessity  of  being 
offered.  He  was  preparing  for  them  another  Sacrifice,  of 
perpetual  and  universal  power,  in  the  voluntary  suffer- 
ings of  FJis  own  holy  Servant  It  was  for  this  Servant, 
too,  that  the  monarchy,  as  it  were,  abdicated,  yielding 
up  to  Him  all  its  title  to  represent  Jehovah  and  to  save 
and  rule  Jehovah's  people, 

4.  Again,  as  we  have  already  hinted,  the  fall  of 
the  state  and  city  of  Jerusalem  gave  scope  to  Israel's 
MISSIONARY  CAREER.  The  conviction,  that  had  inspired 
many  of  Isaiah's  assertions  of  the  inviolableness  ot 
Zion,  was  the  conviction  that,  if  Zion  were  overthrown 
and  the  last  remnant  of  Israel  uprooted  from  the  land, 
there  must  necessarily  follow  the  extinction  of  the  only 
true  testimony  to  the  living  God  which  the  world  con- 
tained. But  by  a  century  later  that  testimony  was 
firmly  secured  in  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  the 
people,  wheresoever  they  might  be  scattered ;  and  what 
was  now  needed  was  exactly  such  a  dispersion, — in 
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order  that  Israel  might  become  aware  of  the  world  for 
whom  the  testimony  was  meant,  and  grow  expert  in 
the  methods  by  which  it  was  to  be  proclaimed.  Priest- 
hood has  its  human  as  well  as  its  Godward  side.  The 
latter  vms  already  sufficiently  secured  for  Israel  by 
Jehovah's  age-long  seclusion  of  them  in  their  remote 
highlands — a  people  peculiar  to  Himself.  But  now  the 
same  Providence  completed  its  purpose  by  casting  them 
upon  the  world.  They  mixed  with  men  face  to  face, 
or,  still  more  valuably  to  themselves,  on  a  level  with 
the  most  downtrodden  and  despised  of  the  peoples. 
With  no  advantage  but  the  truth,  they  met  the  other 
religions  of  the  world  in  argument,  debating  with  them 
upon  the  principles  of  a  common  reason  and  the  facts 
of  a  common  history.  They  learned  sympathy  with 
the  weak  things  of  earth.  They  discovered  that  their 
religion  could  be  taughL  But,  above  all,  they  became 
conscious  of  martyrdom,  the  indispensable  experience 
of  a  religion  that  is  to  prevail ;  and  they  realised  the 
supreme  influence  upon  men  of  a  love  which  sacrifices 
itself.  In  a  word,  Israel,  in  going  into  exile,  put  on 
humanity  with  all  its  consequences.  How  real  and 
thorough  the  process  was,  how  successful  in  p)erfecting 
their  priesthood,  may  be  seen  not  only  from  the  hopes 
and  obligations  towards  all  mankind,  which  burst  in  our 
prophecy  to  an  urgency  and  splendour  unmatched  else- 
where in  their  history,  but  still  more  from  the  fact  that 
when  the  Son  of  God  Himself  took  flesh  and  became 
man,  there  were  no  words  oftener  upon  His  lips  to 
describe  His  experience  and  commission,  there  are  no 
passages  which  more  clearly  mirror  His  work  for  the 
world,  than  the  words  and  the  passages  in  which  these 
Jews  of  the  Exile,  stripped  to  their  bare  humanity, 
relate  their  sufierings  or  exult  in  their  destiny  that 
should  follow. 
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J,  But  with  their  temple  in  ruins,  and  all  the  world 
before  them  for  the  service  of  God,  the  Jews  go 
forth  to  exile  upon  the  distinct  promise  of  return. 
The  material  form  of  their  religion  is  suspended,  not 
abolished.  Let  them  feel  religion  in  purely  spiritual 
aspects,  unassisted  by  sanctuary  or  ritual;  let  them 
look  upon  the  world  and  the  oneness  of  men ;  let  them 
learn  all  God's  scope  for  the  truth  He  has  entrusted 
to  them, — and  then  let  them  gather  back  again  and 
cherish  their  new  experience  and  ideas  for  yet  awhile 
in  the  old  seclusion.  Jehovah's  discipline  of  them  as 
a  nation  is  not  yet  exhausted.  They  are  no  mere  band 
of  pilgrims  or  missionaries,  with  the  world  for  their 
home ;  they  are  still  a  people,  with  their  own  bit  of  the 
earth.  If  we  keep  this  in  mind,  it  will  explain  certain 
apparent  anomalies  in  our  prophecy.  In  all  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Exile  the  reader  is  confused  by  a  strange 
mingling  of  the  spiritual  and  the  material,  the  universal 
and  the  local.  The  moral  restoration  of  the  people  to 
pardon  and  righteousness  is  identified  with  their  political 
restoration  to  Judah  and  Jerusalem.  They  have  been 
separated  from  ritual  in  order  to  cultivate  a  more 
spiritual  religion,  but  it  is  to  this  that  a  restoration  to 
ritual  is  promised  for  a  reward.  While  Jeremiah  insists 
upon  the  free  and  immediate  communication  of  every 
believer  with  Jehovah,  Ezekiel  builds  a  more  exclusive 
priesthood,  a  more  elaborate  system  of  worship.  Within 
our  prophecy,  while  one  voice  deprecates  a  house  for 
God  built  with  hands,  affirming  that  Jehovah  dwells 
with  every  one  who  is  of  a  poor  and  contrite  spirit, 
other  voices  dwell  fondly  on  the  prospect  of  the  new 
temple  and  exult  in  its  material  glory.  This  double 
line  of  feeling  is  not  merely  due  to  the  presence  in 
Israel  of  those  two  opposite  tempers  of  mind,  which  so 
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oaturzlly  appear  in  every  national  literature.  But  a 
ipecial  purpose  of  God  is  in  it.  Dispersed  to  obtain 
more  spiritual  ideas  of  God  and  man  and  the  world, 
Israel  must  be  gathered  back  again  to  get  these  by 
heart,  to  enshrine  them  in  literature,  and  to  transmit 
tbcm  to  posterity,  as  they  could  alone  be  securely 
transmitted,  in  the  memories  of  a  nation,  in  the  liturgies 
and  canons  of  a  living  Church. 

Therefore  the  Jews,  though  torn  for  their  discipline 
from  Jerusalem,  continued  to  identify  themselves  more 
passionately  than  ever  with  their  desecrated  city.  A 
prajrer  of  the  period  exclaims :  Thy  saints  take  pleasure 
M  ker  stones,  and  her  dust  is  dear  to  them,*  The  exiles 
piwed  this  by  taking  her  name.  Their  prophets 
addressed  them  as  Zion  and  Jerusalem.  Scattered  and 
kadeiless  groups  of  captives  in  a  far-ofif  land,  they  were 
stiO  that  Cty  of  God.  She  had  not  ceased  to  be; 
ruined  and  forsaken  as  she  lay,  she  was  yet  graven  on 
At  paints  cf  Jekovaks  hands;  and  her  walls  were  cotp- 
Hnually  be/ore  Him.  t  The  exiles  kept  up  the  register 
of  her  families ;  they  prayed  towards  her ;  they  looked 
to  return  to  build  her  bulwarks ;  they  spent  long  hours 
of  their  captivity  in  tracing  upon  the  dust  of  that  foreign 
land  the  groiindplan  of  her  restored  temple. 


With  such  beb'efs  in  God  and  man  and  sacrifice^ 
with  such  hopes  and  opportunities  for  their  world« 
■union,  but  also  with  such  a  bias  back  to  the  material 
Jerusalem,  did  Israel  pass  into  exile. 
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ISRAEL    IN   EXILE. 

P*OH    589  TIU.  ABOUT   55O   IlC 

IT  Is  remarkable  how  completely  the  sound  of  the 
march  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon  has  died  out 
of  Jewish  history.  It  was  an  enormous  movement : 
twice  over  within  ten  years,  ten  thousand  Jews,  at  the 
very  least,  must  have  trodden  the  highway  to  the 
Euphrates ;  and  yet,  except  for  a  doubtful  verse  or 
two  in  the  Psalter,  they  have  left  no  echo  of  their 
passage.  The  sufferings  of  the  siege  before,  the 
remorse  and  lamentation  of  the  Exile  after,  still  pierce 
our  ears  through  the  Book  of  Lamentations  and  the 
Psalms  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  We  know  exactly 
how  the  end  was  fulfilled.  We  see  most  vividly  the 
shifting  panorama  of  the  siege, — the  city  in  famine, 
under  the  assault,  and  in  smoke  ;  upon  the  streets  the 
pining  children,  the  stricken  princes,  the  groups  of  men 
with  sullen,  famine-black  faces,  the  heaps  of  slain, 
mothers  feeding  on  the  bodies  of  the  infants  whom 
their  sapless  breasts  could  not  keep  alive ;  by  the 
walls  the  hanging  and  crucifixion  of  multitudes,  with 
all  the  fashion  of  Chaldean  cruelty,  the  delicate  and 
the  children  stumbling  under  heavy  loads,  no  survivor 
free  fh)m  the  pollution  of  blood.  Upon  the  hills 
around,  the  neighbouring  tribes  are  gathered  to  jeer 
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at  the  day  of  Jerusalem,  and  to  cut  off"  her  fugitives ; 
we  even  see  the  departing  captives  turn,  as  the  worm 
turns,  to  curse  those  children  of  Edom.  But  there  the 
vision  closes.  Was  it  this  hot  hate  which  blinded 
them  to  the  sights  of  the  way,  or  that  weariness  and 
depression  among  strange  scenes,  that  falls  upon  all 
unaccustomed  caravans,  and  has  stifled  the  memory 
of  nearly  every  other  great  historical  march  ?  The 
roads  which  the  exiles  traversed  were  of  immemorial 
use  in  the  history  of  their  fathers;  almost  every  day 
they  must  have  passed  names  which,  for  at  least  two 
centuries,  had  rung  in  the  market-place  of  Jerusalem 
— the  Way  of  the  Sea,  across  Jordan,  Galilee  of  the 
Gentiles,  round  Hermon,  and  past  Damascus  ;  between 
the  two  Lebanons,  past  Hamath,  and  past  Arpad  ;  or 
less  probably  by  Tadmor-in-the- Wilderness  and  Rezeph, 
— till  they  reached  the  river  on  which  the  national  ambi- 
tion had  lighted  as  the  frontier  of  the  Messianic  Empire, 
and  whose  rolling  greatness  had  so  often  proved  the 
fascination  and  despair  of  a  people  of  uncertain  brooks 
and  trickling  aqueducts.  Crossing  the  Euphrates  by 
one  of  its  numerous  passages — either  at  Carchemish, 
if  they  struck  the  river  so  high,  or  at  the  more  usual 
^H  Thapsacus,  Tiphsah,  the  passage,  where  Xenophon 
^H  crossed  with  his  Greeks,  or  at  some  other  place — the 
^H  caravans  must  have  turned  south  across  the  Habor, 
P^  on  whose  upper  banks  the  captives  of  Nnrthem  Israel 
^^  had  been  scattered,  and  then  have  traversed  the  pictur- 
^H  esque  coimtry  of  Aram-Naharaim,  past  Circesiuro  and 
^^  Rehoboth-of-the-River,  and  many  an  ther  ancient  pl.ice 
^^  mentioned  in  the  story  of  the  Patriarchs,  till  through 
^B  dwindling  hills  they  reached  His — that  marvellous  site 
^^  which  travellers  praise  as  one  of  the  great  view-points 
^^         of  the  world — and  looked  out  at  last  upon  the  land  o< 
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their  caprivity,  the  boundless,  almost  level  tracts  of 
Chaldea,  the  first  home  of  the  race,  the  traditional 
Garden  of  Eden.  But  of  all  that  we  are  told  nothing. 
Every  eye  in  the  huge  caravans  seems  to  have  been  as 
the  eyes  of  the  blinded  king  whom  they  carried  with 
them, — able  to  weep,  but  not  to  see. 

One  fact,  however,  was  too  large  to  be  missed  by 
these  sad,  wayworn  men ;  and  it  has  left  traces  on 
their  literature.  In  passing  from  home  to  exile,  the 
Jews  passed  from  the  hills  to  the  plain.  They  were 
highlanders.  Jerusalem  lies  four  thousand  feet  above 
the  sea.  From  its  roofs  the  skyline  is  mostly  a  line 
of  hills.  To  leave  the  city  on  almost  any  side  you 
have  to  descend.  The  last  monuments  of  their  father- 
land, on  which  the  emigrants*  eyes  could  have  lingered, 
were  the  high  crests  of  Lebanon ;  the  first  prospect 
of  their  captivity  was  a  monotonous  level  The 
change  was  the  more  impressive,  that  to  the  hearts 
of  Hebrews  it  could  not  fail  to  be  sacramental.  From 
the  mountains  came  the  dew  to  their  native  crofts — 
the  dew  which,  of  all  earthly  blessings,  was  likest 
God's  grace.  For  their  prophets,  the  ancient  hills 
had  been  the  symbols  of  Jehovah's  faithfulness.  In 
leaving  their  highlands,  therefore,  the  Jews  not  only  left 
the  kind  of  country  to  which  their  habits  were  most 
adapted  and  all  their  natural  affections  clung ;  they  left 
the  chosen  abode  of  God,  the  most  evident  types  of  His 
grace,  the  perpetual  witnesses  to  His  covenant.  Ezekiel 
constantly  employs  ihe  mountains  to  describe  his  father- 
land. But  it  is  far  more  with  a  sacramental  longing 
than  a  mere  homesickness  that  a  psalmist  of  the  Exile 
cries  out,  /  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills:  from 
whence  cometh  mine  help  ?  or  that  our  prophet  exclaims : 
How  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  an  Uu  Jut  of  him 
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that  bringelh  good  tidings,  that  publishetk  peaa ;  that  saith 
unto  Ztoti,  Thy  God  reigneth. 

By  the  route  sketched  above,  it  is  at  least  seven 
hundred  miles  from  Jerusalem  to  Babylon — a  distance 
which,  when  we  take  into  account  that  many  of 
the  captives  w^alked  in  fetters,  cannot  have  occupied 
them  less  than  three  months.  We  may  form  some 
conception  of  the  aspect  of  the  caravans  from  the 
transportations  of  captives  which  are  figured  on  the 
Assyrian  monuments,  as  in  the  Assjrrian  basement 
in  the  British  Museum.  From  these  it  appears  as  ii 
families  were  not  separated,  but  marched  together. 
Mules,  asses,  camels,  ox-waggons,  and  the  captives 
themselves  carried  goods.  Children  and  women  suck- 
ling infants  were  allowed  to  ride  on  the  waggonib  At 
intervals  fully-armed  soldiers  walked  in  pairs.* 


Mesopotamia,  the  land  "  in  the  middle  of  the  rivers," 
Euphrates  and  Tigris,  consists  of  two  divisions,  an 
upper  and  a  lower.  The  dividing  line  crosses  from 
near  Hit  or  His  on  the  Euphrates  to  below  Samarah 
on  the  Tigris.  Above  this  line  the  country  is  a  gently 
undulating  plain  of  secondary  formation  at  some  ele- 
vation above  the  sea.  But  Lower  Mesopotamia  b 
absolutely  flat  land,  an    unbroken  stretch   of  alluvial 

*  If  we  would  construct  for  ourselves  some  more  definite  idea  o( 
tbst  loQg  march  from  Judali  to  Babylon,  we  might  assist  our  imagina- 
tion by  the  details  of  the  only  other  instance  on  so  great  a  scale  of 
"  exile  by  administrative  process  * — the  transportation  to  Siberia  which 
the  Rossian  Government  effects  (it  is  said,  on  good  authority)  to  the 
extent  of  eighteen  thousand  persons  a  year.  Every  week  throughout 
the  year  marching  parties,  three  to  four  hundred  strong,  leave  Tomsk 
lor  Irkutsk,  doing  twelve  to  twenty  miles  daily  in  fetters,  with  twent}- 
(bur  hours'  rest  every  third  day,  or  three  hundred  and  thirty  milea  in 
a  Boatfa  (Cmtt-fj  MagoMuu,  Nov.  i888> 
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soil,  scarcely  higher  than  the  Persian  Gulf,  upon  which 
it  steadily  encroaches.  Chaldea  was  confined  to  this 
Lower  Mesopotamia,  and  was  not  larger,  Rawlinson 
estimates,  than  the  kingdom  of  Denmark.*  It  is  the 
monotonous  level  which  first  impresses  the  traveller ; 
but  if  the  season  be  favourable,  he  sees  this  only  as 
the  theatre  of  vast  and  varied  displays  of  colour,  which 
all  visitors  vie  with  one  another  in  describing :  "  It  is 
like  a  rich  carpet ;"  "  emerald  green,  enamelled  with 
flowers  of  every  hue ; "  "  tall  wild  grasses  and  broad 
extents  of  waving  reeds;"  "acres  of  water-lilies;" 
"acres  of  pansies."  There  was  no  such  country  in 
ancient  times  for  wheat,  barley,  millet,  and  sesame ;  t 
tamarisks,  poplars,  and  palms;  here  and  there  heavy 
jungle ;  with  flashing  streams  and  canals  thickly  athwart 
the  whole,  and  all  shining  the  more  brilliantly  for  the 
interrupting  patches  of  scurvy,  nitrous  soil,  and  the 
grey  sandy  setting  of  the  desert  with  its  dry  scrub. 
The  possible  fertility  of  Chaldea  is  incalculable.  But 
there  are  drawbacks.  Bounded  to  the  north  by  so  high 
a  tableland,  to  the  south  and  south-west  by  a  super- 
heated gulf  and  broad  desert,  Mesopotamia  is  the 
scene  of  violent  changes  of  atmosphere.  The  languor 
of  the  flat  country,  the  stagnancy  and  sultriness  of  the 
air,  of  which  not  only  foreigners  but  the  natives  them- 
selves complain,  is  suddenly  invaded  by  southerly 
winds,  of  tremendous  force  and  laden  with  clouds  of 
fine  sand,  which  render  the  air  so  dense  as  to  be  suifo- 


•  For  the  ibove  details,  see  Rawlinson's  Fail  Grtal  MottarMt*  of  Ihe 
Aneitnl  Easltm  World,  vo).  i. 

f  Htrodotus,  Bk.  I. ;  "  Memoirs  by  Comniandcr  James  Felix  Jones, 
1.  N.,"  in  StticHona  from  thi  Rtcords  of  Ikt  Bombay  Govmttttenl, 
No.  XLIII.,  New  Series,  1857  ;  Ainsworth's  EttphnUa  Vallty  Exptdt- 
tmm  i  Layutl'a  JVituvtM, 
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eating,  and  "  prof^uce  a  lurid  red  haze  intolerable  to  the 
eyes."  Thunderstorms  are  frequent,  and  there  are 
very  heavy  rains.  But  the  winds  are  the  most  tre- 
mendous. In  such  an  atmosphere  we  may  perhaps 
discover  the  original  shapes  and  sounds  of  Ezekiel's 
turbulent  visions — the  fiery  wheels;  the  great  cloud  with  a 
fire  infolding  itself  ;  the  colour  of  amber,  with  sapphire,  or 
lapis  lazuli,  breaking  through ;  the  sound  of  a  great  rushing. 
Also  the  Mesopotamian  Qoods  are  colossal.  The  increase 
of  both  Tigris  and  Euphrates  is  naturally  more  violent 
and  irregular  than  that  of  the  Nile.*  Frequent  risings 
of  these  rivers  spread  desolation  with  inconceivable 
rapidity,  and  they  ebb  only  to  leave  pestilence  behind 
them.  If  civilisation  is  to  continue,  there  is  need  of 
vast  and  incessant  operations  on  the  part  of  man. 

Thus,  both  by  its  fertility  and  by  its  violence,  this 
climate — before  the  curse  of  God  fell  on  those  parts  of 
the  world — tended  to  develop  a  numerous  and  indus- 
trious race  of  men,  whose  numbers  were  swollen  from 
time  to  time  both  by  forced  and  by  voluntary  immigra- 
tion. The  population  must  have  been  very  dense. 
The  triumphal  lists  of  Assyrian  conquerors  of  the  land, 
as  well  as  the  rubbish  mounds  which  to-day  cover  its 
surface,  testify  to  innumerable  villages  and  towns  ;  while 
the  connecting  canals  and  fortifications,  by  the  making 
of  them  and  the  watching  of  them,  must  have  filled  even 
the  rural  districts  with  the  hum  and  activity  of  men. 
Chaldea,  however,  did  not  draw  all  her  greatness  from 
herselfl  There  was  immense  traflSc  with  East  and 
West,  between  which  Babylon  lay,  for  the  greater  part 
of  antiquity,  the  world's  central  market  and  exchange. 


Clupiei,  Histoin  dt  I' An  tTAmUftiM,  roL  ii  t  Amftit 
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The  city  was  practically  a  port  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  by 
canals  from  which  vessels  reached  her  wharves  direct 
from  Arabia,  India  and  Africa.  Down  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  rafts  brought  the  produce  of  Armenia  and  the 
Caucasus ;  but  of  greater  importance  than  even  these 
rivers  were  the  roads,  which  ran  from  Sardis  to  Shushan, 
traversed  Media,  penetrated  Bactria  and  India,  and  may 
be  said  to  have  connected  the  Jaxartes  and  the  Ganges 
with  the  Nile  and  the  harbours  of  the  jEgean  Sea. 
These  roads  all  crossed  Chaldea  and  met  at  Babylon. 
Together  with  the  rivers  and  ocean  highways,  they 
poured  upon  her  markets  the  traffic  of  the  whole  ancient 
world. 

It  was,  in  short,  the  very  centre  of  the  world — the 
most  populous  and  busy  region  of  His  earth — to  which 
God  sent  His  people  for  their  exile.  The  monarch, 
who  transplanted  them,  was  the  genius  of  Babylonia 
incarnate.  The  chief  soldier  of  his  generation,  Nebu- 
chadrezzar will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
builders  of  all  time.  But  he  fought  as  he  built — that 
he  might  traffic.  His  ambition  was  to  turn  the  trade 
with  India  from  the  Red  Sea  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and 
he  thought  to  effect  this  by  the  destruction  of  Tyre, 
by  the  transportation  of  Arab  and  Nabathean  merchants 
to  Babylon,  and  by  the  deepening  and  regulation  of  the 
river  between  Babylon  and  the  sea. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nebuchadrezzar  carried  the 
Jews  to  Babylon  not  only  for  political  reasons,  but  in 
order  to  employ  them  upon  those  large  works  of  irriga- 
tion and  the  building  of  cities,  for  which  his  ambition 
required  hosts  of  labourers.  Thus  the  exiles  were 
planted,  neither  in  military  prisons  nor  in  the  comparative 
isolation  of  agricultural  colonies,  but  just  where  Baby- 
lonian life  was  most  busy,  where  they  were  forced  to 
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share  and  contribute  to  it,  and  could  not  help  feeling  the 
daily  infection  of  their  captors'  habits.  Do  not  let  us 
forget  this.  It  will  explain  much  in  what  we  have  to 
study.  It  will  explain  how  the  captivity,  which  God 
inflicted  upon  the  Jews  as  a  punishment,  might  become 
in  time  a  new  sin  to  them,  and  why,  when  the  day  of 
redemption  arrived,  so  many  forgot  that  their  citizenship 
was  in  Zion,  and  clung  to  the  traffic  and  the  offices  of 
Babylon. 

The  majority  of  the  exiles  appear  to  have  been  settled 
within  the  city,  or,  as  it  has  been  more  correctly  called, 
"the  fortified  district,"  of  Babylon  itself.  Their  mis- 
tress was  thus  constantly  before  them,  at  once  their 
despair  and  their  temptation.  Lady  of  Kingdoms 
she  lifted  herself  to  heaven  from  broad  wharves  and 
ramparts,  by  wide  flights  of  stairs  and  terraces,  high 
walls  and  hanging  gardens,  pyramids  and  towers — so 
colossal  in  her  buildings,  so  imperially  lavish  of  space 
between  I  No  wonder  that  upon  that  vast,  far-spreading 
architecture,  upon  its  great  squares  and  between  its 
high  portals  guarded  by  giant  bulls,  the  Jew  felt 
himself,  as  he  expressed  it,  but  a  poor  worm.  If, 
even  as  they  stand  in  our  museums,  captured  and 
catalogued,  one  feels  as  if  one  crawled  in  the  presence 
of  the  fragments  of  these  striding  monsters,  with  how 
much  more  of  the  feeling  of  the  worm  must  the  abject 
members  of  that  captive  nation  have  writhed  before  the 
face  of  the  city,  which  carried  these  monsters  as  the 
mere  ornaments  of  her  skirts,  and  rose  above  all 
kingdoms  with  her  strong  feet  upon  the  poor  and  the 
meek  of  the  earth  ? 

Ah,  the  despair  of  itl  To  see  her  every  day  so 
glorious,  to  be  forced  to  help  her  ceaseless  growth, — 
and   to  think  how  Jerusalem,  the  daughter  of  Zion, 
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lay  forsaken  in  ruins!  Yet  the  despair  sonietimes 
gave  way  to  temptation.  There  was  not  an  outline 
or  horizon  visible  to  the  captive  Jew,  not  a  figure  in 
the  motley  crowds  in  which  he  moved,  but  must  have 
fascinated  him  with  the  genius  of  his  conquerors.  In 
that  level  land  no  mountain,  with  its  witness  of  God, 
broke  the  skj'line ;  but  the  work  of  man  was  every- 
where :  curbed  and  scattered  rivers,  artificial  mounds, 
buildings  of  brick,  gardens  torn  from  thtir  natural  beds 
and  hung  high  in  air  by  cunning  hands  to  please  the 
taste  of  a  queen ;  lavish  wealth  and  force  and  cleverness, 
all  at  the  command  of  one  human  will.  The  signature 
ran  across  the  whole,  "  /  have  done  this,  and  with 
mine  own  hand  have  I  gotten  me  my  wealth ; "  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  earth  came  and  acknowledged  the 
signature,  and  worshipped  the  great  city.  It  was 
fascinating  merely  to  look  on  such  cleverness,  success 
and  self-confidence;  and  who  was  the  poor  Jew  that 
he,  too,  should  not  be  drawn  with  the  intoxicated 
nations  to  the  worship  of  this  glory  that  filled  his 
horizon  ?  If  his  eyes  rose  higher,  and  from  these 
enchantments  of  men  sought  refuge  in  the  heavens 
above,  were  not  even  they  also  a  Babylonian  realm  ? 
Did  not  the  Chaldean  claim  the  great  lights  there  for 
his  patron  gods?  were  not  the  movements  of  sun, 
moon,  and  planets  the  secret  of  his  science  ?  did  not 
the  tyrant  believe  that  the  very  stars  in  their  courses 
fought  for  him  ?  And  he  was  vindicated ;  he  was 
successful ;  he  did  actually  rule  the  world.  There 
seemed  to  be  no  escape  from  the  enchantments  of  this 
sorceress  city,  as  the  prophets  called  her,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  so  many  Jews  fell  victim*  to  her 
worldliness  and  idolatry. 


The  social  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Exile  is  somewhat 
obscure,  and  yet,  both  in  connection  with  the  date  and 
with  the  exposition  of  some  portions  of  "  Second 
Isaiah,"  it  is  an  element  of  the  greatest  importance^ 
of  which  we  ought  to  have  as  definite  an  idea  as 
possible. 

What  are  the  facts  ?  By  far  the  most  significant 
is  that  which  faces  us  at  the  end  of  the  Exile.  There, 
some  sixty  years  after  the  earlier,  and  some  fifty 
years  after  the  later,  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  two  deporta- 
tions, we  find  the  Jews  a  largely  multiplied  and  stiQ 
regularly  organised  nation,  with  considerable  property 
and  decided  political  influence.  Not  more  than  forty 
tbooaand  can  have  gone  into  exile,  but  forty-two 
tboosand  returned,  and  yet  left  a  large  portion  of  the 
liation  behind  them.  The  old  families  and  clans  sur- 
vived ;  the  social  ranks  were  respected  ;  the  rich  still 
held  slaves ;  and  the  former  menials  of  the  temple 
could  again  be  gathered  together.  Large  subscripdont 
were  raised  for  the  pilgrimage,  and  for  the  restoration 
of  the  temple ;  a  great  host  of  cattle  was  taken.  To 
such  a  state  of  affairs  do  we  see  any  traces  leading 
up  through  the  Exile  itself?     We  do. 

The  first  host  of  exiles,  the  captives  of  598,  com- 
prised, as  we  have  seen,  the  better  classes  of  the  nation, 
and  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considerable  independence. 
They  were  not  scattered,  Uke  the  slaves  in  North 
America,  as  domestic  bondsmen  over  the  surface  of  the 
land.  Their  condition  must  have  much  more  closely 
resembled  that  of  the  better-treated  exiles  in  Siberia ; 
though  of  course,  as  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  a  Siberia, 
but  the  centre  of  civilisation,  to  which  they  were  banished. 
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They  remained  in  communities,  with  their  own  official 
heads,  and  at  liberty  to  consult  their  prophets.  They 
were  sufficiently  in  touch  with  one  another,  and  suffi- 
ciently numerous,  for  the  enemies  of  Babylon  to  regard 
them  as  a  considerable  political  influence,  and  to  treat 
with  them  for  a  revolution  against  their  captors.  But 
Ezekiel's  strong  condemnation  of  this  intrigue  exhibits 
their  leaders  on  good  terms  with  the  government. 
Jeremiah  bade  them  throw  themselves  into  the  life  of 
the  land  ;  buy  and  sell,  and  increase  their  families  and 
property.  At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  but  observe  that 
it  is  only  religious  sins,  with  which  Ezekiel  upbraids 
them.  When  he  speaks  of  civic  duty  or  social  charity, 
he  either  refers  to  their  past  or  to  the  life  of  the 
remnant  still  in  Jerusalem.  There  is  every  reason  to 
believe,  therefore,  that  this  captivity  was  an  honourable 
tnd  an  easy  one.  The  captives  may  have  brought 
3ome  property  with  them ;  they  had  leisure  for  the 
pursuit  of  business  and  for  the  study  and  practice  of 
their  religion.  Some  of  them  suffered,  of  course,  from 
the  usual  barbarity  of  Oriental  conquerors,  and  were 
made  eunuchs  ;  some,  by  their  learning  and  abstinence, 
rose  to  high  positions  in  the  court.*  Probably  to  the 
end  of  the  Exile  they  remained  the  good  figs,  as  Jeremiah 
had  called  them.  Theirs  was,  perhaps,  the  literary 
work  of  the  Exile ;  and  theirs,  too,  may  have  been  the 
wealth  which  rebuilt  Jerusalem. 

But  it  was  different  with  the  second  captivity,  of  589. 
After  the  famine,  the  burning  of  the  city,  and  the  pro- 
longed march,  this  second  host  of  exiles  must  have 
reached  Babylonia  in  an  impoverished  condition.  They 
were  a  lower  class  of  men.     They  had  exasperated  their 


*  Tbe  Book  of  DsnieL 


conquerors,  who,  before  the  march  began,  subjected 
many  of  them  to  mutiladon  and  cruel  death ;  and  it  is, 
doubtless,  echoes  of  their  experience  which  we  find  in 
the  more  bitter  complaints  of  our  proph;t.  This  is  a 
people  robbed  and  spoiled;  all  of  Attn  snamiin  holes,  and 
hid  in  prison-Mouses  :  they  art  for  a  prey,  and  for  a  spoil 
TTuiif  that  is,  Babylon,  didst  show  them  no  mercy; 
upon  Ae  aged  hast  thou  very  heai>ify  laid  thy  yoke* 
Nebuchadrezzar  used  them  for  his  building,  as  Pharaoh 
had  used  their  forefathers.  Some  of  them,  or  of  their 
countrymen  who  had  reached  Babylonia  before  them, 
became  the  domestic  slaves  and  chattels  of  their  con- 
qociDra.  Among  the  contracts  and  bills  of  sale  of  this 
pctiod  we  find  the  cases  of  slaves  with  apparently 
Jewish  names-t 

In  short,  the  state  of  the  Jews  in  Babylonia  resembled 
what  seems  to  have  been  their  fortune  wherever  they 
have  settled  in  a  foreign  land.  Part  of  them  despised 
and  abused,  forced  to  labour  or  overtaxed ;  part  left 
alone  to  cultivate  literature  or  to  gather  wealth.  Some 
treated  with  unusual  rigour — and  perhaps  a  few  of 
these  with  reason,  as  dangerous  to  the  government  of 
the  land — but  some  also,  bj'  the  versatile  genius  of  their 
race,  advancing  to  a  high  place  in  the  political  confidence 
of  their  captors. 

Their  application  to  literature,  to  their  religion,  and 
to  commerce  must  be  specially  noted. 

I.  Nothing  is  more  striking  in  the  writings  of  Ezekid 
than  the  air  of  large  leisure  which  invests  them. 
Ezekiel  lies  passive;  he  broods,  gazes  and  builds  hit 

k*  Im.  xlii.  ta,  zlvii  6. 
t  KmorA  af  tkt  Pmst,  Mcond  aeric^  *oL  L,  M.  Oppert'*  Xna^ 
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visions  up,  in  a  fashion  like  none  of  his  terser  pre- 
decessors ;  for  he  had  time  on  his  hands,  not  available 
to  them  in  days  when  the  history  of  the  nation  was  still 
running.  Ezekiel's  style  swells  to  a  greater  fulness  of 
rhetoric ;  his  pictures  of  the  future  are  elaborated  with 
the  most  minute  detail.  Prophets  before  him  were 
speakers,  but  he  is  a  writer.  Many  in  Israel  besides 
Ezekiel  took  advantage  of  the  leisure  of  the  Exile  to 
the  great  increase  and  arrangement  of  the  national 
literature.  Some  Assyriologists  have  lately  written, 
as  if  the  schools  of  Jewish  scribes  owed  their  origin 
entirely  to  the  Exile.*  But  there  were  scribes  in  Israel 
befofp  this.  What  the  Exile  did  for  these,  was  to 
provide  them  not  only  with  the  leisure  from  national 
business  which  we  have  noted,  but  with  a  powerful 
example  of  their  craft  as  well.  Babylonia  at  this  time 
was  a  land  full  of  scril>es  and  makers  of  libraries. 
They  wrote  a  language  not  very  different  from  the 
Jewish,  and  cannot  but  have  powerfully  infected  their 
Jewish  fellows  with  the  spirit  of  their  toil  and  of 
their  methods.  To  the  Exile  we  certainly  owe  a  large 
part  of  the  historical  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  prophetic  writings,  as  well 
as — though  the  amount  of  this  is  very  uncertain — part 
of  the  codification  of  the  Law. 

2.  If  the  Exile  was  opportunity  to  the  scribes,  it  can 
only  have  been  despair  to  the  priests.  In  this  foreign 
land  the  nation  was  unclean  ;  none  of  the  old  sacrifice 
or  ritual  was  valid,  and  the  people  were  reduced  to  the 
simplest  elements  of  religion — prayer,  fasting  and  the 
reading  of  religious  books.     We  shall  find  our  prophecy 


*  Mr.  St.  Chad  Boscawen's  recent  lectures,  of  which  I  hav*  been 
able  to  ace  only  the  reporta  in  the  Uanthtsitr  GttttnliaM. 
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noting  the  clamour  of  the  exiles  to  God  for  ordinances 
I  of  righteousness — that  is,  for  the  institution  of  legal  and 
valid  rites.*  But  the  great  lesson,  which  prophecy 
brings  to  the  people  of  the  Exile,  is  that  pardon  and 
restoration  to  God's  favour  are  won  only  by  waiting 
upon  Him  with  all  the  heart  It  was  possible,  of  course, 
to  observe  some  forms ;  to  gather  at  intervals  to  in- 
quire of  the  Lord,  to  keep  the  Sabbath,  and  to  keep 
fasts.  The  first  of  these  practices,  out  of  which  the 
synagogue  probably  took  its  rise,  is  noted  by  our 
prophet,!  and  he  enforces  Sabbath-keeping  with  words, 
that  add  the  blessing  of  prophecy  to  the  law's  ancient 
sanction  of  that  institution.  Four  annual  fasts  were 
instituted  in  memory  of  the  dark  days  of  Jerusalem — 
the  day  of  the  beginning  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  siege  in 
the  tenth  month,  the  day  of  the  capture  in  the  fourth 
month,  the  day  of  the  destruction  in  the  fifth  month, 
and  the  day  of  Gcdaliah's  murder  in  the  tenth  month. 
It  might  have  been  thought,  that  solemn  anniversaries 
of  a  disaster  so  recent  and  still  unrepaired  would  be 
kept  with  sincerity ;  but  our  prophet  illustrates  how 
soon  even  the  most  outraged  feelings  may  grow  formal, 
and  how  on  their  days  of  special  humiliation,  while 
their  captivity  was  still  real,  the  exiles  could  oppress 
their  own  bondsmen  and  debtors.  But  there  is  no 
religious  practice  of  this  epoch  more  apparent  through 
our  prophecies  than  the  reading  of  Scripture.  Israel's 
hope  was  neither  in  sacrifice,  nor  in  temple,  nor  in  vision 
nor  in  lot,  but  in  God's  written  Word ;  and  when  a  new 
prophet  arose,  like  the  one  we  are  about  to  study,  he  did 
not  appeal  for  his  authorisation,  as  previous  prophets 
had  done,  to  the  fact  of  his  call  or  inspiration,  but  it  was 
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enough  for  him  to  point  to  some  former  word  of  God, 
and  cry,  "Seel  at  last  the  day  has  dawned  for  tha 
fulfilment  of  that."  Throughout  Second  Isaiah  this  ia 
what  the  anonymous  prophet  cares  to  establish — that  the 
facts  of  to-day  fit  the  promise  of  yesterday.  We  shall 
not  understand  our  great  prophecy  unless  we  realise  a 
people  rising  from  fifty  years'  close  study  of  Scripture, 
in  strained  expectation  of  its  immediate  fulfilment. 

3.  The  third  special  feature  of  the  people  in  exile  Is 
their  application  to  commerce.  At  home  the  Jews  had 
not  been  a  commercial  people.*  But  the  opportunities 
of  their  Babylonian  residence  seem  to  have  started 
them  upon  those  habits,  for  which,  through  their  longer 
exile  in  our  era,  the  name  of  Jew  has  become  a  synonym. 
If  that  be  so,  Jeremiah's  advice  to  build  and  plant  \  is 
historic,  for  it  means  no  less  than  that  the  Jews  should 
throw  themselves  into  the  life  of  the  most  traificking 
nation  of  the  time.  Their  increasing  wealth  proves  how 
they  followed  this  advice, — as  well  as  perhaps  such 
passages  as  Isa.  Iv.  2,  in  which  the  commercial  spirit 
is  reproached  for  overwlielming  the  nobler  desires  of 
religion.  The  chief  danger,  incurred  by  the  Jews  from 
an  intimate  connection  with  the  commerce  of  Babylonia, 
lay  in  the  close  relations  of  Babylonian  commerce  with 
Babylonian  idolatry.  The  merchants  of  Mesopotamia 
had  their  own  patron  gods.  In  completing  business  con- 
tracts, a  man  had  to  swear  by  the  idols,$  and  might  have 
to  enter  their  temples.  In  Isa.  Ixv.  ii,  Jews  are  blamed 
for  forsaking  Jehovah,  and  forgetting  My  holy  mountain; 
preparing  a  table  for  Luck,  and  filling  up  mixed  wine  to 
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Fortune.  Here  it  is  more  probable  that  mercantile 
■peculation,  rather  than  any  other  form  of  gambling, 
is  intended. 


IIL 

But  while  all  this  is  certain  and  needing  to  be  noted 
about  the  habits  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  what  little 
trace  it  has  left  in  the  best  literature  of  the  period  1 
We  have  already  noticed  in  that  the  great  absence  of  local 
colour.  The  truth  is  that  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
describe  as  Jewish  life  in  Babylon  was  only  a  surface  over 
deeps  in  which  the  true  life  of  the  nation  was  at  work — 
was  volcanically  at  work.  Throughout  the  Exile  the  true 
Jew  lived  inwardly.  Out  of  the  depths  do  I  cry  to  Thee,  O 
Lord.  He  was  the  inhabitant  not  so  much  of  a  foreign 
prison  as  of  his  own  broken  heart.  He  sat  by  the  rivers 
of  Babyhn;  but  he  thought  upon  Zion.  Is  it  not  a  proof 
of  what  depths  in  human  nature  were  being  stirred,  that 
to  little  comes  to  the  surface  to  tell  us  of  the  external 
conditions  of  those  days  ?  There  are  no  fossils  in  the 
strata  of  the  earth,  which  have  been  cast  forth  from  her 
inner  fires ;  and  if  we  find  few  traces  of  contemporary 
life  in  these  deposits  of  Israel's  history  now  before  us,  it 
is  because  they  date  from  an  age  in  which  the  nation 
was  shaken  and  boiling  to  its  centre. 

For  if  we  take  the  writings  of  this  period — the  Book 
of  Lamentations,  the  Psalms  of  the  Exile,  and  parts  of 
other  books — and  put  them  together,  the  result  is  the 
impression  of  one  of  the  strangest  decompositions  of 
human  nature  into  its  elements  which  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  Suflfering  and  sin,  recollection,  remorse  and 
revenge,  fear  and  shame  and  hate — over  the  confusion 
of  these  the  Spirit  of  God  broods  as  over  a  second 
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chaos,  and  draws  each  of  them  forth  in  turn  upon  some 
articulate  prayer.  Now  it  is  the  crimson  flush  of  shame : 
our  soul  is  exuedingly  filled  with  contempt.  Now  it  is 
the  black  rush  of  hate ;  for  if  we  would  see  how  hate 
can  rage,  we  must  go  to  the  Psalms  of  the  Exile,  which 
call  on  the  God  of  vengeance  and  curse  the  enemy  and 
dash  the  little  ones  against  the  stones.  But  the  deepest 
surge  of  all  in  that  whirlpool  of  misery  was  the  surge  of 
sin.  To  change  the  figure,  we  see  Israel's  spirit  writh- 
ing upward  from  some  pain  it  but  partly  understands, 
crying  out,  "  What  is  this  that  keeps  God  from  hearing 
and  saving  me  ?  "  turning  like  a  wounded  beast  from 
the  face  of  its  master  to  its  sore  again,  understanding  as 
no  brute  could  the  reason  of  its  plague,  till  confession 
after  confession  breaks  away  and  the  penalty  is 
accepted,  and  acknowledged  guilt  seems  almost  to  act 
as  an  anodyne  to  the  penalty  it  explains.  Wherefore 
doth  a  living  man  complain,  a  man  for  the  punishment  oj 
his  sins  ?  If  thou,  Jehovah,  shoulilest  mark  iniquity,  who 
shall  stand?  No  wonder,  that  with  such  a  conscience 
the  Jews  occupied  the  Exile  in  writing  the  moral  of  their 
delinquent  history,  or  that  the  rest  of  their  literature 
which  dates  from  that  time  should  have  remained  ever 
since  the  world's  confcssionaL 

But  in  this  awful  experience,  there  is  still  another 
strain,  as  painful  as  the  rest,  but  pure  and  very  eloquent 
of  hope — the  sense  of  innocent  suffering.  We  cannot  tell 
the  sources,  from  which  this  considerable  feeling  may 
have  gathered  during  the  Exile,  any  more  than  we  can 
trace  from  how  many  of  the  upper  folds  of  a  valley 
the  tiny  rivulets  start,  which  form  the  stream  that 
issues  from  its  lower  end.  One  of  these  sources  may 
have  been,  as  we  have  already  suggested,  the  experience 
of  Jeremiah  ;  another  very  probably  sprang  with  every 
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individual  conscience  in  the  new  generation.  Children 
come  even  to  exiles,  and  although  they  bear  the  same 
pain  with  the  same  nerves  as  their  fathers,  they  do  so 
with  a  different  conscience.  The  writings  of  the  time 
dwell  much  on  the  sufferings  of  the  children.  The  con- 
sciousness is  apparent  in  them,  that  souls  are  born  into 
the  wrath  of  God,  as  well  as  banished  there.  Our 
fathers  have  sinned  and  art  not,  and  we  bear  their 
tniquities.  This  experience  developed  with  great  force, 
till  Israel  felt  that  she  suffered  not  under  God's  wrath, 
but  for  His  sake  ;  and  so  passed  from  the  conscience  of 
the  felon  to  that  of  the  martyr.  But  if  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  prophecy  we  are  about  to  study,  we  must 
remember  how  near  akin  these  two  consciences  must 
have  been  in  exiled  lu-ael,  and  how  easy  it  was  for  a 
prophet  to  speak — as  our  prophet  does,  sometimes 
with  confusing  rapidity  of  exchange — now  in  the 
voice  of  the  older  and  more  guilty  generation,  and 
now  in  the  voice  of  the  younger  and  less  deservedly 
punished. 


k 


Our  survey  of  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
conditions  of  Israel  in  Exile  is  now  finished.  It  has,  I 
think,  included  every  known  feature  of  their  experience 
in  Babylonia,  which  could  possibly  illustrate  our  pro- 
phecy— dated,  as  we  have  felt  ourselves  compelled  to 
date  this,  from  the  close  of  the  Exile.  Thus,  as  we 
have  striven  to  trace,  did  Israel  suffer,  learn,  grow 
and  hope  for  fifty  years — under  Nebuchadrezzar  till 
561,  under  his  successor  Evil-merodach  till  559,  under 
Neriglassar  till  554,  and  then  under  the  usurper  Nabu- 
nahid.  The  last  named  probably  oppressed  the  Jews 
more  grievously  than  their  previous  tyrants,  but  with 
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the  aggravation  of  their  yoke  there  grew  evident,  at 
the  same  time,  the  certainty  of  their  deliverance.  In 
549,  Cyrus  overthrew  the  Medes,  and  became  lord  ol 
Asia  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ilalys.  From  that  event  his 
conquest  of  Babylonia,  however  much  delayed,  could 
only  be  a  matter  of  time. 

It  is  at  this  juncture  that  our  prophecy  breaks  in. 
Taking  for  granted  Cyrus'  sovereignty  of  the  Medes,  it 
still  looks  forward  to  his  capture  of  Babylon.  Let  us, 
before  advancing  to  its  exposition,  once  more  cast  a 
rapid  glance  over  the  people,  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
and  whom  in  their  half  century  of  waiting  for  it  we 
have  been  endeavouring  to  describe. 

First  and  most  manifest,  they  are  a  People  with  a 
Conscience — a  people  with  the  most  awful  and  most 
articulate  conscience  that  ever  before  or  since  exposed 
a  nation's  history  or  tormented  a  generation  with  the 
curse  of  their  own  sin  and  the  sin  of  their  fathers. 
Behind  them,  ages  of  delinquent  life,  from  the  perusal  of 
the  record  of  which,  with  its  regularly  recurring  moral, 
they  have  just  risen :  the  Books  of  Kings  appear  to 
have  been  finished  after  the  accession  of  Evil-merodach 
in  S^l.  Behind  them  also  nearly  fifty  years  of  sore 
punishment  for  their  sins — punishment,  which,  as  their 
Psalms  confess,  they  at  last  understand  and  accept  as 
deserved. 

But,  secondly,  they  are  a  People  with  a  Great  Hope. 
Witii  their  awful  consciousness  of  guilt,  they  have  the 
assurance  that  their  punishment  has  its  limits ;  that, 
to  quote  ch.  xl.,  ver.  2,  it  is  a  set  period  of  service :  a 
former  word  of  God  having  fixed  it  at  not  more  than 
seventy  years,  and  having  promised  the  return  of  the 
nation  thereafter  to  their  own  land. 

And,  thirdly,  they  are  a  People  with  a  Great  Oppor- 
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tunity.  History  is  at  last  beginning  to  set  towards  the 
vindication  of  their  hope :  Cyrus,  the  master  of  the 
age,  ia  moving  rapidly,  irresistibly,  down  upon  their 
tyrants. 

"BuX.,  fourthly,  in  (ace  of  all  their  hope  and  opportunity, 
they  are  a  People  Disorganised,  Distracted,  and  very 
Impotent — worms  and  not  men,  as  they  describe  them- 
selves. The  generation  of  the  tried  and  responsible 
leaders  of  the  days  of  their  independence  are  all  dead, 
for  /ksh  is  like  grass;  no  public  institutions  remain  in 
their  midst  such  as  ever  in  the  most  hopeless  periods  of 
the  past  proved  a  rallying-p>oint  of  their  scattered  forces. 
There  ia  no  king,  temple,  nor  city  ;  nor  is  there  any  great 
personality  visible  to  draw  their  little  groups  together, 
marshal  them,  and  lead  them  forth  behind  him.  Their 
one  hope  is  in  the  Word  of  God,  for  which  they  wait  mart 
than  they  that  watch  for  the  morning;  and  the  one  duty 
of  their  nameless  prophets  is  to  persuade  them,  that 
this  Word  has  at  last  come  to  pass,  and,  in  the  absence 
of  king,  Messiah,  priest,  and  great  prophet,  is  able 
to  lift  them  to  the  opportunity  that  God's  hand  has 
opened  before  them,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
their  redemption. 

Upon  Israel,  with  such  a  Conscience,  such  a  Hope, 
such  an  Opportunity,  and  such  an  unaided  Reliance  on 
God's  bare  Word,  that  Word  at  last  broke  in  a  chorus 
of  voices. 

Of  these  the  first,  as  was  most  meet,  spoke  pardon 
to  the  people's  conscience  and  the  proclamation  that 
their  set  period  of  warfare  was  accomplished ;  the 
second  announced  that  circumstances  and  the  politics  of 
the  world,  hitherto  adverse,  would  be  made  easy  to  their 
return  ;  the  third  bade  them,  in  their  bereavement  of 
earthly   leaders,  and    their  own  impotence,  find    their 
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eternal  confidence  in  God's  Word ;  while  the  fourth  lifted 
them,  as  with  one  heart  and  voice,  to  herald  the  certain 
return  of  Jehovah,  at  the  head  of  His  people,  to  His 
own  City,  and  His  quiet,  shepherdly  rule  of  them  on 
their  own  land. 

These  herald  voices  form  the  prologue  to  our  prophecy, 
eh.  zL  l-l  I,  to  which  we  will  now  turn. 


BOOK  11. 
THE  LORD'S  DEUVERANCE. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THK  PROLOGUE:  THE  FOUR  HERALD  VOICES 

ISAIAB  zL  I-IL 

IT  is  only  Voices  which  we  hear  in  this  Prologue. 
No  forms  can  be  discerned,  whether  of  men  or 
angels,  and  it  is  even  difiScuIt  to  make  out  the  direction 
from  which  the  Voices  come.  Only  one  thing  is  cer- 
tain— that  they  break  the  night,  that  they  proclaim  the 
end  of  a  long  but  fixed  period,  during  which  God  has 
punished  and  forsaken  His  people.  At  first,  the  persons 
addressed  are  the  prophets,  that  they  may  speak  to  the 
people  (\'v.  1,2);  but  afterwards  Jerusalem  as  a  whole 
is  summoned  to  publish  the  good  tidings  (ver.  9).  This 
interchange  between  a  part  of  the  people  and  the  whole — 
this  commission  to  prophesy,  made  with  one  breath  to 
some  of  the  nation  for  the  sake  of  the  rest,  and  with 
the  next  breath  to  the  entire  nation — is  a  habit  of  our 
prophet  to  which  we  shall  soon  get  accustomed.  How 
natural  and  characteristic  it  is,  is  proved  by  its  appearance 
in  these  ver>'  first  verses. 

The  beginning  of  the  good  tidings  is  Israel's  pardon ; 
yet  it  seems  not  to  be  the  people's  return  to  Palestine 
which  is  announced  in  consequence  of  this,  so  much 
as  their  God's  return  to  them.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
Jehovah,  make  straight  a  highway /or  our  God.  Behold 
the  Lord  Jehovah  uitll  come.  We  may,  however,  take 
the  nay  of  Jehovah  in  the  wilderness  to  mean  what  it 
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means  in  the  sixty-eighth  Psalm, — His  going  forth  before 
His  people  and  leading  of  them  back  ;  while  the  promise 
that  He  will  come  to  shepherd  His  flock  (ver.  ii)  is,  of 
course,  the  promise  that  He  will  resume  the  government 
of  Israel  upon  their  own  land.  There  can  be  no  doubt, 
therefore,  that  this  chapter  was  meant  for  the  people  at 
the  close  of  their  captivity  in  Babylon.  But  do  not  let 
us  miss  the  pathetic  fact,  that  Israel  is  addressed  not  in 
her  actual  shape  of  a  captive  people  in  a  foreign  land, 
but  under  the  name  and  aspect  of  her  far-away,  desolate 
country.  In  these  verses  Israel  is  Jerusalem,  Zion,  th4 
cities  of  Judah.  Such  designations  do  not  prove,  as  a 
few  critics  have  rather  pedantically  supposed,  that  the 
writer  of  the  verses  lived  in  Judah  and  addressed  him- 
self to  what  was  under  his  eyes.  It  is  not  the  vision 
of  a  Jew  at  home  that  has  determined  the  choice  of 
these  names,  but  the  desire  and  the  dream  of  a  Jew 
abroad :  that  extraordinary  passion,  which,  however 
distant  might  be  the  land  of  his  exile,  ever  filled  the 
Jew's  eyes  with  Zion,  caused  him  to  feel  the  ruin  and 
forsakenness  of  his  Mother  more  than  his  own  servitude, 
and  swept  his  patriotic  hopes,  across  his  own  deliver- 
ance and  return,  to  the  greater  glory  of  her  restoration,* 
There  is  nothing,  therefore,  to  prevent  us  taking  for 
granted,  as  we  did  in  the  previous  chapter,  that  the 
speaker  or  speakers  of  these  verses  stood  among  the 
exiles  themselves ;  but  who  they  were — men  or  angels, 
prophets  or  scribes — is  lost  in  the  darkness  out  of  which 
their  music  breaks.f 

•  See  p.  47. 

f  From  the  sequence  of  the  Toices,  it  would  seem  tbst  we  b«d  in 
ch.  zl.  not  k  mere  collection  of  anonymous  prophecies  arranged  by 
an  editor,  but  one  complete  prophecy  by  the  author  of  most  of 
laa.  zL-IztL,  set  In  the  dramatie  form  which  obtains  threu^h  tb*  other 
«haptar« 
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Nevertheless  the  prophecy  is  not  anonymous.  By 
these  impersonal  voices  a  personal  revelation  is  made. 
The  prophets  may  be  nameless,  but  the  Deity  who 
speaks  through  them  speaks  as  already  known  and 
acknowledged  :  My  p*ople,  sailh  your  God. 

This  is  a  point,  which,  though  it  takes  for  its  expres- 
sion no  more  than  these  two  little  pronouns,  we  must 
not  hurriedly  pass  over.  All  the  prophecy  we  are  about 
to  study  may  be  said  to  hang  from  these  pronouns. 
They  are  the  hinges,  on  which  the  door  of  this  new 
temple  of  revelation  swings  open  before  the  long- 
expectant  people.  And,  in  fact,  such  a  conscience  and 
sympathy  as  these  little  words  express  form  the  neces- 
sary premise  of  all  revelation.  Revelation  implies  a 
previous  knowledge  of  God,  and  cannot  work  upon  men, 
except  there  already  exist  in  them  the  sense  that  they 
and  God  somehow  belong  to  each  other.  This  sense 
need  be  neither  pure,  nor  strong,  nor  articulate.  It 
may  be  the  most  selfish  and  cowardly  of  guilty  fears, — 
Jacob's  dread  as  he  drew  near  Esau,  whom  he  had 
treacherously  supplanted, — the  vaguest  of  ignorant 
desires,  the  Athenians'  worship  of  the  Unknown  God. 
But,  whatever  it  is,  the  angel  comes  to  wrestle  with  it, 
the  apostle  is  sent  to  declare  it ;  revelation  in  some  form 
takes  it  as  its  premise  and  starting-point.  This  pre- 
vious sense  of  God  may  also  be  fuller  than  in  the  cases 
Just  cited.  Take  our  Lord's  own  illustration.  Upon 
the  prodigal  in  the  strange  country  there  surged  again 
the  far-ebbed  memory  of  his  home  and  childhood,  of  his 
years  of  familiarity  with  a  Father  ;  and  it  was  this  tide 
which  carried  back  his  penitent  heart  within  the  hearing 
of  his  Father's  voice,  and  the  revelation  of  the  love  that 
became  his  new  life.  Now  Israel,  also  in  a  far-o£r  land, 
were  borne  upon  the  recolIectioD  of  home  and  of  life 
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in  the  favour  of  their  God.  We  have  seen  with  what 
knowledge  of  Him  and  from  what  relations  with  Him 
they  were  banished.  To  the  men  of  the  Exile  God  was 
already  a  Name  and  an  Experience,  and  because  that 
Name  was  The  Righteous,  and  that  Experience  was  all 
grace  and  promise,  these  men  waited  for  His  Word 
more  than  they  that  wait  for  the  morning ;  and  when 
at  length  the  Word  broke  from  the  long  darkness  and 
silence,  they  received  it,  though  its  bearers  might  be 
unseen  and  unaccredited,  because  they  recognised  and 
acknowledged  in  it  Himself.  He  who  spoke  was  their 
God,  and  they  were  His  people.  This  conscience  and 
sympathy  was  all  the  title  or  credential  which  the 
revelation  required.  It  is,  therefore,  not  too  much  to 
say,  as  we  have  said,  that  the  two  pronouns  in  ch.  xl., 
ver.  I,  are  the  necessary  premise  of  the  whole  prophecy 
which  that  verse  introduces. 


With  this  introduction  we  may  now  take  up  the  fotir 
herald  voices  of  the  Prologue.  Whatever  may  have 
been  their  original  relation  to  one  another,  whether  or 
not  they  came  to  Israel  by  different  messengers,  they 
are  arranged  (as  we  saw  at  the  close  of  the  previous 
chapter)  in  manifest  order  and  progress  of  thought,  and 
they  meet  in  due  succession  the  experiences  of  Israel 
at  the  close  of  the  Exile.  For  the  first  of  them  (w.  I 
and  2)  gives  the  subjective  assurance  of  the  coming 
redemption :  it  is  the  Voice  of  Grace.  The  second 
(w,  3-5)  proclaims  the  objective  reality  of  that  redemp- 
tion :  it  may  be  called  the  Voice  of  Providence,  or — to 
use  the  name  by  which  our  prophecy  loves  to  entitle 
the  just  and  victorious  providence  of  God — the  Voice 
of  Righteousness.  The  third  (vv.  6-8)  uncovers  the 
y'^ge  and  earnest  of  the  redemption  :  in  the  weakness 
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of  men  this  shall  be  the  Word  of  God  While  the 
fourth  (w.  9-1 1 )  is  the  Proclamation  of  Jehovah's 
restored  kingdom,  when  He  cometh  as  a  shepherd  to 
shepherd  His  people.  To  this  progress  and  climax 
the  music  of  the  passage  forms  a  perfect  acconipani- 
nent  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  any  language 
[  Ups  that  first  more  softly  woo  the  heart,  and  then  take 

to   themselves   so  brave  a   trumpet   of  challenge  and 
I  assurance.     The  opening  is  upon  a  few  short   pulses 

I  of  music,   which  steal  from   heaven  as  gently  as  the 

I  first  ripples  of  light  in  a  cloudless  dawn — 


Nihimu,  nlLhlmu  ammi : 
Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  my  peopU '. 
DabbSru  'al-lev  Yerushalatm. 
Speak  upon  the  heart  of  Jerusalem* 


But  then  the  trumpet-tone  breaks  forth.  Call  unto  her; 
and  on  that  high  key  the  music  stays,  sweeping  with 
the  second  voice  across  hill  and  dale  like  a  company  of 
swift  horsemen,  stooping  with  the  third  for  a  while  to 
the  elegy  up>on  the  withered  grass,  but  then  recovering 
itself,  braced  by  all  the  strength  of  the  Word  of  God, 
to  peal  from  tower  to  tower  with  the  fourth,  upon  the 
cry.  Behold,  the  Lord  cometh,  till  it  sinks  almost  from 
sound  to  sight,  and  yields  us,  as  from  the  surface  of 
still  waters,  that  sweet  reflection  of  the  twenty-third 
Psalm  with  which  the  Prologue  concludes. 

I.  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  My  people,  sailh  your  God. 
Speak  ye  home  to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  call 
unto  her. 


*  E»ery  one  who  ■pprvcutes  the  music  of  the  original  will  agree 
bow  iocomparably  Haodel  has  interpreted  it  in  those  puUca  of  miuic 
wHb  which  his  UmitM  opens. 
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That  accomplished  is  her  warfare,  thai  absolved  is 

her  iniquity; 
That  site  hath  received  of  Jehovah's  hand  double  Jor 

all  her  sins. 

This  first  voice,  with  the  music  of  which  our  hearts 
have  been  thrilled  ever  since  we  can  remember,  speaks 
twice :  first  in  a  whisper,  then  in  a  call — the  whisper 
of  the  Lover  and  the  call  of  the  Lord.  Speak  ye  home 
to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem,  and  call  unto  her. 

Now  Jerusalem  lay  in  ruins,  a  city  through  whose 
breached  walls  all  the  winds  of  heaven  blew  mournfully 
across  her  forsaken  floors.  And  the  heart  of  Jerusalem, 
which  was  with  her  people  in  exile,  was  like  the  city — 
broken  and  defenceless.  In  that  far-off,  unsympathetic 
land  it  lay  open  to  the  alien  ;  tyrants  forced  their  idols 
upon  it,  the  peoples  tortured  it  with  their  jests. 

For  they  that  led  us  captive  required  of  us  songSf 
And  they  that  wasted  $4S  required  of  us  mirth. 

But  observe  how  gently  the  Divine  Beleaguerer  ap- 
proaches, how  softly  He  bids  His  heralds  plead  by 
the  gaps,  through  which  the  oppressor  has  forced  his 
idols  and  his  insults.  Of  all  human  language  they 
might  use,  God  bids  His  messengers  take  and  plead 
with  the  words  with  which  a  man  will  plead  at  a 
maider.'s  heart,  knowing  that  he  has  nothing  but  love 
to  ofier  as  right  of  entrance,  and  waiting  until  love  and 
trust  come  out  to  welcome  him.  Speak  ye,  says  the 
original  literally,  on  to,  or  up  against,  or  up  round  the 
heart  of  Jerusalem, — a  forcible  expression,  like  the 
German  "  An  das  Herz,"  or  the  sweet  Scottish,  "  It 
cam'  up  roond  my  heart,"  and  perhaps  best  rendered 
into  English  by  the  phrase,  Speak  homt  to  the  heart. 
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It  is  the  ordinary  Hebrew  expression  for  wooing. 
As  from  man  to  woman  when  he  wins  her,  the  Old 
Testament  uses  it  several  times.  To  speak  home  to 
the  heart  is  to  use  language  in  which  authority  and 
argument  are  both  ignored,  and  love  works  her  own. 
inspiration.  While  the  haughty  Babylonian  planted 
by  force  his  idols,  while  the  folly  and  temptations  of 
heathendom  surged  recklessly  in,  God  Himself,  the 
Creator  of  this  broken  heart,  its  Husband  and  In- 
habitant of  old,*  stood  lowly  by  its  breaches,  pleading 
in  love  the  right  to  enter.  But  when  entrance  has  been 
granted,  see  how  He  bids  His  heralds  change  their 
voice  and  disposition.  The  suppliant  lover,  being 
received,  assumes  possession  and  defence,  and  they, 
who  were  first  bid  whisper  as  beggars  by  each  un- 
guarded breach,  now  leap  upon  the  walls  to  call  from 
the  accepted  Lord  of  the  city  :  Fulfilled  is  thy  lime  of 
service,  absolved  thine  iniquity,  received  hast  thou  of 
fehovaKs  hand  double  for  all  thy  sins. 

Now  this  is  no  mere  rhetorical  figure.  This  is  the 
abiding  attitude  and  aim  of  the  Almighty  towards  men. 
God's  target  is  our  heart.  His  revelation,  whatever  of 
law  or  threat  it  send  before,  is,  in  its  own  superlative 
clearness  and  urgency,  Grace.  It  comes  to  man  by 
way  of  the  heart ;  not  at  first  by  argxunent  addressed 
to  the  intellect,  nor  by  appeal  to  experience,  but  by  the 
sheer  strength  of  a  love  laid  on  to  the  heart.  It  is,  to  begin 
with,  a  subjective  thing.  Is  revelation,  then,  entirely  a 
subjective  assurance  ?  Do  the  pardon  and  peace  which 
it  proclaims  remain  only  feelings  of  the  heart,  without 
anything  to  correspond  to  them  in  real  fact  ?  By  no 
means;  for  these  Jews  the  revelation  now  whispered 
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to  their  heart  will  actually  take  shape  in  providences 
of  the  most  concrete  kind.  A  voice  will  immediately 
call,  Prepare  ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  and  the  way  will  be 
prepared.  Babylon  will  fall ;  Cyrus  will  let  Israel  go ; 
their  release  will  appear — most  concrete  of  things  1 — 
in  "  black  and  white "  on  a  Persian  state-parchment 
Yet,  before  these  events  happen  and  become  part  of  His 
people's  experience,  God  desires  first  to  convince  Hia 
people  by  the  sheer  urgency  of  His  love.  Before  He 
displays  His  Providence,  He  will  speak  in  the  power 
and  evidence  of  His  Grace.  Afterwards,  His  prophets 
shall  appeal  to  outward  facts;  we  shall  find  them  in 
succeeding  chapters  arguing  both  with  Israel  and  the 
heathen  on  grounds  of  reason  and  the  facts  of  history. 
But,  in  the  meantime,  let  them  only  feel  that  in  His 
Grace  they  have  something  for  the  heart  of  men,  which, 
striking  home,  shall  be  its  own  evidence  and  force. 

Thus  God  adventures  His  Word  forth  by  nameless 
and  unaccredited  men  upon  no  other  authority  than  the 
Grace,  with  which  it  is  fraught  for  the  heart  of  His 
people.  The  illustration,  which  this  affords  of  the 
method  and  evidence  of  Divine  revelation,  is  obvious. 
Let  us,  with  all  the  strength  of  which  we  are  capable, 
emphasize  the  fact  that  our  prophecy — which  is 
full  of  the  materials  for  an  elaborate  theology,  which 
contains  the  most  detailed  apologetic  in  the  whole 
Bible,  and  displays  the  most  glorious  prospect  of  man's 
service  and  destiny — takes  its  source  and  origin  from 
a  simple  revelation  of  Grace  and  the  subjective  assurance 
of  this  in  the  heart  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed. 
This  proclamation  of  Grace  is  as  characteristic  and 
dominant  in  Second  Isaiah,  as  we  saw  the  proclamation 
of  conscience  in  ch.  i.  to  be  characteristic  of  the  First 
Isaiah. 
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pass  on,  let  us  look  for  a  moment 
contents  of  this  Grace,  in  the  three  clauses  of  the 
prophet's  cry :  Fulfilled  is  her  warfare,  absolved  her  guill, 
received  hath  she  of  Jehovah's  hand  double  for  all  her 
fins.  The  very  grammar  here  is  eloquent  of  grace. 
The  emphasis  lies  on  the  three  predicates,  which  ought 
to  stand  in  translation,  as  they  do  in  the  original,  at 
the  beginning  of  each  clause.  Prominence  is  given, 
not  to  the  warfare,  nor  to  the  guilt,  nor  to  the  sins,  but 
to  this,  that  accomplished  is  the  warfare,  absolved  the 
guilt,  sufficiently  expiated  the  sins.  It  is  a  great  At  Last 
which  these  clauses  peal  forth ;  but  an  At  Last  whose 
tone  is  not  so  much  inevitableness  as  undeserved  grace. 
The  term  translated  warfare  means  period  of  military 
service,  appointed  term  of  conscription  ;  and  the  application 
is  apparent  when  we  remember  that  the  Exile  had  been 
fixed,  by  the  Word  of  God  through  Jeremiah,  to  a  definite 
number  of  years.  Absolved  is  the  passive  of  a  verb 
meaning  to  pay  off  what  is  due*  But  the  third  clause 
is  especially  gracious.  It  declares  that  Israel  has 
sufiered  of  punishment  more  than  double  enough  to 
atone  for  her  sins.  This  is  not  a  way  of  regarding 
either  sin  or  atonement,  which,  theologically  speaking, 
is  accurate.  What  of  its  relation  to  our  Articles,  that 
man  cannot  give  satisfaction  for  his  sins  by  the  work 
of  his  hands  or  the  pains  of  his  flesh  ?  No :  .t  would 
scarcely  pass  some  of  our  creeds  to-day.  But  all  the 
more,  that  it  thus  bursts  forth  from  strict  terms  of 
dealing,  does  it  reveal  the  generosity  of  Him  who  utters 
it  How  full  of  pity  God  is,  to  take  so  much  account  of 
the  sufferings  sinners  have  brought  upon  themselves ! 
How  full  of  grace  to  reckon  those  sufferings  double  th» 
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sins  that  had  earned  them  I  It  is,  as  when  we  have  seen 
gracious  men  make  us  a  free  gift,  and  in  their  courtesy 
insist  that  we  have  worked  for  it  It  is  grace  masked 
by  grace.  As  the  height  of  art  is  to  conceal  art,  so  the 
height  of  grace  is  to  conceal  grace,  which  it  does  in 
this  verse. 

Such  is  the  Voice  of  Grace.     But, 

3.  Hark,  One  calling  I 

In  the  wilderness  prepare  the  way  of  Jehovah  t 

Make  straight  in  the  desert  an  highway  Jor  our  God  I 

Every  valley  shall  be  exalted, 

And  every  mountain  and  hill  be  made  lowt 

And  the  crooked  grow  straight, 

And  rough  places  a  plam  : 

And  the  glory  of  Jehovah  be  revealed, 

And  see  it  shall  all  flesh  together; 

For  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

The  relation  of  this  Voice  to  the  previous  one  hta" 
already  been  indicated.  This  is  the  witness  of  Provi- 
dence following  upon  the  witness  of  Grace.  Religion 
is  a  matter  in  the  first  place  between  God  and  the 
heart ;  but  religion  does  not,  as  many  mock,  remain 
an  inward  feeling.  The  secret  relation  between  God 
and  His  people  issues  into  substantial  fact,  visible  to 
all  men.  History  vindicates  faith;  Providence  executes 
Promise ;  Righteousness  follows  Grace.  So,  as  the  first 
Voice  was  sp>oken  to  the  heart,  this  second  is  for  the 
hands  and  feet  and  active  will.  Prepare  ye  the  way  of 
the  Lord.  If  you,  poor  captives  as  you  are,  begin  to  act 
upon  the  grace  whispered  in  your  trembling  hearts,  the 
world  will  show  the  result.  All  things  will  come  round 
to  your  side.  A  levelled  empire,  an  altered  world 
— across  those  your  way  shall  lie  clear  to  Jerusalem. 
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You  shall  go  forth  in  the  sight  of  all  men,  and  future 
generations  looking  back  shall  praise  this  manifest 
wonder  of  your  God.  The  glory  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
mealed,  and  see  it  shall  all  flesh  together. 

On  which  word,  show  can  our  hearts  help  rising  from 
the  comfort  of  grace  to  the  sense  of  mastery  over  this 
world,  to  the  assurance  of  heaven  itself?  History 
must  come  round  to  the  side  of  faith — as  it  has  come 
round  not  in  the  case  of  Jewish  exiles  only,  but  where- 
soever such  a  faith  as  theirs  has  been  repeated. 
History  must  come  round  to  the  side  of  faith,  if  men 
will  only  obey  the  second  as  well  as  the  first  of  these 
herald  voices.  But  we  are  too  ready  to  listen  to  the 
Word  of  the  Lord,  without  seeking  to  prepare  His 
way.  We  are  satisfied  with  the  personal  comfort  of 
our  God ;  we  are  contented  to  be  forgiven  and — oh 
mockery ! — left  alone.  But  the  word  of  God  will  not 
leave  us  alone,  and  not  for  comfort  only  is  it  spoken. 
On  the  back  of  the  voice,  which  sett  our  heart  right 
with  God,  comes  the  voice  to  set  the  world  right,  and 
no  man  is  godly  who  has  not  heard  both.  Are  we 
timid  and  afraid  that  facts  will  not  correspond  to  our 
faith  ?  Nay,  but  as  God  reigneth  they  shall,  if  only 
we  put  to  our  hands  and  make  them ;  all  flesh  shall 
su  it,  if  we  will  but  prepare  the  way  of  the  Lord. 

Have  we  only  ancient  proofs  of  this  ?  On  the 
contrary,  God  has  done  like  wonders  within  the  lives 
of  those  of  us  who  are  yet  young.  During  our  genera- 
tion, a  people  has  appealed  from  the  convictions  of  her 
heart  to  the  arbitrament  of  history,  and  appealed  not 
in  vain.  When  the  citizens  of  the  Northern  States 
of  the  American  Republic,  not  content  as  they  might 
have  been  with  their  protests  against  slavery,  rose  to 
^nndicate   tbese   by   the  sword,  they   £sced,  humanly 
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speaking,  a  risk  as  great  as  that  to  which  Jew  was 
ever  called  by  the  word  of  God.  Their  own  brethren 
were  against  them  ;  the  world  stood  aloof.  But  even 
so,  unaided  by  united  patriotism  and  as  much  dis- 
mayed as  encouraged  by  the  opinions  of  civilisation, 
they  rose  to  the  issue  on  the  strength  of  conscience 
and  their  hearts.  They  rose  and  they  conquered. 
Slavery  was  abolished.  What  had  been  but  the  con- 
viction of  a  few  men,  became  the  surprise,  the  admiration, 
the  consent  of  the  w  hole  world.  The  glory  of  the  Lord 
was  revealed,  and  all  flesh  saw  it  together. 

3.  But  the  shadow  of  death  falls  on  everything,  even 
on  the  way  of  the  Lord.  By  550  b.c — that  is,  after 
thirty-eight  years  of  exile — nearly  all  the  strong  men 
of  Israel's  days  of  independence  must  have  been  taken 
away.  Death  had  been  busy  with  the  exiles  for  more 
than  a  generation.  There  was  no  longer  any  human 
representative  of  Jehovah  to  rally  the  people's  trust ; 
the  monarchy,  each  possible  Messiah  who  in  turn  held 
it,  the  priesthood,  and  the  prophethood — whose  great 
personalities  so  often  took  the  place  of  Israel's  oflficial 
leaders — had  all  alike  disappeared.  It  was  little  wonder, 
then,  that  a  nation  accustomed  to  be  led,  not  by  ideas 
like  us  Westerns,  but  by  personages,  who  were  to  it  the 
embodiment  of  Jehovah's  will  and  guidance,  should  have 
been  cast  into  despair  by  the  call,  Prepare  ye  the  way  oj 
the  Lord.  What  sort  of  a  call  was  this  for  a  people, 
whose  strong  men  were  like  things  uprooted  and 
withered  1  How  could  one  be,  with  any  heart,  a  herald 
of  the  Lord  to  such  a  people  I 


Hark  one  saying  "  Call."  • 
And  I  sata  : 


*  The  tochoinl  word  to  preach  or  procluB. 
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"IVhatcanlcaar 
An  flesh  is  grass. 

And  all  its  beauty  like  a  w3d-flo9irl 
Withers  grass,  fades  flower, 
fVhen  the  breath  of  Jehovah  blows  on  d. 
Surely  grass  is  the  people.' 

Back  comes  a  voice  like  the  east  wind's  for  pitiless- 
ness  to  the  flowers,  but  of  the  east  wind's  own  streng^ 
and  clearness,  to  proclaim  Israel's  everlasting  bopc. 

IVilhers  grass,  fades  flower. 

But  the  word  of  our  God  endureth  for  ever. 

Everything  human  may  perish  ;  the  day  may  be  past 
of  the  great  prophets,  of  the  priests — of  the  King  in  his 
beaut^',  who  was  vicegerent  of  God.  But  the  people 
have  God's  word ;  when  all  their  leaders  have  fallen, 
and  ever}'  visible  authority  for  God  is  taken  away,  this 
shall  be  their  rally  and  their  confidence. 

All  this  is  too  like  the  actual  experience  of  Israel  in 
Exile  not  to  be  the  true  interpretation  of  this  tliird,  stem 
Voice.  Their  political  and  religious  institutions,  which 
had  so  often  proved  the  initlati\-e  of  a  new  movement, 
or  served  as  a  bridge  to  carr}-  the  nation  across  disaster 
to  a  larger  future,  were  not  in  existence.  Nor  does  any 
Moses,  as  in  Egypt  of  old,  rise  to  visibleness  from 
among  his  obscure  people,  impose  his  authority  upon 
them,  marshal  them,  and  lead  them  out  behind  him  to 
freedom.  But  what  we  see  is  a  scattered  and  a  leader- 
less  people,  stirred  in  their  shadow,  as  a  ripe  cornfield 
is  stirred  by  the  breeze  before  dawn — stirred  in  their 
shadow  by  the  ancient  promises  of  God,  and  every- 
where breaking  out  at  the  touch  of  these  into  psalms 
and  propheries  of  hope.  We  see  them  expectant  of 
redemption,   we  see  them  resolved  to  return,  we  see 
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them  carried  across  the  desert  to  Zion,  and  from  first 
to  last  it  is  the  word  of  God  that  is  their  inspiration 
and  assurance. 

They,  who  formerly  had  rallied  round  the  Ark  or  the 
Temple,  or  who  had  risen  to  the  hope  of  a  glorious 
Messiah,  do  not  now  speak  of  all  these,  but  their  hope, 
they  tell  us,  is  in  His  word;  it  is  the  instrument  of  their 
salvation,  and  their  destiny  is  to  be  its  evangelists. 

4,  To  this  high  destiny  the  fourth  Voice  now  sum- 
mons them,  by  a  vivid  figure. 

Up  on  a  high  mountain,  get  thee  up, 

Heraldess  of  good  news,  O  Zion  I 

Lift  up  with  strength  thy  voice, 

Heraldess  of  good  news,  Jerusalem  I 

Lift  up,  jear  not,  say  to  the  cities  oj  Judah  j— 

Behold,  your  God. 

Behold,  my  Lord  Jehovah,  with  power  He  comtth. 

And  Hts  arm  rules  for  Him. 

Behold,  His  reward  with  Him, 

And  His  recompense  before  Him. 

As  a  shepherd  His  flock  He  shepherds; 

With  His  right  arm  gatlurs  the  lambs. 

And  in  His  bosom  bears  them. 

Ewe-motliers  He  tenderly  leads. 

The  title  which  I  have  somewhat  awkwardly  trans- 
lated heraldess — but  in  English  there  is  really  no  better 
word  for  it — is  the  feminine  participle  of  a  verb  mean- 
ing to  thrill,  or  give  joy,  by  means  of  good  news.  It  is 
used  generally  to  tell  such  happy  news  as  the  birth  of 
a  child,  but  mostly  in  the  special  sense  of  carrying 
tidings  of  victory  or  peace  home  from  the  field  to  the 
people.  The  feminine  participle  would  seem  from 
Psalm  Ixviii.,  the  women  who  publish  victory  to  the  great 
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host,  to  have  been  the  usual  term  for  the  tneinbers  of 
those  female  choirs,  who,  like  Miriam  and  her  maidens, 
celebrated  a  triumph  in  face  of  the  army,  or  came  forth 
fix)m  the  city  to  hail  the  returning  conqueror,  as  the 
daughters  of  Jerusalem  hailed  Saul  and  David.  As 
such  a  chorister,  Zion  is  now  summoned  to  proclaim 
Jehovah's  arrival  at  the  gates  of  the  cities  of  Judah. 

The  verses  from  Btkold,  your  God,  to  the  end  of  the 
Prologue  are  the  song  of  the  heraldess.  Do  not  their 
mingled  martial  and  pastoral  strains  exactly  suit  the  case 
of  the  Return  ?  For  this  is  an  expedition,  on  which 
the  nation's  champion  has  gone  forth,  not  to  lead  His 
enemies  captive  to  His  gates,  but  that  He  may  gather 
His  people  home.  Not  mailed  men,  in  the  pride  of  a 
victory  they  have  helped  to  win,  march  in  behind  Him, 
— armour  and  tumult  and  the  garment  rolled  in  blood, — 
but  a  herd  of  mixed  and  feeble  folk,  with  babes  and 
women,  in  need  of  carriage  and  gentle  leading,  wander 
wearily  back.  And,  therefore,  in  the  mouth  of  the 
heraldess  the  figure  changes  from  a  warrior-king  to  the 
Good  Shepherd.  With  His  right  arm  He  gathers  the 
lambs,  and  in  His  bosom  bears  them.  Ewe-mothers  H» 
gently  leads.  How  true  a  picture,  and  how  much  it 
recalls  I  Fifty  years  before,  the  exiles  left  their  home 
(as  we  can  see  to  this  day  upon  Assyrian  sculptures)  in 
closely-driven  companies,  fettered,  and  with  the  urgency 
upon  them  of  grim  soldiers,  who  marched  at  intervals  in 
their  ranks  to  keep  up  the  pace,  and  who  tossed  the 
weaklings  impatiently  aside.  But  now,  see  the  slow 
and  loosely-gathered  bands  wander  back,  just  as  quickly 
as  the  weakest  feel  strength  to  travel,  and  without  any 
force  or  any  guidance  save  that  of  their  Almighty, 
Unaeeo  Shepherd. 
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We  are  now  able  to  appreciate  the  dramatic  unity  of 
this  Prologue.  How  perfectly  it  gathers  into  its  four 
Voices  the  whole  course  of  Israel's  redemption  :  the  first 
assurance  of  Grace  whisf>ered  to  the  heart,  co-operation 
with  Providence,  confidence  in  God's  bare  Word,  the  full 
Return  and  the  Restoration  of  the  City. 

But  its  climax  is  undoubtedly  the  honour  it  lays  upon 
the  whole  people  to  be  publishers  of  the  good  news  of 
God.  Of  this  it  speaks  with  trumpet  tones.  AU  Jeru- 
salem must  be  a  herald-people.  And  how  could  Israel 
help  owning  the  constraint  and  inspiration  to  so  high 
an  office,  after  so  heartfelt  an  experience  of  grace,  so 
evident  a  redemption,  so  glorious  a  proof  of  the  power 
of  the  Word  of  God  ?  To  have  the  heart  thus  filled  with 
grace,  to  have  the  will  enlisted  in  so  Divine  a  work,  to 
have  known  the  almightiness  of  the  Divine  Word  when 
everything  else  failed — after  such  an  experience,  who 
would  not  be  able  to  preach  the  good  news  of  God,  to 
foretell,  as  our  prophet  bids  Israel  foretell,  the  coming 
of  the  Kingdom  and  Presence  of  God — the  day  when  the 
Lord's  flock  shall  be  perfect  and  none  wanting,  when 
society,  though  still  weary  and  weak  and  mortal,  shall 
have  no  stragglers  nor  outcasts  nor  reprobates. 

O  God,  so  fill  us  with  Thy  grace  and  enlist  us  in  Thy 
work,  so  manifest  the  might  of  Thy  word  to  us,  that 
the  ideal  of  Thy  perfect  kingdom  may  shine  as  bright 
and  near  to  us  as  to  Thy  prophet  of  old,  and  that  we 
may  become  its  inspired  preachers  and  ever  labour  in 
its  hope.    Amen. 


CHAPTER  VL 

€OD:  A  SACRAMENT, 

Uaiar  sL  13-31. 

SUCH  are  the  Four  Voices  which  herald  the  day  of 
Israel's  redemption.  They  are  scarcely  silent, 
before  the  Sun  Himself  uprises,  and  horizon  after 
horizon  of  His  empire  is  displayed  to  the  eyes  of 
His  starved  and  waiting  people.  From  the  prologue 
of  the  prophecy,  in  ch.  xl.  I-II,  we  advance  to  the 
presentation,  in  chs.  xL  i2-xli.,  of  its  primary  and 
governing  truth — the  sovereignty  and  omnipotence  of 
God,  the  God  of  IsraeL 

We  may  well  call  this  truth  the  sun  of  the  new  day 
which  Israel  is  about  to  enter.  For  as  it  is  the  sun 
which  makes  the  day,  and  not  the  day  which  reveals 
the  sun;  so  it  is  God,  supreme  and  almighty,  who 
interprets,  predicts  and  controls  His  people's  history, 
and  not  their  history,  which,  in  its  gradual  evolution,  is 
to  make  God's  sovereignty  and  omnipotence  manifest 
to  their  experience.  Let  us  clearly  understand  this. 
The  prophecy,  which  we  are  about  to  follow,  is  an  argu- 
ment not  so  much  from  history  to  God  as  from  God  t& 
history.  Israel  already  have  their  God  ;  and  it  is 
because  He  is  what  He  is,  and  what  they  ought  to 
know  Him  to  be,*  that  they  are  bidden  believe  that 

*  See  zL  at,  Hmm  yt  net  knemm  t 
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their  future  shall  take  a  certain  course.  The  prophet 
begins  with  God,  and  everything  follows  from  God. 
All  that  in  these  chapters  lends  light  or  force,  all  that 
interprets  the  history  of  to-day  and  fills  to-morrow  with 
hope,  fact  and  promise  alike,  the  captivity  of  Israel, 
the  appearance  of  Cyrus,  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Israel's 
redemption,  the  extension  of  their  mission  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  the  conversion  of  the  Gentiles,  the  equip- 
ment, discipline  and  triumph  of  the  Servant  Himself, 
— we  may  even  say  the  expanded  geography  of  our 
prophet,  the  countries  which  for  the  first  time  emerge 
from  the  distant  west  within  the  vision  of  a  Hebrew 
seer, — all  are  due  to  that  primary  truth  about  God  with 
which  we  are  now  presented.  It  is  God's  sovereignty 
which  brings  such  far-off  things  into  the  interest  of 
Israel ;  it  is  God's  omnipotence  which  renders  such 
impossible  things  practical  And  as  with  the  subjects, 
so  with  the  style  of  the  following  chapters.  The 
prophet's  style  is  throughout  the  eifect  of  his  perfect 
and  brilliant  monotheism.  It  is  the  thought  of  God 
which  everywhere  kindles  his  imagination.  His  most 
splendid  passages  are  those,  in  which  he  soars  to  some 
lofty  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  in  creation  or  his- 
tory ;  while  his  frequent  sarcasm  and  ridicule  owe 
their  effectiveness  to  the  sudden  scorn,  with  which, 
from  such  a  view,  scattering  epigrams  the  while,  he 
sweeps  down  upon  the  heathen's  poor  images,  or 
Israel's  grudging  thoughts  of  his  God.  The  breadth 
and  the  force  of  his  imagination,  the  sweep  of  his 
rhetoric,  the  intensity  of  his  scorn,  may  all  be  traced 
to  his  sense  of  God's  sovereignty,  and  are  the  signs 
to  us  of  how  absolutely  he  was  possessed  by  this  as 
his  main  and  governing  truth. 

This,  then,  being  the  sun  of  Israel's  coming  day,  we 
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may  call  what  we  find  in  ch.  xl.  i  i-xJL  the  sunrise — the 
full  revelation  and  uprising  on  our  sight  of  this  original 
gospel  of  the  prophet.  It  is  addressed  to  two  classes 
of  men;  in  ch.  xl.  12-31  to  Israel,  but  in  ch.  xli.  (for 
the  greater  part,  at  least)  to  the  Gentiles.  In  dealing 
with  these  two  classes  the  prophet  makes  a  great  differ- 
ence. To  Israel  he  presents  their  God,  as  it  were,  in 
sacrament ;  but  to  the  Gentiles  he  urges  God's  claims 
in  challenge  and  argument  It  is  to  the  past  that  he 
summons  Israel,  and  to  what  they  ought  to  know  already 
about  their  God ;  it  is  to  the  future,  to  history  yet 
unmade,  that  he  proposes  to  the  Gentiles  they  should 
together  appeal,  in  order  to  see  whether  his  God  or 
their  gods  are  the  true  I>eity.  In  this  chapter  we  shall 
deal  with  the  first  of  these — God  in  sacrament 


The  fact  is  familiar  to  aD,  that  the  Old  Testament 
nowhere  feels  the  necessity  of  pro\nng  the  existence  of 
God.  That  would  have  been  a  proof  unintelligible  to 
those  to  whom  its  prophets  addressed  themselves.  In 
the  time  when  the  Old  Testament  came  to  him,  man  as 
little  doubted  the  existence  of  God  as  he  doubted  his 
own  life.  But  as  life  sometimes  burned  low,  needing 
replenishment,  so  faith  would  grow  despondent  and 
morbid,  needing  to  be  led  away  from  objects  which  only 
starved  it,  or  produced,  as  idolatry  did,  the  veriest 
delirium  of  a  religion.  A  man  had  to  get  his  faith 
lifted  from  the  thoughts  of  his  own  mind  and  the  works 
of  his  own  hand,  to  be  borne  upon  and  nourished 
by  the  works  of  God, — to  kindle  with  the  sunrise,  to 
broaden  out  by  the  sight  of  the  firmament,  to  deepen 
as  be  faced  the  spaces  of  night, — and  win  calmness  and 
strength  to   think  life   into  order  as  be  looked  forth 
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upon  the  marshalled  hosts  of  heaven,  having  ill  the 
time  no  doubt  that  the  God  who  created  and  guided 
these  was  his  God.  Therefore,  when  psalmist  or  prophet 
calls  Israel  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the  hills,  or  to  behild 
how  the  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,  or  to  listen 
to  that  unbroken  tradition,  which  day  passes  to  day  and 
night  to  night,  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator,  it  is 
not  proofs  to  doubting  minds  which  he  offers;  it  is 
spiiiiual  nourishment  to  hungry  souls.  These  are  not 
arguments — they  are  sacraments.  When  we  Christians 
go  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  go  not  to  have  the  Lord 
proved  to  us,  but  to  feed  upon  a  life  and  a  love  of  whose 
existence  we  are  past  all  doubt.  Our  sacrament  fills  all 
the  mouths  by  wliich  needy  faith  is  fed — such  as  outward 
sight,  and  imagination,  and  memory,  and  wonder,  and 
love.  Now  very  much  what  the  Lord's  Supper  is  to 
us  for  fellowship  with  God  and  feeding  upon  Him,  that 
were  the  glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  everlasting 
hills,  and  the  depth  of  the  sea,  and  the  vision  of  the 
stars  to  the  Hebrews.  They  were  the  sacraments  of 
God.  By  them  faith  was  fed,  and  the  spirit  of  man 
entered  into  the  enjo3'ment  of  God,  whose  existence 
indeed  he  had  never  doubted,  but  whom  he  had  lost, 
forgotten,  or  misunderstood. 

Now  it  is  as  such  a  minister  of  sacrament  to  God's 
starved  and  disheartened  people  that  our  prophet 
appears  in  ch.  xl.  12-31. 

There  were  three  elements  in  Israel's  starvation. 
Firstly,  for  nearly  fifty  years  they  had  been  deprived  of 
the  accustomed  ordinances  of  religion.  Temple  and 
altar  had  perished ;  the  common  praise  and  the  national 
religious  fellowship  were  impossible ;  the  traditional 
symbols  of  the  faith  lay  far  out  of  sight ;  there  was  at 
best  only  a  precarious  ministry  of  the  Word.     But,  in 
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the  second  place,  this  famine  of  the  Word  and  of 
Sacraments  was  aggravated  by  the  fact  that  history 
had  gone  against  the  people.  To  the  baser  minds 
among  them,  always  ready  to  grant  their  allegiance  to 
success,  this  could  only  mean  that  the  gods  of  the 
heathen  had  triumphed  over  Jehovah.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  such  experience,  assisted  by  the  presenta- 
tion, at  every  turn  in  their  ways,  of  idols  and  a  splendid 
idol-worship,  the  fashion  and  delight  of  the  populations 
through  whom  they  were  mixed,  should  have  tempted 
many  Jews  to  feed  their  starved  hearts  at  the  shrines 
of  their  conquerors'  gods.  But  the  result  could  only  be 
the  further  atrophy  of  their  religious  nature.  It  has 
been  held  as  a  reason  for  the  worship  of  idols  that  they 
ezdte  the  affection  and  imagination  of  the  worshipper. 
They  do  no  such  thing;  they  starve  and  they  stunt 
these.  The  image  reacts  upon  the  imagination,  infects 
it  with  its  own  narrovroess  and  poverty,  till  man's  noblest 
creative  faculty  becomes  the  slave  of  its  own  poor  toy. 
But,  thirdly,  if  the  loftier  spirits  in  Israel  refused  to 
believe  that  Jehovah,  exalted  in  righteousness,  could 
be  less  than  the  brutal  deities  whom  Babylon  vaunted 
over  Him,  they  were  flung  back  upon  the  sorrowful 
conviction  that  their  God  had  cast  them  off;  that  He 
had  retreated  from  the  patronage  of  so  unworthy  a 
people  into  the  veiled  depths  of  His  own  nature. 
Then  upon  that  heaven,  from  which  no  answer  came 
to  those  who  were  once  its  favourites,  they  cast  we 
can  scarcely  tell  what  reflection  of  their  own  weary 
and  spiritless  estate.  As,  standing  over  a  dty  by 
night,  you  will  see  the  majestic  darkness  above  stained 
and  distorted  into  shapes  of  pain  or  wrath  by  the 
upcast  of  the  city's  broken,  murky  lights,  so  many 
of  the  nobler  exiles  saw  upon  the  blank,  unanswer- 
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ing  heaven  a  horrible  mirage  of  their  own  trouble 
and  fear.  Their  weariness  said,  He  is  weary ;  the 
ruin  of  their  national  life  reflected  itself  as  the  frus- 
tration of  His  purposes ;  their  accusing  conscience 
saw  the  darkness  of  His  counsel  relieved  only  by 
streaks  of  wratL 

But  none  of  these  tendencies  in  Israel  went  so  far 
as  to  deny  that  there  was  a  God,  or  even  to  doubt 
His  existence.  This,  as  we  have  said,  was  nowhere 
yet  the  temptation  of  mankind.  When  the  Jew  lapsed 
from  that  true  faith,  which  we  have  seen  his  nation 
carry  into  eadle,  he  fell  into  one  of  the  two  tempen 
just  described— devotion  to  false  gods  in  the  shape  of 
idols,  or  despondency  consequent  upon  false  notions 
of  the  true  God.  It  is  against  these  tempers,  one 
after  another,  that  ch.  xl.  12-31  is  directed.  And 
so  we  understand  why,  though  the  prophet  is  here 
declaring  the  basis  and  spring  of  all  his  subsequent 
prophecy,  he  does  not  adopt  the  method  of  abstract 
argument.  He  is  not  treating  with  men,  who  have  had 
no  true  knowledge  of  God  in  the  past,  or  whose  intellect 
questions  God's  reality.  He  is  treating  with  men,  who 
have  a  national  heritage  of  truth  about  God,  but  they 
have  forgotten  it ;  who  have  hearts  full  of  religious 
affection,  but  it  has  been  betrayed ;  who  have  a  devout 
imagination,  but  it  has  been  starved  ;  who  have  hopes, 
but  they  are  faint  unto  death.  He  will  recall  to  them 
their  heritage,  rally  their  shrinking  convictions  by 
the  courage  of  his  own  faith,  feed  their  hunger  after 
righteousness  •  by  a  new  hope  set  to  noble  music,  and 
display  to  the  imagination  that  has  been  stunted  by  so 


*  That  U  in  the  tense,  in  which  our  prophet  uaea  the  word,  oi 
salvation.    See  Ch.  XIV.  of  thii  voluro& 
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loog  kxtking  upon  the  face  of  idols  th«  wide  horizons 
of  Divine  glory  in  earth  and  heaven. 

His  style  corresponds  to  his  purpose.  He  does  not 
syOogize  ;  he  exhorts,  recalls  and  convicts  by  assertion. 
The  passage  is  a  scries  of  questions,  rallies  and  pro- 
mises. Haxie  ye  mot  known  ?  have  ye  not  heard  ?  is  his 
chief  note.  Instead  of  arranging  facts  in  history  or 
nature  as  in  themselves  a  proof  for  God,  he  mentions 
them  only  by  way  of  provoking  inward  recollections 
His  sharp  questions  are  as  hooks  to  draw  from  his 
hearers'  hearts  their  timid  and  starved  convictions,  that 
be  may  nourish  these  upon  the  sacramental  glories  of 
nature  and  of  history. 

Such  a  purpose  and  style  trust  little  to  method,  and 
it  would  be  useless  to  search  for  any  strict  division  of 
strophes  in  the  passage.*  The  following,  however,  is 
a  manifest  division  of  subject,  according  to  the  two 
tempers  to  which  the  prophet  had  toappeaL  Verses  I2 
to  25,  and  perhaps  26,  are  addressed  to  the  idolatrous 
Jews.  But  in  26  there  is  a  transition  to  the  despair  of 
the  nobler  hearts  in  Israel,  who,  though  they  continued 
to  believe  in  the  One  True  God,  imagined  that  He  had 
abandoned  them;  and  to  such  w.  27  to  31  are  un- 
doubtedly addressed.  The  different  treatment  accorded 
to  the  two  classes  is  striking.  The  former  of  these  the 
prophet  does  not  call  by  any  title  of  the  people  of  God ; 
with  the  latter  he  pleads  by  a  dear  double  name  that  he 


*  Some  intention  o<  diviaioa  ocdoubtedly  appearm.  Notio:  the 
doable  reinin.  To  wkom  wiil  yt  liitn,  etc,  of  rr.  iS  and  35 ;  and 
tbca  at  eqoal  disunce  from  either  occuiience  of  this  challenge  the 
appeal,  Daat  thou  mot  knom,  etc,  rw.  31  and  28.  Bat  though  these 
Bgnt  of  a  atjict  division  appear,  the  rest  is  submerged  by  the  (tronf 
flood  at  feeliBg  which  msfaea  too  deep  and  rapid  far  an;  hant-aod< 
tetaaboakaeMa. 
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may  win  them  through  every  recollection  of  their  gracious 
pzsl,  Jacob  and  Israel  (ver.  27).  Challenge  and  sarcasm 
are  his  style  with  the  idolaters,  his  language  clashing 
out  in  bursts  too  loud  and  rapid  sometimes  for  the 
grammar,  as  in  ver.  24;  but  with  the  despondent  his 
way  is  gentle  persuasiveness,  wilh  music  that  swells 
and  brightens  steadily,  passing  without  a  break  from 
the  minor  key  of  pleading  to  the  major  of  glorious 
promise. 

I.  Against  the  Idolaters.  A  couple  of  sarcastic 
sentences  upon  idols  and  their  manufacture  (vv.  ig,  20) 
stand  between  two  majestic  declarations  of  God's  glory 
in  nature  and  in  history  (w.  12-17  ^"<^  21-24).  It 
is  an  appeal  from  the  worshippers'  images  to  their 
imagination.  IVJio  hath  measured  in  his  hollow  hand 
the  waters,  and  heaven  ruled  off  with  a  span  ?  Or 
caught  in  a  tierce  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and  weighed  in 
scales  mountains,  and  hills  in  a  balance  ?  Who  hath 
directed  the  spirit  of  Jehovah,  and  as  man  of  His  counsel 
hath  helped  Him  to  know  ?  With  whom  took  He  counsel, 
that  such  an  one  informed  Him  and  taught  Him  in  the 
orthodox  path,  and  taught  Him  knowledge  and  helped 
Him  to  know  the  way  of  intelligence?  The  term  trans- 
lated orthodox  path  is  literally  path  of  ordinance  or 
judgement,  the  regular  path,  and  is  doubtless  to  be 
taken  along  with  its  parallel,  way  of  intelligence,  as  a 
conventional  phrase  of  education,  which  the  prophet 
employed  to  make  his  sarcasm  the  stronger.  Lo  nations  I 
as  a  drop  from  a  bucket,  and  like  dust  in  a  balance,  are 
they  reckoned.  Lo  the  Isles  I*  as  a  trifle  He lifteth.  And 
Lebanon  is  by  no  means  enough  for  burning,  nor  its 
brute-life  enough  for  an  offering.     All  the  nations  are  as 
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nothing  be/ore  Him,  as  spent  and  as  wastt  are  they 
ndtomtd  for  Him. 

When  be  has  thus  soared  enough,  as  on  an  arch- 
angel's wings,  he  swoops  with  one  rapid  question  down 
from  the  height  of  his  imagination  upon  the  images. 

To  whom  then  will  ye  liken  God,  and  what  likeness  will 
ye  range  by  Htm  ? 

The  image  I  A  smith  cast  it,  and  a  smelter  plates  it 
With  gold,  and  smells  silver  chains.  He  that  is  straitened 
for  an  offering — he  chooseth  a  tree  that  does  not  rot,  seeks 
to  him  a  cunning  carver  to  set  up  an  image  that  will  not 
totter.* 

The  image  shrivels  up  in  face  of  that  imagination ; 
the  idol  is  aboUshed  by  laughter.  There  is  here,  and 
for  almost  the  first  time  in  history,  the  same  intellectual 
intolerance  of  images,  the  same  burning  sense  of  the 
ufireasonableness  of  their  worship,  which  has  marked 
all  roonotbeists,  and  turned  even  the  meekest  of 
their  kind  into  fierce  scomers  and  satirists — Elijah, 
Mohammed,  Luther,  and  Knox,  f  We  hear  this  laughter 
from  them  alL  Sometimes  it  may  sound  truculent  or 
even  brutal,  but  let  us  remember  what  a  behind  it. 
When  we  hear  it  condemned — as,  in  the  interests  of 
art  and  imagination,  its  puritan  outbursts  have  often 
been  condemned — as  a  barbarian  incapacity  to  sympa- 


*  If  Ml  idol  least  orcr  ar  fell  thmt  was  Che  very  wont  of  omea* ; 
^  the  caae  of  Dacoo. 

t  When  John  Knox  was  a  priaooer  in  France,  "the  ofiSccra 
brMfbl  to  him  a  painted  board,  which  they  called  Our  Lady,  and 
osBBBsded  him  lo  kiss  it.  They  violenUy  throat  it  into  his  £kce,  and 
pnt  it  betwixt  his  hands,  who,  seeing  the  extremity,  took  ti)e  idol, 
and  advisedly  looking  about,  he  cast  it  into  the  rrver,  and  said,  '  Let 
Oar  Ladj  now  save  herself ;  she  is  light  enough ;  let  ber-leam  to 
swia !  *  After  that  was  bo  Sootunaa  urged  with  that  idolatry.* — 
Kbox,  //atory  oftitt  RtJwtmtJitm. 
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thise  with  the  aesthetic  instincts  of  man,  or  to  appreciat 
the  influence  of  a  beautiful  and  elevating  cult,  we  can 
reply  that  it  was  the  imagination  itself  which  often  in- 
spired both  the  laughter  at,  and  the  breaking  of,  images, 
and  that,  because  the  iconoclast  had  a  loftier  vision  of 
God  than  the  image-maker,  he  has,  on  the  whole,  more 
really  furthered  the  progress  of  art  than  the  artist  whose 
works  he  has  destroyed.  It  is  certain,  for  instance, 
that  no  one  would  exchange  the  beauties  of  the  prophecy 
now  before  us,  with  its  sublime  imaginations  of  God, 
for  all  the  beauty  of  all  the  idols  of  Babylonia  which  it 
consigned  to  destruction.  And  we  dare  to  say  the 
same  of  two  other  epochs,  when  the  uncompromising 
zeal  of  monotheists  crushed  to  the  dust  the  fruits  ol 
centuries  of  Christian  art.  The  Koran  is  not  often 
appealed  to  as  a  model  of  poetry,  but  it  contains 
passages  whose  imagination  of  God,  broad  as  the 
horizon  of  the  desert  of  its  birth,  and  swift  and  clear  as 
the  desert  dawn,  may  be  regarded  as  infinitely  more  than 
compensation — from  a  purely  artistic  point  of  view — for 
the  countless  works  of  Christian  ritual  and  imagery 
which  it  inspired  the  rude  cavalry  of  the  desert  to 
trample  beneath  the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  And 
again,  if  we  are  to  blame  the  Reformers  of  Western 
Christendom  for  the  cruelty  with  which  they  lifted  their 
hammers  against  the  carved  work  of  the  sanctuary,  do 
not  let  us  forget  how  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  best 
modern  art  is  to  be  traced  to  their  more  spiritual  and 
lofty  conceptions  of  God.  No  one  wDl  question  how 
much  Milton's  imagination  owed  to  his  Protestantism, 
or  how  much  Carlyle's  dramatic  genius  was  the  result 
of  his  Puritan  faith.  But  it  is  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  as  it  liberated  the  worshipper's  soul  from 
bondage  to  artificiaH  and  ecclesiastical  symbols  of  the 
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Deity,  that  we  may  also  ascribe  a  large  part  of  the  force 
of  that  movement  towards  Nature  and  the  imagination 
of  God  in  His  creation  which  Inspired,  for  example, 
Wordsworth's  poetry,  and  those  visual  sacraments  of 
rainbow,  storm,  and  dawn  to  which  Browning  so  often 
lifts  our  souls  from  their  dissatisfaction  with  ritual 
or  with  argument. 

From  his  sarcasm  on  the  idols  our  prophet  returns 
to  his  task  of  drawing  forth  Israel's  memory  and 
imagination.  Have  ye  not  known  ?  Have  ye  not  heard? 
Hath  it  not  been  told  you  from  the  beginning  ?  Have 
ye  not  understood  from  the  foundations  of  the  earth  ? 
He  thai  is  enthroned  above  the  circle  of  the  earth,  and  its 
dwellers  are  before  Him  as  grasshoppers  ;  who  stretcheth 
as  a  fine  veil  the  heavens,  and  spreadeth  them  like  a 
dwelling  tent — that  is,  as  easily  as  if  they  were  not  even 
a  pavilion  or  marquee,  but  only  a  humble  dwelling 
tent.  He  who  bringeth  great  men  to  nothing,  the  judges 
of  the  earth  He  maketh  as  waste.  Yea,  they  were  not 
planted  J  yea,  they  were  not  sown;  yea,  their  root  had  not 
struck  in  the  earth,  but  immediately  He  blew  upon  them 
and  they  withered,  and  a  whirlwind  like  stubble  carried 
them  away.  To  whom,  then,  will  ye  liken  Me,  that  I  may 
match  with  him  t  saith  the  Holy  One.  But  this  time  it  is 
iiot  necessary  to  suggest  the  idols ;  they  were  dissolved 
by  that  previous  burst  of  laughter.  Therefore,  the 
prophet  turns  to  the  other  class  in  Israel  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal. 

2.  To  CUE  Despairers  or  the  Lord.  From  history 
we  pass  bade  to  nature  in  ver.  26,  which  forms  a 
transition,  the  language  growing  steadier  from  the 
impetuosity  of  the  address  to  the  idolaters  to  the 
serene  music  of  the  second  part.  Enough  rebuke  has 
the  prophet  made.     As  he  now  lifts  lus  people's  vision 
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to  the  stars,  it  is  not  to  shame  their  idols,  but  to  feed 
their  hearts.  Lifl  up  on  high  your  eyes  and  see  !  Who 
hath  created  tliese  ?  Who  leads  forth  by  number  their 
host,  and  all  of  them  calleth  by  name,  by  abundance  of 
might,  for  He  is  powerful  in  strength,  not  one  is  amissing. 
Under  such  a  night,  that  veils  the  confusion  of  earth 
only  to  bring  forth  all  the  majesty  and  order  of  heaven, 
we  feel  a  moment's  pause.  Then  as  the  expanding 
eyes  of  the  exiles  gaze  upon  the  infinite  power  above, 
the  prophet  goes  on.  Why  then  sayest  thou,  O  facob, 
and  speakest,  O  Israel  ?  Hidden  is  my  way  from  Jehovah, 
and  from  my  God  my  right  hath  passed. 

Why  does  the  prophet  point  his  people  to  the  stars  ? 
Because  he  is  among  Israel  on  that  vast  Babylonian 
plain,  from  whose  crowded  and  confused  populations, 
struggling  upon  one  monotonous  level,  there  is  no 
escape  for  the  heart  but  to  the  stars.  Think  of  that 
plain  when  Nebuchadrezzar  was  its  tyrant ;  of  the 
countless  families  of  men  torn  from  their  far  homes 
and  crushed  through  one  another  upon  its  surface ; 
of  the  ancient  liberties  that  were  trampled  in  that 
servitude,  of  the  languages  that  were  stifled  in  that 
Babel,  of  the  many  patriotisms  set  to  sigh  themselves 
out  into  the  tyrant's  mud  and  mortar.  Ah  heaven  1 
was  there  a  God  in  thee,  that  one  man  could  thuf 
crush  nations  in  his  vat,  as  men  crushed  shell-fish  in 
those  days,  to  dye  his  imperial  purple  ?  Was  there 
any  Providence  above,  that  he  could  tear  peoples  from 
the  lands  and  seas,  where  their  various  gifts  and  offices 
for  humanity  had  been  developed,  and  press  them  to 
his  selfish  and  monotonous  servitude  ?  In  that  medley 
of  nations,  all  upon  one  level  of  captivity,  Israel  was 
just  as  lost  as  the  most  insignificant  tribe ;  her  history 
severed,  her   worship   impossible,  her   very   language 
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threatened  with  decay.  No  wonder,  that  from  the 
stifling  crowd  and  desperate  flatness  of  it  all  she  cried, 
Hidden  is  my  way  from  Jehovah,  and  from  tny  God  my 
right  hath  passed. 

But  from  the  flatness  and  the  crowd  the  stars  are 
visible ;  and  it  was  upon  the  stars  that  the  prophet 
bade  his  people  feed  their  hearts.  There  were  order 
and  unfailing  guidance ;  for  the  greatness  of  His  might 
not  one  is  missing.  And  He  is  your  God.  Just  as 
visible  as  those  countless  stars  are,  one  by  one,  in  the 
dark  heavens,  to  your  eyes  looking  up,  so  your  lives 
and  fortunes  are  to  His  eyes  looking  down  on  this 
Babel  of  peoples.  He  gathereth  the  outcasts  of  Israel. 
.  .  .  He  telleth  the  number  of  the  stars.*  And  so  the 
prophet  goes  on  earnestly  to  plead :  Hast  thou  not  known  ? 
Hast  thou  not  heard  ?  that  an  everlasting  God  is  Jehovah, 
Creator  of  the  ends  of  the  earth.  He  fainteth  not,  neither 
i*  weary.  There  is  no  searching  of  His  understanding. 
CAur  to  the  weary  of  strength  I  And  upon  him  that  is 
of  no  might.  He  lavisheth  power.  Even  youths  may  Jaint 
and  be  weary,  and  young  men  utterly  fall;  but  they  who 
.  hope  in  Jehovah  shall  renew  strength,  put  forth  pinions 
like  eagles,  run  and  not  weary,  walk  and  not  faint.  Listen, 
ears,  not  for  the  sake  of  yourselves  only,  though  the 
music  is  incomparably  sweet !  Listen  for  the  sake  of 
the  starved  hearts  below,  to  whom  you  carry  the  sacra- 
ments of  hope,  whom  you  lift  to  feed  upon  the  clear 
symbols  of  God's  omnipotence  and  unfailing  grace. 

This  chapter  began  with  the  assurance  to  the  heart 
of  Israel  of  their  God's  will  to  redeem  and  restore  them. 
It  closes  with  bidding  the  people  take  hope  in  God. 
Let  us  again  emphasize — for  we  cannot  do  so  too  often, 
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if  we  are  to  keep  ourselves  from  certain  errors  of  to- 
day on  the  subject  of  Revelation — the  nature  of  this 
prophecy.  It  is  not  a  reading-ofF  of  history ;  it  is  a 
call  from  God.  No  deed  has  yet  been  done  pointing 
towards  the  certainty  of  Israel's  redemption ;  it  is  not 
from  facts  writ  large  on  the  life  of  their  day,  that  the 
prophet  bids  the  captives  read  their  Divine  discharge. 
That  discharge  he  brings  from  God ;  he  bids  them 
find  the  promise  and  the  warrant  of  it  in  their  God's 
character,  in  their  own  convictions  of  what  that  charac- 
ter is.  In  order  to  revive  those  convictions,  he  does, 
it  is  true,  appeal  to  certain  facts,  but  these  facts  are 
not  the  facts  of  contemporary  history  which  might 
reveal  to  any  clear  eye,  that  the  current  and  the  drift 
of  politics  was  setting  towards  the  redemption  of  IsraeL 
They  are  facts  of  nature  and  facts  of  general  providence, 
which,  as  we  have  said,  like  sacraments  evidence  God's 
power  to  the  pious  heart,  feed  it  with  the  assurance 
of  His  grace,  and  bid  it  hope  in  His  word,  though 
history  should  seem  to  be  working  quite  the  other  way. 
This  instance  of  the  method  of  revelation  does  not 
justify  two  opinions,  which  prevail  at  the  present  day 
regarding  prophecy.  In  the  first  place,  it  proves  to 
us,  that  those  are  wrong  who,  too  much  infected  by 
the  modern  temper  to  judge  accurately  writers  so 
unsophisticated,  describe  prophecy  as  if  it  were  merely 
a  philosophy  of  history,  by  which  the  prophets  deduced 
from  their  observation  of  the  course  of  events  their 
idea  of  God  and  their  forecast  of  His  purposes.  The 
prophets  had  indeed  to  do  with  history ;  they  argued 
from  it,  and  they  appealed  to  it.  The  history  that 
was  past  was  full  of  God's  condescension  to  men,  and 
shone  like  Nature's  self  with  sacramental  signs  of  His 
power  and  will :  the  history  that  was  future  was  to  be 
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His  supreme  tribunal,  and  to  atford  the  viiidication  of 
the  word  they  claimed  to  have  brought  from  Him.  But 
still  all  this — their  trust  in  history  and  their  use  of  it 
— was  something  secondary  in  the  prophetic  method. 
With  them  God  Himself  was  first ;  they  came  forth 
from  His  presence,  as  they  describe  it,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  His  will  gained  through  the  communion  oftheir 
spirits  with  His  Spirit.  If  they  then  appealed  to  past 
history,  it  was  to  illustrate  their  message ;  or  to  future,  it 
was  for  vindication  of  this.  But  God  Himself  was  the 
Source  and  Author  of  it ;  and  therefore,  before  they  had 
facts  beneath  their  eyes  to  corroborate  their  promises, 
they  appealed  to  the  people,  like  our  prophet  in  ch.  xl., 
to  wait  OH  Jehovah.  The  day  might  not  yet  have 
dawned  so  as  to  let  them  read  the  signs  of  the  times. 
But  in  the  darkness  they  hoped  in  Jehovah,  and  borrowed 
for  their  starved  hearts  firom  the  stars  above,  or  other 
sacrament,  some  assurance  of  His  unfailing  power. 

Jehovah,  then,  was  the  source  of  the  prophets'  word  : 
His  character  was  its  pledge.  The  prophets  were  not 
mere  readers  from  history,  but  speakers  from  God. 

But  the  testimony  of  our  chapter  to  all  this  enables 
us  also  to  arrest  an  opinion  about  Revelation,  which 
has  too  hurriedly  run  off  with  some  Christians,  and  to 
qualify  it.  In  the  inevitable  recoil  from  the  scholastic 
view  of  revelation  as  wholly  a  series  of  laws  and 
dogmas  and  predictions,  a  number  of  writers  on  the 
subject  have  of  late  defined  Revelation  as  a  chain  of 
historical  acts,  through  which  God  uttered  His  character 
and  will  to  men.  According  to  this  view,  Revelation  is 
God  manifesting  Himself  b  history,  and  the  Bible  is 
the  record  of  this  historical  process.  Now,  while  it 
is  true  that  the  Bible  is,  to  a  large  extent,  the  annals 
and  interpretation  of  the  great  and  small  events  of  a 
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nation's  history — of  its  separation  from  the  rest  of 
mankind,  its  miraculous  deliverances,  its  growth,  its 
defeats  and  humiliations,  its  reforms  and  its  institutions ; 
in  all  of  which  God  manifested  His  character  and  will 
— yet  the  Bible  also  records  a  revelation,  which  pre- 
ceded these  historical  deeds;  a  revelation  the  theatre 
of  which  was  not  the  national  experience,  but  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  individual ;  which  was  recognised  and 
welcomed  by  choice  souls  in  the  secret  of  their  own 
spiritual  life,  before  it  was  realised  and  observed  in 
outward  fact ;  which  was  uttered  by  the  prophet's  voice 
and  accepted  by  the  people's  trust  in  the  dark  and  the 
stillness,  before  the  day  of  the  Lord  had  dawned  or 
there  was  light  to  see  His  purposes  at  work.  In  a  word, 
God's  revelation  to  men  was  very  often  made  clear  in 
their  subjective  consciousness,  before  it  became  maniff'st 
in  the  history  about  them. 

And,  for  ourselves,  let  us  remember  that  to  thi» 
day  true  religion  is  as  independent  of  facts  as  it 
was  with  the  prophet  True  religion  is  a  conviction 
of  the  character  of  God,  and  a  resting  upon  that  alone 
for  salvation.  We  need  nothing  more  to  begin  with  ; 
and  everything  else,  in  our  experience  and  fortune, 
helps  us  only  in  so  far  as  it  makes  that  primary 
conviction  more  clear  and  certain.  Darkness  may  be 
over  us,  and  we  lonely  and  starved  beneath  it.  We 
may  be  destitute  of  experience  to  support  our  faith  ; 
we  may  be  able  to  discover  nothing  in  life  about  us 
making  in  the  direction  of  our  hopes.  Still,  let  t4S  wait 
on  the  Lord.  It  is  by  bare  trust  in  Him,  that  we  renew 
our  strength,  put  forth  wings  like  eagles,  run  and  not 
weary,  walk  and  not  faint. 

Put  forth  wings — run — walk  t  Is  the  order  correct  ? 
Hope  swerves  from  the  edge  of  so  descending  a  pro> 
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mise,  which  seems  only  to  repeat  the  fal'ing  course  of 
nature — that  droop,  we  all  know,  from  short  ambitions, 
through  temporary  impulsiveness,  to  the  old  common- 
place and  routine.  Soaring,  running,  walking — and  is 
not  the  next  stage,  a  cynic  might  ask,  standing  still  ? 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  natural  and  a  true  climax, 
rising  finom  the  easier  to  the  more  difficult,  from  the 
ideal  to  the  real,  from  dream  to  duty,  from  what  can 
only  be  the  rare  occasions  of  life  to  what  must  be  life's 
usual  and  abiding  experience.  Histnry  followed  this 
course.  Did  the  prophet,  as  he  promised,  think  of  what 
should  really  prove  to  be  the  fortune  of  his  people 
during  the  next  few  years  ? — the  great  flight  of  hope, 
on  which  we  see  them  rising  in  their  psalms  of  redemp- 
tion as  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle  ;  the  zeal  and  liberality 
of  preparation  for  depart»ire  ftx)m  Babylon  ;  the  first 
rush  at  the  Return  ;  and  then  the  long  tramp,  day  after 
day,  with  the  slow  caravan,  at  the  pace  of  its  most 
heavily-laden  beasts  of  burden,  when  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint  should  indeed  seem  to  them  the  sweetest 
part  of  their  God's  promise. 

Or  was  it  the  far  longer  perspective  of  Israel's 
history  that  bade  the  prophet  follow  this  descending 
scale  ?  The  spirit  of  prophecy  was  with  himself  to 
soar  higher  than  ever  before,  reaching  by  truly  eagle- 
flight  to  a  vision  of  the  immediate  consummation  of 
Israel's  glory:  the  Isles  waiting  for  Jehovah,  the 
Holy  City  radiant  in  His  rising,  and  open  with  all 
her  gates  to  the  thronging  nations;  the  true  religion 
flashing  from  Zion  across  the  world,  and  the  wealth  of 
the  world  pouring  back  up>on  Zion.  And  some  have 
wondered,  and  some  scoff,  that  after  this  vision  there 
should  follow  centuries  of  imperceptible  progress — five- 
and-a-half  centtiries  of  preparation  for  the  coining  of 
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the  Promised  Servant;  and  then — Israel,  indeed  gone 
forth  over  the  world,  but  only  in  small  groups,  living 
upon  the  grudged  and  fitful  tolerance  of  the  great 
centres  of  Gentile  civilisation.  The  prophet  surely 
anticipates  all  this,  when  he  places  the  walking  after  the 
soaring  and  the  running.  When  he  says  last,  and  most 
impressively,  of  his  people's  fortunes,  that  they  shall 
walk  and  not  faint,  he  has  perhaps  just  those  long  cen- 
turies in  view,  when,  instead  of  a  nation  of  enthusiasts 
taking  humanity  by  storm,  we  see  small  bands  of 
pioneers  pushing  their  way  from  city  to  city  by  the 
slow  methods  of  ancient  travel, — Damascus,  Antioch, 
Tarsus,  Iconium,  Ephesus,  Thessalonica,  Athens,  Corinth 
and  Rome, — everywhere  that  Paul  and  the  missionaries 
of  the  Cross  found  a  pulpit  and  a  congregation  ready 
for  the  Gospel ;  toiling  from  day  to  day  at  their  own 
trades,  serving  the  alien  for  wages,  here  and  there 
founding  a  synagogue,  now  and  then  completing  a 
version  of  their  Scriptures,  oftentimes  achieving  martyr- 
dom, but  ever  living  a  pure  and  a  testifying  life  in  face 
of  the  heathen,  with  the  passion  of  these  prophecies  at 
their  hearts.  It  was  certainly  for  such  centuries  and 
such  men  that  the  word  was  written,  they  shall  walk 
and  not  faint.  This  persistence  under  persecution,  this 
monotonous  drilling  of  themselves  in  school  and  syna- 
gogue, this  slow  progress  without  prize  or  praise  along 
the  common  highways  of  the  world  and  by  the  world's 
ordinary  means  of  livelihood,  was  a  greater  proof  of 
indomitableness  than  even  the  rapture  which  filled  their 
hearts  on  the  golden  eve  of  the  Return,  under  the  fiiU 
diapason  of  prophecy. 

And  so  must  it  ever  be.  First  the  ideal,  and  then 
the  rush  at  it  with  passionate  eyes,  and  then  the  daily 
trudge  onward,  when  its  splendour  has  faded  fma  the 
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view,  but  is  all  the  more  dosely  wrapped  round  the  heart. 
For  glorious  as  it  is  to  rise  to  some  great  consummation 
on  wings  of  dream  and  song,  glorious  as  it  is,  also,  to 
bend  that  impetus  a  little  lower  and  take  some  practical 
crisis  of  life  by  storm,  an  even  greater  proof  of  our 
religion  and  of  the  help  our  God  can  give  us  is  the  life- 
long tramp  of  earth's  common  surface,  without  fresh 
wings  of  dream,  or  the  excitement  of  rivalry,  or  the 
attraction  of  reward,  but  with  the  head  cool,  and  the 
face  forward,  and  every  footfall  upon  firm  ground.  Let 
hope  rejoice  in  a  promise,  which  does  not  go  off  into 
the  air,  but  leaves  us  upon  solid  earth;  and  let  us 
hold  to  a  religion,  which,  while  it  exults  in  being  the 
secret  of  enthusiasm  and  the  inspiration  of  heroism, 
is  daring  and  Divine  enough  to  find  its  climax  ia  the 
commonplace: 


CHAPTER  VII. 
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ISAIAR   xU. 

HAVING  revealed  Himself  to  His  own  people  in 
ch.  xl.,  Jehovah  now  turns  in  ch.  xli.  to  the 
heathen,  but,  naturally,  with  a  very  different  kind  of 
address.  Displaying  His  power  to  His  people  in  certain 
sacraments,  both  of  nature  and  history,  He  had  urged 
them  to  waif  upon  Him  alone  for  the  salvation,  of  which 
there  were  as  yet  no  signs  in  the  times.  But  with  the 
heathen  it  is  evidently  to  these  signs  of  the  times,  that 
He  can  best  appeal.  Contemporary  history,  facts  open 
to  every  man's  memory  and  reason,  is  the  common 
ground  on  which  Jehovah  and  the  other  gods  can  meet. 
Ch.  xli.  is,  therefore,  the  natural  complement  to  ch.  xl. 
In  ch.  xl.  we  have  the  element  in  revelation  that  precedes 
history  :  in  ch.  xli.  we  have  history  itself  explained  as 
a  part  of  revelation. 

Ch.  xli.  is  loosely  cast  in  the  same  form  of  a  Trial- 
at-Law,  which  we  found  in  ch.  1.  To  use  a  Scotticism, 
which  exactly  translates  the  Hebrew  of  ver.  l,  Jehovah 
goes  to  the  law  with  the  idols.  His  summons  to  the 
Trial  is  given  in  ver.  I ;  the  ground  of  the  Trial  is 
advanced  in  w.  2-7.  Then  comes  a  digression, 
w.  8-20,  in  which  the  Lord  turns  from  controversy 
with  the  heathen  to  comfort  His  people.     In  w.  3i-2g 
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Jehovah's  plea  is  resumed,  and  in  the  silence  of  the  de- 
fendants— a  silence,  which,  as  we  shall  presently  see  by 
calling  in  the  witness  of  a  Greek  historian,  was  actual 
fact — the  argument  is  summed  up  and  the  verdict  given 
for  the  sole  divinity  of  Israel's  God. 

The  main  interest  of  the  Trial  lies,  of  course,  in  its 
appeal  to  contempwrary  history,  and  to  the  central 
figure  Cyrus,  although  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  prophet 
as  yet  refrains  from  mentioning  the  hero  by  name.  This 
appeal  to  contemporary  history  lays  upon  us  the  duty 
of  briefly  indicating,  how  the  course  of  that  history  was 
tending  outside  Babylon, — outside  Babylon,  as  yet,  but 
fraught  with  fate  both  to  Babylon  and  to  her  captives. 


Nebuchadrezzar,  although  he  had  virtually  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  the  Assyrian,  had  not  been  able  to 
repeat  from  Babylon  that  almost  universal  empire, 
which  his  predecessors  had  swayed  from  Nineveh. 
Egypt,  it  is  true,  was  again  as  thoroughly  driven  from 
Asia  as  in  the  time  of  Sargon  :  to  the  south  the  Baby- 
lonian supremacy  was  as  unquestioned  as  ever  the 
Assyrian  had  been.  But  to  the  north  Nebuchadrezzar 
met  with  an  almost  equal  rival,  who  had  helped  him  in 
the  overthrow  of  Nineveh,  and  had  fallen  heir  to  the 
Assyrian  supremacy  in  that  quarter.  This  was  Kastarit 
or  Kyaxares,  an  Aryan,  one  of  the  pioneers  of  that 
Aryan  invasion  from  the  E^t,  which,  though  still  tardy 
and  sparse,  was  to  be  the  leading  force  in  Western  Asia 
for  the  next  century.  This  Kyaxares  had  united  under 
his  control  a  number  of  Median  tribes,*  a  people  of 

*  Media  aimpl;  means  "the  couotiy.'  It  is  supposed,  that  of  the 
six  Median  tribes  only  .one  was  Aryan,  holding  the  rest,  which  wen 
Taranian,  under  its  influence. 
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Turanian  stock.  With  these,  when  Nineveh  fell,  he 
established  to  the  north  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  power 
the  empire  of  Media,  with  its  western  boundary  at  the 
river  Halys,  in  Asia  Minor,  and  its  capital  at  Ecbatana 
under  Mount  Elwand.  It  is  said  that  the  river  Indus 
formed  his  frontier  to  the  east.  West  of  the  Halys, 
the  Mede's  progress  was  stopped  by  the  Lydian  Empire, 
under  King  Alyattis,  whose  capital  was  Sardis,and  whose 
other  border  was  practically  the  coast  of  the  iEgean. 
In  585,  or  two  years  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
Alyattis  and  Kyaxares  met  in  battle  on  the  Halys.  But 
the  terrors  of  an  eclipse  took  the  heart  to  fight  out  of 
both  their  armies,  and,  Nebuchadrezzar  intervening,  the 
three  monarchs  struck  a  treaty  among  themselves,  and 
strengthened  it  by  intermarriage.  Western  Asia  now 
virtually  consisted  of  the  confederate  powers,  Babylonia, 
Media  and  Lydia.* 

Let  us  realise  how  far  this  has  brought  us.  When 
we  stood  with  Isaiah  in  Jerusalem,  our  western  horizon 
lay  across  the  middle  of  Asia  Minor  in  the  longitude  of 
Cyprus.!  It  now  rests  upon  the  iEgean ;  we  are 
almost  within  sight  of  Europe.  Straight  from  Babylon 
to  Sardis  runs  a  road,  with  a  regular  service  of  couriers. 
The  court  of  Sardis  holds  domestic  and  political  inter- 
course with  the  courts  of  Babylon  and  Ecbatana ;  but 
the  court  of  Sardis  also  lords  it  over  the  Asiatic  Greeks, 
worships  at  Greek  shrines,  will  shortly  be  visited  by 
Solon  and  strike  an  alliance  with  Sparta,     In  the  time 


*  There  were,  besidea,  ■  few  small  independent  powers  in  Asia 
Minor,  such  ai  Cilicia,  whose  prince  also  intervened  at  the  Battle  of 
the  Eclipse ;  and  the  Ionian  cities  in  the  west  But  all  these,  with 
perhaps  the  exception  of  Lycia,  were  brought  into  aubjectioii  to  Lydia 
kj  Croeaua,  son  of  Aiyattia. 
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of  the  Jewish  exile  there  were  without  doubt  many 
Greeks  in  Babylon  ;  men  may  have  spoken  there  with 
Daniel,  who  had  spoken  at  Sardis  with  Solon. 

This  extended  horizon  makes  clear  to  us  what  our 
prophet  has  in  his  view,  when  in  this  forty-first  chapter 
he  summons  Isles  to  the  bar  of  Jehovah  :  Be  silent  before 
me,  O  Isles,  and  let  Peoples  renew  their  strength, — a  vision 
and  appeal  which  frequently  recur  in  our  prophecy. 
Listen,  O  Isles,  and  hearken,  0  Peoples  from  a/ar  (xlix.  l); 
IsUs  shall  wait  for  His  law  (xlii.  4) ;  Let  them  give 
glory  to  Jehovah,  and  publish  His  praise  in  the  /s/«(xlii. 
12) ;  Unto  me  Isles  shall  hope  (li.  5) ;  Surely  Isles  sh<ftl 
wait  for  me,  ships  of  Tarshish  first*  The  name  is 
generally  taken  by  scholars — according  to  the  derivation 
in  the  note  below — to  have  originally  meant  habitable 
land,  and  so  land  as  opposed  to  water.  In  some  passages 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  undoubtedly  used  to  describe 
a  land  either  washed,  or  surrounded,  by  the  sea-f 

But  by  our  prophet's  use  of  the  word  it  is  not 
necessarily  maritime  provinces  that  are  meant.  He 
makes  isles  parallel  to  the  well-known  terms  nations, 
peoples,  Gentiles,  and  in  one  passage  he  opposes  it,  as 
dry  soil,  to  water.}     Hence  many  translators  take  it  in 


•  Other  passages  are :  lU.  5,  Isla  saw  and  ftartd,  llu  tndt  of  th* 
tarth  trimbltd ;  xlii.  10,  Tht  tea  ami  itsfubuss,  Isies  and  Ihtir  dunlltrs, 
lix.  1 8,  Hiwillrrpay,  fury  lo His  advtTaarut,rtcomp€HC4lo His tntmus: 
to  llu  lilts  Ht  will  rtpay  rnomptnci ;  Izvi.  19,  Tht  nations,  Tarshish, 
Put,  LttJ,  drawrrs  of  tht  bow,  Tubal,  Jovan,  Ou  Islts  afar  oj}  that  hav* 
Mor  htard  my  famt.  The  Hebrew  is  'K  1,  and  is  supposed  to  be 
from  a  root  mx  awah,  to  inhabit,  which  sense,  however,  never 
attaches  10  the  verb  in  Hebrew,  but  is  borrowed  from  the  cognate 
Arabic  word. 

t  Of  the  Philistine  coast,  Isa.  xz.  6;  of  tbeTyrian  coast,  Isa.  xziii.  3, 
6;  of  Greece,  Ezek.  xxviL  7 ;  of  Crete,  Jer.  zlvii.  4;  of  the  islands 
of  Hie  aeai,  Isa.  zi.  1 1  and  Esther  x.  i. 

t  sIU.  15 :  Eng.  versoa,  /  tmlllum  rtvtn  m*>  itlmtidt. 
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its  original  sense  of  countries  or  lands.  This  bare 
rendering,  however,  does  not  do  justice  to  the  sense  of 
remoteness,  which  the  prophet  generally  attaches  to  the 
word,  nor  to  his  occasional  association  of  it  with  visions 
of  the  sea.  Indeed,  as  one  reads  most  of  his  uses  of  it, 
one  is  quite  sure  that  the  island-meaning  of  the  word 
lingers  on  in  his  imagination ;  and  that  the  feeling 
possesses  him,  which  has  haunted  the  poetry  of  all  ages, 
to  describe  as  coasts  or  isles  any  land  or  lighting-place 
of  thought  which  is  far  and  dim  and  vague ;  which 
floats  across  the  horizon,  or  emerges  from  the  distance, 
as  strips  and  promontories  of  land  rise  from  the  sea  to 
him  who  has  reached  some  new  point  of  view.  I  have 
therefore  decided  to  keep  the  rendering  familiar  to  the 
English  reader,  isles,  though,  perhaps,  coasts  would  be 
better.  If,  as  is  probable,  our  prophet's  thoughts  are 
always  towards  the  new  lands  of  the  west  as  he  uses 
the  word,  it  is  doubly  suitable ;  those  countries  were 
both  maritime  and  remote ;  they  rose  both  from  the 
distance  and  from  the  sea. 

"  The  sprinkled  isles, 
Lily  on  lily,  that  o'erlace  the  sea 
And  laugh  their  pride,  where  the  light  wave  lisps, 
'  Greece.* " 

But  if  Babylonia  lay  thus  open  to  Lydia,  and  through 
Lydia  to  the  isles  and  coasts  of  Greece,  it  was  different 
with  her  northern  frontier.  What  strikes  us  here  is 
the  immense  series  of  fortifications,  which  Nebuchad- 
rezzar, in  spite  of  his  alliance  with  Astyages,  cast  up 
between  his  country  and  Media.  Where  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates  most  nearly  approach  one  another,  about 
seventy  miles  to  the  north  of  Babylon,  Nebuchadrezzar 
connected  their   waters  by   four  canals,  above  which 
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he  built  a  strong  bulwark,  called  by  the  Greeks  the 
Median  walL  This  may  have  been  over  sixty  miles 
long;  Xenophon  tells  us  it  was  twenty  feet  broad  by 
one  hundred  high.*  At  Sippara  this  line  of  del'ence 
was  completed  by  the  creation  of  a  great  bason  of 
water  to  flood  the  rivers  and  canals  on  the  approach 
of  an  enemy,  and  of  a  large  fortress  to  protect  the 
bason.  Alas  for  the  vanity  of  human  purposes  I  It 
is  said  to  have  been  this  very  bason  which  caused 
the  easy  fall  of  Babylon.  By  turning  the  Euphrates 
into  it,  the  enemy  entered  the  capital  through  the 
emptied  river-bed. 

The  triple  alliance — Lydia,  Media,  Babylonia — stood 
firm  after  its  founders  passed  away.  In  555,  Croesus 
and  Astyages,  who  had  succeeded  their  fathers  at 
Sardis  and  Ecbatana  respectively,  and  Nabunahid, 
who  had  usurped  the  throne  at  Babylon,  were  still  at 
peace,  and  contented  with  the  partition  of  585.  But 
outside  them  and  to  the  east,  in  a  narrow  nook  of  land 
at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  the  man  was  already 
crowned,  who  was  destined  to  bring  Western  Asia  again 
under  one  sceptre.  This  was  Kurush  or  Cyrus  II.  of 
Anzan,  but  known  to  history  as  Cyrus  the  Great  or 
Cyrus  the  Persian.  Cyrus  was  a  prince  of  the  Akhae- 
menian  house  of  Persia,  and  therefore,  like  the  Mede, 
an  Aryan,  but  independent  of  his  Persian  cousins,  and 
ruling  in  his  own  right  the  little  kingdom  of  Anzan  or 
Anshan,  which,  with  its  capital  of  Susan,  lay  on  the 
rivers  Choaspes  and  Eulseus,  between  the  head  of  the 
Persian  Gulf  and  the  Zagros  Mountains.f 


*  Anabasis  2,  4. 

f  There  were  two  branches  of  the  PobUd  royal  tand\y  after  Teispes, 
the  Km  of  Akhirmenes,  the  founder.  Teispes  annexed  Anahan  on  tne 
level  land  batween  the  north-east  coniar  of  the  Persian  Gulf  and  tha 
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Cyrus  the  Great  is  one  of  those  mortals  whom  the 
muse  of  history,  as  if  despairing  to  do  justice  to  him 
by  herself,  has  called  in  her  sisters  to  aid  her  in 
describing  to  posterity.  Early  legend  and  later  and 
more  elaborate  romance;  the  schoolmaster,  the  hia- 
torian,  the  tragedian  and  the  prophet,  all  vie  in 
presenting  to  us  this  hero  "  le  plus  sympathique  de 
I'antiquitd  "  * — this  king  on  whom  we  see  so  deeply 
stamped  the  double  signature  of  God,  character  and 
success.  We  shall  afterwards  have  a  better  oppor^ 
tunity  to  speak  of  his  character.  Here  we  are  only 
concerned  to  trace  his  rapid  path  of  conquest 

He  sprang,  then,  from  Anshan,  the  immediate  neigh- 
bour of  Babylonia  to  the  east.  This  is  the  direction 
indicated  in  the  second  verse  of  this  forty-first  chapter : 
Who  hath  raised  up  one  from  the  east  ?  But  the 
twenty-fifth  verse  veers  round  with  him  to  the  north : 
/  have  raised  up  one  from  the  north,  and  he  is  come. 
This  was  actually  the  curve,  from  east  to  north,  which 
his  career  almost  immediately  took. 

For  in  549  Astyages,  king  of  Media,  attacked  Cyrus,  t 
king  of  Anshan ;  which  means  that  Cyrus  was  already 
a  considerable  and  an  aggressive  prince.  Probably  he 
had  united  by  this  time  the  two  domains  of  his  house, 
Persia  and  Anshan,  under  his  own  sceptre,  and  secured 
as  his  lieutenant  Hystaspes,  his  cousin,  the  lineal  king 

mountains  of  Persia.  Teispea' eldest  sod,  Cyrus  I,,  became  king  of 
Anshan ;  bis  other,  Ariaramnes,  king  of  Persia.  These  were  succeeded 
by  their  sons,  Kambyses  I.  and  Arsamea.  Kambyses  I.  was  the  father 
of  Cyrus  II,  the  great  C3rrus,  who  rejoined  Persia  to  Anshan,  to  the 
exclusion  of  his  second  cousin,  Hystaspes.  Cyrus  the  Great  was 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Kambyses  IL,  with  whom  the  Anshan  line 
closed,  and  the  power  was  transferred  to  Darius,  son  of  Hystaspes. 
Gf.  Ragozin's  Uidia,  in  the  "Story  of  the  Nations  "  series. 

*  Halivy,  "Cynis  el  le  Retour  de  I'Esil,'  ttudtsjvmm,  L 

\  Inscription  of  Nabunabid. 
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of  Persia.  The  Mede,  looking  south  and  east  from 
Ecbatana,  saw  a  solid  front  opposed  to  him,  and  re- 
solved to  crush  it  before  it  grew  more  formidable. 
But  the  Aryans  among  the  Medes,  dissatisfied  with  so 
indolent  a  leader  as  Astyages,  revolted  to  Cyrus,  and 
so  the  latter,  with  characteristic  good  fortune,  easily 
became  lord  of  Media.  A  lenient  lord  he  made.  He 
spared  Astyages,  and  ranked  the  Aryan  Medes  second 
only  to  the  Persians.  But  it  took  him  till  546  to  complete 
his  conquest  When  he  had  done  so  he  stood  master 
of  Asia  £rom  the  Halys  to  perhaps  as  far  east  as  the 
Indus.  He  replaced  the  Medes  in  the  threefold 
power  of  Western  Asia,  and  thus  looked  down  on 
BAbykn,  as  v.  25  says,  from  the  ttorih  (zlL  25). 

^  545>  Cyrus  advanced  upon  Babylonia,  and  struck 
at  the  northern  line  of  fortifications  at  Sippara.  He  was 
opposed  by  an  army  under  Belsha^zar,  Bel-shar-uzzur, 
the  son  of  Nabunahid,  and  probably  by  his  mother's 
side  grandson  of  Nebuchadrezzar.  Army  or  fortifica- 
tions seem  to  have  been  too  much  for  Cyrus,  and  there 
is  no  further  mention  of  his  name  in  the  Babylonian 
annals  till  the  year  538.  It  has  been  suggested  that 
Cyrus  was  aware  of  the  discontent  of  the  people  with 
their  ruler  Nabunahid,  and,  with  that  genius  which  dis- 
tinguished his  whole  career  for  availing  himself  of  the 
internal  politics  of  his  foes,  he  may  have  been  content 
to  wait  till  the  Babylonian  dissatisfaction  had  grown 
riper,  perhaps  in  the  meantime  fostering  it  by  his  own 
emissaries. 

In  any  case,  the  attention  of  Cyrus  was  now  urgently 
demanded  on  the  western  boundary  of  his  empire, 
where  Lydia  was  preparing  to  invade  him.  Croesus, 
king  of  Lydia,  fresh  from  the  subjection  of  the  Ionian 
Greeks,  and  possessing  an  army  and  a  treasure  second 
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to  none  in  the  world,  had  lately  asked  of  Solon,  whether 
he  was  not  the  most  fortunate  of  men  ;  and  Solon  had 
answered,  to  count  no  man  happy  till  his  death.  The 
applicability  of  this  advice  to  himself  CrcEsus  must 
have  felt  with  a  start,  when,  almost  immediately  after  it, 
the  news  came  that  his  brother-in-law  Astyages  had 
fallen  before  an  unknown  power,  which  was  moving 
up  rapidly  from  the  east,  and  already  touched  the 
Lydian  frontier  at  the  Halys.  Croesus  was  thrown 
into  alarm.  He  eagerly  desired  to  know  Heaven's  will 
about  this  Persian  and  himself,  who  now  stood  face 
to  face.  But,  in  that  heathen  world,  with  its  thousand 
shrines  to  different  gods,  who  knew  the  will  of  Heaven  ? 
In  a  fashion  only  possible  to  the  richest  man  in  the 
world,  Croesus  resolved  to  discover,  by  sending  a  test- 
question,  on  a  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  knowledge, 
to  every  oracle  of  repute  :  to  the  oracles  of  the  Greeks 
at  Miletus,  Delphi,  Abac  ;  to  that  of  Trophonius  ;  to  the 
sanctuary  of  Amphiaraus  at  Thebes ;  to  Dodona ;  and 
even  to  the  far-off  temple  of  Amroon  in  Libya.  The 
oracles  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraus  alone  sent  an  answer, 
which  in  the  least  suggested  the  truth.  "  To  the 
gods  of  Delphi  and  Amphiaraus,  Croesus,  therefore, 
offered  great  sacrifices, — three  thousand  victims  of  every 
kind ;  and  on  a  great  pile  of  wood  he  burned  couches 
plated  with  gold  and  silver,  golden  goblets,  purple  robes 
and  garments,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  thereby  gain 
the  favour  of  the  god  yet  more.  .  .  .  And  as  the  sacrifice 
left  behind  an  enormous  mass  of  molten  gold,  Croesus 
caused  bricks  to  be  made,  six  palms  in  length,  three 
in  breadth  and  one  in  depth;  in  all  there  were  117 
bricks.  ...  In  addition  there  was  a  golden  lion  which 
weighed  ten  talents.  When  these  were  finished,  Croesus 
sent  them  to  Delphi ;    and  he  added  two  very  large 
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mixing  bowls,  one  of  gold,  weighing  eight  talents  and 
a  hal/  and  twelve  minK,  and  one  of  silver  (the  work 
of  Theodorus  of  Samos,  as  the  Delphians  say,  and  I 
believe  it,  for  it  is  the  work  of  no  ordinary  artificer), 
four  silver  jars,  and  two  vessels  for  holy  water,  one  of 
gold,  the  other  of  silver,  circular  casts  of  silver,  a  golden 
statue  of  a  woman  three  cubits  high,  and  the  necklace 
and  girdles  of  his  queen."  *  We  can  understand,  that 
for  all  this  Crccsus  got  the  best  advice  consistent 
with  the  ignorance  and  caution  of  the  priests  whom 
he  consulted.  The  oracles  told  him  that  if  he  went 
against  Cyrus  he  would  destroy  a  great  empire ;  but 
be  forgot  to  ask,  whether  it  was  his  own  or  his  rival's. 
When  he  inquired  a  second  time,  if  his  reign  should  be 
long,  they  replied :  "  When  a  mule  became  king  of  the 
Medes,"  then  he  might  fly  from  his  throne ;  but  again 
be  forgot  to  consider  that  there  might  be  mules  among 
men  as  among  beasts. f  At  the  same  time,  the  oracles 
tempered  their  ambiguous  prophecies  with  some  advice 
of  ttndoubted  sense,  for  when  he  asked  them  who  were 
Ifae  most  powerful  among  the  Greeks,  they  replied  the 
Spartans,  and  to  Sparta  he  sent  messengers  with 
presents  to  conclude  an  alliance.  "The  Lacedaemonians 
were  filled  with  joy ;  they  knew  the  orade  which  had 
been  given  Croesus,  and  made  him  a  friend  and  ally, 
as  they  had  previously  received  many  kindnesses  at 
his  hands."  % 

This  glimpse  into  the  preparations  of  Croesus,  whose 
embassies  compassed    the  whole  civilised  world,  and 
wealth  got  him  all  that  politics  or  religion  could. 


t  HaadotBS  ocpUiiu  thia  by  bis  Icgead  of  Cyras'  birtli,  aeeardiag 
to  whkk  Cyras  wu  ■  hybrid— half  Pcniaa.  half  Mole, 
t  Hoodota*.  Book  L 
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enables  us  to  realise  the  political  and  religious  excite- 
ment into  which  Cyrus'  advent  threw  that  generation. 
The  oracles  in  doubt  and  ambiguous ;  the  priests,  the 
idol-manufacturers,  and  the  crowd  of  artisans,  who 
worked  in  every  city  at  the  furniture  of  the  temple, 
in  a  state  of  unexampled  activity,  with  bustle  perhaps 
most  like  the  bustle  of  our  government  dockyards  on 
the  eve  of  war;  hammering  new  idols  together,  pre- 
paring costly  oblations,  overhauling  the  whole  religious 
"  ordnance, "  that  the  gods  might  be  propitiated  and  the 
stars  secured  to  fight  in  their  courses  against  the 
Persian ;  rival  politicians  practising  conciliation,  and 
bolstering  up  one  another  with  costly  presents  to  stand 
against  this  strange  and  fatal  force,  which  indifferently 
threatened  them  all.  What  a  commentary  Herodotus' 
story  furnishes  upon  the  verses  of  this  chapter, 
in  which  Jehovah  contrasts  the  idols  with  Himself. 
It  may  actually  have  been  Croesus  and  the  Greeks 
whom  the  prophet  had  in  his  mind  when  he  wrote 
vv.  5-7  :  The  isles  have  seen,  and  they  fear;  the  ends  0/ 
the  earth  tremble :  they  draw  near  and  they  come.  They 
help  every  man  his  neighbour,  and  to  his  brother  each 
sayeth,  Be  strong.  So  carver  encourageth  smelter, 
smoother  with  hammer,  smiter  on  anvil;  one  saith  of  the 
soldering,  It  is  good:  and  he  fasteneth  it  with  nails  lest  ii 
totter.  The  irony  is  severe,  but  true  to  the  facts  as 
Herodotus  relates  them.  The  statesmen  hoped  to  keep 
back  Cyrus  by  sending  sobbing  messages  to  one  another. 
Be  of  good  courage ;  the  priests  "  by  making  a  particu- 
larly good  and  strong  set  of  gods."  • 

While  the  imbecility  of  the  idolatries  was  thus  mani- 
fest, and  the  great  religious  centres  of  heathendom 
were    reduced    to    utter    doubt    that   veiled    itself   in 
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ambiguity  and  waited  to  s«c  how  things  would  issue, 
there  was  one  reL'gion  in  the  world,  whose  oracles  gave 
no  uncertain  sound,  whose  God  stepped  boldly  forth 
to  claim  Cyrus  for  His  own.  In  the  dust  of  Babylonia 
lay  the  scattered  members  of  a  nauon  captive  and  exiled, 
a  people  civilly  dead  and  religiously  degraded ;  yet  it 
was  the  faith  of  this  worm  of  a  people,  which  welcomed 
and  uncerstood  Cyrus,  it  was  the  Cod  of  this  people 
who  claimed  to  be  his  author.  The  forty-first  chapter 
looks  dreary  and  ancient  to  the  uninstructed  eye, 
but  let  our  imagination  realise  all  these  things :  the 
ambiguous  priests,  oracles  that  would  not  speak  out, 
religions  that  had  no  articulate  counsel  nor  comfort 
in  face  of  the  conqueror  who  was  crushing  up  the 
world  before  him,  but  only  sobs,  solder  and  nails;  and 
our  heart  will  leap  as  we  hear  how  God  forces  them 
ail  into  judgement  before  Him,  and  makes  His  plea  as 
loud  and  clear  as  mortal  ear  may  hear.  Qatter  of  idols, 
and  murmur  of  muffled  oracles,  filling  all  the  world; 
and  then,  hark  how  the  voice  of  Jehovah  crashes  His 
oracle  across  it  all  I 

Keep  silence  towards  Me,  O  Isles,  and  Ut  the  peoples 
renew  their  strength :  let  them  approach ;  then  lei  them 
speak :  to  the  Law  let  us  come. 

Who  hath  stirred  up  from  the  sunrise  Righteousness, 
calUth  a  to  his  foot  ?  He  giveth  to  his  face  peoples,  and 
kings  He  makes  him  to  trample ;  giveth  them  as  dust  to 
his  sword,  as  driven  stubble  to  his  bow.  He  pursues 
them,  and  passes  to  peace  a  road  that  he  contes  not  with 
his  feet.  Who  has  wrought  it  and  done  it  ?  Summoner 
of  generoHoHS  from  the  source,*  I  Jehovah  the  Firsl, 
and  with  the  Last;  I  em  He, 


*  UL  fnm>  **  kiod,  "lU  capo. 
does  bM  nthcr  saean  i^onkmtd,  like  oar  as 


I  mm  not  sure,  bowevtr,  that  k 
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Croesus  would  have  got  a  clear  answer  here,  but  it 
is  probable  that  he  had  never  heard  of  the  Hebrews  or 
of  their  God. 

After  this  follows  the  satiric  picture  of  the  heathen 
world,  which  has  already  been  quoted.  And  then, 
after  an  interval  during  which  Jehovah  turns  to  His 
own  people  (w.  8-20), — for  whatever  be  His  business 
or  His  controversy,  the  Lord  is  mindful  of  His  own, — 
He  directs  His  speech  specially  against  the  third  class 
of  the  leaders  of  heathendom.  He  has  laughed  the 
foolish  statesmen  and  imagemakers  out  of  coun 
(w.  5-7) ;  He  now  challenges,  in  ver.  21,  the  oracles 
and  their  priests. 

We  have  seen  what  these  were,  which  this  vast 
heathen  world — heathen  but  human,  convinced  as  we 
are  that  at  the  back  of  the  world's  life  there  is  a  secret, 
a  counsel  and  a  governor,  and  anxious  as  we  are  to 
find  them — had  to  resort  to.  Timid  waiters  upon  time, 
whom  not  even  the  lavish  wealth  of  a  Croesus  could 
tempt  from  their  ambiguity ;  prophets  speechless  in 
face  of  history;  oracles  of  meaning  as  dark  and  shifty 
as  their  steamy  caves  at  Delphi,  of  tune  as  variable  as 
the  whispering  oak  of  Dodona ;  wily-tongued  Greeks, 
masters  of  ambiguous  phrase,  at  Miletus,  Abse,  and 
Thebes ;  Egyptian  mystics  in  the  far  off  temple  of 
"Lybic  Hammon," — these  are  what  the  prophet  sees 
standing  at  the  bar  of  history,  where  God  is  Challenger. 

Bring  here  your  case,  saith  Jehovah  ;  apply  your  strong 
grounds,  saith  the  King  of  Jacob.  Let  them  bring  out 
and  declare  unto  us  what  things  are  going  to  happen; 
the  first  things  *  announce  what  they  are,  that  we  may 
set  our  heart  on   them,  and  know   the  tssue  of  them; 


'  See  p.  w. 
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ortkt  things  thai  are  cotning,  Ut  us  hear  them.  Announce 
the  things  thai  art  to  come  hereafter,  that  we  may  /tnow 
that  ye  are  gods.  Yea,  do  good  or  do  evil,  that  we  may 
stare  and  see  it  together.  Lot  ye  are  nothing,  and  your 
mark  is  of  nought;  an  abomination  is  he  who  chooseth 
you. 

Which  great  challenge  just  means,  Come  and  be 
tested  by  facts.  Here  is  history  needing  an  explana- 
tion, and  running  no  one  knows  whither.  Prove  your 
divinity  by  interpreting  or  guiding  it  Cease  your 
ambiguities,  and  give  us  something  we  can  set  our 
minds  to  work  upon.  Or  do  something,  effect  some- 
thing in  history,  be  it  good  or  be  it  evil, — only  let  it  be 
patent  to  our  senses.  For  the  test  of  godhead  is  not 
ingenuity  or  mysteriousness,  but  plain  deeds,  which 
the  senses  can  perceive,  and  plain  words,  which  the 
reason  and  conscience  can  judge.  The  insistance  upon 
the  senses  and  mental  faculties  of  man  is  remarkable  : 
Make  us  hear  them,  that  we  may  know,  stare,  s**  all 
together,  set  our  mind  to  them. 

But  as  we  have  learned  from  Herodotus,  there  was 
nobody  in  the  worid  to  answer  such  a  challenge. 
Therefore  Jehovah  Himself  answers  it.  He  gives  His 
explanation  of  history,  and  claims  its  events  for  His 
doing. 

/  have  stirred  up  from  the  north,  and  he  hath 
come;  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  who  calUth  upon 
My  Name :  and  he  shall  trample  satraps  like  mortar,  and 
as  the  potter  treadeth  out  clay. 

Who  hath  announced  on-ahead*  that  m*  may  kmm, 


*  ThiM  weemi  to  me  lo  be  mere  likely  t«  be  the  meaiung  of  tlie 
profthet,  than  the  abtolnte  /rvm  tin  btgmnmg.  It  nuts  its  parallel 
t^fordtamJ,  asd  it  it  Bare  in  line  with  tlie  (eneral  demaod  of  tha 
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and  beforehand  that  we  may  say,  "  Right  t*  Yea,  there  is 
none  that  announced,  yea,  there  is  none  that  published, yea, 
then  is  none  that  heareth  your  words.  But  a  prediction 
—or  predicter,  literally  a  thing  or  man  on-ahead  (r'ishdn 
corresponding  to  the  me-r'osh  of  ver.  26) — a  prediction  to 
Zion,  "  Behold,  behold  them,"  and  to  Jerusalem  a  herald  0} 
good  news — /  am  giving.  The  language  here  comes) 
forth  in  jerks,  and  is  very  difficult  to  render.  But  I 
look  and  there  is  no  man  even  among  these,  and  no  counsellor, 
that  I  might  ask  them  and  they  return  word.  Lo,  all  oj 
them  vanity  I  and  nothingness  their  works;  wind  and 
waste  their  molten  images. 


Let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at  the  power  of 
Predictjon,  on  which  Jehovah  maintains  His  unique 
and  sovereign  Deity  against  the  idols. 

Jehovah  challenges  the  idols  to  face  present  events, 
and  to  give  a  clear,  unambiguous  forecast  of  their  issue. 
It  is  a  debatable  question,  whether  He  does  not  also 
ask  them  to  produce  previous  predictions  of  events 
happening  at  the  time  at  which  He  speaks.  This  latter 
demand  is  one  that  He  makes  in  subsequent  chapters ; 
it  is  part  of  His  prophet's  argument  in  chs.  xlv.-xlvi., 
that  Jehovah  intimated  the  advent  of  Cyrus  by  His  ser- 
vants in  Israel  long  before  the  present  time.  Whether 
He  makes  this  same  demand  for  previous  predictions  in 
ch.  xlL  depends  on  how  we  render  a  clause  of  ver.  22, 
declare  ye  the  former  things.  Some  scholars  t&ke  former 
things  in  the  sense,  in  which  it  is  used  later  on  in  thii 
prophecy,  of  previous  predictions.  This  is  very  doubtful. 
I  have  explained  in  a  note,  why  I  think  them  wrong ;  but 

chapter  for  «iidcipation  of  crenta,     11  is  Utenlly  from  the  head,  "ia 
capot'f^p.  117. 
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even  if  they  are  right,  and  Jehovah  be  really  asking  the 
idob  to  produce  former  predicrions  of  Cyrus*  career, 
the  demand  is  so  cursory,  it  proves  so  small  an  item 
in  Mis  plea,  and  we  shall  afterwards  find  so  many 
clearer  statements  of  it,  that  we  do  better  to  ignore  it 
now  and  confine  ourselves  to  emphasizing  the  other 
challenge,  about  which  there  is  no  doubt, — the  challenge 
to  take  present  events  and  predict  their  issue.*  Croesus 
had  asked  the  oracles  for  a  forecast  of  the  future.  This  is 
exactly  what  Jehovah  demands  in  ver.  22,  declare  unto  us 
what  things  are  gotHg  to  happen ;  in  ver.  23,  dedare  Ou 
things  that  art  to  come  hereafter,  that  me  may  know  that  ye 
are  gods;  in  ver.  26  (spoken  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
subsequent  fulfilment  of  the  prediction),  who  declared  it 
on-ahead  that  we  may  know,  and  beforehand  that  we  may 
now  say,  "  Right !  "  Yea,  there  is  none  that  declared,  yea, 
there  is  none  that  published,  yea,  there  is  none  that  heareth 
your  words.     But  o  prediction  unto  Zion,  "  Behold,  behold 


*  nuno  r'ishoeMh  b  a  relative  tens,  meaning  h*aj  Mo^, 
tkmgt  ahtmd,  firU  Mngs,  prior  (kings,  wbeUier  in  rank  or  time.  Here 
ol  coone  tbe  time  meaniag  is  nndoubted.  Bat  aJkead  of  what  ?  prior 
to  what? — tbis  ii  the  difficulty.  EwaM,  Hitsg,  A.  B.  Davidsoo, 
Dfiver,  etc^  take  it  as  prior  to  tbe  standpoint  of  the  speaker ;  things 
that  happened  or  were  uttered  previous  to  him, — ■  sense  in  which  tiie 
word  IS  oaed  in  subsequent  chapters.  But  Delitzscfa,  Hahn,  Cheyse, 
etc,  take  it  to  be  things  prior  to  other  things  that  will  happen  in  the 
bter  fiitare,  otAy  eveois,  as  opposed  to  niK3n  of  tbe  next  clause, 
which  they  take  to  mean  subsequent  things,  Mnf{s  Hmt  mrt  to  eotmi 
afterwards.  I  thin  k  Dr.  Davidson's  reasons  (see  Expotilor,  second  series, 
voL  vil,  p.  256)  are  quite  conclusive  against  this  view  of  Delitzscfa, 
that  ia  this  dause  the  idols  are  being  asked  to  predict  events  ia  the 
neax  fittare.  It  is  difficult,  as  he  says,  to  see  why  the  idols  should  be 
given  ■  choice  between  the  esrhcr  and  the  later  fature :  nor  does  the 
nVUn  of  the  contrasted  daose  at  all  suggest  a  later  future;  it 
simpfy  means  Ikingt  €ommtg,  a  term  which  is  as  applicable  to  the 
near  aa  to  the  Car  fiitore.  Nerertbelesa,  I  am  not  persuaded  that  Dr. 
Davidaoa^  own  view  of  t'itlumoth  is  the  correct  ooc;    Tbe  real  «( 
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them,"  and  to  Jerusakm  a  herald  of  good  news —  /  give. 
I  give  is  emphatically  placed  at  the  end, — "  I  Jehovah 
alone,  through  my  prophets  in  Israel,  give  such  a  pre- 
diction and  publisher  of  good  news." 

We  scarcely  require  to  remind  ourselves,  that  this 
great  challenge  and  plea  are  not  mere  rhetoric  or  idle 
boasting.  Every  word  in  them  we  have  seen  to  be 
true  to  fact  The  heathen  religions  were,  as  they  are 
here  represented,  helpless  before  Cyrus,  and  dumb  about 
the  issue  of  the  great  movements  which  the  Persian 
had  started.  On  the  other  hand,  Jehovah  had  uttered 
to  His  people  all  the  meaning  of  the  new  stir  and 
turmoil  in  history.  We  have  heard  Him  do  so  in 
ch.  xl.  There  He  gives  a  herald  of  good  news  to  Jeru- 
salem,— tells  them  of  their  approaching  deliverance, 
explains  His  redemptive  purposes,  proclaims  a  gospel. 
In  addition,  He  has  in  this  chapter  accepted  Cyrus  for 
His  own  creation  and  as  part  of  His  purpose,  and  has 
promised  him  victory. 

the  context  (see  above)  is  occupied  with  predictions  of  the  fiiture 
only.  And  r'ishonoik  docs  not  necessarily  mean  previous  predictions, 
although  used  in  this  sense  in  the  subsequent  chapters.  It  simply 
means,  as  we  have  seen,  htad  things,  things  aJuad,  tilings  bt/orihand, 
m  fountain-things,  origins,  eausts.  That  we  are  to  understand  it  here 
in  sotnr  such  general  and  absolute  sense  is  suggested,  I  think,  bf  the 
word  innriK  which  follows  it,  lJi*ir  rtsuU  or  isntt,  and  is  con6nned  by 
pE'NI,  r'ishOn  (masc.  singular)  of  ver.  37,  which  is  undoubtedly  used  in 
a  general  sense,  meaning  sonulhing  or  somtbody  on  ahtaJ,  an  antici- 
pator, predicter,  fortrttnntr  (as  Cheyne  gives  it),  or  as  I  have  rendered 
it  above,  neuter,  a  prtdiclion.  If  r'ishon  in  ver.  37  means  a  thing  or  a 
man  given  beforehand,  then  r'isbonotb  in  ver.  33  may  also  mean  things 
given  beforeluad,  predictions  made  now,  or  at  least  things  selected 
and  announced  as  causes  now,  whose  issue,  )n*nnK,  may  be  recog- 
nised in  the  future.  In  >  word,  r'ishondtb  would  mean  things  not 
necessarily  prtvious  to  the  speech  in  which  they  were  allowed,  but 
simply  things  prtvious  to  certain  results,  or  anticipating  certain  events 
cither  as  their  prediction  or  as  their  cause. 
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Tb«  God  of  Israel,  then,  ui  God,  because  He  alone 
by  His  prophets  claims  facts  as  they  stand  for  His  own 
deeds,  and  announces  what  shall  become  of  them. 

Do  not  let  us,  however,  fall  into  the  easy  but  vulgar 
error  of  supposing,  that  Jehovah  clai.iis  to  be  God  simply 
because  He  can  predict  It  is  indeed  prediction,  which 
He  demands  from  the  heathen  ;  for  prediction  is  a 
minimum  of  godhead,  and  in  asking  it  He  condescends 
to  the  heathen's  own  ideas  of  what  a  god  should  be  able 
to  do.  When  Crtesus,  the  heathen  who  of  all  that  time 
spent  most  upon  reUgion,  sought  to  decide  which  of  the 
gods  was  worthiest  to  be  consulted  about  the  future  and 
propitiated  in  face  of  Cyrus,  what  test  did  he  apply  to 
them  ?  As  we  have  seen,  he  tested  them  by  their  ability 
to  predict  a  matter  of  fact :  the  god  who  told  him  what 
he,  Croesus,  should  be  doing  on  a  certain  day  was  to  be 
his  god.  It  b  e\ident,  that,  to  Croesus,  divinity  meant 
to  be  able  to  divine.  But  the  God,  who  reveals  Himself 
to  Israel,  is  infinitely  greater  than  this.  He  is  not  merely 
a  Being  nith  a  far  sight  into  the  future ;  He  is  not  only 
Omniscience.  In  the  chapter  preceding  this  one  His 
power  of  prediction  is  not  once  expressed  ;  it  is  lost  in 
the  two  glories  by  which  alone  the  prophet  seeks  to 
commend  His  Godhead  to  Israel, — the  glory  of  His  power 
and  the  glory  of  His  faithfulness.  Jehovah  is  Omni- 
potence, Creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  He  leads  forth 
the  stars  by  the  greatness  of  His  might;  Supreme 
Director  of  history,  it  is  He  who  bringeth  princes  to 
mothing.  But  Jehovah  is  also  unfailing  character:  the 
word  o/  Ike  Lord  &tandeth  for  ever;  it  is  foolishness  to 
say  of  Him  that  He  has  forgotten  His  people,  or  that 
tknr  right  has  passed  from  Him  ;  He  disappoints  none 
who  wait  upon  Him.  Such  is  the  God,  who  steps  down 
from  cfa.  xL  into  the  controv'crsy  with  the  heathen  in 
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ch.  xli.  If  in  the  latter  He  chiefly  makes  His  claim 
to  godhead  to  rest  upon  specimens  of  prediction,  it  is 
simply,  as  we  have  said,  that  He  may  meet  the  gods  of 
the  heathen  before  a  bar  and  upon  a  principle,  which 
their  worshippers  recognise  as  practical  and  decisive. 
What  were  single  predictions,  here  and  there,  upon  the 
infinite  volume  of  His  working,  who  by  His  power 
could  gather  all  things  to  serve  His  own  purpose,  and 
in  His  faithfulness  remained  true  to  that  purpose  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting  I  The  unity  of  history  under 
One  Will — this  is  a  far  more  adequate  idea  of  godhead 
than  the  mere  power  to  foretell  single  events  of  history. 
And  it  is  even  to  this  truth  that  Jehovah  seeks  to  raise 
the  unaccustomed  thoughts  of  the  heathen.  Past  the 
rude  wonder,  which  is  all  that  fulfilled  predictions  of  fact 
can  excite.  He  lifts  their  religious  sense  to  Himself  and 
His  purpose,  as  the  one  secret  and  motive  of  all  history. 
He  not  only  claims  Cyrus  and  Cyrus'  career  as  His  own 
work,  but  He  speaks  of  Himself  as  summoner  of  the 
generatfotts/rom  aforehand;  I  Jehovah,  the  First,  and  with 
the  Last;  I  am  He.  It  is  a  consummate  expression  of 
godhead,  which  lifts  us  far  above  the  thought  of  Him 
as  a  mere  divining  power. 

Now,  it  is  well  for  us — were  it  only  for  the  great 
historic  interest  of  the  thing,  though  it  will  also  further 
our  argument — to  take  record  here  that,  although  this 
conception  of  the  unity  of  life  under  One  Purpose  and 
Will  was  still  utterly  foreign,  and  perhaps  even  unin- 
telligible, to  the  heathen  world,  which  the  prophecy  has 
in  view,  the  first  serious  attempt  in  that  world  to  reach 
such  a  conception  was  contemporary  with  the  forty-first 
chapter  of  Isaiah.  It  is  as  miners  feel,  when,  tunneUing 
from  opposite  sides  of  a  mountain,  they  begin  to  hear 
the  noise  of  each  other's  picks  through  the  dwindling 
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rock.  We,  who  have  come  down  the  history  of  Israel 
towards  the  great  consummatioD  of  religion  in  Chris- 
tianity, may  here  cease  for  a  moment  our  labours,  to 
listen  to  the  faint  sound  from  the  other  side  of  the  wail, 
still  separating  Israel  from  Greece,  of  a  witness  to  God 
and  an  argument  against  idolatry  similar  to  those  with 
which  we  have  been  working.  Who  is  not  moved  by 
learning,  that,  in  the  very  years  when  Jewish  prophecy 
reached  its  most  perfect  statement  of  monotheism,  pour- 
ing its  scorn  upon  the  idols  and  their  worshippers,  and 
in  the  very  Isles  on  which  its  hopes  and  influence  were 
set,  the  first  Greek  should  be  already  singing,  who  used 
his  song  to  satirize  the  mythologies  of  his  people,  and 
to  celebrate  the  unity  of  God?  Aroonj  the  lonians, 
whom  Cyrus*  invasion  of  Lydia  and  of  the  iEgean  coast 
in  544  drove  across  the  seas,  was  Xenophanes  of 
Colophon.*  After  some  wanderings  he  settled  at  Elea 
in  South  Italy,  and  became  the  founder  of  the  Eleatic 
school,  the  first  philosophic  attempt  of  the  Greek  mind 
to  grasp  the  unity  of  Being.  How  far  Xenophanes 
himself  succeeded  in  this  attempt  is  a  matter  of  contro- 
versy. The  few  fragments  of  his  poetry  which  are 
extant  do  not  reveal  him  as  a  philosophical  monotheist, 
so  much  as  a  prophet  of  "  One  greatest  God."  His 
language  (like  that  of  the  earUer  Hebrew  prophets  in 
praising  Jehovah)  apparently  implies  the  real  existence 
of  lesser  divinities: — 

"One  God,  'mongst  both  gods  and  men  He 
is  greatest, 
Neither  in  shape  is  He  like  unto  roortala, 
nor   thought."  f 

*  UebcTweg,  History  of  Philosophy,  English  translation,  U,il. 
t  Quoted  by  Qemeot  of  AieundnA,  Siromattt,  Bk.  V.,  ch.  it.,  aad  ky 
£ii«fhim^./'yy.  Eva$ig.  ziii.,  13. 
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Xenophanes  scorns  the  anthropomorphism  of  his 
countrymen,  and  the  lawless  deeds  which  their  poets 
had  attributed  to  the  gods : — 

"  Mortals  think  the  gods  can  be  bom,  have  their 
feelings,  voice  and  form ;  but,  could  horses  or  oxen 
draw  like  men,  they  too  would  make  their  gods  after 
their  own  image."* 

"All  things  did  Homer  and  Hesiod  lay  on 

the  gods. 
Such  as  with  mortals  are  full  of  blame  and 

disgrace. 
To  steal  and  debauch  and  outvnt  one  another."  f 

Our  prophet,  to  whose  eyes  Gentile  religiousness  was 
wholly  of  the  gross  Croesus  kind,  little  suspected  that 
he  had  an  ally,  with  such  kindred  tempers  of  faith  and 
scorn,  among  the  very  peoples  to  whom  he  yearns  to 
convey  his  truth.  But  ages  after,  when  Israel  and 
Greece  had  both  issued  into  Christianity,  the  service  of 
Xenophanes  to  the  common  truth  was  recounted  by 
two  Church  writers — by  Clement  of  Alexandria  in  his 
Stromata,  and  by  Eusebius  the  historian  in  his  Pratpafalio 
Evangelica. 

We  End,  then,  that  monotheism  had  reached  its  most 
absolute  expression  in  Israel  in  the  same  decade,  in 
which  the  first  efforts  towards  the  conception  of  the 
unity  of  Being  were  just  starting  in  Greece.  But  there 
is  something  more  to  be  stated.  In  spite  of  the  splendid 
progress,  which  it  pursued  from  such  beginnings,  Greek 
philosophy  never  reached  the  height  on  which,  with 
Second  Isaiah,  Hebrew  prophecy  already  rests ;    and 


•Ibid. 

f  Quoted  by  Ueberweg,  as  ■bo««. 
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the  reason  lias  to  do  with  two  points  on  which  we  are 
now  engaged, — the  omnipotence  and  the  righteousness 
of  God 

Professor  Pfleiderer  remarks  :  "  Even  in  the  idealistic 
pldoaopby  of  the  Greeks  .  .  .  matter  remains,  ho'<- 
cver  sublimated,  an  irrational  something,  with  which  the 
Divine  power  can  never  come  to  terms.  It  was  only 
in  the  consciousness,  which  the  prophets  of  Israel  had  of 
God,  that  the  thought  of  the  Di\ane  omnipotence  fully 
prevailed."*  We  cannot  overvalue  such  high  and 
inpartial  testimony  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  Hebrew 
doctrine  of  God,  but  it  needs  to  be  supplemented. 
To  the  prophets'  sense  of  the  Divine  omnipotence, 
we  Bust  add  their  unrivalled  consciousness  of  the 
Dhnoe  character.  To  them  Jeho\-ah  is  not  only  the 
Hofy,  the  incomparable  God,  almighty  and  sublime; 
He  is  also  the  true,  consistent  God.  He  has  a  great 
purpose,  which  He  has  revealed  of  old  to  His  people^ 
and  to  iduch  He  remains  for  ever  faithful.  To  express 
this  the  Hebrews  had  one  word, — the  word  we  trans- 
late righteous.  We  should  often  miss  our  prophet's 
meaning,  if  by  rigkieousness  we  understood  some  of  the 
qualities  to  which  the  term  is  often  applied  by  us :  if, 
for  instance,  we  used  it  in  the  general  sense  of  morality, 
or  if  we  gave  it  the  technical  meaning,  which  it  bears 
in  Christian  theology,  of  justiiicatic>n  from  guilt.  We 
shadl  afterwards  devote  a  chapter  to  the  exposition  of 
its  meaning  in  Second  Isaiah,  but  let  us  here  look  at  its 
use  in  ch.  xIL  In  ver.  26,  it  is  applied  to  the  person 
whose  prediction  turns  out  to  be  correct :  men  are  to 
say  of  him  "  right "  or  "  righteous."     Here  it  is  evident 


*  Paeiderer,  Pkihaofitj  of  RtKgiim :    Comtmit   0/  At  Rtigiem 
,  cIl  i.  (Eb(.  tnai>,  «oL  iiL,  p.  291). 
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that  the  Hebrew — ssaddlq — is  used  in  its  simplest 
meaning,  like  the  Latin  rectus,  and  our  "right,"  of  what 
has  been  shown  to  be  in  accordance  with  truth  or  fact 
In  ver.  2,  again,  though  the  syntax  is  obscure,  it  seems 
to  have  the  general  sense  oi  good  faith  with  tlie  ability  to 
ensure  success.  Righteousness  is  here  associated  with 
Cyrus,  because  he  has  not  been  called  for  nothing, 
but  in  good  faith  for  a  purpose  which  will  be  carried 
through.  Jehovah's  righteousness,  then,  will  be  His 
trueness.  His  good  faitli,  His  consistency ;  and  indeed 
this  is  the  sense  which  it  must  evidently  bear  in 
ver.  la  Take  it  with  the  context :  But  thou,  Israel,  My 
servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  seed  of  Abraham  who 
loved  Me,  whom  I  took  hold  of  from  the  ends  of  the  earth 
and  its  comers,  I  called  thee  and  said  unto  thee,  Thou  art 
My  servant.  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  will  not  cast  thee 
away.  Fear  not,  for  I  am  with  thee.  Look  not  round  in 
despair,  for  I  ant  thy  God.  I  will  strengthen  thee  ;  yea,  I 
will  help  thee;  yea,  I  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of 
My  righteousness.  Here  righteousness  evidently  means 
that  Jehovah  will  act  in  good  faith  to  the  people  He  has 
called,  that  He  will  act  consistently  with  His  anciently 
revealed  purpose  towards  them.  Hitherto  Israel  has 
had  nothing  but  the  memory  that  God  called  them,  and 
the  conscience  that  He  chose  them.  Now  Jehovah  will 
vindicate  this  conscience  in  outward  facL  He  will 
carry  through  His  calling  of  His  people,  and  perform 
His  promise.  How  He  will  do  this,  He  proceeds  to 
relate.  Israel's  enemies  shall  become  as  nothing 
(w.  II,  12).  Israel  himself,  though  a  poor  worm  of 
a  people,  shall  be  changed  to  the  utmost  conceivable 
opposite  of  a  worm — even  a  sharp  threshing  instrument 
having  teeth — a  people  who  shall  leave  their  mark  on  the 
world.      They  shall  overcome  all  difficulties  and  rejoice 
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m  Jehovah.  Their  redemption  shall  be  accomphshed  in  a 
series  of  evident  facts.   The  poor  and  the  needy  are  seeking 
water,  and  there  is  none,  their  tongue  faileth  for  thirst; 
I,  Jehovah,  will  answer  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will  not 
forsake  them.     And  this  shall  be  done  on  such  a  scale, 
that   all    the   world   will   wonder   and    be   convinced, 
w.   18-19:  /  will  open  on  the  bare  heights  rivers,  and 
in  the  midst  of  the  plains  fountains.     I  will  make  the 
desert  a  pool  of  water,  and  the  dry  ground  water-springs. 
I  will  plant  in  the  wilderness  cedars  and  acacias  and 
myrtles  and  oil- trees;   I  will  plant  in  the  desert  pines, 
planes  and  sherbins  together.     Do  not  let  us  spoil  the 
meaning  of  this  passage  by  taking  these  verses  literally, 
or  even  as  illustrative  of  the  kind  of  restoration  which 
Israel  was  to  enjoy.     This  vast  figure  of  a  well-watered 
and  planted  desert  the  prophet  uses  rather  to  illustrate 
the  scale  on  which  the  Restoration  will  take  place :  its 
evident  extent  and  splendour.     That  they  may  see  and 
know  and  consider  and  understand  together,  that  Jehovah 
hath  done  this,  and  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  hath  created  it. 
The  whole  passage,  then,  tells  us  what  God  means  by 
His  righteousness.     It  is  His  fidelity  to  His  calling  of 
Israel,  and  to  His  purpose  with  His  people.     It  is  the 
quality  by  which  He  cannot  forsake  His  own,  but  carries 
through  and  completes  His  promises  to  them  ;  by  which 
He  vindicates  and  justifies,  in  facts  so  large  that  they 
are  evident  to  all  mankind.  His  ancient  word  by  His 
prophets.* 

LThis  lengthened  exposition  will  not  have  been  in 
\^in,  if  it  has  made  clear  to  us,  that  Hebrew  monotheism 
owed  its  unique  quality  to  the  emphasis,  which  the 
prophets  laid  upon  the  two  truths  of  the  Power  and 
L 


*  See  farther  00  the  subject  the  chapter  od  the  Righteoi 
land  and  of  God,  Chapter  XIV.  ot  this  voIuibc. 
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the  Character  of  God.  There  was  One  Supreme  Being, 
infinite  in  might,  and  with  one  purpose  running  down 
the  ages,  which  He  had  plainly  revealed,  and  to  which 
He  remained  constant.  The  people,  who  knew  this,  did 
not  need  to  wait  for  the  fulfilment  of  certain  test-pre- 
dictions before  trusting  Him  as  the  One  God.  Test- 
predictions  and  their  fulfilment  might  be  needful  for 
the  heathen,  from  whose  minds  the  idea  of  One 
Supreme  Being  with  such  a  character  had  vanished ; 
the  heathen  might  need  to  be  convinced  by  instances  of 
Jehovah's  omniscience,  for  omniscience  was  the  most 
Divine  attribute  of  which  they  had  conceived.  But 
Israel's  faith  rested  upon  glories  in  the  Divine  nature 
of  which  omniscience  was  the  mere  consequence.  Israel 
knew  God  was  Almighty  and  All-true,  and  that  was 
enough. 


NoTK  UPON  Jehovah's  Claim  to  Cyrus. 


In  ver.  25  a  phrase  is  used  of  Cjmis  which  is  very  obscure, 
and  to  which,  considering  its  vagueness  even  upon  the  most 
definite  construction,  far  too  much  importance  has  been  attached. 
The  meaning  of  the  words,  the  tenses,  the  syntax — perhaps  even 
the  original  text  itself — of  this  verse  are  uncertain.  The  English 
revisers  give,  /  lutve  raised  up  one  from  the  north,  and  ht  is 
come ;  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  one  that  calleth  upon  My 
Name.  This  is  probably  the  true  syntax.*  But  in  what  tenae 
is  the  verb  to  call,  and  what  does  calling  u6on  My  name  mean  ? 
In  the  Old  Testament  the  phrase  is  used  in  two  senses, — to  invoke 
or  adore,  and  to  proclaim  or  ceUbraie  the  name  of  a  person.t  As 
long  as  scholars  understood  that  Cyrus  was  a  monotheist,  there 
was  a  tem|)tation  to  choose  the  former  of  these  meanings,  and 
to  find  in  the  veise  Jehovah's  claim  upon  the  Persian,  as  a 
worshipper  of  Himself,  the  One  True  God.     But  this  interpreta- 
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*  And  that  which  runs:   .  .  .  tu  i»  mmt,  from  the  rising  of  tht  nm 
ki  callilh  ufoH  My  nami  fBredcnlcnrnp)  is  wrong. 

f  The  former  of  these  in  ch.  Ixiv.  7  ;  the  latter  io  xliv.  5. 
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tk»  mretred  ■  shock  from  the  discovoy  of  a  procIaznatioD  of 
Cynis  after  bU  rauy  into  Babylon,  in  which  he  invokes  the 
names  or  Babylonian  deities,  and  calla  himself  their  "  serrant.'  • 
Of  course  his  doing  so  in  the  year  53S  does  not  necessarily 
discredit  a  description  of  him  as  a  monotheist  eight  }-ears  befcTC. 
Between  542  and  546— the  probable  date  of  ch.  zli. — a  prophet 
might  in  aD  good  faith  have  hailed  aa  a  worshipper  of  Jehovah 
a  Persian  who  still  stood  in  the  rising  of  tXe  sum, — who  had  not 
yet  issued  £rom  the  east  and  its  radiant  repute  of  a  religion 
purer  than  the  Babylonian ;  a]thoi:gh  eight  years  afterwards,  from 
motives  of  policy,  the  same  king  acknow  ledged  the  gods  of  his 
new  sabjects.  This  may  be ;  but  there  is  a  more  natural  «->> 
out  of  the  difEcolty.  Is  it  fair  to  lay  upon  the  expression,  aUUlh 
on  My  name,  so  precise  a  meaning  as  that  of  a  strict  monotheism? 
Some  have  turned  to  the  other  use  of  the  verb,  and,  taking  it  in 
the  future  tense,  have  translated,  who  shall  proclaim  or  ceUbraU 
Mj  name, — which  Cyrus  stirely  did,  when,  in  the  name  of  Jchoxah, 
be  drew  op  the  edict  for  the  rettaTi  of  the  Jews  to  Palestintt 
But  do  we  need  to  put  even  this  amount  of  meaning  upon  the 
phrase?  In  itself  it  is  vague,  but  it  also  stands  parallel  to 
another  vague  phrase :  /  have  raised  up  one  from  the  north,  and 
he  is  come;  from  the  sunrisvig  one  who  calleik  on  My  name. 
Taken  in  apposition  to  the  phrase  he  is  come,  calteth  on  My  name 
may  mean  no  more  than  that,  answering  to  the  instigation  of 
Jehovah,  and  owning  His  impulse,  Cjrrus  by  his  career  procbimed 
or  celebtated  Jehovah's  name.  In  any  case,  we  bavesa.d  enough 
to  show  that,  in  our  comparative  ignorance  of  what  Cyrus'  faith 
n-as,  and  in  face  of  the  elastic  use  of  the  phrase  to  call  on  the 
tame  ty,  it  is  quite  un\%-arTar.t3bIe  to  maintain  that  the  prophet 
must  have  meant  a  strict  monotheist,  and  therefore  absurd  to 
draw  the  inference  that  the  prophet  was  incorrect.  A  viay  has 
been  attempted  out  of  the  difcculty  by  slightly  altering  the  text, 
and  so  obtaining  the  version,  /  have  raised  up  one  from  the 
north,  and  he  is  come;  from  the  sunrise  I  call  him  by  name.X 
This  is  a  change  which  is  in  harmony  with  ch.  xW.  ^  4,  but  has 
utbuwiie  no  eridence  in  its  favour. 


'Trandaiion  of  the  Cyms-cytinder  in  "Cyrus  e(  le  Retoor  de  ITtjI,* 
by  Ha1««y.  Renu  dta  thtdeijuioes.  No.  I,  i88a 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


THE  PASSION  OF  GOD. 
Uaiar  xHL  I3-I7. 

AT  the  beginning  of  ch.  xlii.  we  reach  one  of  those 
distinct  stages,  the  frequent  appearance  of  which 
in  our  prophecy  assures  us,  that,  for  all  its  mingling  and 
recurrent  style,  the  prophecy  is  a  unity  with  a  distinct, 
if  somewhat  involved,  progress  of  thought.  For  while 
chs.  xl.  and  xlL  establish  the  sovereignty  and  declare  the 
character  of  the  One  True  God  before  His  people  and 
the  heathen,  ch.  xlii.  takes  what  is  naturally  the  next 
step,  of  publishing  to  both  these  classes  His  Divine 
wilL  This  purpose  of  God  is  set  forth  in  the  first 
seven  verses  of  the  chapter.  It  is  identified  with  a 
human  Figure,  who  is  to  be  God's  agent  upon  earth, 
and  who  is  styled  the  Servant  of  Jehovah.  Next  to 
Jehovah  Himself,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  by  far  the 
most  important  personage  within  our  prophet's  gaze. 
He  is  named,  described,  commissioned  and  encouraged 
over  and  over  again  throughout  the  prophecy;  his 
character  and  indispensable  work  are  hung  upon  with  a 
frequency  and  a  fondness  almost  equal  to  the  steadfast 
faith,  which  the  prophet  reposes  in  Jehovah  Himself. 
Were  we  following  our  prophecy  chapter  by  chapter, 
now  would   be   the  time   to   put   the  question,  Who 
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is  this  Seni-ant,  who  is  suddenly  introduced  to  us  ? 
and  to  look  ahead  for  the  various  and  even  conflicting  ■ 
answers,  which  rise  from  the  subsequent  chapters. 
But  we  agreed,  for  clearness'  sake,*  to  take  all  the 
passages  about  the  Servant,  which  are  easily  deUched 
from  the  rest  of  the  prophecy,  and  treat  by  themselves, 
and  to  continue  in  the  meantime  our  prophet's  main 
theme  of  the  Power  and  Righteousness  of  God  as 
shown  forth  in  the  deliverance  of  His  people  from 
Bab3'Ion.  Accordingly,  at  present  we  pass  over  xliL 
1-9,  keeping  this  firmly  in  mind,  however,  that  God 
has  appointed  for  His  work  upon  earth,  including,  as 
it  does,  the  ingathering  of  His  people  and  the  con- 
version of  the  Gendles,  a  Servant, — a  human  figure  of 
lofty  character  and  unfailing  perseverance,  who  makes 
God's  work  of  redemption  his  own,  puts  his  heart  into  it, 
and  is  upheld  by  God's  hand.  God,  let  us  understand, 
has  committed  His  cause  upon  earth  to  a  human  agent. 
God's  commission  of  His  Servant  is  hailed  by  a 
hymn.  Earth  answers  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
things  which  the  Almighty  has  declared  (ver.  9)  by  a 
new  song  (w.  IO-13).  But  this  song  does  not  sing  of 
the  Servant ;  its  subject  is  Jehovah  Himself. 

Sing  to  Jehovah  a  new  song, 

His  praise  from  the  end  0/  the  earth/ 

Ye  that  go  down  to  the  sea,  and  itsfiUnestf 

Isles,  and  their  dwellers  ! 

Let  be  loud, — the  wilderness  and  its  townshifit. 

Villages  that  Kedar  inhabits  I 

Let  them  ring  out, — the  dwellers  of  Selal 

From  the  top  of  the  hills  let  them  shout  I 
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Let  them  give  to  fehovah  the  glory. 
And  publish  His  praise  in  the  Isltt  I 
Jehovah  as  hero  goes  forth, 
As  a  man  of  war  stirs  up  teal, 
Shouts  the  alarm  and  battle  cry, 
Against  his  foes  proves  Himself  hero. 

The  terms  of  the  last  four  lines  are  military.  Most  of 
them  will  be  found  in  the  historical  books,  in  descrip- 
tions of  the  onset  of  Israel's  battles  with  the  heathen. 
But  it  18  no  human  warrior  to  whom  they  are  here 
applied.  They  who  sing  have  forgotten  the  Servant. 
Their  hearts  are  warm  only  with  this,  that  Jehovah 
Himself  will  come  down  to  earth  to  give  the  alarm,  and 
to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  battle.  And  to  such  a  hope 
He  now  responds,  speaking  also  of  Himself  and  not  of 
the  Servant.  His  words  are  very  intense,  and  glow 
and  strain  with  inward  travail. 

/  have  long  time  kept  my  peaet, 
Am  dumb  and  hold  myself  in  : 
Like  a  woman  in  travail  I  gasp, 
Pant  and  palpitate  together. 

Remember  it  is  God  who  speaks  these  words  of  Him- 
self, and  then  think  what  they  mean  of  unshareable 
thought  and  pain,  of  solitary  yearning  and  effort  But 
from  the  pain  comes  forth  at  last  the  power. 

/  waste  mountains  and  hills, 
And  all  their  herb  I  parch; 
And  I  have  set  rivers /or  islandM, 
And  marshes  J  parch. 

Yet  it  is  not  the  passion  of  a  mere  physical  effort  that 
is  m  God ;  not  mere  excitement  of  war  that  thrills 
Him.     But  the  suffering  of  men  \»  upon  Him,  and  He 
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bas  takes  their  redemption  to  heart  He  had  said  to 
His  Servant  (w.  6,  7) :  /  give  thee  .  .  .  to  open  tkt 
hlmd  eyes,  to  bring  out  from  prison  the  bound,  Jrotn  the 
house  of  bondage  the  dwellers  in  darkness.  But  here 
He  Himself  puts  on  the  sympathy  and  strain  of  that 
work. 

And  I  will  make  the  blind  to  walk  in  a  way  thty  know  not. 

By  paths  they  know  not  I  will  guide  them  ; 

Turn  darkness  before  them  to  light, 

And  serrated  land  to  level. 

These  are  the  things  that  I  do,  and  do  not  remit  thent. 

They  fall  backwards,  with  shame  are  they  shamed. 

Thai  put  trust  in  a  Carving, 

That  do  say  to  a  Cast,  Ye  are  our  Gods* 

Now  this  pair  of  passages,  in  one  of  which  God  lays 
the  work  of  redemption  upon  His  human  agent,  and  in 
another  Himself  puts  on  its  passion  and  travail,  are 
only  one  instance  of  a  duality  that  runs  through  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testament.  As  we  repeatedly  saw 
in  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah  himself,!  there  is  a  double 
promise  of  the  future  through  the  Old  Testament: — 
first,  that  God  will  achieve  the  salvation  of  Israel  by  an 
e:ttraordinary  human  personaUty,  who  is  figured  now 
as  a  King,  now  as  a  Prophet  and  now  as  a  Priest; 
but,  second  also,  that  God  Himself,  in  undeputed,  un- 
shared power,  will  come  visibly  to  deliver  His  people 
and  to  reign  over  them.  These  two  lines  of  prophecy 
run  parallel,  and  even  entangled,  through  the  Old 
Testament,  but  within  its  bounds  no  attempt  is  made 
to  reconcile  them.  They  pass  from  it  still  separate,  to 
find  their  synthesis,  as  we  all  know,  in  One  of  whom 
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each  is  the  incomplete  prophecy.  While  considering 
the  Messianic  prophecies  of  Isaiah,  which  run  upon  the 
first  of  these  two  lines,  we  pointed  out,  that,  though 
standing  in  historical  connection  with  Christ,  they  were 
not  prophecies  of  His  divinity.  Lofty  and  expansive 
as  were  the  titles  they  attributed  to  the  Messiah,  these 
titles  did  not  imply  more  than  an  earthly  ruler  of 
extraordinary  power  and  dignity.  But  we  added  that 
in  the  other  and  concurrent  line  of  prophecy,  and 
especially  in  those  well-developed  stages  of  it  which 
appear  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  we  should  find  the  true  Old 
Testament  promise  of  the  Deity  in  human  form  and 
tabernacling  among  men.  We  urged  that,  if  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  to  be  seen  in  the  Old  Testament, 
we  should  more  naturally  find  it  in  the  line  of  promise, 
which  speaks  of  God  Himself  descending  to  battle  and 
to  suffer  by  the  side  of  men,  than  in  the  line  that  lifts  a 
human  ruler  almost  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  We  have 
now  come  to  a  passage,  which  gives  us  the  opportunity 
of  testing  this  connection,  which  we  have  alleged 
between  the  so-called  anthropomorphism  oi  the  Old 
Testament,  and  the  Incarnation,  which  is  the  glory  of 
the  New. 

When  God  presents  Himself  in  the  Old  Testament 
as  His  people's  Saviour,  it  is  not  always  as  Isaiah 
mostly  saw  Him,  in  awful  power  and  majesty — a  King 
high  and  lifted  up,  or  as  coming  from  far,  burning  and 
thick- rising  smoke,  and  overflowing  streams;  causing  the 
peat  of  His  voice  to  be  heard,  and  the  lighting  down  of  His 
arm  to  be  seen,  in  the  fury  of  anger  and  devouring  fire — 
bursting  and  torrent  and  hailstones.*  But  in  a  large 
number  of  passages,  of  which  the  one  before  us  and  the 
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famous  first  six  N'erses  of  ch.  IxiiL  are  perhaps  the  most 
lorcible,  the  Almighty  is  clothed  with  human  passion 
and  agony.  He  is  described  as  loving,  hating,  showing 
zeal  or  Jealousy,  fear,  repentance  and  scorn.  He  bides 
His  time,  suddenly  awakes  to  effort,  and  makes  that 
effort  in  weakness,  pain  and  struggle,  so  extreme  that 
He  Ukens  Himself  not  only  to  a  solitary  man  in  the 
ardour  of  battle,  but  to  a  woman  in  her  unshareable 
hour  of  travail.  To  use  a  technical  word,  the  prophets 
in  their  descriptions  of  God  do  not  hesitate  to  be 
anthropopathic — imparting  to  Deity  the  passions  of 
men. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  full  effect  of  this  habit  of 
the  Jewish  religion,  we  must  contrast  it  with  some 
principles  of  that  religion,  with  which  at  first  it  seems 
im[>ossible  to  reconcile  it 

No  religion  more  necessarily  implies  the  spirituah'ty 
of  God  than  does  the  Jewish^  It  is  true  that  in  the 
pages  of  the  Old  Testament,  you  will  nowhere  find  this 
formally  expressed.  No  Jewish  prophet  ever  said  in  so 
many  words  what  Jesus  said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria, 
God  is  spiril.  In  our  own  prophecy,  spirit  is  frequently 
used,  not  to  define  the  nature  of  God,  but  to  express 
His  power  and  the  effectiveness  of  His  wilL  But  the 
Jewish  Scriptures  insist  throughout  upon  the  sublimity 
of  God,  or,  to  use  their  own  term.  His  holiness^  He  is 
the  Most  High,  Creator,  Lord, — the  Force  and  Wisdom 
that  are  behind  nature  and  history.  It  is  a  sin  to  make 
any  image  of  Him  ;  it  is  an  error  to  liken  Him  to  man. 
J  mm  God  and  not  man,  the  Holy  One*  We  have  seen 
how  absolutely  tlie  Divine  omnipotence  and  sublimity  arc 
expressed  by  our  own  prophet,  and  we  shall  find  Him 
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again  speaking  thus :  My  thoughts  an  not  your  thoughts, 
neither  are  your  ways  My  ways,  saith  the  Lord.  For  as  the 
heavens  are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  My  ways  higher 
than  your  ways,  and  My  thoughts  than  your  thoughts* 
But  perhaps  the  doctrine  of  our  prophet  which  most 
effectively  sets  forth  God's  loftiness  and  spirituality  is 
his  doctrine  of  God's  word.  God  has  but  to  speak  and 
a  thing  is  created  or  a  deed  done.  He  calls  and  the 
agent  He  needs  is  there  ;  He  sets  His  word  upon  him 
and  the  work  is  as  good  as  finished.  My  word  that 
goeth  forth  out  oj  My  mouth,  it  shall  not  return  unto  Me 
void,  but  it  shall  accomplish  that  which  I  please,  and 
shall  prosper  in  the  thing  whereto  I  sent  iV.f  Omnipo- 
tence could  not  farther  go.  It  would  seem  that  all 
man  needed  from  God  was  a  word, — the  giving  of  a 
command,  that  a  thing  must  be. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  in  our  prophecy,  that  we  find  the 
most  extreme  ascriptions  to  the  Deity  of  personal  effort, 
weakness  and  pain.  The  same  chapters  which  celebrate 
God's  sublimity  and  holiness,  which  reveal  the  eternal 
counsels  of  God  working  to  their  inevitable  ends  in  time, 
which  also  insist,  as  this  very  chapter  does,  that  for  the 
performance  of  works  of  mercy  and  morality  God  brings 
to  bear  the  slow  creative  forces  that  are  in  nature,  or 
which  again  (as  in  other  chapters)  attribute  all  to  the 
power  of  His  simple  word, — these  same  Scriptures 
suddenly  change  their  style  and,  after  the  most  human 
manner,  clothe  the  Deity  in  the  travail  and  passion  of 
flesh.  Why  is  it,  that  instead  of  aspiring  still  higher 
from  those  sublime  conceptions  of  God  to  some  con- 
summate expression  of  His  unity,  as  for  instance  in 
Islam,  or  of  His   spirituality,  as  in  certain   modern 
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philosophies,  prophecy  dashes  thus  thunderously  down 
upon  our  hearts  with  the  message,  scattered  in  count- 
less, broken  words,  that  all  this  omnipotence  and  all 
this  sublimity  are  expended  and  realised  for  men  only 
in  passion  and  in  pain  ? 

It  is  no  answer,  which  is  given  by  many  in  our  day, 
that  after  all  the  prophets  were  but  frail  men,  unable 
to  stay  upon  the  high  flight  to  which  they  sometimes 
soared,  and  obliged  to  sacrifice  their  logic  to  the  fond- 
ness of  their  hearts  and  the  general  habit  of  man  to 
make  his  god  after  his  own  image.  No  easy  sneer 
like  that  can  solve  so  profound  a  moral  paradox.  We 
must  seek  the  solution  otherwise,  and  earnest  minds 
will  probably  find  it  along  one  or  other  of  the  two 
following  paths. 

I.  The  highest  moral  ideal  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
the  righteousness  that  is  regnant,  but  that  which  is 
militant  and  agonizing.  It  is  the  deficiency  of  many 
religions,  that  while  representing  God  as  the  Judge  and 
almighty  executor  of  righteousness,  they  have  not 
revealed  Him  as  its  advocate  and  champion'  as  well. 
Christ  gave  us  a  very  plain  lesson  upon  this.  As  He 
clearly  showed,  when  He  refused  the  oflfer  of  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world,  the  highest  perfection  is  not  to 
be  omnipotence  upon  the  side  of  virtue,  but  to  be  there 
as  patience,  sympathy  and  love.  To  will  righteousness, 
and  to  rule  life  from  above  in  favour  of  righteousness, 
is  indeed  Divine  ;  but  if  these  were  the  highest  attributes 
of  divinity,  and  if  they  exhausted  the  Divine  interest 
in  our  race,  then  man  himself,  with  his  conscience  to 
sacrifice  himself  on  behalf  of  justice  or  of  truth, — man 
himself,  with  his  instinct  to  make  the  sins  of  others 
his  burden,  and  their  purity  his  agonizing  endeavour, 
would  iadeed  be  liigber  than  his  God.     Had  Jehovah 
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been  nothing  but  the  righteous  Judge  of  all  the  earth, 
then  His  witnesses  and  martyrs,  and  His  prophets  who 
took  to  themselves  the  conscience  and  reproach  of  their 
people's  sins,  would  have  been  as  much  more  admirable 
than  Himself,  as  the  soldier  who  serves  his  country  on 
the  battle-field  or  lays  down  his  life  for  his  people  is 
more  deserving  of  their  gratitude  and  more  certain  of 
their  devotion,  than  the  king  who  equips  him,  sends  him 
forth — and  himself  stays  at  home. 

The  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  not  such  a  God. 
In  the  moral  warfare  to  which  He  has  predestined  His 
creatures.  He  Himself  descends  to  participate.  He  is 
not  abstract — that  is,  withdrawn^Holiness,  nor  mere 
sovereign  Justice  enthroned  in  heaven.  He  is  One 
who  arises  and  comes  down  for  the  salvation  of  men, 
who  makes  virtue  His  Cause  and  righteousness  His 
Passion.  He  is  no  whit  behind  the  chiefest  of  His 
servants.  No  seraph  burns  as  God  burns  with  ardour 
for  justice  ;  no  angel  of  the  presence  flies  more  swiftly 
than  Himself  to  the  front  rank  of  the  failing  battle. 
The  human  Servant,  who  is  pictured  in  our  prophecy,  is 
more  absolutely  identified  with  suffering  and  agonizing 
men  than  any  angel  could  be ;  but  even  he  does  not 
stand  more  closely  by  their  side,  nor  suffer  more  on 
their  behalf,  than  the  God  who  sends  him  forth.  For 
the  Lord  stirreth  up  jealousy  like  a  man  of  war ;  in  all  His 
people's  affliction  He  is  afflicted/  against  His  enemies  He 
beareth  Himself  as  a  hero.  So  much  from  the  side  of 
righteousness. 

2.  Buttake  the  equally  Divine  attribute  of  love.  When 
a  reUgion  ailirms  that  God  is  love,  it  gives  immense 
hostages.  What  is  love  without  pity  and  compassion 
and  sympathy  ?  and  what  are  these  but  self-imposed 
weakness  and  pain  ?     Christ  has  told  us  of  the  greatest 
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love.  Greater  love  than  this  hath  no  man,  that  a  man 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends ;  and  the  cost  and 
sacrifice  in  which  He  thus  outmatched  man  is  one  that 
the  prophets  before  He  came  did  not  hesitate  to  impute 
to  God.  As  far  as  human  language  is  adequate  for 
such  a  task,  they  picture  God's  love  for  men  as  costing 
Him  so  much.  He  painfully  pleads  for  His  people's 
loyalty ;  He  travails  in  pain  for  their  new  birth  and 
growth  in  holiness  ;  in  all  their  affliction  He  is  afflicted  ; 
and  He  meets  their  stubbornness,  not  with  the  swift 
sentence  of  outraged  holiness,  but  with  longsuffering  and 
patience,  if  so  in  the  end  He  may  win  them.  But  the 
pain,  that  is  thus  essentially  inseparable  from  love, 
reaches  its  acme,  when  the  beloved  are  not  only  in 
danger  but  in  sin,  when  not  only  the  future  of  their 
holiness  is  uncertain,  but  their  guilty  past  bars  the  way 
to  any  future  at  all.  We  saw  how  Jeremiah's  love  thus 
took  upon  itself  the  conscience  and  reproach  of  Israel's 
sin  ;  how  much  distress  and  anguish,  how  much  sym- 
pathy and  self-sacrificing  labour,  and  at  last  how  much 
hopeless  endurance  of  the  common  calamity,  that  sin 
cost  the  noble  prophet,  though  he  might  so  easily  have 
escaped  it  alL  Now  even  thus  does  God  deal  with  His 
people's  sins ;  not  only  setting  them  in  the  light  of  His 
awful  countenance,  but  taking  them  upon  His  heart ; 
making  them  not  only  the  object  of  His  hate,  but  the 
anguish  and  the  eflFort  of  His  love.  Jeremiah  was  a 
weak  mortal,  and  God  is  the  Omnipotent.  Therefore, 
the  issue  of  His  agony  shall  be  what  His  servant's  never 
could  effect,  the  redemption  of  Israel  from  sin  ;  but  in 
sympathy  and  in  travail  the  Deity,  though  omnipotent, 
is  no  whit  behind  the  man. 


We  have  said  enough  to  prove  our  case,  that  the  true 
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Old  Testament  prophecy  of  the  nature  and  work  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  found  not  so  much  in  the  long  promise 
of  the  exalted  human  ruler,  for  whom  Israel's  eyes 
looked,  as  in  the  assurance  of  God's  own  descent  to 
battle  with  His  people's  foes  and  to  bear  their  sins.  In 
this  God,  omnifwtent,  yet  in  His  zeal  and  love  capable 
of  passion,  who  before  the  Incarnation  was  afflicted 
in  all  His  people's  affliction,  and  before  the  Cross  made 
their  sin  His  burden  and  their  salvation  His  agony,  we 
see  the  love  that  was  in  Jesus  Christ  For  Jesus,  too,  is 
absolute  holiness,  yet  not  far  off.  He,  too,  is  righteous- 
ness militant  at  our  side,  militant  and  victorious.  He, 
too,  has  made  our  greatest  suffering  and  shame  His 
own  problem  and  endeavour.  He  is  anxious  for  us  just 
where  conscience  bids  us  be  most  anxious  about  our- 
selves. He  helps  us,  because  he  feels  when  we  feel 
our  helplessness  the  most.  Never  before  or  since  in 
humanity  has  righteousness  been  perfectly  victorious  as 
in  Him.  Never  before  or  since,  in  the  whole  range  of 
being,  has  any  one  felt  as  He  did  all  the  sin  of  man  with 
all  the  conscience  of  God.  He  claims  to  forgive,  as  God 
forgives ;  to  be  able  to  save,  as  we  know  only  God  can 
save.  And  the  proof  of  these  claims,  apart  from  the 
experience  of  their  fulfilment  in  our  own  lives,  is  that 
the  same  infinite  love  was  in  Him,  the  same  agony 
and  willingness  to  sacrifice  Himself  for  men,  which  we 
have  seen  made  evident  in  the  Passion  of  God. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

fOUK  POimS  OF  A    TRUE  REUGIOM. 

Uaiab  ztJil-xlTBi 

WE  have  now  suneyed  the  governing  truths  of 
Isa.  xl.-zlviii. :  the  One  God,  omnipotent  and 
r^hteous  ;  the  One  People,  His  servants  and  witnesses 
to  the  world  ;  the  nothingness  of  all  other  gods  and 
idols  before  Him  ;  the  vanity  and  ignorance  of  their 
diviners,  compared  with  His  power,  who,  because  He 
has  a  purpose  woriing  through  all  history,  and  is  both 
faithful  to  it  and  almighty  to  bring  it  to  pass,  can 
inspire  His  prophets  to  declare  beforehand  the  facts 
that  shaU  be.  He  has  brought  His  people  into  captivity 
for  a  set  time,  the  end  of  which  is  now  near.  Cyrus 
the  Persian,  already  upon  the  horizon,  and  threatening 
Babylon,  is  to  be  their  deliverer.  But  whomever  He 
raises  up  on  Israel's  behalf,  God  is  always  Himself  their 
fixenoM  duunpioo.  Not  only  is  His  word  upon  them, 
bat  His  heart  is  among  them.  He  bears  the  brunt  of 
their  battle,  and  their  ddiverance,  political  and  spiritual, 
is  His  own  travail  and  agony.  Whomever  else  He 
summons  on  the  stage.  He  remains  the  true  hero  of  the 
drama. 

Now,  chs.  xlin.-xlviiL  are  simply  the  elaboration  and 
more  argent  offer  of  all  these  truths,  under  the  sense  of 
the  r^Md  approach  of  Cyrus  upon  Babylon.  They  declare 
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again  God's  unity,  omnipotence  and  righteousness, 
they  confirm  His  forgiveness  of  His  people,  they  repeat 
the  laughter  at  the  idols,  they  give  us  nearer  views  of 
Cyrus,  they  answer  the  doubts  that  many  orthodox 
Israelites  felt  about  this  Gentile  Messiah  ;  chs.  xlvL  and 
xlvii.  describe  Babylon  as  if  on  the  eve  of  her  fall, 
and  ch.  zlviii.,  after  Jehovah  more  urgently  than  ever 
presses  upon  reluctant  Israel  to  show  the  results  of  her 
discipline  in  Babylon,  closes  with  a  call  to  leave  the 
accursed  city,  as  if  the  way  were  at  last  open.  This 
call  has  been  taken  as  the  mark  of  a  definite  division  of 
our  prophecy.  But  too  much  must  not  be  put  upon  it. 
It  is  indeed  the  first  call  to  depart  from  Babylon ;  but 
it  is  not  the  last.  And  although  ch.  xlix.,  and  the 
chapters  following,  speak  more  of  Zion's  Restoration  and 
less  of  the  Captivity,  yet  ch.  xlix.  is  closely  connected 
with  ch.  xlviii.,  and  we  do  not  finally  leave  Babylon 
behind  till  ch.  lii.  I2.  Nevertheless,  in  the  meantime 
ch.  xlviii.  will  form  a  convenient  point  on  which  to 
keep  our  eyes. 

Cyrus,  when  we  last  saw  him,  was  upon  the  banks 
of  the  Halys,  546  B.C.,  startling  Croesus  and  the  Lydian 
Empire  into  extraordinary  efforts,  both  of  a  religious  and 
political  kind,  to  avert  his  attack.  He  had  just  come 
from  an  unsuccessful  attempt  upon  the  northern  frontier 
of  Babylon,  and  at  first  it  appeared  as  if  he  were  to 
find  no  better  fortune  on  the  western  border  of  Lydia. 
In  spite  of  his  superior  numbers,  the  Lydian  army 
kept  the  ground  on  which  he  met  them  in  battle.  But 
Croesus,  thinking  that  the  war  was  over  for  the  season, 
fell  back  soon  afterwards  on  Sardis,  and  Cyrus,  fol- 
lowing him  up  by  forced  marches,  surprised  him  under 
the  walls  of  the  city,  routed  the  famous  Lydian  cavalry 
by  the  novel  terror  of  his  camels,  and  after  a  siege  of 
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fourteen  days  sent  a  few  soldiers  to  scale  a  side  of  the 
citadel  too  steep  to  be  guarded  by  the  defenders ;  and 
so  Sardis,  its  king  and  its  empire,  lay  at  his  feet.  This 
Lydian  campaign  of  Cyrus,  which  is  related  by  Hero- 
dotus, is  worth  noting  here  for  the  light  it  throws  on 
the  character  of  the  man,  whom  according  to  our 
prophecy,  God  chose  to  be  His  chief  instrument  in 
that  generation.  If  his  turning  back  from  Babylonia, 
eight  years  before  he  was  granted  an  easy  entrance  to 
her  capital,  shows  how  patiently  Cyrus  could  wait  upon 
fortune,  his  quick  march  upon  Sardis  is  the  brilliant 
evidence  that  when  fortune  showed  the  way,  she  found 
this  Persian  an  obedient  and  punctual  follower.  The 
Lydian  campaign  forms  as  good  an  illustration  as  we 
shall  find  of  these  texts  of  our  prophet :  He  purstuth 
them,  he  pasieth  in  safety;  by  a  way  he  almost  treads 
not  with  his  feet.  He  cometh  upon  satraps  as  on  mortar, 
and  as  the  potter  treadeth  upon  clay  (xlL  3,  25).  / 
have  holden  his  right  hand  to  bring  down  before  him 
nations,  and  the  loins  of  kings  will  I  loosen, — poor  ungirt 
Croesus,  for  instance,  relaxing  so  foolishly  after  his 
victory  I — to  open  before  him  doors,  and  gates  shall  not 
be  shut, — so  was  Sardis  unready  for  him, — /  go  before 
thee,  and  mil  level  the  ridges  ;  doors  of  brass  I  will  shiver, 
and  bolls  of  iron  cut  in  sunder.  And  I  will  give  to  thee 
treasures  of  darkness,  hidden  riches  of  secret  places 
(xlv.  1-3).  Some  have  found  in  this  an  allusion  to  the 
immense  hoards  of  Croesus,  which  fell  to  Cyrus  with 
Sardis. 

With  Lydia,  the  rest  of  Asia  Minor,  including  the 
cities  of  the  Greeks,  who  held  the  coast  of  the  i£gean, 
was  bound  to  come  into  the  Persian's  hands.  But  the 
process  of  subjection  turned  out  to  be  a  long  one.  The 
Greeks  got  no  help  from  Greece.     Sparta  sent  to  Cyrus 
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an  embassy  with  a  threat,  but  the  Persian  laughed  at  it 
and  it  came  to  nothing.  Indeed,  Sparta's  message  was 
only  a  temptation  to  this  irresistible  warrior  to  carry  his 
fortunate  arms  into  Europe.  His  own  presence,  how- 
ever, was  required  in  the  East,  and  his  lieutenants 
found  the  thorough  subjection  of  Asia  Minor  a  task 
requiring  several  years.  It  cannot  have  well  been 
concluded  before  540,  and  while  it  was  in  progress  we 
understand  why  Cyrus  did  not  again  attack  Babylonia. 
Meantime,  he  was  occupied  with  lesser  tribes  to  the 
north  of  Media. 

Cyrus'  second  campaign  against  Babylonia  opened  in 
539.  This  time  he  avoided  the  northern  wall  from 
which  he  had  been  repulsed  in  546.  Attacking 
Babylonia  from  the  east,  he  crossed  the  Tigris,  beat 
the  Babylonian  king  into  Borsippa,  laid  siege  to  that 
fortress  and  marched  on  Babylon,  which  was  held  by  the 
king's  son,  Belshazzar,  Bil-sar-ussur.  All  the  world 
knows  the  supreme  generalship  by  which  Cyrus  is 
said  to  have-  captured  Babylon  without  assaulting  the 
walls  from  whose  impregnable  height  their  defenders 
showered  ridicule  upon  him ;  how  he  made  himself 
master  of  Nebuchadrezzar's  great  bason  at  Sepharvaim, 
and  turned  the  Euphrates  into  it ;  and  how,  before  the 
Babylonians  had  time  to  notice  the  dwindling  of  the 
waters  in  their  midst,  his  soldiers  waded  down  the  river 
bed,  and  by  the  river  gates  surprised  the  careless  citizens 
upon  a  night  of  festival  But  recent  research  makes 
it  more  probable  that  her  inhabitants  themselves  sur- 
rendered Babylon  to  Cyrus. 

Now  it  was  during  the  course  of  the  events  just 
sketched,  but  before  their  culmination  in  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  that  chs.  xliiL-zlviii.  were  composed.  Tha^ 
at  least,  is  what  they  themselves  suggest.     In  three 
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passages,  which  deal  with  Cyrus  or  with  Babylon,  some 
of  the  verbs  are  in  the  past,  some  in  the  future.  Those 
in  the  past  tense  describe  the  calling  and  full  career  of 
Cyrus  or  the  beginning  of  preparations  against  Babylon. 
Those  in  the  future  tense  promise  Babylon's  fall  or 
Cyrus'  completion  of  the  liberation  of  the  Jews.  Thus, 
in  ch.  zliii.  14  it  is  written  :  For  your  sokes  I  have  sent  to 
Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  down  as  Jugitives  all  of  them, 
and  the  Chaldeans  in  the  ships  of  their  rejoicing.  Surely 
these  words  announce  that  Babylon's  fate  was  already 
on  the  way  to  her,  but  not  yet  arrived.  Again,  in  the 
verses  which  deal  with  Cyrus  himself,  xlv.  1-6,  which 
we  have  partly  quoted,  the  Persian  is  already  grasped 
by  his  right  hand  by  God,  and  called;  but  his  career  is 
not  over,  for  God  promises  to  do  various  things  for  him. 
The  third  passage  is  ver.  1 3  of  the  same  chapter,  where 
Jehovah  says,  /  have  stirred  him  up  in  righteousness, 
and,  changing  to  the  future  tense,  all  his  ways  will  I 
level;  he  shall  build  My  city,  and  My  captivity  shall  he 
send  away.  What  could  be  more  precise  than  the 
tenor  of  all  these  passages  ?  If  people  would  only 
take  our  prophet  at  his  word ;  if  with  all  their  belief 
in  the  inspiration  of  the  text  of  Scripture,  they  would 
only  pay  attention  to  its  grammar,  which  surely,  on 
their  own  theory,  is  also  thoroughly  sacred,  then 
there  would  be  to-day  no  question  about  the  date  of 
Isa.  xl.-xlviiL  As  plainly  as  grammar  can  enable  it 
to  do,  this  prophecy  speaks  of  Cyrus"  campaign  against 
Babylon  as  already  begun,  but  of  its  completion  as  still 
future.  Ch.  xlviii.,  it  is  true,  assumes  events  as  still 
farther  developed,  but  we  will  come  to  it  afterwards. 

During  Cyrus'  preparations,  then,  for  invading 
Babylonia,  and  in  prospect  of  her  certain  fall,  chs. 
xliii.-xlviii.  repeat  with  greater  detail  and  impetuosity 
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the  truths,  which  we  have  already  gathered  from  chs. 
il.-xlii. 

I .  And  first  of  these  comes  naturally  the  omnipotence, 
righteousness  and  personal  urgency  of  Jehovah  Him' 
self.  Everything  is  again  assured  by  His  power  and 
purpose ;  everything  starts  from  His  initiative.  To 
illustrate  this  we  could  quote  from  almost  every 
verse  in  the  chapters  under  consideration.  /,  / 
Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  beside  Me  a  Saviour.  I 
am  God — El.  Also  from  to-day  on  I  am  He.*  I  will 
work,  and  who  shall  let  it  ?  I  am  Jehovah.  I,  I  am  He 
that  blotteth  out  thy  transgressions.  I  First,  and  I  Last; 
and  beside  Me  tliere  is  no  God — Elohim.  Is  there  a  God, 
Eloah,  beside  Me  i'  yea,  there  is  no  Rock;  I  know  not 
any.  I  Jehovah,  Maker  of  all  things.  I  am  Jehovah, 
and  there  is  none  else  ;  beside  Me  there  is  no  God.  I  am 
Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else.  Former  of  light  and 
Creator  of  darkness.  Maker  of  peace  and  Creator  of  evil, 
I  am  Jehovah,  Maker  of  all  these.  I  am  Jehovah,  and 
there  is  none  else,  God,  Elohim,  beside  Me,  God- 
Righteous,  El  Ssaddlq,  and  a  Saviour:  there  is  none 
except  Me.  Face  Me,  and  be  saved  all  ends  of  the  earth  ; 
for  I  am  God,  El,  and  there  is  none  else.  Only  in  Jehovah 
— of  Me  shall  they  say — are  righteousnesses  and  strength. 
I  am  God,  El,  and  tliere  is  none  else ;  God,  EUohim,  and 
there  is  none  liki  Me.  I  am  He ;  I  am  First,  yea,  I  am 
Last.     I,  I  have  spoken.     I  have  declared  it. 

It  is  of  advantage  to  gather  together  so  many 
passages — and  they  might  have  been  increased — from 
chs.  xliii.-xlviii.  They  let  us  see  at  a  glance  what  a  part 
the  first  personal  pronoun  plays  in  the  Divine  revela- 
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tioQ.  B«neath  every  religious  truth  is  the  unity  of 
God.  Behind  every  great  movement  is  the  personal 
initiative  and  urgency  of  God.  And  revelation  is,  in 
its  essence,  not  the  mere  publication  of  truths  about 
God,  but  the  personal  presence  and  communication  to 
men  of  God  Himself.  Three  words  are  used  for  Deity — 
H,  Doah,  Elohim — exhausting  the  Divine  terminology. 
But  besides  these,  there  is  a  formula  which  puts  the 
point  even  more  sharply  :  /  am  He.  It  was  the  habit 
of  the  Hebrew  nation,  and  indeed  of  all  Semitic  peoples, 
who  shared  their  reverent  unwillingness  to  name  the 
Deity,  to  speak  of  Him  simply  by  the  third  personal 
pronoun.  The  Book  of  Job  is  full  of  instances  of  the 
habit,  and  it  also  appears  in  many  proper  names,  as 
Eli-hu,  "  My  God-is-He,"  Abi-hu,  "  My-Father-is-He." 
Renan  adduces  the  practice  as  evidence  that  the 
Semites  were  "  naturally  monotheistic,"  • — as  evidence 
for  what  was  never  the  case  t  But  if  there  was  no 
original  Semitic  monotheism  for  this  practice  to  prove, 
we  may  yet  take  the  practice  as  evidence  for  the  person- 
ality of  the  Hebrew  God.  TTie  God  of  the  prophets 
is  not  the  it,  which  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  so  strangely 
thought  he  had  identined  in  their  writings,  and  which, 
in  philosophic  language,  that  unsophisticated  Orientals 
would  never  have  understood,  he  so  cumbrously  named 
"a  tendency  not  ourselves  that  makes  for  righteous- 


*  Reoan's  theory  gf  the  "  oslural  mosotheuni  *  of  the  Semites  «ss 
first  published  in  bis  Histoin  Jts  Lmtigttts  Sti—ittqitti  aoise  forty  years 
ago.  Nearly  every  Semitic  scholar  of  repute  found  some  occasion  or 
other  to  refute  it  But  with  Kenan's  charming  genius  for  neglecting 
an  facta  that  disturb  an  artistic  arrangement  of  his  subject,  the  o*er- 
whelming  evidence  against  the  natural  monotheism  of  the  Semite  has 
beea  ignored  by  him,  and  be  repeats  his  theory  fr—^lifftil  i>  his 
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ness."  Not  anything  like  this  is  the  God,  who  here 
urges  His  self-consciousness  upon  men.  He  says,  /  am 
He, — the  unseen  Power,  who  was  too  awful  and  too  dark 
to  be  named,  but  about  whom,  when  in  their  terror  and 
ignorance  His  worshippers  sought  to  describe  Him, 
they  assumed  that  He  was  a  Person,  and  called  Him, 
as  they  would  have  called  one  of  themselves,  by  a 
personal  pronoun.  By  the  mouth  of  His  prophet  this 
vague  and  awful  He  declares  Himself  as  /,  /,  /, — no 
mere  tendency,  but  a  living  Heart  and  urgent  Will, 
personal  character  and  force  of  initiative,  from  which 
all  tendencies  move  and  take  their  direction  and  strength. 
I  am  He. 

History  is  strewn  with  the  errors  of  those,  who  have 
sought  from  God  something  else  than  Himself.  All  the 
degradation,  even  of  the  highest  religions,  has  sprung 
from  this,  that  their  votaries  forgot  that  religion  was  a 
communion  with  God  Himself,  a  life  in  the  power  of 
His  character  and  will,  and  employed  it  as  the  mere 
communication  either  of  material  benefits  or  of  intellec- 
tual ideas.  It  has  been  the  mistake  of  millions  to  see 
in  revelation  nothing  but  the  telling  of  fortunes,  the 
recovery  of  lost  things,  decision  in  quarrels,  direction 
in  war,  or  the  bestowal  of  some  personal  favour.  Such 
are  like  the  person,  of  whom  St.  Luke  tells  us,  who 
saw  nothing  in  Christ  but  the  recoverer  of  a  bad  debt : 
Master,  speak  unto  my  brother  that  he  divide  the  inherit- 
ance with  me;  and  their  superstition  is  as  far  from  true 
faith  as  the  prodigal's  old  heart,  when  he  said,  Give  me 
the  portion  of  goods  that  falleth  unto  me,  was  from  the 
other  heart,  when,  in  his  poverty  and  woe,  he  cast 
himself  utterly  upon  his  Father:  I  will  arise  and  go  to 
my  Father,  But  no  less  a  mistake  do  those  make,  who 
seek  from  God  not  Himself,  but  only  intellectual  in- 
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fonnation.  The  first  Reformers  did  well,  who  brought 
the  common  soul  to  the  personal  grace  of  God;  but 
many  of  their  successors,  in  a  controversy,  whose  dust 
obscured  the  sun  and  allowed  them  to  see  but  the 
length  of  their  own  weapons,  used  Scripture  chiefly  as 
a  store  of  proofs  for  separate  doctrines  of  the  faith,  and 
forgot  that  God  Himself  was  there  at  alL  And  though 
in  these  days  we  seek  from  the  Bible  many  desirable 
things,  such  as  history,  philosophy,  morals,  formulas  of 
assurance  of  salvation,  the  forgiveness  of  sins,  maxims 
for  conduct,  yet  all  these  will  avail  us  little,  until  we 
Ya\t  found  behind  them  the  living  Character,  the  Will, 
the  Grace,  the  Urgency,  the  Almighty  Power,  by  trust 
in  whom  and  communion  with  whom  alone  they  are 
added  unto  us. 

Now  the  deity,  who  claims  in  these  chapters  to  be 
the  One,  Sovereign  God,  was  the  deity  of  a  little  tribe. 
/  am  Jehovah,  I  Jehovah  am  God,  I  Jehovah  am  He. 
We  cannot  too  much  impress  ourselves  with  the 
historical  wonder  of  this.  In  a  world,  which  contained 
Babylon  and  Egypt  with  their  large  empires,  Lydia 
with  all  her  wealth,  and  the  Medes  with  all  their  force  ; 
which  was  already  feeling  the  possibilities  of  the  great 
Greek  life,  and  had  the  Persians,  the  masters  of  the 
future,  upon  its  threshold, — ^it  was  the  god  of  none  of 
these,  but  of  the  obscurest  tribe  of  their  bondsmen, 
who  claimed  the  Divine  Sovereignty  for  Himself;  it 
was  the  pride  of  none  of  these,  but  the  faith  of  the 
most  despised  and,  at  its  heart,  mcst  mournful  relig;ion 
of  the  time,  which  offered  an  explanation  of  history, 
claimed  the  future  and  was  assured  that  the  biggest 
forces  of  the  world  were  working  for  its  ends.  Thms 
saith  Jehovah,  King  of  Israel,  and  his  Rtdeemtr  Jehovah 
of  HotU,  I  Firsi,  attd  I  Last;  and  beside  Me  there  is  mo 
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God.     Is  there  a  God  beside  Me  ?  yea,  then  is  no  Rock; 
I  know  not  any. 

By  itself  this  were  a  cheap  claim,  and  might  have 
been  made  by  any  idol  among  them,  were  it  not  for 
the  additional  proofs  by  which  it  is  supported.  We 
may  summarise  these  additional  proofs  as  threefold : 
Laughter,  Gospel  and  Control  of  History, — three 
marvels  in  the  experience  of  exiles.  People,  mourn- 
fullest  and  most  despised,  their  mouths  were  to  be 
filled  with  the  laughter  of  Truth's  scorn  upon  the 
idols  of  their  conquerors.  Men,  most  tormented  by 
conscience  and  filled  with  the  sense  of  sin,  they  were 
to  hear  the  gospel  of  forgiveness.  Nation,  against 
whom  all  fact  seemed  to  be  working,  their  God  told 
them,  alone  of  all  nations  of  the  world,  that  He 
controlled  for  their  sake  the  facts  of  to-day  and  the 
issues  of  to-morrow. 

2.  A  burst  of  laughter  comes  very  weirdly  out  of 
the  Exile.  But  we  have  already  seen  the  intellectual 
right  to  scorn  which  these  crashed  captives  had.  They 
were  monotheists  and  their  enemies  were  image 
worshippers.  Monotheism,  even  in  its  rudest  forms," 
raises  men  intellectually, — it  is  diiScult  to  say  by  how 
many  degrees.  Indeed,  degrees  do  not  measure  the 
mental  difference  between  an  idolater  and  him  who 
serves  with  his  mind,  as  well  as  with  all  his  heart 
and  soul,  One  God,  Maker  of  heaven  and  earth  :  it  is 
a  difference  that  is  absolute.  Israel  in  captivity  was 
conscious  of  this,  and  therefore,  although  the  souls  of 
those  sad  men  were  filled  beyond  any  in  the  world 
with  the  heaviness  of  sorrow  and  the  humility  of 
guilt,  their  proud  faces  carried  a  scorn  they  had  every 
right  to  wear,  as  the  servants  of  the  One  God.  See 
how  this  scorn  breaks  forth  ia  the  following  passage. 
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Its  text  is  corrupt,  and  its  rhj-thm,  at  this  distance 
from  the  voices  that  utter  it,  is  hardly  perceptible ; 
but  thoroughly  evident  is  its  tone  of  intellectual 
superiority,  and  the  scorn  of  it  gushes  forth  in 
impetuous,  unequal  verse,  the  force  of  which  the 
smoothness  and  dignity  of  our  Authorised  Version  has 
unfortunately  disguised. 

I. 

Formers  of  an  idol  art  all  of  them  waste, 

And  their  darlings  are  utterly  worthless  I 
And  their  confessors  * — they  I  they  see  not  and  know  not 

Enough  to  feel  shame. 
Who  has  fashioned  a  god,  or  an  image  has  cast  f 

'Tis  to  be  utterly  worthless. 
Lo  1  all  that  depend  on't  are  shamed, 

And  the  gravers  are  less  than  men  : 
Let  all  of  them  gather  and  stand. 

They  quake  and  are  shamed  in  Ike  lump. 


Iron-graver — ^he  takes  +  a  chisel, 

And  works  with  hot  coals, 

And  with  hammers  he  moulds; 

And  has  done  it  with  the  arm  of  his  strength. 

— Anon  hungers,  and  strength  goes; 

Drinks  no  water,  and  wearies  I 


*  Literally  witiussta — 1.<^  of  the  idols, 

f  This  word  is  wanting  in  the  text,  which  is  corrupt  here.  Some 
supply  the  word  sharpcneth,  imagining  that  *1*in  has  fallen  away 
from  the  beginning  of  the  verse,  through  confusion  with  the  nil' 
which  ends  the  previous  verse ;  or  they  bring  *in'  itself^  changing  it 
to  Tin.  But  evidently  71*0  thn  begins  the  verae ;  <^.  the  parallel 
OVU  Bnn  which  begins  »«r.  13. 
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Wood-graver — he  draws  a  kne, 

Marks  it  with  pencil, 

Makes  it  with  planes, 

And  with  compasses  marks  it. 

So  has  made  it  the  build  of  a  mam. 

To  a  grace  that  is  human — 

To  inhabit  a  house,  cutting  it  cedars* 

4- 
Or  one  takes  an  ilex  or  oak, 

And  picks  Jor  himself  from  the  trees  of  the  wood; 
One  has  planted  a  pine,  and  the  rain  makes  it  big, 
And  'tis  therefor  a  man  to  bum. 
And  one  has  taken  of  it,  and  been  warmed; 
Yea,  kindles  and  bakes  bread, — 
Yea,  works  out  a  god,  and  has  worshipped  it  I 
Has  made  it  an  idol,  and  bows  down  before  it/ 
Part  of  it  bums  he  withfrt, 
Upon  part  eats  flesh, 
Roasts  roast  and  is  full; 
Yea,  warms  him  and  saith, 
"  Aha,  I  am  wartn,  have  seenfirtl" 
And  the  rest  of  it — to  a  god  he  has  made — to  his  tmagt  /  ^ 
He  bows  to  it,  worships  it,  prays  to  it. 
And  says,  "  Save  me,  for  my  god  art  thou  I  * 

S- 
They  know  not  and  deem  not  t 

For  He  hath  bedaubed,  past  seeing,  tJutt  eyes. 

Past  thinking,  their  hearts. 

And  none  takes  to  heart. 


'Here,  again,  the  text  is  ancertain.     With  some  critics  I  luv« 
borrowed  for  this  venc  the  firat  three  words  of  the  following  vent. 
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Niither  has  knowledge  nor  sense  to  say, 

"  Part  of  it  burned  I  in  fire — 

Yea,  have  baked  bread  on  its  coals. 

Do  roast  flesh  that  I  eat,— 

And  the  rest  o't,  to  a  Disgust  should  I  make  d? 

The  trunk  of  a  tree  should  I  worship  ?  " 

Herder  of  ashes,'  a  duped  heart  has  sent  him  astray, 

That  he  cannot  deliver  his  soul,  neither  say, 

"  Is  there  not  a  lie  in  my  right  hand  ?  " 

Is  not  the  prevailing  note  in  these  verses  surprise  at 
the  mental  condition  of  an  idol-worshipper  ?  They  see 
not  and  know  not  enough  to  /eel  shame.  None  takes  it  to 
heart,  neither  has  knowledge  nor  sense  to  say.  Part  of  it  1 
have  burned  in  fire  .  .  .  and  the  rest,  should  I  make  it  a 
god?  This  intellectual  confidence,  breaking  out  into 
scorn,  is  the  second  great  token  of  truth,  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  religion  of  this  poor  slave  of  a  people. 

3.  The  third  token  is  its  moral  character.  The 
intellectual  truth  of  a  religion  would  go  for  little,  bad 
the  religion  nothing  to  say  to  man's  moral  sense — did 
it  not  concern  itself  with  his  sins,  had  it  no  redemption 
for  his  guUt.  Now,  the  chapters  before  us  are  full  of 
judgement  and  mercy.  If  they  have  scorn  for  the  idols, 
they  have  doom  for  sin,  and  grace  for  the  sinner.  They 
arc  no  mere  political  manifesto  for  the  occasion,  declar- 
ing how  Israel  shall  be  liberated  from  Babylon.  They 
are  a  gospel  for  sinners  in  all  time.  By  this  they  farther 
accredit  themselves  as  a  universal  religion. 

God  is  omnipotent,  yet  He  can  do  nothing  for  Israel 
till  Israel  put  away  their  sins.  Those  sins,  and  not  the 
people's  captivity,  arc  the  Deity's  chief  concern.     Sin 


*  Pslups  yMbr  «•  atkm, 
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has  been  at  the  bottom  of  their  whole  adversity.  This  i% 
brought  out  with  all  the  versatility  of  conscience  itself. 
Israel  and  their  God  have  been  at  variance ;  their  sin 
has  been,  what  conscience  feels  the  most,  a  sin  against 
love.  Yet  not  upon  Me  hast  thou  called,  O  Jacob  ;  how 
hast  thou  been  wearied  with  Me,  O  Israel.  .  .  .  I  have 
not  made  thee  to  slave  with  offerings,  nor  wearied  thee 
with  incense  .  .  .  but  thou  hast  made  Me  to  slave  with 
thy  Sins,  thou  hast  wearied  Me  with  thine  iniquities 
(xliiL  22-24).  So  God  sets  their  sins,  where  men  most 
see  the  blackness  of  their  guilt,  in  the  face  of  His  love. 
And  now  He  challenges  conscience.  Put  Me  in  remem- 
brance; let  us  come  to  judgement  together;  indict,  that 
thou  mayest  be  justified  {ver.  26).  But  it  had  been  agelong 
and  original  sin.  Thy  father,  the  first  had  sinned;  yea, 
thy  representative  men — literally  interpreters,  mediators — 
had  transgressed  against  Me.  Therefore  did  I  profane 
consecrated  princes,  and  gave  Jacob  to  the  ban,  and 
Israel  to  reviling  (w.  27,  28).  The  Exile  itself  was  but 
an  episode  in  a  tragedy,  which  began  far  back  with 
Israel's  history.  And  so  ch.  xlviii.  repeats:  I  knew  that 
thou  dost  deed  very  treacherously,  and  Transgressor- 
from-the-womb  do  they  call  thee  (ver.  8),  And  then  there 
comes  the  sad  note  of  what  might  have  been.  O  that 
thou  hadst  hearkened  to  My  commandments  !  then  had  thy 
peace  been  as  the  river,  and  thy  righteousness  as  the  waves 
of  the  sea  (ver.  18).  As  broad  Euphrates  thou  shouldst 
have  lavishly  rolled,  and  flashed  to  the  sun  like  a 
summer  sea.  But  now,  hear  what  is  left.  There  is  no 
peace,  saith  Jehovah,  to  the  wicked  (ver.  22). 

Ah,  it  is  no  dusty  stretch  of  ancient  history,  no  long- 
extinct  volcano  upon  the  far  waste  of  Asian  politics,  to 
which  we  are  led  by  the  writings  of  the  Exile.  Bui 
they  treat  of  man's  perennial  trouble ;  and  conscience, 
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that  never  dies,  speaks  through  their  old-fashioned 
letters  and  figures  with  words  we  feel  like  swords.  And 
therefore,  still,  whether  they  be  psalms  or  prophecies, 
they  stand  like  some  ancient  minster  in  the  modem 
world, — where,  on  each  new  soiled  day,  till  time  ends, 
the  heavy  heart  of  man  may  be  helped  to  read  itself, 
and  lift  up  its  guilt  for  mercy. 

They  are  the  confessional  of  the  woild,  but  they 
are  also  its  gospel,  and  the  altar  where  f  jigiveness  is 
sealed.  /,  even  /,  am  He  that  bloUeth  out  thy  transgres- 
sions/or Mine  otvn  sake,  and  will  not  remember  thy  sins. 
O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  Me.  I  have  blotted 
out  as  a  thick  cloud  thy  transgressions,  and  as  a  cloud  thy 
sins;  turn  unto  Me,  for  I  have  redeemed  thee.  Israel 
shall  be  saved  by  Jehovah  with  an  everlasting  salvation; 
ye  shall  not  be  ashamed  nor  confounded  world  without 
end.*  Now,  when  we  remember  who  the  God  is,  who 
thus  speaks, — not  merely  One  who  flings  the  word  of 
pardon  from  the  sublime  height  of  His  holiness,  but,  as 
we  saw,  speaks  it  from  the  midst  of  all  His  own  passion 
and  struggle  under  His  people's  sins, — then  with  what 
assurance  does  His  word  come  home  to  the  heart.  What 
honour  and  obligation  to  righteousness  does  the  pardon 
of  such  a  God  put  upon  our  hearts.  One  understands 
why  Ambrose  sent  Augustine,  after  his  conversion,  first 
to  these  prophecies. 

4,  The  fourth  token,  which  these  chapters  offer  for 
the  religion  of  Jehovah,  is  the  claim  they  make  for  it  to 
interpret  and  to  control  history.  There  are  two  verbs, 
which  are  frequently  repeated  throughout  the  chapters, 
and  which  are  given  together  in  ch.  xliii.  12  :  I  have  pub- 
lished and  I  have  saved.     These  are  the  two  acts  by 


•  Cbt.  zUii.  3$;  sUv.  ai,  u  ;  shr.  17. 
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which  Jehovah  proves  His  solitary  divinity  over  against 
the  idols. 

The  publishing,  of  course,  is  the  same  prediction,  of 
which  ch.  xli.  spoke.  It  is  publishing  in  former  times 
things  happening  now ;  it  is  publishing  now  things  tlial 
are  rtill  to  happen.  And  who,  like  Afe,  calls  out  and 
publishes  it,  and  sets  it  in  order  for  Me,  since  I  appointed 
the  ancient  people  ?  and  the  things  that  are  coming,  nnJ 
that  shall  come,  let  them  publish.  Tremble  not,  nor  fear  : 
did  I  not  long  ago  cause  thee  to  heart  and  I  published,  and 
ye  are  My  witnesses,  fs  there  a  God  beside  Me?  nay, 
there  is  no  Rock ;  I  know  none  (xliv.  7,  8). 

The  two  go  together,  the  doing  of  wonderful  and 
saving  acts  for  His  people  and  the  publishing  of  thera 
before  they  come  to  pass.  Israel's  past  is  full  of  such  acts. 
Ch.  xliii.  instances  the  delivery  from  Egypt  (vv.  16,  17), 
but  immediately  proceeds  (w.  18,  19):  Remember  ye  not 
the  former  things —here  our  old  friend  ri'shondth  occurs 
again,  but  this  time  means  simply  previous  events — 
neither  consider  the  things  of  old.  Behold,  I  am  doing  a 
new  thing;  even  now  it  springs  forth.  Shall  ye  not 
know  it  f  Yea,  I  will  set  in  the  wilderness  a  way,  in  tfu 
desert  rivers.  And  of  this  new  event  of  the  R,eturn, 
and  of  others  which  will  follow  from  it,  like  the  building 
of  Jerusalem,  the  chapters  insist  over  and  over  again, 
that  they  are  the  work  of  Jehovah,  who  is  therefore  a 
Saviour  God.  But  what  better  proof  can  be  given,  that 
these  saving  facts  are  indeed  His  own  and  part  of  His 
counsel,  than  that  He  foretold  them  by  His  messengers 
and  prophets  to  Israel, — of  which  previous  publication 
His  people  are  the  witnesses.  IVho  among  the  peoples 
can  publish  thus,  and  let  us  hear  pndictionsf—iigain 
n'shontih,  things  ahcad'^-Ut  them  bring  their  witnesses, 
that  they  may  be  justifitd,  and  Itt  thtm  hear  and  scty, 
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Truth.  Ye  art  my  witnesses,  saith  Jehovah,  to  Israel 
(xliii.  g,  10).  /  hai>e  published,  and  I  have  saved,  and  I 
have  shewed,  and  there  was  no  strange  god  among  you; 
therefore — because  Jehovah  was  notoriously  the  only 
God  who  had  to  do  with  them  during  all  this  prediction 
and  fulfilment  of  prediction — ye  are  witnesses  for  Me, 
saith  Jehovah,  that  I  am  God  {id.  ver.  12).  The  meaning 
of  all  this  is  plain.  Jehovah  is  God  alone,  because  He 
is  directly  effective  in  history  for  the  salvation  of  His 
people,  and  because  He  has  published  beforehand  what 
He  will  do.  The  great  instance  of  this,  which  the 
prophecy  adduces,  is  the  present  movement  towards 
the  liberation  of  the  people,  of  which  movement  Cyrus 
is  the  most  conspicuous  factor.  Of  this  xlv.  19  ff.  says : 
Not  in  secret  have  I  spoken,  in  a  place  of  the  land  oj 
darkness.  I  have  not  said  to  the  seed  of  Jacoh,  In  vanity 
seek  ye  Me.  I  Jehovah  am  a  speaker  of  righteousness,* 
a  publisher  of  things  that  are  straight.  Be  gathered  and 
come  in  ;  draw  together,  ye  survivors  of  the  nations :  they 
have  no  knowledge  that  carry  about  the  log  of  their  image, 
and  are  suppliants  to  a  god  that  cannot  save.  Publish, 
and  bring  it  here;  nay,  let  them  advise  together;  who 
made  this  to  be  heard, — that  is,  w/to  published  this, — of 
ancient  lime  ?  Who  published  this  of  old  f  I  JehovaJi, 
and  there  is  none  God  beside  Me:  a  God  righteous, — 
that  is,  consistent,  true  to  His  published  word, — and  a 
Saviour,  there  is  none  beside  Me.  Here  we  have  joined 
together  the  sanie  ideas  as  in  xliii.  12.  There  /  have 
declared  and  saved  is  equivalent  to  a  God  righteous  and  a 
Saviour  here  Only  in  Jehovah  are  righteousnesses,  that 
is,  fidelity  to  His  anciently  published  purposes;  and 
strength,  that  is,  capacity  to  carry  these  purposes  out 


*  Sec  ch.  xiv.  of  this  voli 
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in  history.  God  is  righteous  because,  according  to 
another  verse  in  the  same  prophecy  (xliv.  26),  He 
confittneth  the  word  of  His  servant,  and  the  advice  of 
His  messettgets   He  fulfilleth. 

Now  the  question  has  been  asked,  To  what  predic- 
tions does  the  prophecy  allude  as  being  fulfilled  in  those 
days  when  Cjrrus  was  so  evidently  advancing  to  the 
overthrow  of  Babylon  ?  Before  answering  this  question 
it  is  well  to  note,  that,  for  the  most  part,  the  prophet 
speaks  in  general  terms.  He  gives  no  hint  to  justify 
that  unfounded  belief,  to  which  so  many  think  it 
necessary  to  ding,  that  Cyrus  was  actually  named  by 
a  prophet  of  Jehovah  years  before  he  appeared.  Had 
such  a  prediction  existed,  we  can  have  no  doubt  that 
our  prophet  would  now  have  appealed  to  it.  No :  he 
evidently  refers  only  to  those  numerous  and  notorious 
predictions  by  Isaiah,  and  by  Jeremiah,  of  the  return  of 
Israel  from  exile  after  a  certain  and  fixed  period.  Those 
were  now  coming  to  pass. 

But  from  this  new  day  Jehovah  also  predicts  for  the 
days  to  come,  and  He  does  this  very  particularly,  xliv.  26, 
IVho  is  saying  0/  /ertisalcm,  She  shall  be  inhabited;  and 
0/ the  cities  o/Judah,  They  shall  be  built ;  and  0/ her  waste 
places,  I  will  raise  them  up.  Who  saith  to  the  deep,  Be  dry, 
and  thy  rivers  I  will  dry  up.  Who  saith  of  Konsh,  My 
Shepherd,  and  all  My  pleasure  he  shall  fulfil:  even  saying 
of  Jerusalem,  She  shall  be  built,  and  the  Temple  shall  be 
founded. 

Thus,  backward  and  forward,  yesterday,  to-day  and 
for  ever,  Jehovah's  hand  is  upon  history.  He  controls 
it :  it  is  the  fulfilment  of  His  ancient  purpose.  By 
predictions  made  long  ago  and  fulfilled  to-day,  by  the 
readiness  to  predict  to-day  what  will  happen  to-morrow, 
He  is  surely  God  and  God  alone.     Singular  fact,  that 
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in  that  day  of  great  empires,  confident  in  their  re- 
sources, and  with  the  future  so  near  their  grasp,   it 
should  be  the  God  of  a  little  people,  cut  off  from  their 
history,  servile  and  seemingly  spent,  who  should  take 
the  big  things  of  earth — Egypt,  Ethiopia,  Seba — and 
speak  of  them  as  counters  to  be  given  in  exchange  for 
His  people ;  who  should  speak  of  such  a  people  as  the 
chief  lieirs  of  the  future,  the  indispensable  ministers  of 
mankind.     The  claim  has  two  Divine  features.     It  is 
unique,  and  history  has  vindicated  it     It  is  unique:  no 
other  religion,  in  that  or  in  any  other  time,  has  so  ration- 
ally explained  past  history  or  laid  out  the  ages  to  come 
I  upon  the  lines  of  a  purpose  so  definite,  so  rational,  so 
I  beneficent — a  purpose  so  worthy  of  the  One  God  and 
[Creator   of  alL     And  it    has  been  vindicated:    Israel 
I  returned  to  their  own  land,  resumed  the  development 
I  of  their  calling,  and,  after  the  centuries  came  and  went, 
fulfilled  the  promise  that  they  should  be  the  religious 
'  teachers  of  mankind.     The  long  delay  of  this  fulfilment 
surely  but  testifies  the  more  to  the  Divine  foresight  of 
the  promise ;  to  the  patience,  which  nature,  as  well  as 
I  history,  reveals  to  be,  as  much  as  omnipotence,  a  mark 
'  of  Deity. 

These,  then,  are  the  four  points,  upon  which  the 
religion  of  Israel  oflTers  itself.  First,  it  is  the  force  of 
'  the  character  and  grace  of  a  personal  God ;  ucond,  it 
speaks  with  a  high  intellectual  confidence,  whereof  its 
scorn  is  here  the  chief  mark ;  third,  it  is  intensely  moral, 
making  man's  sin  its  chief  concern;  and  fourth,  it 
claims  the  control  of  history,  and  history  has  justified 
the  claim. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

CYRUS. 

Uaiah  zli.  1^  a5;  zliv.  aS-xW.  13  ;  xlvL  11 ;  mlvKL  14,  I^ 

CYRUS,  the  Persian,  is  the  only  man  outside  the 
covenant  and  people  of  Israel,  who  is  yet  en- 
titled the  Lord's  Shepherd,  and  the  Lord's  Messiah 
or  Christ.  He  is,  besides,  the  only  great  personality, 
of  whom  both  the  Bible  and  Greek  literature  treat  at 
length  and  with  sympathy.  Did  we  know  nothing 
more  of  him  than  this,  the  heathen  who  received  the 
most  sacred  titles  of  Revelation,  the  one  man  in  history 
who  was  the  cynosure  of  both  Greece  and  Judah,  could 
not  fail  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest  to  us.  But  apart 
from  the  way,  in  which  he  impressed  the  Greek 
imagination  and  was  interpreted  by  the  Hebrew 
conscience,  we  have  an  amount  of  historical  evidence 
about  Cyrus,  which,  if  it  dissipates  the  beautiful 
legends  told  of  his  origin  and  his  end,  confirms  most 
of  what  is  written  of  his  character  by  Herodotus  and 
Xenophon,  and  all  of  what  is  described  as  his  career 
by  the  prophet  whom  we  are  studying.  Whether  of 
his  own  virtue,  or  as  being  the  leader  of  a  new  race 
of  men  at  the  fortunate  moment  of  their  call,  Cyrus 
lifted  himself,  from  the  lowest  of  royal  stations,  to 
a  conquest  and  an  empire  achieved  by  only  two  or 
three  others  in  the  history  of  the  world.     Originally 
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but  the  prince  of  Anshan,  or  Anran,*^ — a  territory 
of  uncertain  size  at  the  head  of  the  Persian  Gulf, — 
he  brought  under  his  sway,  by  policy  or  war,  the 
large  and  vigorous  nations  of  the  Medes  and  Persians ; 
he  overthrew  the  Lydiail  kingdom,  and  subjugated 
Asia  Minor ;  he  so  impressed  the  b^:inning5  of  Greek 
life,  that,  with  all  their  own  great  men,  the  Greeks 
never  ceased  to  regard  this  Persian  as  the  ideal  king ; 
be  captured  Babylon,  the  throne  of  the  ancient  East, 
and  thus  effected  the  transfer  of  empire  from  the 
Semitic  to  the  Aryan  stock.  He  also  satisfied  the 
peoples,  whom  he  had  beaten,  with  his  rule,  and 
orgajiised  his  realms  with  a  thoroughness  unequalled 
over  so  vast  an  extent  till  the  rise  of  the  Roman 
Empire. 

We  have  scarcely  any  cootemporary  or  nearly 
contemporary  evidence  about  his  persooality.  But  his 
achievements  testify  to  extraordinary  genius,  and  his 
character  was  the  admiration  of  all  antiquity.  To 
Greek  Kterature  Cyrus  was  the  Prince  pre-eminent, — 
set  forth  as  the  model  for  education  in  cfaildbood,  self- 
restraint  in  youth,  just  and  powerAil  government  in 
manhood.  Most  of  what  we  read  of  him  in  Xenopbon's 
Cyropadia  is,  of  course,  romance ;  but  the  very  £act, 
that,  tike  oar  own  King  Arthur,  Cyrus  was  used  as 
a  mirror  to  flash  great  ideals  down  tbe  ages,  pros-es 
that  there  was  with  him  native  brilliance  and  width  of 
surface  as  weD  as  fortunate  eminence  of  position.  He 
owed  much  to  the  virtue  of  his  race:  Rotten  as  the 
later  Persians  have  becoose,  tbe  oatioo  in  those  days 
impressed  its  enemies  with  its  truthfulness,  purity  and 

*  hhlifa^  by  Ocfatzadi  m  East,  VUltrj  u  Weat,  ami  WmcUer 
a  N«1l^  Elaa.    Cywmt,  tboa(k  reagBung  hicre,  wmM  a  pare 
lor  aaacf  the  rofi  hooae  of  Hiria 
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vigour.  But  the  man,  who  not  only  led  such  a  nation, 
and  was  their  darling,  but  combined  under  his  sceptre, 
'm  equal  discipline  and  contentment,  so  many  other 
ind  diverse  peoples,  so  many  powerful  and  ambitious 
rulers,  cannot  have  been  merely  the  best  specimen  of 
his  own  nation's  virtue,  but  must  have  added  to  this, 
at  least  much  of  the  original  qualities — humanity, 
breadth  of  mind,  sweetness,  patience  and  genius  for 
managing  men — which  his  sympathetic  biographer 
imputes  to  him  in  so  heroic  a  degree.  It  is  evident 
that  the  Cyropadia  is  ignorant  of  many  facts  about 
Cyrus,  and  must  have  taken  conscious  liberties  with 
many  more,  but  nobody — who,  on  the  one  hand,  is 
aware  of  what  Cyrus  effected  upwn  the  world,  and 
who,  on  the  other,  can  appreciate  that  it  was  possible 
for  a  foreigner  (who,  nevertheless,  had  travelled  through 
most  of  the  scenes  of  Cyrus'  career)  to  form  this  rich 
conception  of  him  more  than  a  century  after  his  death 
— can  doubt  that  the  Persian's  character  (due  allow- 
ance being  made  for  hero-worship)  must  have  been  in 
the  main  as  Xenophon  describes  it. 

Yet  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  our  Scripture  states 
not  one  moral  or  religious  virtue  as  the  qualification  of 
this  Gentile  to  the  title  of  Jehovah's  Messiah.  We 
search  here  in  vain  for  any  gleam  of  appreciation  of 
that  character,  which  drew  the  admiring  eyes  of 
Greece.  In  the  whole  range  of  our  prophecy  there  is 
not  a  single  adjective,  expressing  a  moral  virtue,  applied 
to  Cyrus.  The  righteousness,  which  so  many  passages 
associate  with  his  name,  is  attributed,  not  to  him,  but 
to  God's  calling  of  him,  and  does  not  imply  justice  or 
any  similai  quality,  but  is,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see 
when  we  examine  the  remarkable  use  of  this  word  in 
Second  Isaiah,  a  mixture  of  good  faith  and  thoroughness. 
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— all-rightness.*  The  one  passage  of  our  prophet,  in 
which  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  that  Jehovah 
makes  a  religious  claim  to  Cyrus,  as  if  the  Persian 
were  a  monotheist — ke  calleth  on  My  name — is,  as  we 
have  seen.t  too  uncertain,  both  in  text  and  rendering, 
to  have  anything  built  upon  it.  Indeed,  no  Hebrew 
could  have  justly  praised  this  Persian's  faith,  who  called 
himself  the  "  servant  of  Merodach,"  and  in  his  public 
proclamations  to  Babylonia  ascribed  to  the  Babylonian 
gods  his  power  to  enter  their  city.J  Cyrus  was  very 
probably  the  pious  ruler,  described  by  Xenophon,  but 


•  The  panllel  which  Professor  S«yce  (Frtah  Lighlfrom  tMt  Andntt 
MonumtHts,  p.  147)  draws  between  the  sUtement  of  the  Cynis- 
cyUnder,  that  Cyrus  "  governed  in  justice  and  righteousness,  and  was 
righteous  in  hand  and  heart,"  and  Isa.  xlv.  13,  "  Jehovah  raised  him 
up  in  righteousness,"  is  therefore  utterly  unreal.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  see  how  ihc  Deputy-Professor  of  Comparative  Philology  at  Oxford 
could  have  been  reminded  of  the  one  passage  by  the  other,  for  in 
Isa.  xlv.  13  righltousnta  neither  is  used  of  Cyrus,  oor  signifies 
the  moral  virtue  which  it  does  on  the  cylinder. 

t  See  note  to  ch.  vii. 

X  The  following  are  extracts  from  the  Cylinder  of  Cyrus  (see 
Sayce's  Fnsh  Light  from  tin  AtwUnt  Monummti,  pp.  13&-140) : — 
"Cjrrus,  king  of  Elam,  he  (Merodach)  proclaimed  by  name  for  the 
sovereignty.  .  .  .  Whom  he  bad  conquered  with  his  hand,  he 
governed  in  justice  and  righteousness.  Merodach,  the  great  lord,  the 
restorer  of  his  people,  beheld  with  joy  the  deeds  of  his  vicegerent, 
who  was  righteous  in  hand  and  heart.  To  Babylon  he  summoned  his 
march,  and  he  bade  him  take  the  road  to  Babylon ;  lilce  a  friend  and 
a  comrade  he  went  at  his  side.  Without  fighting  or  battle  he  caused 
him  to  enter  into  Babylon,  his  city  of  Babylon  feared.  The  god  .  .  . 
has  in  goodness  drawn  nigh  to  him,  has  made  strong  his  name.  I 
Cyrus  ...  I  entered  Babylon  in  peace.  .  .  .  Merodach  the  great 
lord  (cheered)  the  heart  of  his  servant  ...  My  vast  armies  he 
manhalled  peacefully  in  the  midst  of  Babylon ;  throughout  Sumer 
and  Accad  X  had  no  revilers.  ,  .  ,  Accad,  Marad,  etc.,  1  lestored  the 
gods  who  dwelt  within  them  to  their  places  ...  all  their  peoples  I 
•isKmbled  and  1  restored  their  lands.  And  the  gods  of  Sumer  and 
Accad  whom  Nabonidoa,  to  the  anger  of  the  lord  of  god'  (Merodach^, 
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he  was  no  monotheist.  And  our  prophet  denies  all 
religious  sympathy  between  him  and  Jehovah,  in  words 
too  strong  to  be  misunderstood  :  /  woo  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  known  Me.  .  .  .  I  gird  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  known  Me  (ch.  xlv.  4,  5). 

On  what,  then,  ia  the  Divine  election  of  Cyrus 
grounded  by  our  prophet,  if  not  upon  his  character 
and  his  faith  ?  Simply  and  barely  upon  God's 
sovereignty  and  will.  That  is  the  impressive  lesson 
of  the  passage :  /  am  Jehovah,  Maker  0/ everything ;  that 
stretch  forth  the  heavens  alone,  and  spread  the  earth  by 
Myselj  ,  .  .  that  say  of  Koresh,  My  shepherd,  and  all 
My  pleasure  he  shall  accomplish  (xliv.  24,  28).  Cyrus  is 
Jehovah's,  because  all  things  are  Jehovah's ;  of  what- 
soever character  or  faith  they  be,  they  are  His  and  for 
His  uses.  I  am  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else:  Former 
of  light  and  Creator  of  darkness.  Maker  of  peace  and 
Creator  of  evil;  I,  Jehovah,  Maker  of  all  these.  God's 
sovereignty  could  not  be  more  broadly  stated.  All 
things,  irrespective  of  their  character,  are  from  Him 
and  for  His  ends.  But  what  end  is  dearer  to  the 
Almighty,  what  has  He  more  plainly  declared,  than 
that  His  people  *  shall  be  settled  again  in  their  own 
land  ?  For  this  He  will  use  the  fittest  force.  The 
return  of  Israel  to  Palestine  is  a  political  event, 
requiring   political  power ;  and    the  greatest  political 


had  broaght  into  Babylon,  t  settled  ia  peace  in  their  sanctuaries  by 
command  of  Merodach,  the  great  lord.  In  the  goodness  of  their 
hearts  may  all  the  gods  whom  I  have  brought  into  their  strong 
places  daily  intercede  before  Bel  and  Nebo,  that  they  should  grant 
me  length  of  -dasrs ;  may  they  bless  my  projects  with  prosperity, 
and  may  they  say  to  Merodach  my  lord,  that  Cyrus  the  king,  thy 
worshipper,  and  Kambyses  his  son  (deserve  his  favour)." 

*  Why  so  sovereign  a  God  should  be  in  such  peculiar  relations  with 
ooe  people,  we  will  try  to  see  in  ch.  zv.  of  this  volume. 
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powtr  of  the  day  is  Cyrus.  Therefore,  by  His  prophet, 
the  .\lmighty  declares  Cyrus  to  be  His  people's  deliverer, 
His  own  anointed.  Thus  saiik  Jehovah  to  His  Messiah,  to 
Koresk:  .  .  .  That  thou  mayesl  know  that  I  am  Jehovah, 
Caller  of  thee  by  thy  name,  God  of  JsraeJ,  for  the  sakt 
of  My  servant  Jacob  and  Israel  My  chosen.  And  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name.  I  have  wooed  thee,  though  thou 
hast  not  known  Me  (zlv.  t,  3,  4). 

Now  to  this  designation  of  Cyrus,  as  the  Messiah, 
great  objections  rose  fron)  Israel  We  can  under- 
stand them.  People,  who  have  fallen  from  a  glorious 
past,  ding  passionately  to  its  precedents.  All  the 
ancient  promises  of  a  deliverer  for  Israel  represented 
him  as  springing  from  the  house  of  David.  The  de- 
liverance, too,  was  to  have  come  by  miracle,  or  by  the 
impression  of  the  people's  own  hoUness  upon  their 
oppressors.  The  Lord  Himself  was  to  have  made  bare 
His  arm  and  Israel  to  go  forth  in  the  pride  of  His  favour, 
as  in  the  days  of  Elgypt  and  the  Red  Sea.  But  this 
delivers,  who  was  announced,  was  alien  to  the  common- 
v.ealth  of  Israel ;  and  not  by  some  miracle  was  the 
people's  exodus  promised,  but  as  the  effect  of  hi< 
imperial  word — a  minor  incident  in  his  policy  I  The 
precedents  and  the  pride  of  Israel  called  out  against 
such  a  scheme  of  salvation,  and  the  murmurs  of  the 
people  rose  against  the  word  of  God. 

Sternly  replies  the  Almighty :  Woe  to  him  thai 
strivetk  with  his  Moulder,  a  potsherd  among  the  potsherds 
of  the  ground!  Saith  clay  to  its  moulder,  fVhat 
doest  thou  ?  or  thy  work  of  thee,  No  hands  hath  he  ? 
Woe  to  him  that  saith  to  a  father.  What  begeitest  thou  ? 
or  to  a  woman,  With  what  travailest  thou  ?  Thus  saitk 
Jehovah,  Holy  of  Israel  and  his  Moulder:  The  tkinga 
that  an  coming  ask  of  Me;  concerning  My  sons,  mid 
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coHcerttiiig  the  work  of  My  hands,  commami  ye  Me  I  1 
have  made  Earth*  and  created  man  upon  her:  I,  My 
hands,  have  stretched  Heaven,  and  all  its  host  have  I 
ordered.  In  that  universal  providence,  this  Cyrus  is  but 
an  incident.  I  have  stirred  him  up  in  righteousness,  and  all 
his  ways  shall  I  make  level.  He — enjphatic — shall  build 
My  City,  and  My  Captivity  he  shall  send  off — not  for  price 
and  not  for  reward,  saith  Jehovah  of  Hosts  (xlv.  9-13). 

To  this  bare  fiat,  the  passages  referring  to  Cyrus  in 
ch.  xlvi.  and  ch.  xlviii.  add  scarcely  anything.  /  am 
God,  and  there  is  none  like  Me.  .  .  .  Who  say.  My  counsel 
shall  stand,  and  all  My  pleasure  will  I  perform.  IVho 
call  from  the  sunrise  a  Bird-of-prey,  from  a  land  far-off 
the  Man  of  My  counsel.  Yea,  I  have  spoken,  yea,  I  will 
bring  it  to  pass.  I  have  formed,  yea,  will  do  it  (xlvi.  9, 
10,  11).  Bird-of-prey  here  has  been  thought  to  have 
reference  to  the  eagle,  which  was  the  standard  of  Cyrus. 
But  it  reters  to  Cyrus  himself.  What  God  sees  in  this 
man  to  fulfil  His  purpose  is  swift,  resistless  force.  Not 
his  character,  but  his  swoop  is  useful  for  the  Almighty's 
end.  Again:  Be  gathered,  all  of  you,  and  hearken  ;  who 
among  them  halh  publislted  these  things  ?  Jehovah  hath 
loved  him :  he  will  do  His  pleasure  on  Babel,  and  his  arm 
sliall  be  on  the  Chaldeans.  I,  I  have  spoken;  yea,  I  have 
called  him :  I  have  brought  him,  and  mil  cause  his  way  to 
prosper,  or,  /  will  pioneer  his  way  (xlviii.  14,  15).  This 
verb  to  cause  to  prosper  is  one  often  used  by  our  prophet, 
but  nowhere  more  appropriately  to  its  original  meaning, 
than  here,  where  it  is  used  of  a  way.  The  word  signifies 
to  cut  through ;  then  to  ford  a  river — there  is  no  word  for 
bridge  in  Hebrew ;  then  to  go  on  well,  prosper.^ 

*  Earth  here  without  the  article,  but  plainly  llu  tarth,  and  not  Om 
kPtJ  of  Judah. 

f  C/,  with  thia  Hebrew  word  trJTt  the  Greek  rpatvwmr,  to  beat  «r 
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In  all  these  passages,  then,  there  is  no  word  about 
character.  Cyrus  is  neither  chosen  for  his  character  nor 
said  to  be  endowed  with  one.  But  that  he  is  there,  and 
that  he  does  so  much,  is  due  simply  to  this,  that  God 
has  chosen  him.  And  what  he  is  endowed  with  is  force, 
push,  swiftness,  irresistibleness.  He  is,  in  short,  not  a 
character,  but  a  tool ;  and  God  makes  no  apK>logy  for 
using  him  but  this,  that  he  has  the  qualities  of  a  tool 

Now  we  cannot  help  being  struck  with  the  contrast 
of  all  this,  the  Hebrew  view  of  Cyrus,  with  the  well- 
known  Greek  views  of  him.  To  the  Greeks  he  is  first 
and  foremost  a  character.  Xenophon,  and  Herodotus 
almost  as  much  as  Xenophon,  are  less  concerned  with 
what  Cyrus  did  than  with  what  he  was.  He  is  the 
King,  the  ideal  ruler.  It  is  his  simplicity,  his  purity, 
his  health,  his  wisdom,  his  generosity,  his  moral 
influence  upon  men,  that  attract  the  Greeks,  and  they 
conceive  that  he  cannot  be  too  brightly  painted  in  his 
virtues,  if  so  he  may  serve  for  an  example  to  following 
generations.  But  bring  Cyrus  out  of  the  light  of  the 
eyes  of  this  hero-worshipping  people,  that  light  that 
has  so  gilded  his  native  virtues,  into  the  shadow  of  the 
austere  Hebrew  faith,  and  the  brilliance  is  quenched. 
He  still  moves  forcibly,  but  his  character  is  neutral 
Scripture  emphasizes  only  his  strength,  his  sen,'iceable- 
ness,  his  success  :  IVJiose  right  hand  I  have  holden,  to 
subdue  nations  before  him,  and  I  will  loosen  the  loins  of 
fangs;  to  open  doors  before  him,  and  gates  shall  not  be  shut. 
I  will  go  be/ore  thee,  and  make  the  rugged  places  plain. 
I  will  shiver  doors  of  brass,  and  bars  of  iron  will  I 
sunder  (zlv.  1, 2).  That  Cyrus  is  doing  a  work  in  God's 
band  and  for  God's  end,  and  therefore  forcibly,  and  sure 

cut*  way  through  like  pioneers;  Chen  to  forward  a  work,  advmoot^ 
prowler  (Luke  ii.  5J ;  GaL  i.  14 ;  a  TioL  iL  16). 
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of  success — that  is  all  the  interest  Scripture  takes  in 
Cyrus. 

Observe  the  difference.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
two  nations.  The  Greek  views  Cyrus  as  an  exam- 
ple; therefore  cannot  too  abundantly  multiply  his 
morality.  The  Hebrew  views  him  as  a  tool ;  but  with 
a  tool  you  are  not  anxious  about  its  moral  character, 
you  only  desire  to  be  convinced  of  its  force  and  its 
fitness.  The  Greek  mind  is  careful  to  unfold  the 
noble  humanity  of  the  man, — a  humanity  universally 
and  eternally  noble.  By  the  side  of  that  imperishable 
picture  of  him,  how  meagre  to  Greek  eyes  would  have 
seemed  the  temp>orary  occasion,  for  which  the  Hebrew 
claimed  that  Cyrus  had  been  raised  up — to  lead  the 
petty  Jewish  tribe  back  to  their  own  obscure  corner  of 
the  earth.  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  bad  you  told 
them  that  this  was  the  chief  commission  of  Cyrus  from 
God,  to  restore  the  Jews  to  Palestine,  would  have 
laughed.  "  Identify  him,  forsooth,  with  those  pro- 
vincial interests  I  "  they  would  have  said.  "  He  was 
meant,  we  lift  him  up,  for  mankind  I " 

What  judgement  are  we  to  pass  on  these  two  charac- 
teristic pictures  of  Cyrus  ?  What  lessons  are  we  to 
draw  from  their  contrast  ? 

Tbdy  do  not  contradict,  but  in  many  particulars 
they  corroborate  one  another.  Cyrus  would  not  have 
been  the  efficient  weapon  in  the  Almighty's  hand, 
which  our  prophet  panegyrises,  but  for  that  thought- 
fulness  in  preparation  and  swift  readiness  to  seize  the 
occasion,  which  Xenophon  extols.  And  nothing  is  more 
striking  to  one  familiar  with  our  Scriptures,  when  read- 
ing the  Cyropadia,  ti^an  the  frequency  with  which  the 
writer  insists  on  ihe  success  that  followed  the  Persian. 
If  to  the  Hebrew  Cyrus  was  the  called  of  God,  upheld 
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in  righteousness,  to  the  Greek  he  was  equally  con- 
spicuous as  the  favourite  of  fortune.  "  I  have  always," 
Xencphon  makes  the  dying  king  say,  "  seemed  to  feel 
my  strength  increase  with  the  advance  of  time,  so  that 
I  have  not  found  myself  weaker  in  my  old  age  than  in 
ray  youth,  nor  do  I  know  that  I  have  attempted  or 
desired  anything  in  which  I  have  not  been  successful."* 
And  this  was  said  piously,  for  Xenophon's  Cyrus  was  a 
devout  servant  of  the  gods. 

The  two  views,  then,  are  not  hostile,  nor  are  we 
compelled  to  choose  between  them.  Still,  they  make 
a  very  suggestive  contrast,  if  we  put  these  two  ques- 
tions about  them  :  WMch  is  the  more  true  to  historical 
fact  ?  Which  is  the  more  inspiring  example  ? 

Which  is  the  more  true  to  historical  fact?  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  answering  this :  undoubtedly,  the 
Hebrew.  It  has  been  of  far  more  importance  to  the 
world  that  Cyrus  freed  the  Jews  than  that  he  inspired 
the  Cyropadia.  That  single  enactment  of  his,  perhaps 
only  one  of  a  hundred  consequences  of  his  capture  of 
Babylon,  has  had  infinitely  greater  results  than  his 
character,  or  than  its  magnificent  exaggeration  by 
Greek  hero-worship.  No  one  who  has  read  the  Cyro- 
padia— out  of  his  school-days — would  desire  to  place 
it  in  any  contrast,  in  which  its  peculiar  charm  would  be 
shadowed,  or  its  own  modest  and  strictly-limited  claims 
would  not  receive  justice.  The  charm,  the  truth  of  the 
Cyropeedia,  are  eternal ;  but  the  significance  they  borrow 
from  Cyrus — though  they  are  as  much  due,  p>erhaps,  to 
Xenophon's  o%vn  pure  soul  as  to  Cyrus — is  not  to  be 
compared  for  one  instant  to  the  significance  of  that 
single  deed  of  his,  into  which  the  Bible  absorbs  the 
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meaning  of  his  whole  career, — the  liberation  of  the 
Jews.  The  Cyropcedia  has  been  the  instruction  and 
delight  of  many, — of  as  many  in  modern  times,  perhaps, 
as  in  ancient  But  the  liberation  of  the  Jews  meant 
the  assurance  of  the  world's  religious  education.  Cyrus 
sent  this  people  back  to  their  land  solely  as  a  spiritual 
people.  He  did  not  allow  them  to  set  up  again  the 
house  of  David,  but  by  his  decree  the  Temple  was 
rebuilt.  Israel  entered  upon  their  purely  religious 
career,  set  in  order  their  vast  stores  of  spiritual  ex- 
perience, wrote  their  histories  of  grace  and  providence, 
developed  their  worship,  handed  down  their  law,  and 
kept  themselves  holy  unto  the  Lord.  Till,  in  the  ful- 
ness of  the  times,  from  this  petty  and  exclusive  tribe, 
and  by  the  fire,  which  they  kept  burning  on  the  altar 
that  Cyrus  had  empowered  them  to  raise,  there  was 
kindled  the  glory  of  an  universal  religion.  To  change 
the  figure,  Christianity  sprang  from  Judaism  as  the 
flower  from  the  seed ;  but  it  was  the  hand  of  Cyrus, 
which  planted  the  seed  in  the  only  soil,  in  which  it 
could  have  fructified.  Of  such  an  universal  destiny 
for  the  Faith,  Cyrus  was  not  conscious,  but  the  Jews 
themselves  were.  Our  prophet  represents  him,  indeed, 
as  acting  for  Jacob  My  servant's  sake,  and  Israel's  My 
chosen,  but  the  chapter  does  not  close  without  proclama- 
tion to  the  ends  of  the  earth  to  look  unto  Jehovah  and  be 
saved,  and  the  promise  of  a  time  when  every  knee  shall 
bow  and  every  tongue  swear  unto  the  God  of  Israel. 

Now  put  all  these  results,  which  the  Jews,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  Cyrus,  saw  flowing  from  his  policy, 
as  the  servant  of  God  on  their  behalf,  side  by  side  with 
the  influence  which  the  Greeks  borrowed  from  Cyrus, 
and  say  whether  Greek  or  Jew  had  the  more  true  and 
historical    conscience  of   this   great   power, — whether 
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Greek  or  Jew  had  his  hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  world's 
main  artery.  Surely  we  see  that  the  main  artery  of 
human  life  runs  down  the  Bible,  that  here  we  have  a 
sense  of  the  control  of  history,  which  is  higher  than 
even  the  highest  hero-worship.  Some  may  say,  "  True, 
but  what  a  very  unequal  contest,  into  which  to  thrust 
the  poor  Cyropadia  I "  Predsely ;  it  is  from  the  in- 
equality of  the  contrast,  that  we  learn  the  uniqueness 
of  Israel's  inspiration.  Let  us  do  all  justice  to  the 
Greek  and  his  appreciation  of  Cyrus.  In  that,  he 
seems  the  perfection  of  humanity  ;  but  with  the  Jew 
we  rise  to  the  Divine,  touching  the  right  hand  of  the 
providence  of  God. 

There  is  a  moral  lesson  for  ourselves  in  these  two 
views  about  Cyrus.  The  Greeks  regard  him  as  a  hero, 
the  Jews  as  an  instrument.  The  Greeks  are  interested 
in  him  that  he  is  so  attractive  a  figure,  so  effective  an 
example  to  rouse  men  and  restrain  them.  But  the 
Jews  stand  in  wonder  of  his  subjection  to  the  will  of 
God ;  their  Scriptures  extol,  not  his  virtues,  but  bis 
predestination  to  certain  Divine  ends. 

Now  let  us  say  no  word  against  hero-worship.  We 
have  need  of  all  the  heroes,  which  the  Greek,  and  every 
other,  literature  can  raise  up  for  us.  We  need  the 
communion  of  the  saints.  To  make  us  humble  in  our 
pride,  to  make  us  hopeful  in  our  despair,  we  need  our 
big  brothers,  the  heroes  of  humanity.  We  need  them 
in  history,  we  need  them  in  fiction ;  we  cannot  do 
without  them  for  shame,  for  courage,  for  fellowship, 
for  truth.  But  let  us  remember  that  still  more  in- 
dispensable— for  strength,  as  well  as  for  peace,  of  mind 
— is  the  other  temper.  Neither  self  nor  the  world  is 
conquered  by  admiration  of  men,  but  only  by  the  fear 
and  obligation  of  God.     I  speak  now  of  applying  this 
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temper  to  ourselves.  We  shall  live  fruitful  and  con- 
sistent lives  only  in  so  far  as  we  hear  God  saying  to 
us,  /  gird  thee,  and  give  ourselves  into  His  guidance. 
Admire  heroes  if  thou  wilt,  but  only  admire  them  and 
thou  remainest  a  slave.  Learn  their  secret,  to  commit 
themselves  to  God  and  to  obey  Him,  and  thou  shalt 
become  a  hero  too. 

God's  anointing  of  Cyrus,  the  heathen,  has  yet  another 
lesson  to  teach  us,  which  religious  people  especially  need 
to  learn. 

This  passage  about  Cyrus  lifts  us  to  a  very  absolute 
and  awful  faith.  /  am  Jehovah,  and  none  else:  Former 
oj  light  and  Creator  of  darkness,  Maker  of  peace  and 
Creator  of  mischief  ;  I  Jehovah,  Maker  of  all  these  things. 
The  objection  at  once  rises,  "  Is  it  possible  to  believe 
this  ?  Are  we  to  lay  upon  providence  everything  that 
happens  ?  Surely  we  Westerns,  with  our  native  scep- 
ticism and  strong  conscience,  cannot  be  expected  to 
hold  a  faith  so  Oriental  and  fatalistic  as  that." 

But  notice  to  whom  the  passage  is  addressed.  To 
religious  people,  who  professedly  accept  God's  sove- 
reignty, but  wish  to  make  an  exception  in  the  one  case 
against  which  they  have  a  prejudice — that  a  Gentile 
should  be  the  deliverer  of  the  holy  people.  Such 
narrow  and  imperfect  believers  are  reminded  that  they 
must  not  substitute  for  faith  in  God  their  own  ideas  of 
how  God  ought  to  work  ;  that  they  must  not  limit  His 
operations  to  their  own  conception  of  His  past  revela- 
tions ;  that  God  does  not  always  work  even  by  His 
own  precedents  ;  and  that  many  other  forces  than  con- 
ventional and  religious  ones — yea,  even  forces  as  destitute 
of  moral  or  religious  character  as  Cyrus  himself  seemed 
to  be — are  also  in  God's  hands,  and  may  be  used  by 
Him  as  meani  of  grace.     There  is  frequent    charge 
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made  in  our  day  against  what  are  called  the  more 
advanced  schools  of  theology,  of  scepticism  and  irre- 
verence. But  this  passage  reminds  us  that  the  most 
sceptical  and  irreverent  are  those  old-fashioned  be- 
lievers, who,  clinging  to  precedent  and  their  own 
stereotyped  notions  of  things,  deny  that  God's  hands 
are  in  a  movement,  because  it  is  novel  and  not  ortho- 
dox. Woe  unto  him  that  striveth  with  his  Mouldtr; 
shall  the  clay  say  to  its  moulder,  What  makest  thou? 
God  did  not  cease  moulding  when  He  gave  us  Lie 
canon  and  our  creeds,  when  He  founded  the  Church  and 
the  Sacraments.  His  hand  is  still  among  the  clay,  and 
upon  time,  that  great  "potter's  wheel, "  which  still  moves 
obedient  to  His  impulse.  All  the  large  forward  move- 
ments, the  big  things  oi  to-day — commerce,  science, 
criticism — however  neutral,  like  Cyrus,  their  character 
may  be,  are,  like  Cyrus,  gra^^ped  and  anointed  by  God. 
Therefore  let  us  show  reverence  and  courage  before 
the  great  things  of  to-day.  Do  not  let  us  scoff  at  their 
novelty  or  grow  fearful  because  they  show  no  orthodox, 
or  even  no  religious,  cnaracter.  God  reigns,  and  He 
will  use  them,  for  what  has  been  the  dearest  purpose  of 
His  heart,  the  emancipation  of  true  religion,  the  con- 
firmation of  the  faithful,  the  victory  of  righteousness. 
When  Cyrus  rose  and  the  prophet  named  him  as 
Israel's  deliverer,  and  the  severely  orthodox  in  Israel 
objected,  did  God  attempt  to  soothe  them  by  pointing 
out  how  admirable  a  character  he  was,  and  how  near 
in  religion  to  the  Jews  themselves  ?  God  did  no  such 
thing,  but  spoke  only  of  the  military  and  pohtical 
fitness  of  tills  great  engine,  by  which  He  was  to  batter 
Babylon.  That  Cyrus  was  a  quick  marcher,  a  far 
shooter,  an  inspirer  of  fear,  a  follower  up  of  victory, 
one  who  swooped  h'ke  a  hird-of-prty,  one  whose  weight 
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of  war  burst  through  every  obstruction, — this  U  what 
the  astonished  pedants  are  told  about  the  Gentile,  to 
whose  Gentileness  they  had  objected.  No  soft  words 
to  calm  their  bristling  orthodoxy,  but  heavy  facts, — an 
appeal  to  their  common-sense,  if  they  had  any,  that 
this  was  the  most  practical  means  for  the  practical  end 
God  had  in  view.  For  again  we  learn  the  old  lesson 
the  prophets  are  ever  so  anxious  to  teach  us,  God  is 
wise.  He  is  concerned,  not  to  be  orthodox  or  true  to 
His  own  precedent,  but  to  be  practical,  and  effective 
for  salvation. 

And  so,  too,  in  our  own  day,  though  we  may  not  see 
any  rehgious  character  whatsoever  about  certain  suc- 
cessful movements — say  in  science,  for  instance — which 
are  sure  to  affect  the  future  of  the  Church  and  of  Faith, 
do  not  let  us  despair,  neither  deny  that  they,  too,  are 
in  the  counsels  of  God.  Let  us  only  be  sure  that  they 
are  permitted  for  some  end — some  practical  end ;  and 
watch,  with  meekness  but  with  vigilance,  to  see  what 
that  end  shall  be.  Perhaps  the  endowment  of  the 
Church  with  new  weapons  of  truth ;  perhaps  her  eman- 
cipation from  associations  which,  however  ancient,  are 
unhealthy ;  perhaps  her  opportunity  to  go  forth  upon 
new  heights  of  vision,  new  fields  of  conquest 
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CHAPTER  XLVI.  is  a  definite  prophecy,  complete 
in  itself.  It  repeats  many  of  the  truths  which 
we  have  found  in  prevnous  chapters,  and  we  have 
already  seen  what  it  says  about  Cyrus.  But  it  also 
strikes  out  a  new  truth,  very  relevant  then,  when  men 
made  idols  and  worshipped  the  works  of  their  hands, 
and  relevant  still,  when  so  many,  with  equal  stupidity, 
are  more  concerned  about  keeping  up  th?  forms  of 
their  religion  than  allowing  God  to  sustain  them- 
selves. 

The  great  contrast,  which  previous  chapters  have  been 
elaborating,  is  the  contrast  between  the  idols  and  the 
living  God.  On  the  one  side  we  have  had  pictures  of 
the  busy  idol-factories,  cast  into  agitation  by  the  advent 
of  Cyrus,  turning  out  with  much  toil  and  noise  their 
tawdry,  unstable  images.  Foolish  men,  instead  of 
letting  God  undertake  for  them,  go  to  and  try  what 
their  own  hands  and  hammers  can  eSect  Over  against 
them,  and  their  cunning  and  toil,  the  prophet  sees  the 
God  of  Israel  rise  alone,  taking  all  responsibility  of 
salvation  to  Himself — /,  /  atn  He 
ends  of  the  earth,  and  be  yt  saved. 
to  a  head  b  ch.  zIvL 
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It  is  still  the  eve  of  the  capture  of  Babylon ;  but  the 
prophet  pictures  to  himself  what  will  happen  on  the 
morrow  of  the  capture.  He  sees  the  conqueror  follow- 
ing the  old  fashion  of  triumph — rifling  the  temples  of 
his  enemies  and  carrying  away  the  defeated  and  dis- 
credited gods  as  trophies  to  his  own.  The  haughty 
idols  are  torn  from  their  pedestals  and  brought  head 
foremost  through  the  temple  doors.  Bel  crouchts — as 
men  have  crouched  to  Bel ;  Nebo  cowers — a  stronger 
verb  than  crouches,  but  assonant  to  it,  like  cower  to 
crouch*  Their  idols  have  fallen  to  the  beast  and  to  the 
cattle.  Beast,  "  that  is,  tamed  beast,  perhaps  elephants 
in  contrast  to  cattle,  or  domestic  animals."t  The  things 
with  nhichye  burdened  yourselves,  carrying  them  shoulder 
high  in  religious  processions,  are  things  laden,  mere 
baggage-bales,  a  burden  for  a  hack,  or  jade.  The 
nouns  are  mostly  feminine — the  Hebrew  neuter — in 
order  to  heighten  the  dead-weight  impression  of  the 
idols.  So  many  baggage-bales  for  beasts'  backs — such 
are  your  gods,  O  Babylonians  I  Tliey  cower,  they  crouch 
together  (fall  limp  is  the  idea,  like  corpses)/  neitlicr  are 
thty  able  to  recover  the  burden,  and  themselves  / — literally 
their  soul,  any  real  soul  of  deity  that  ever  was  in  them — 
into  captivity  are  they  gone. 

This  never  happened.  Cyrus  entered  Babylon  not 
in  spite  of  the  native  gods,  but  under  their  patronage, 
and  was  careful  to  do  homage  to  them.  Nabunahid,  the 
king  of  Babylon,  whom  he  supplanted,  had  vexed  the 
priests  of  Bel  or  Merodach  ;  and  these  priests  had  been 
among  the  many  conspirators  in  favour  of  the  Persian. 
So  far,  then,  from  banishing  the  idols,  upon  his  entry 
into  the  city,  Cyrus  had  himself  proclaimed  as  "  the 
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servant  of  Merodach,"  restored  to  their  own  cities  the 
idols  that  Nabunahid  had  brought  to  Babylon,  and 
prayed,  "  In  the  goodness  of  their  hearts  nuy  all  the 
gods  whom  I  have  brought  into  their  strong  places 
daOy  intercede  before  Bel  and  Nebo,  that  they  should 
grant  me  length  of  days.  May  they  bless  my  projects 
with  prosperity,  and  may  they  say  to  Merodach,  my 
lord,  that  Cyrus  the  king,  thy  worshipper,  and  Kam- 
byses,  his  son  (deserve  thy  favour)."  • 

Are  we,  then,  because  the  idols  were  not  taken  into 
captivity,  as  our  prophet  pictures,  to  begin  to  believe 
in  him  less  ?  We  shall  be  guilty  of  that  error,  only 
when  we  cease  to  disallow  to  a  prophet  of  God  what 
we  do  allow  to  any  other  writer,  and  praise  him  when 
he  employs  it  to  bring  home  a  moral  truth — the  use  of 
his  imagination.  What  if  these  idols  never  were  packed 
oflF  by  Cyrus,  as  our  prophet  here  paints  for  us?  It 
still  remains  true  that,  standing  where  they  did,  or 
carried  away,  as  they  may  have  been  later  on,  by  con- 
querors, who  were  monotheists  indeed,  they  were  still 
mere  ballast,  so  much  dead-weight  for  weary  beasts. 

Now,  over  against  this  kind  of  religion,  which  may  be 
reduced  to  so  many  pounds  avoirdupois,  the  prophet 
sees  in  contrast  the  God  of  Israel.  And  it  is  but 
natural,  when  contrasted  with  the  dead-weight  of  the 
idols,  that  God  should  reveal  Himself  as  a  living  and 
a  lifting  God  :  a  strong,  unfailing  God,  who  carries  and 
who  saves.  HearktH  unto  Me,  O  House  of  Jacob,  ami 
aOtik  nmnant  of  the  House  of  Israel;  burdens  from  Uie 
tsemb,  things  carried  /rom  the  betly.  Burdens,  things 
carried,  are  the  exact  Mords  used  of  the  idols  in  ver.  i. 
Even  ttnto  old  age  I  am  He,  and  unto  gr^  hairt  I  will 
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bear — a  grievous  word,  used  only  of  great  burdens.  / 
have  made,  and  I  will  carry;  yea,  I  will  bear,  and  will 
recover.  Then  follow  some  verses  in  the  familiar  style. 
To  whom  will  ye  liken  Me,  and  match  Me,  and  compart 
Me,  that  we  may  be  like  ?  They  who  pour  gold  from 
a  bag,  and  silver  they  measure  off  with  an  ellwand — 
gorgeous,  vulgar  Babylonians  ! — they  hire  a  smelter,  and 
he  maketh  it  a  god — out  of  so  many  ells  of  silver  1 — 
they  bow  dmvn  to  it,  yea,  they  worship  it  t  They  carry 
him  upon  the  shoulder,  they  bear  him, — again  the  grievous 
word, — to  bring  him  to  his  station;  and  he  stands;  from 
his  place  he  never  moves.  Yea,  one  cries  unto  him,  and 
he  answers  not;  from  his  trouble  he  doth  not  save  him. 
Remember  this,  and  show  yourselves  men — the  playing 
with  these  gilded  toys  is  so  unmanly  to  the  monotheist 
(it  will  be  remembered  what  we  said  in  ch.  iiL  about 
the  exiles  feeling  that  to  worship  idols  was  to  be  less 
than  a  man  •) — lay  it  attain  to  heart,  ye  transgressors. 
Remember  the  former  things  of  old:  for  I  am  God,  El,  and 
there  is  none  else  ;  God,  Elohim,  and  there  is  none  like  Me. 
Publishing  from  the  origin  the  issue,  and  from  ancient 
times  things  not  yet  done;  saying,  My  counsel  shall  stand, 
and  all  My  pleasure  shall  I  perform;  calling  out  of  the 
sunrise  a  Bird-of-prey,  from  the  land  that  is  far  off  the 
Man  of  My  counsel.  Yea,  I  have  spoken ;  yea,  I  will 
bring  it  in.  I  have  purposed ;  yea,  I  will  do  it.  Hearken 
unto  Me,  ye  obdurate  of  heart — that  is,  brave,  strong, 
sound,  but  too  sound  to  adapt  their  preconceived  notions 
to  God's  new  revelation  ; — ye  that  are  far  from  righteous- 
ness, in  spite  of  your  sound  opinions  as  to  how  it  ought 
to  come.  /  have  brought  near  My  righteousness,  in 
distinction  to  yours.     //  shall  not  be  far  off,  like  your 
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impossible  ideas,  and  My  salvation  shall  not  tarry,  and 
J  will  set  in  Zion  salvation,  for  Israel  My  glory.  It  is 
evident  that  from  the  idolaters  Jehovah  has  turned 
^gain,  in  these  last  verses,  to  the  pedants  in  Israel, 
who  were  opposed  to  Cyrus  because  he  was  a  Gen- 
tile, and  who  cherished  their  own  obdurate  notions 
of  how  salvation  and  righteousness  should  come. 
Ah,  their  kind  of  righteousness  would  never  come, 
they  would  always  be  far  from  itl  Let  them  rather 
trust  to  Jehovah's,  which  He  was  rapidly  bringing 
near  in  His  own  way. 

Such  is  the  prophecy.  It  starts  a  truth,  which  bursts 
free  from  local  and  temporal  associations,  and  rushes 
in  strength  upon  our  own  day  and  our  own  customs. 
The  truth  is  this  :  it  makes  all  the  difference  to  a  man 
how  he  conceives  his  religion — whether  as  something 
that  he  has  to  carry,  or  as  something  that  will  carry  him. 
We  have  too  many  idolatries  and  idol  manufactories 
among  us  to  linger  longer  on  those  ancient  ones.  This 
cleavage  is  permanent  in  humanity — between  the  men 
that  are  trying  to  carry  their  religion,  and  the  men  that 
are  allowing  God  to  carry  them. 

Now  let  us  see  how  God  does  carry.  God's  carriage 
of  man  is  no  mystery.  It  may  be  explained  without 
using  one  theological  term  ;  the  Bible  gives  us  the  best 
expression  of  it.  But  it  may  be  explained  without  a 
word  from  the  Bible.  It  is  broad  and  varied  as  man's 
moral  experience. 

I.  The  first  requisite  for  stable  and  buoyant  life  is 
ground,  and  the  faithfulness  of  law.  What  sends  us 
about  with  erect  bodies  and  quick,  firm  step  is  the 
sense  that  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  sure,  that  gravita- 
tion will  not  fail,  that  our  eyes  and  the  touch  of  our 
feet  and  our  judgement  of  distance  do  not  deceive  us. 
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Now,  what  the  body  needs  for  its  world,  the  soul  needs 
for  hers.  For  her  carriage  and  bearing  in  life  the  soul 
requires  the  assurance,  that  the  moral  laws  of  the 
universe  are  as  conscience  has  interpreted  them  to  her, 
and  will  continue  to  be  as  in  experiaice  she  has  found 
them.  To  this  requisite  of  the  soul — this  indispen- 
sable condition  of  moral  behaviour — God  gives  His 
assurance.  /  have  made.  He  says,  and  I  will  bear.  • 
These  words  were  in  answer  to  an  instinct,  that  must 
have  often  sprung  up  in  our  hearts  when  we  have  been 
struggling  for  at  least  moral  hope — the  instinct  which 
will  be  all  that  is  sometimes  left  to  a  man's  soul  when 
unbelief  lowers,  and  under  its  blackness  a  flood  of 
temptations  rushes  in,  and  character  and  conduct  feel 
impossible  to  his  strength — the  instinct  that  springs 
from  the  thought,  "Well,  here  I  am,  not  responsible 
for  being  here,  but  so  set  by  some  One  else,  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  life,  which  is  too  great  for  me,  is 
His."  Some  such  simple  faith,  which  a  man  can  hardly 
separate  from  his  existence,  has  been  the  first  rally 
and  turning-point  in  many  a  life.  In  the  moral  drift 
and  sweep  he  finds  bottom  there,  and  steadies  on  it, 
and  gets  his  face  round,  and  gathers  strength.  And 
God's  Word  comes  to  him  to  tell  him  that  his  instinct  is 
sure.     Yea,  I  have  made,  and  I  will  bear. 

2.  The  most  terrible  anguish  of  the  heart,  however, 
is  that  it  carries  something,  which  can  shake  a  man  off 
even  that  ground.  The  firmest  rock  is  of  no  use  to  the 
paralytic,  or  to  a  man  with  a  broken  leg.  And  the  most 
steadfast  moral  universe,  and  most  righteous  moral 
governor,  is  no  comfort — but  rather  the  reverse — to  the 
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tnui  with  a  bad  conscience,  whether  that  consci'tnce  be 
due  to  the  guilt,  or  to  the  habit,  of  sin.  Conscience 
whispers,  "  God  indeed  made  thee,  but  what  if  thou 
hast  unmade  thyself?  God  reigns;  the  laws  of  life 
are  righteousness ;  creation  is  guided  to  peace.  But 
thou  art  outlaw  of  this  universe,  fallen  from  God  of 
thine  own  wilL  Thou  must  bear  thine  own  guilt, 
endure  thy  voluntarily  contracted  habits.  How  canst 
thou  believe  that  God,  in  this  fair  world,  would  bear 
thee  up,  so  useless,  soiled,  and  infected  a  thing  ?  "  Yet 
here,  according  to  His  blessed  Word,  God  does  come 
down  to  bear  up  men.  Because  man's  sunkenness 
and  helplessness  are  so  apparent  beneath  no  other 
burden  or  billows,  God  insists  that  just  here  He  is 
most  anxious,  and  just  here  it  is  His  glory,  to  lift  men 
and  bear  them  upward.  Some  may  wonder  what  guilt 
is  or  the  conviction  of  sin,  because  they  are  selfishly  or 
dishonestly  tracing  the  bitterness  and  unrest  of  their 
lives  to  some  other  source  than  their  own  wicked  wills ; 
but  the  thing  is  man's  realesl  burden,  and  man's  realest 
burden  is  what  God  stoops  lowest  to  bear.  The  grievous 
word  for  bear,  "sabal,"  which  we  emphasized  in  the 
above  passage,  is  elsewhere  in  the  writings  of  the  Elxile 
used  of  the  bearing  of  sins,  or  of  the  result  of  sins. 
Our  fathers  haxte  sinned,  and  are  not,  and  we  bear  their 
iniquities,*  says  one  of  the  Lamentations.  And  in  the 
fifty-third  of  Isaiah  it  is  used  twice  of  the  Servant, /Ao/ 
He  bore  our  sorrows,  and  that  He  bare  their  iniquities.^ 
Here  its  application  to  God — to  such  a  God  as  we  have 
seen  bearing  the  passion  of  His  people's  woes— cannot 
fail  to  carry  with  it  the  associations  of  these  passages. 
When  it  is  said,  God  bears,  and  this  grievous  verb  is 
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used,  we  remember  at  once  that  He  is  a  God,  who  doea 
not  only  set  His  people's  sins  in  the  awful  light  of  His 
countenance,  but  takes  them  upon  His  heart  Let  us 
learn,  then,  that  God  has  made  this  sin  and  guilt  of 
ours  His  special  care  and  anguish.  We  cannot  feel  it 
more  than  He  does.  It  is  enough :  we  may  not  be 
able  to  understand  what  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  meant 
to  the  Divine  justice,  but  who  can  help  comprehending 
from  it  that  in  some  Divine  way  the  Divine  love  has 
made  our  sin  its  own  business  and  burden,  so  that  that 
might  be  done  which  we  could  not  do,  and  that  lifted 
which  we  could  not  bear  ? 

3.  But  this  gospel  of  God's  love  bearing  our  sins  is  of 
no  use  to  a  man  unless  it  goes  with  another — that  God 
bears  him  up  for  victory  over  temptation  and  for  attain- 
ment in  holiness.  It  is  said  to  be  a  thoroughly 
Mohammedan  fashion,  that  when  a  believer  is  tempted 
past  the  common  he  gives  way,  and  slides  into  sin 
with  the  cry,  "  God  is  merciful ; "  meaning  that  the 
Almighty  will  not  be  too  hard  on  this  poor  creature, 
who  has  held  out  so  long.  If  this  be  Mohammedanism, 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Mohammedanism  in  modem 
Christianity.  It  is  a  most  perfidious  distortion  of  God's 
will.  For  this  is  the  will  of  God,  even  our  sanctification ; 
and  God  never  gives  a  man  pardon  but  to  set  him  free 
for  effort,  and  to  constrain  him  for  duty.  And  here  we 
come  to  what  is  the  most  essential  part  of  God's  bearing 
of  man.  God,  as  we  have  seen,  bears  us  by  giving  us 
ground  to  walk  on.  He  bears  us  by  hfting  those 
burdens  from  our  hearts  that  make  the  firmest  ground 
slippery  and  impossible  to  our  feet.  But  He  bears  us 
best  and  longest  by  being  the  spirit  and  the  soul  and 
the  life  of  our  life.  Every  metaphor  here  falls  short  of 
the  reality.     By  inspired  men  the  bearing  of  God  has 
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been  likeoed  to  a  father  carrying  his  child,  to  an  eagle 
taking  her  young  upon  her  wings,  to  the  shepherd  with 
the  lamb  in  his  bosom.  But  no  shepherd,  nor  mother- 
bird,  nor  human  father  ever  bore  as  the  Lord  bears. 
For  He  bears  from  within,  as  the  soul  lifts  and  bears 
the  body.  The  Lord  and  His  own  are  one.  To  mt, 
says  he  who  knew  it  best,  To  mt  to  live  is  Christ. 
It  is,  indeed,  difficult  to  describe  to  others  what  this 
inward  sustainment  really  is,  seating  itself  at  the  centre 
of  a  man's  life,  and  thence  affecting  vitally  every  organ 
of  his  nature.  The  strongest  human  illustration  is  not 
sufficient  for  it  If  in  the  thick  of  the  battle  a  leader  is 
able  to  infuse  himself  into  his  followers,  so  is  Christ 
If  one  man's  word  has  lifted  thousands  of  defeated 
soldiers  to  an  assault  and  to  a  victory,  even  so  have 
Christ's  lifted  millions :  lifted  them  above  the  habit  and 
depression  of  sin,  above  the  weakness  of  the  ilesh, 
above  the  fear  of  man,  above  danger  and  death  and 
temptation  more  dangerous  and  fatal  still.  And  yet 
it  is  not  the  sight  of  a  visible  leader,  though  the 
Gospels  have  made  that  sight  imperishable ;  it  is  not 
the  sound  of  Another's  Voice,  though  that  Voice  shall 
peal  to  the  end  of  time,  that  Christians  only  feel.  It 
is  something  within  themselves;  another  self — purer, 
happier,  victorious.  Not  as  a  voice  or  example,  futile 
enough  to  the  dying,  but  as  a  new  soul,  is  Christ  in 
men ;  and  whether  their  exhaustion  needs  creative 
torces,  or  their  vices  require  conquering  forces,  He 
gives  both,  for  He  is  the  fountain  of  life. 

4.  But  God  does  not  carry  dead  men.  His  carrying 
is  not  mechanical,  but  natural ;  not  from  below,  but  from 
within.  You  dare  not  be  passive  in  God's  carriage; 
for  as  in  the  natural,  so  in  the  moral  world,  whatever 
dies  is  thrown  aside  by  the  upward  pressure  of  life,  to 
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rot  and  perish.  Christ  showed  this  over  and  over  again 
in  His  ministry.  Those  who  make  no  effort — or,  if 
effort  be  past,  feel  no  pain — God  will  not  stoop  to 
bear.  But  all  in  whom  there  is  still  a  lift  and  a  spring 
after  life :  the  quick  conscience,  the  pain  of  their  pov  erty, 
the  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  the  sacredness 
of  those  in  their  charge,  the  obligation  and  honour  of 
their  daily  duty,  some  desire  for  eternal  life — these,  how- 
ever weak,  He  carries  forward  to  perfection. 

Again,  in  His  bearing  God  bears,  and  does  not  over- 
bear, using  a  man,  not  as  a  man  uses  a  stick,  but  as  a 
soul  uses  a  body, — informing,  inspiring,  recreating  his 
natural  faculties.  So  many  distrust  religion,  as  if  it 
were  to  be  an  overbearing  of  their  originality,  as  if  it 
were  bound  to  destroy  the  individual's  peculiar  fresh- 
ness and  joy.  But  God  is  not  by  grace  going  to  undo 
His  work  by  nature.  /  have  made,  and  I  will  bear — 
will  bear  what  I  have  made.  Religion  intensifies  the 
natural  man. 

And  now,  if  that  be  God's  bearing — the  gift  of  the 
ground,  and  the  lifting  of  the  fallen,  and  the  being  a 
soul  and  an  inspiration  of  every  organ — how  wrong 
those  are  who,  instead  of  asking  God  to  carry  them, 
are  more  anxious  about  how  He  and  His  religion  are 
to  be  sustained  by  their  consistency  or  efforts  1 

To  young  men,  who  have  not  got  a  religion,  and  are 
brought  face  to  face  with  the  conventional  religion  of 
the  day,  the  question  often  presents  itself  in  this  way  : 
"  Is  this  a  thing  I  can  carry?  "  or  "  How  much  of  it 
can  I  afford  to  carry  7  How  much  of  the  tradition  of 
the  elders  can  I  take  upon  myself,  and  feel  that  it  is  not 
mere  dead  weight  ?  "  That  is  an  entirely  false  attitude. 
Here  you  are,  weak,  by  no  means  master  of  yourself ; 
with  a  heart  wonderfully  full  of  suggestions  to  evil ;  a 
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world  before  you,  hardest  where  it  is  clearest,  seeming 
most  impossible  where  duty  most  loudly  calls ;  yet 
mainly  dark  and  silent,  needing  from  us  patience  oftener 
than  effort,  and  trust  as  much  as  the  ezerdse  of  our 
own  cleverness ;  wilh  death  at  last  ahead.  Look  at  life 
whole,  asd  the  question  you  will  ask  will  not  be.  Can 
'.  carry  this  faith  ?  but,  Can  this  faith  carry  me  ?  Not, 
Can  I  afford  to  take  up  such  and  such  and  such 
opinions?  but,  Can  I  afford  to  travel  at  all  without 
such  a  God  ?  It  is  not  a  creed,  but  a  living  and  a 
lifting  God,  who  awaits  your  decision. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  life,  there  is  another  class  of 
men,  who  are  really  doing  what  young  men  too  often 
suppose  that  they  must  do  if  they  take  up  a  religion, 
— carrying  it,  instead  of  allowing  it  to  carry  them ;  men 
who  are  in  danger  of  losing  their  faith  in  God,  through 
over-anxiety  about  traditional  doctrines  concerning  Him. 
A  great  deal  is  being  said  just  now  in  our  country  of 
upholding  the  great  articles  of  the  faith.  Certainly  let 
UB  uphold  them.  But  do  not  let  us  have  in  our  churches 
that  saddest  of  all  sights,  a  mere  ecclesiastical  proces- 
sion,— men  flourishing  doctrines,  but  themselves  with 
their  manhood  remaining  unseen.  We  know  the  pity 
of  a  show,  sometimes  seen  in  countries  on  the 
Continent,  where  they  have  not  given  over  carrying 
images  about.  Idols  and  banners  and  texts  will  fill  a 
street  with  their  tawdry,  tottering  progress,  and  you 
will  see  nothing  human  below,  but  now  and  then 
jostling  shoulders  and  a  sweaty  face.  Even  so  are 
many  of  the  loud  parades  of  doctrines  in  our  day  by 
men,  who,  in  the  words  of  this  chapter,  show  them- 
selves stout  of  heart  by  holding  up  their  religion,  but 
give  us  no  signs  in  their  character  or  conduct  that  their 
rdigioin  is  holding  up  them.     Let  us  prize  our  taith. 
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not  by  holding  it  high,  but  by  showing  how  high  it 
can  hold  us. 

Which  is  the  more  inspiring  sight, — a  banner  carried 
by  hands,  that  must  sooner  or  later  weary ;  or  the 
soldier's  face,  mantling  with  the  inexhaustible  strength 
of  the  God  who  lives  at  hi«  heart  and  bears  him  up  ? 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

B-ABYLOir. 

THROUGHOUT  the  extent  of  Bible  history,  from 
Genesis  to  Revdation,  One  Gty  remains,  which 
in  fact  and  symbol  is  execrated  as  the  enemy  of  God 
and  the  stronghold  of  eviL  In  Genesis  we  are  caDed 
to  see  its  foundation,  as  of  the  first  dty  that  wandering 
men  established,  and  the  quick  ruin,  which  feU  upon  its 
nnpious  builders.  By  the  prophets  we  hear  it  cursed 
as  tbe  oppressor  of  God's  people,  the  temptress  of  the 
nations,  full  of  cruelty  and  wantonness.  And  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  its  character  and  curse  are  trans- 
ferred to  Rome,  and  the  New  Babyloo  stands  over 
against  the  New  Jerusalem. 

The  tradition  and  infection,  which  have  made  the 
name  of  Babylon  as  abhorred  in  Scripture  as  Satan's 
own,  are  represented  as  the  tradition  and  infection  of 
pride, — tbe  pride,  which,  in  the  audacity  of  youth,  pro- 
poses to  attempt  to  be  equal  with  God :  Go  to,  Ut  its 
buiU  us  a  dty  and  a  turner,  whose  lop  may  touch  keaoem, 
mud  let  MS  mait  ms  a  name;  the  pride,  which,  amid  the 
■utttM  and  wealth  of  later  years,  forgets  that  there  is 
a  God  at  all :  Thw  sayest  in  thine  heart,  I  am,  and  there 
it  name  beside  me.  Babylon  is  the  Atheist  of  the  Old 
TeatameuL  «•  she  is  tbe  Antichrist  of  tbe  New. 
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That  a  city  should  have  been  originally  conceived  by 
Israel  as  the  arch-enemy  of  God  is  due  to  historical 
causes,  as  intelh'gible  as  those  which  led,  in  later  days, 
to  the  reverse  conception  of  a  city  as  God's  stronghold, 
and  the  refuge  of  the  weak  and  the  wandering.  God's 
earliest  people  were  shepherds,  plain  men  dwelling  in 
tents, — desert  nomads,  who  were  never  tempted  to 
rear  permanent  structures  of  their  own  except  as  altars 
and  shrines,  but  marched  and  rested,  waked  and  slept, 
between  God's  bare  earth  and  God's  high  heaven ; 
whose  spirits  were  chastened  and  refined  by  the  hunger 
and  clear  air  of  the  desert,  and  who  walked  their  wide 
world  without  jostling  or  stunting  one  another.  With 
the  dear  habits  of  those  early  times,  the  truths  of  the 
Bible  are  therefore,  even  after  Israel  has  settled  in 
towns,  spelt  to  the  end  in  the  images  of  shepherd  life. 
The  Lord  is  the  Shepherd,  and  men  are  the  sheep  of  His 
pasture.  He  is  a  Rock  and  a  Strong  Tower,  such  as 
rise  here  and  there  in  the  desert's  wildness  for  guidance 
or  defence."  He  is  rivers  of  water  in  a  dry  place,  and 
the  shadow  of  a  great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  And  man's 
peace  is  to  lie  beside  still  waters,  and  his  glory  is,  not 
to  have  built  cities,  but  to  have  all  these  things  put 
under  his  feet — sheep  and  oxen  and  the  beasts  of  the 
field,  the  fowls  of  the  air  and  the  fish  of  the  sea. 

Over  against  that  lowly  shepherd  life,  the  first  cities 
rose,  as  we  can  imagine,  high,  terrible  and  impious. 
They  were  the  production  of  an  alien  race,t  a  people 
with  no  true  religion,  as  it  must  have  appeared  to 
the  Semites,  arrogant  and  coarse.  But  Babylon  had  a 
special  curse.    Babylon  was  not  the  earliest  dty, — Akkad 

•  C/.  Doughty,  Arabia  Dtstrto. 

\  The  TartnUni,  who  occupied  Heaopotunia  bcfor*  th«  Semidt 
uivuloo,  were  the  first  builders  of  cities 
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and  Erekh  were  famous  long  before, — but  it  is  Babylon 
that  the  Book  of  Genesis  represents  as  overthrown  and 
scattered  by  the  judgement  of  God.  What  a  contrast 
this  picture  in  Genesis, — and  let  it  be  remembered  that 
the  only  other  cities  to  which  that  book  leads  us  are 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah, — what  a  contrast  it  forms  to  the 
passages  in  which  classic  poets  celebrate  the  beginnings 
of  their  great  cities  1  There,  the  favourable  omens, 
the  patronage  of  the  gods,  the  prophecies  of  the 
glories  of  civil  life  ;  the  tracing  of  the  temple  and  the 
forum ;  visions  of  the  dty  as  the  school  of  industry, 
the  treasury  of  wealth,  the  home  of  freedom.  Here, 
but  a  few  rapid  notes  of  scorn  and  doom  :  man's  miser- 
able manufacture,  without  Divine  impulse  or  omen ;  his 
attempt  to  rise  to  heaven  upon  that  alone,  his  motive 
only  to  make  a  name  for  himself ;  and  the  result — not, 
as  in  Greek  legend,  the  foundation  of  a  polity,  the  rise 
of  commerce,  the  growth  of  a  great  language,  by  which 
through  the  lips  of  one  man  the  whole  city  may  be 
swayed  together  to  high  purposes,  but  only  scattering 
and  confusion  of  speech.  To  history,  a  great  city  is 
a  multitude  of  men  within  reach  of  one  man's  voice. 
Athens  is  Demosthenes ;  Rome  is  Cicero  persuading 
the  Senate ;  Florence  is  Savonarola  putting  by  his 
word  one  conscience  within  a  thousand  hearts.  But 
Babylon,  from  the  beginning,  gave  its  name  to  Bab^, 
confusion  of  speech,  incapacity  for  union  and  for  pro- 
gress. And  all  this  came,  because  the  builders  of  the 
city,  the  men  who  set  the  temper  of  its  civilisation,  did 
not  begin  with  God,  but  in  their  pride  deemed  every- 
thing possible  to  unaided  and  unblessed  human  am- 
bition, and  had  only  the  desire  to  make  a  name  upon 
earth. 

The  sin  and  the  curse  never  left  the  generations,  who 
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^^m             in  turn  succeeded  those  impious  builders.     Pride  and       ^M 
^H             godlessness  inrested  the  city,  and  prepared  it  for  doom,       H 
^H             as  soon  as  it  again  gathered  strength  to  rise  to  heaven.       H 
^H             The  early  nomads  had  watched  Babylon's  fall  from  afar;      H 
^H             but  when  their  descendants  were  carried  as  captives      " 
^H             within  her  in  the  time  of  her  second  glory,*  they  found 
^H             that  the  besetting  sin,  which  had  once  reared  its  head       H 
^H            80   fatally  high,  infected   the  city  to  her  very  heart.       H 
^H             We  need  not  again  go  over  the  extent  and  glory  of       | 
^^m             Nebuchadrezzar's  architecture,  or  the  greatness  of  the 
^H             traffic,  from  the  Levant  to  India,  which  his  policy  had       _ 
^^m             concentrated  upon  his  own  wharves  and  markets. t     It       H 
^H             was  stupendous.     But  neither  walls  nor  wealth  make       H 
^H             a  city,  and  no  observant  man,  with  the  Hebrew's  faith       H 
^^K             and  conscience,  could  have  lived  those  fifty  years  in  the      ^M 
^H             centre  of  Babylon,  and  especially  after  Nebuchadrezzar      H 
^H             had  passed  away,  without  perceiving,  that  her  life  was      H 
^^^             destitute  of  every   principle  which  ensured  union  or      H 
^^H             promised   progress.      Babylon   was   but   a  medley  of 
^^P              peoples,  without  common   traditions  or  a  public  con-       ^ 
^^              science,  and   incapable  of  acting  together.      Many  of      H 
^^B             her  inhabitants  had  been  brought  to  her,  like  the  Jews,       H 
^^P             against  their  own  will,  and   were  ever  turning  from      H 
^H             those  glorious  battlements  they  were  forced  to  build      H 
^H              in   their  disgust,  to  scan   the  horizon  for  the  advent      H 
^^1             of  a  deliverer.     And  many  others,  who  moved  in  free-      ^M 
^H             dom  through  her  busy  streets,  and  shared  her  riches      H 

^^H                     *  Babylon,  u  £>r  u  we  csn  learn,  first  ro9«  to  power  about  the  time        ^H 
^^H                  of  that  Amraphel  who  fought  in  the  Mesopotamian  league  against  the        ^U 
^^H                 neighbours  and  friends  of  Abraham.     Amraphel  is  supposed  to  have        ^^ 
^^H                  been  the  father  of  Haroraurabis,  who  first  made  Babylon  the  capital  oC        ^| 
^^H                  Chaldea.     It  scarcely  ever  again  ceased  to  be  such ;  but  it  was  not        ^U 
^^H                 till  the  (all  of  Assyria,  about  625  B.C.,  and  the  rebuilding  of  Babylon        ^M 
^^H                 by  Nebuchadrezzar  (604—561),  that  tha  eity'i  Kcond  and  greatest        ^M 
^^M                 glory  began.                                                                                                       ^M 
^■^               t  See  ch.  It,  pp.  53.56,                                                                            ^^M 
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wid  her  joys,  were  also  foreigners,  and  bound  to  her 
only  so  long  as  she  ministered  to  their  pleasure  or 
their  profit  Her  king  was  an  usurper,  who  had  in- 
sulted her  native  gods ;  her  priesthood  was  against 
him.  And  although  his  army,  sheltered  by  the  forti- 
fications of  Nebuchadrezzar,  had  repulsed  Cyrus  upon 
the  Persian's  first  invasion  from  the  north,  conspiracies 
were  now  so  rife  among  his  oppressed  and  insulted 
subjects,  that,  on  Cyrus'  second  invasion,  Babylon 
opened  her  impregnable  gates  and  suffered  herself  to 
be  taken  without  a  blow.  Nor,  even  if  the  city's 
religion  had  been  better  served  by  the  king,  could  it 
in  the  long  run  have  availed  for  her  salvation.  For,  in 
spite  of  the  science  with  which  it  was  connected, — and 
this  "wisdom  of  the  Chaldeans"  was  contemptible 
in  neither  its  methods  nor  its  results, — the  Babylonian 
rdigion  was  not  one  to  inspire  either  the  common 
people  with  those  moral  principles,  which  form  the 
true  stability  of  states,  or  their  rulers  with  a  reasonable 
and  consistent  policy.  Babylon's  religion  was  broken 
up  into  a  multitude  of  wearisome  and  distracting  details, 
whose  absurd  solemnities,  especially  when  administered 
by  a  priesthood  hostile  to  the  executive,  must  have 
hampered  every  adventure  of  war,  and  rendered  futile 
many  opportunities  of  victory.  In  fact,  Babylon,  for 
all  her  glory,  could  not  but  be  short-lived.  There  was 
no  moral  reason  why  she  should  endure.  The  masses, 
who  contributed  to  her  building,  were  slaves  who  hated 
her ;  the  crowds,  who  fed  her  business,  would  stay  with 
her  only  so  long  as  she  was  profitable  to  themselves  ; 
her  rulers  and  her  priests  had  quarrelled ;  her  religion 
was  a  burden,  not  an  inspiration.  Yet  she  sat  proud, 
and  felt  herself  secure. 

It  is  just  these  features,  which  our  prophet  describes 
▼oi.  a  It 
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in  ch.  xlvii.,  in  verses  more  notable  for  their  moral 
insight  and  indignation,  than  for  their  beauty  as  a  work 
of  literature.  He  is  certain  of  Babylon's  immediate 
fall  from  power  and  luxury  into  slavery  and  dishonour 
(vv.  1-3).  He  speaks  of  her  cruelty  to  her  captives 
(ver.  6),  of  her  haughtiness  and  her  secure  pride 
(w.  7,  8).  He  touches  twice  upon  her  atheistic  self- 
sufficiency,  her  "autotheism," — "/  am,  and  there  is  none 
beside  me,"  words  which  only  God  can  truly  use,  but 
words  which  man's  ignorant,  proud  self  is  ever  ready 
to  repeat  (w.  8-10).  He  speaks  of  the  wearisomeness 
and  futility  of  her  religious  magic  (w.  10-14).  And 
he  closes  with  a  vivid  touch,  that  dissolves  the  reality 
of  that  merely  commercial  grandeur  on  which  she 
prides  herself.  Like  every  association  that  arises  only 
from  the  pecuniary  profit  of  its  members,  Babylon  shall 
surely  break  up,  and  none  of  those,  who  sought  her 
for  their  selfish  ends,  shall  wait  to  help  her  one  moment 
after  she  has  ceased  to  be  profitable  to  them. 

Here  now  are  his  own  words,  rendered  literally 
except  in  the  case  of  one  or  two  conjunctions  and 
articles, — rendered,  too,  in  the  original  order  of  the 
words,  and,  as  far  as  it  can  be  determined,  in  the  rhythm 
of  the  original.  The  rhythm  is  largely  uncertain,  but 
some  verses — i,  5,  14,  15 — are  complete  in  that  measure 
which  we  found  in  the  Taunt-song  against  the  king  of 
Babylon  in  ch.  xiii.,*  and  nearly  every  line  or  clause 
has  the  same  metrical  swing  upon  it 

Down  I  and  sit  in  the  dust,  O  virgin^ 

Daughter  0/ Babel  / 
Sii  on  the  ground,  with  no  throne, 

Daughter  of  Khasdim  I 


■ 
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For  not  again  shall  tlvy  call  Ihet 

Teitdir  and  Dainty. 
Take  to  thee  millstones,  and  grind  out  the  meal, 
Put  back  thy  veil,  strip  off  the  garment, 
Make  bare  the  leg,  wade  through  the  rivers; 
Bare  be  thy  nakedness, yea,  be  beholden  thy  shame/ 

Veftgcance  I  take,  and  strike  treaty  with  none. 


Our  Redeemer!  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  His  Namtf 
Holy  0/ Israel  J 


Sit  thou  dumb,  and  get  into  darknesSf 

Daughter  of  Khasdim  ! 
For  not  again  sliall  they  call  thee 

Mistress  of  Kingdoms. 
I  was  wroth  with  My  people,  profaned  Mine  inheritance, 

Gave  them  to  thy  hand: 
Thou    didst   show   them    no   mercy,   on  old   men   thou 
modest 

Thy  yoke  very  sore. 
And  thou  saidst.  For  ever  I  shall  be  mistress, 
Till  thou  hast  set  not  these  things  to  thy  heart. 

Nor  thought  of  their  issue. 


Therefore  now  hear  this.  Voluptuous, 

Sitting  self-confident: 
Thou,  who  saith  in  her  heart,  "  I  am :  there  is  none  else. 
I  shall  not  iit  a  widow,  nor  know  want  of  children." 

',  sudden. 


rely  . 
dqy, 


come 


of 


same 


Childlessness,  widowhood  t 
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To  their  full  come  upon  thee,  spite  of  the  mass  of  U^y 

spells, 
Spite  o/the  wealth  of  thy  charms — to  the  full/ 


And  thou  wast  bold  in  thine  evil;  thou  saidst, 

"  None  doth  see  me." 
Thy  wisdom  and  knowledge — they  have  led  thee  astray, 
Till  thou  hast  said  in  thine  heart,  "  I  am  :  there  is  tton* 

else." 
Yet  there  shall  come  on  thee  Evil, 

Thou  know'st  not  to  charm  U. 
And  there  shall  fall  on  thee  Havoc, 

Thou  canst  not  avert  it. 
And  there  shall  come  on  thee  suddenly, 

Unawares,  Ruin. 
Stand  forth,  I  pray,  with  thy  charms,  with   the  wealth 

of  thy  spells — 
With  which  thou  hast  wearied  thyself  from  thy  youth  «/ 

If  so  thou  be  able  to  profit, 

If  so  to  strike  terror  I 
Thou  art  sick  with  the  mass  of  thy  counsels: 

Let  them  stand  up  and  save  thee — 
Mappers  of  heaven.    Planet-observers,    Tellers  at 
moons — 

From  what  must  befall  the*  I 


Behold,  they  are  grown  like  the  straw  I 
Fire  hath  consumed  them; 

Nay,  they  save  not  their  life 

From  the  hand  of  the  flam*  I 

— 'TV*  no  fuel  for  warmth. 

Fin  to  sit  down  all-^ 
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Thus  are  (fuy  grown  to  thee,  they  who  did  weary  thtt. 
Traders  of  thine  from  thy  youth  up  ; 
Each  as  he  could  pass  have  they  fled l 
None  is  thy  saviour! 

We,  who  remember  Isaiah's  elegies  on  Egypt  and 
Tyre,*  shall  be  most  struck  here  by  the  absence  of  all 
appreciation  of  greatness  or  of  beauty  about  Babylon. 
Even  while  prophesying  for  Tyre  as  certain  a  judgement 
as  our  prophet  here  predicts  for  Babylon,  Isaiah  spoke 
as  if  the  ruin  of  so  much  enterprise  and  wealth  were  a 
desecration,  and  he  promised  that  the  native  strength  of 
Tyre,  humbled  and  purified,  would  rise  again  to  become 
the  handmaid  of  religion.  But  our  prophet  sees  no 
saving  virtue  whatever  in  Babylon,  and  gives  her  not  the 
slightest  promise  of  a  future.  There  is  pity  through  his 
scorn :  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  futility  of  the 
mass  of  Babylonian  science;  the  way  in  which  he  speaks 
of  her  ignorance,  though  served  by  hosts  of  counsellors; 
the  way  in  which,  after  recalling  her  countless  partners 
in  traffic,  he  describes  their  headlong  flight,  and  closes 
with  the  words,  None  is  thy  saviour, — all  this  is  most 
pathetic  But  upon  none  of  his  lines  is  there  one 
touch  of  awe  or  admiration  or  regret  for  the  fall  of 
what  is  great.  To  him  Babylon  is  wholly  false,  vain, 
destitute — as  Tyre  was  not  destitute — of  native  vigour 
and  saving  virtue.  Babylon  is  sheer  pretence  and 
futility.  Therefore  his  scorn  and  condemnation  are 
thorough ;  and  mocking  laughter  breaks  from  him,  now 
with  an  almost  savage  coarseness,  as  he  pictures  the 
dishonour  of  the  virgin  who  was  no  virgin — Bare  thy 
nakedness,  yt<i,  be  beholden  thy  shame;  and  now  in 
roguish  glee,  as  he  interjects  about  the   fire  which 

•  VoL  i.,  pp^  27s,  a86.  394> 
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shall  destroy  the  mass  of  Babylon's  magicians,  as- 
trologers and  haruspices :  No  coal  this  to  warm  oneself 
at,  fire  to  sit  down  before.  But  withal  we  are  not 
allowed  to  forget,  that  it  is  one  of  the  Tyrant's  poor 
captives,  who  thus  judges  and  scorns  her.  How  vividly 
from  the  midst  of  his  satire  does  the  prisoner**  sigh 
break  forth  to  God : — 

"  Our  Redeemer  I  Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  His  Namtf 
Holy  of  Israeli" 

Not  the  least  interesting  feature  of  this  taunt-song 
is  the  expression  which  it  gives  to  the  characteristic 
Hebrew  sense  of  the  wearisomeness  and  immorality  of 
that  system  of  divination,  which  formed  the  mass  of 
the  Babylonian  and  many  other  Gentile  religions. 
The  worship  of  Jehovah  had  very  much  in  common 
with  the  rest  of  the  Semitic  cults.  Its  ritual,  its 
temple-furniture,  the  division  of  its  sacred  year,  its 
terminology,  and  even  many  of  its  titles  for  the  Deity 
and  His  relations  to  men,  may  be  matched  in  the 
worship  of  Phoenician,  Syrian  and  Babylonian  gods,  or 
in  the  ruder  Arabian  cults.  But  in  one  thing  the  "  law 
of  Jehovah "  stands  by  itself,  and  that  is  in  its  in- 
tolerance of  all  augury  and  divination.  It  owed  this 
distinction  to  the  unique  moral  and  practical  sense 
which  inspired  it.  Augury  and  divination,  such  as  the 
Chaldeans  were  most  proficient  in,  exerted  two  most 
evil  influences.  They  hampered,  sometimes  paralysed, 
the  industry  and  politics  of  a  nation,  and  they  more 
or  less  confounded  the  moral  sense  of  a  people.  They 
were,  therefore,  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  the  practical 
sanity  and  Divine  morality  of  the  Jewish  law,  which 
strenuously  forbade   them ;  while  the  prophets,  who 
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were  practical  men  as  well  as  preachers  of  righteous- 
ness, constantly  exposed  the  fatigue  they  laid  upon 
public  life,  and  the  way  they  distracted  attention  from 
the  simple  moral  issues  of  conduct.  Augury  and 
divination  wearied  a  people's  intellect,  stunted  their 
enterprise,  distorted  their  conscience.  Thy  spells, — Ihe 
mass  of  thy  charms,  with  which  thou  hast  wearied  thyself 
from  thy  youth.  Thou  art  sick  with  the  mass  of  thy 
counsels.  Thy  wisdom  and  thy  knowledge!  they  have 
led  thee  astray.  When  "the  Chaldean  astrology" 
found  its  way  to  the  New  Babylon,  Juvenal's  strong 
conscience  expressed  the  same  sense  of  its  weari- 
someness  and  waste  of  time.* 

Ashes  and  ruins,  a  servile  and  squalid  life,  a  desolate 
site  abandoned  by  commerce, — what  the  prophet  pre- 
dicted, that  did  imperial  Babylon  become.  Not,  indeed, 
at  the  hand  of  Cyrus,  or  of  any  other  single  invader ; 
but  gradually  by  the  rivalry  of  healthier  peoples,  by 
the  inevitable  working  of  the  poison  at  her  heart, 
Babylon,  though  situated  in  the  most  fertile  and 
central  part  of  God's  earth,  fell  into  irredeemable 
decay.  Do  not  let  us,  however,  choke  our  interest 
in  this  prophecy,  as  so  many  students  of  prophecy 
do,  in  the  ruins  and  dust,  which  were  its  primary 
fulfilment.  The  shell  of  Babylon,  the  gorgeous  city 
which  rose  by  Euphrates,  has  indeed  sunk  into  heaps ; 
but  Babylon  herself  is  not  dead.  Babylon  never  dies. 
To  the  conscience  of  Christ's  seer,  this  mother  of  har- 
lots, though  dead  and  desert  in  the  East,  came  to  life 
again  in  tlie  West,  To  the  city  of  Rome,  in  his  day, 
John  transferred    word  by  word   the   phrases  of  our 


*  Sec  cspecuUjr  Satin*  III.  and  VJ.,  and  cf,  Bagehot'a  Phytia  mtd 
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prophet  and  of  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  fifty -first  chap- 
ter of  the  Book  of  Jeremiah.  Rome  was  Babylon,  in  so 
far  as  Romans  were  filled  with  cruelty,  with  arrogance, 
with  trust  in  riches,  with  credulity  in  divination,  with 
that  waste  of  mental  and  moral  power  which  Juvenal 
exposed  in  her.  /  sit  a  queen,  John  heard  Rome  say  in 
her  heart,  and  am  no  widow,  and  shall  in  no  wise  set 
mourning.  Therefore  in  one  day  shall  her  plagues  come, 
death  and  mourning  and  famine,  and  she  shall  be  utterly 
burned  with  fire,  for  strong  is  the  Lord  God  which  judge  J  ' 
her*  But  we  are  not  to  leave  the  matter  even  here:? 
we  are  to  use  that  freedom  with  John,  which  John 
uses  with  our  prophet.  We  are  to  pass  by  the  par- 
ticular fulfilment  of  his  words,  in  which  he  and  his  day 
were  interested,  because  it  can  only  have  a  historical 
and  secondary  interest  to  us  in  face  of  other  Babylons 
in  our  own  day,  with  which  our  consciences,  if  they  are 
quick,  ought  to  be  busy.  Why  do  some  honest  people 
continue  to  confine  the  reference  of  those  chapters  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation  to  the  city  and  church  of  Rome  ? 
It  is  quite  true,  that  John  meant  the  Rome  of  his  day ; 
it  is  quite  true,  that  many  features  of  his  Babylon  may 
be  traced  upon  the  successor  of  the  Roman  Empire,  the 
Roman  Church.  But  what  is  that  to  us,  with  incarna- 
tions of  the  Babylonian  spirit  so  muoh  nearer  ourselves 
for  infection  and  danger,  than  the  Church  of  Rome  can 
ever  be.  John's  description,  based  upon  our  prophet's, 
suits  better  a  commercial,  than  an  ecclesiastical  state, — 
though  self-worship  has  been  as  rife  in  ecclesiasticism, 
Roman  or  Reformed,  as  among  the  votaries  of  Mammon. 
For  every  phrase  of  John's,  that  may  be  true  of  the 
Church  of   Rome   in   certain  ages,  there  are  six  apt 
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descriptions  of  the  centres  of  our  own  British  civilisa- 
tion, and  of  the  selfish,  atheistic  tempers  that  prevail  in 
them.  Let  us  ask  what  are  the  Babylonian  tempers 
and  let  us  touch  our  own  consciences  with  them. 

Forgetfulness  of  God,  cruelty,  vanity  of  knowledge 
(which  so  easily  breeds  credulity)  and  vanity  of  wealth, 
— but  the  parent  of  them  all  is  idolatry  of  self.  Isaiah 
told  us  about  this  in  the  Assyrian  with  his  war ;  we  see 
it  here  in  Babylon  with  her  commerce  and  her  science  ; 
it  was  exposed  even  in  the  orthodox  Jews,*  for  they 
put  their  own  prejudices  befpre  their  God's  revelation  ; 
and  it  is  perhaps  as  evident  in  the  Christian  Church  as 
anywhere  else.  For  selfishness  follows  a  man  like  his 
shadow ;  and  religion,  Uke  the  sun,  the  stronger  it 
shines,  only  makes  the  shadow  more  apparent  But  to 
worship  your  shadow  is  to  turn  your  back  on  the  sun ; 
selfishness  is  atheism,  says  our  prophet.  Man's  self 
takes  God's  word  about  Himself  and  says,  /  am,  and 
there  is  none  beside  me.  And  he,  who  forgets  God,  is  sure 
also  to  forget  his  brother;  thus  self-worship  leads  to 
cruelty.  A  heavy  part  of  the  charge  against  Babylon  is 
her  treatment  of  the  Lord's  own  people.  These  were 
God's  convicts,  and  she,  for  the  time,  God's  minister 
of  justice.  But  she  unnecessarily  and  cruelly  oppressed 
them.  Oh  the  aged  thou  hast  very  heainly  laid  tl^  yoke. 
God's  people  were  given  to  her  to  be  reformed,  but  she 
sought  to  crush  the  life  out  of  them.  God's  purpose 
was  upon  them,  but  she  used  them  for  her  aggrandise- 
ment. She  did  not  fed  that  she  was  responsible  to 
God  for  her  treatment  even  of  the  most  guilty  and 
contemptible  of  her  subjects. 

la  all  this  Babylon  acted  in  accordance  with  what  y 
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is  Babylonian.  There  is  one  very  good  practical  rule 
to  keep  us  safe.  We  may  allow  ourselves  to  sp>eak  about 
our  erring  brothers  to  men,  just  as  much  as  we  pray  for 
them  to  God.  But  if  we  pray  much  for  a  man,  he  will 
surely  become  too  sacred  to  be  made  the  amusement  of 
society  or  the  food  of  our  curiosity  or  of  our  pride. 

The  last  curse  on  Babylon  reminds  us  of  the  fatal 
looseness  of  a  society  that  is  built  only  upon  the 
interests  of  trade ;  of  the  loneliness  and  uselessness 
that  await,  in  the  end,  all  lives,  which  keep  themselves 
alive  simply  by  trafficking  with  men.  If  we  feed  life 
only  by  the  news  of  the  markets,  by  the  interest  of 
traffic,  by  the  excitement  of  competition,  by  the  fever 
of  speculation,  by  the  passions  of  cupidity  and  pride, 
we  may  feel  healthy  and  powerful  for  a  time.  But 
such  a  life,  which  is  merely  a  being  kept  brisk  by  the 
sense  of  gaining  something  or  overreaching  some  one, 
is  the  mere  semblance  of  living;  and  when  the  inevit- 
able end  comes,  when  they  that  have  trafficked  with  us 
from  our  youth  depart,  then  each  particle  of  strength 
with  which  they  fed  us  shall  be  withdrawn,  and  we  shall 
fall  into  decay.  There  never  was  a  truer  picture  of  the 
quick  ruin  of  a  merely  commercial  community,  or  of  the 
ultimate  loneliness  of  a  mercenary  and  selfish  life,  than 
the  headlong  rush  of  traders,  eack  as  he  could  find 
passage,  from  the  city  that  never  had  other  attractions 
even  for  her  own  citizens  than  those  of  gain  or  of 
pleasure: 
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Uaiab  xlviii. 

ON  the  substance  of  ch.  xlviiL  we  have  already 
encroached,  and  now  it  is  necessary  only  to 
summarise  its  argument,  and  to  give  some  attention 
to  the  call  to  go  forth  from  Babylon,  with  which  it 
concludes. 

Chapter  xlviiL  is  addressed,  as  its  first  verse  declares, 
to  the  exiles  from  Judah  • :  Hear  this,  Oh  House  oj 
Jacob,  that  call  yourselves  by  the  name  of  Israel,  and 
from  the  waters  of  Judah  have  come  forth :  that  is,  you 
so-called  Israelites,  who  spring  from  Judah.  But  their 
worship  of  Jehovah  is  only  nominal  and  unreal :  Th^y 
who  swear  by  the  name  of  Jehovah,  and  celebrate  the  God 
of  Israel,  not  in  truth  and  not  in  righteousness;  although 
by  the  Holy  City  they  name  themselves,  and  upon  the  God 
of  Israel  they  Uan— Jehovah  of  Hosts  is  His  Name  I 

*  Bredcnkamp  will  hare  it,  that  the  prophet  here  meotioDS  fim 
Northeni  Icnel  and  then  Jodah:  O  Hohu  of  Jacob,  the  genenl 
term,  both  UtoM  Ihat  an  cmiM  by  Ou  itmmt  of  Isratt,  ltd  Aat  kmo* 
tomtfortkfmm  ttu  tcalm  of  Judah.  But  this  is  entirely  opposed  lo 
the  syntax,  and  I  note  the  opinion  simply  to  show  how  precarious 
the  arpunents  are  for  the  existence  of  prc-cxilic  elements  in  laa. 
xL-xJnii.  The  point,  which  Bredenkamp  makes  by  his  reodering 
of  this  rerse,  is  that  it  could  only  be  a  pre-exilic  prophet,  who  would 
'M«»«'y'«*'  betweeo  Jndah  and  Northern  Israel ;  and  that,  thcnefon^  il 
be  Isaiah  himaclf  who  wrote  the  «enc  t 
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The  former  things  I  published  Jong  ago  ;  •  from  My 
mouth  they  went  forth,  and  I  kt  them  be  lieard — suddenly 
I  did  them,  and  they  came  to  pass.  Because  I  knew  how 
hard  thou  wert,  and  a  sinew  of  iron  thy  neck,  and  thy 
brow  brass.  And  I  published  to  thee  long  ago  ;  before  it 
came  to  pass  I  let  thee  hear  it,  lest  thou  shouldest  say:  Min* 
idol  hath  wrought  thetn,  and  my  Image  and  my  Casting 
hath  commanded  them.  Thou  didst  hear  it :  look  at  it 
whole, — now  that  it  is  fulfilled, — and  you  /  sfiouldye  not 
publish  iti  All  the  past  lies  as  a  unity,  prediction  and 
fulfilment  together  complete;  all  of  it  the  doing  of 
Jehovah,  and  surely  enough  of  it  to  provide  the  text 
of  confession  of  Him  by  His  people.     But  now, — 

/  let  thee  hear  new  things — in  contrast  with  the  former 
things — from  now,  and  hidden  things,  and  thou  knewest 
them  not.  Now  are  they  created,  and  not  long  ago/ 
and  before  to-day  thou  hadst  not  heard  them,  lest  thou 
shouldest  say,  Behold  I  knew  them.  Verily,^  thou  hadst 
not  heard,  verily,  thou  hadst  not  known,  verily,  long 
since  thine  ear  was  not  open;  because  I  knew  thou 
art  thoroughly  treacherous,  and  Transgressor-from-the- 
womb  do  they  call  thee. 

The  meaning  of  all  this  is  sufficiently  clear.  It 
is  a  reproach  addressed  to  the  formal  Israelites.  It 
divides  into  two  parts,  each  containing  an  explanation 
Because  I  knew  that,  etc. :  w.  3-6a,  and  w.  6b-g.  In 
the  first  part  Jehovah  treats  of  history  already  finished, 

*  Fonmr  things  (ri'shonOth),  It  is  impossible  to  detennine  whether 
these  mean  prtdictions  which  Jehovah  published  long  ago,  and  which 
have  already  come  to  pass,  or  former  tvtntt  which  He  foretold  long 
ago,  and  which  have  happened  as  He  said  they  would.  The 
distinction,  however,  is  immaterial. 

f  Literally,  also.  But  D],  a  cumulative  conjunction,  when  it  is  iii> 
troduced  to  repeat  the  same  thought  as  preceded  it,  means  jfM)  ^'*4lH 
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both  in  its  prediction  and  fulfilment.  Many  of  the 
wonderful  things  of  old  Jehovah  predicted  long  before 
they  happened,  and  so  left  His  stubborn  people  no 
excuse  for  an  idolatry  to  which  otherwise  they  would 
have  given  themselves  (ver.  5).  Now  that  they  see  that 
wonderful  past  complete,  and  all  the  predictions  fulfilled, 
they  may  well  publish  Jehovah's  renown  to  the  world. 
In  the  first  part  of  His  reproach,  then,  Jehovah  is  dealing 
with  stages  of  Israel's  history  that  were  dosed  before 
the  Exile.  The  former  things  are  wonderful  events, 
foretold  and  come  to  pass  before  the  present  generation. 
But  in  the  second  part  of  His  reproach  (w.  66-9) 
Jehovah  mentions  new  things.  These  new  things  are 
being  created  while  His  prophet  speaks,  and  they  have 
not  been  foretold  (in  contradistinction  to  the  former 
things  of  ver.  3).  What  events  fulfil  these  two  con- 
ditions ?  Well,  Cyrus  was  on  his  way,  the  destruction 
of  Babylon  was  imminent,  Israel's  new  destiny  was 
beginning  to  shape  itself  under  God's  hands  :  these  are 
evidently  the  things  thai  are  in  process  of  creation  while 
the  prophet  speaks.  But  could  it  also  be  said  of  them, 
that  they  had  not  been  foretold  ?  This  could  be  said, 
at  least,  of  Cyrus,  the  Gentile  Messiah.  A  Gentile 
Messiah  was  something  so  new  to  Israel,  that  many, 
clinging  to  the  letter  of  the  old  prophecies,  denied,  as 
we  have  seen,  that  Cyrus  could  possibly  be  God's 
instrument  for  the  redemption  of  IsraeL  Cyrus,  then, 
as  a  Gentile,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Anointed  of 
Jehovah,  is  the  new  thing  which  is  being  created  while 
the  prophet  speaks,  and  which  has  not  been  announced 
beforehand. 

How  is  it  possible,  some  may  now  ask,  that  Cyrus 
■bould  be  one  of  the  unpredicted  new  things  that  are 
happening  while  the  prophet  speaks,  when  the  prophet 
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has  already  pointed  to  Cyrus  and  his  advance  on 
Babylon  as  a  fulfilment  of  ancient  predictions  ?  The 
answer  to  this  question  is  very  simple.  There  were 
ancient  predictions  of  a  deliverance  and  a  deliverer 
from  Babylon.  To  name  no  more,  there  were 
Jeremiah's*  and  Habakkuk's  ;  and  Cyrus,  in  so  far  as 
he  accomplished  the  deliverance,  was  the  fulfilment 
of  these  ancient  r'ishondth.  But  in  so  far  as  Cyrus 
sprang  from  a  quarter  of  the  world,  not  hinted  at  in 
former  prophecies  of  Jehovah — in  so  far  as  he  was  a 
Gentile  and  yet  the  Anointed  of  the  Lord,  a  combina- 
tion not  provided  for  by  any  tradition  in  Israel — Cyrus 
and  his  career  were  the  new  things  not  predicted  be/ort- 
hand,  the  new  things  which  caused  such  offence  to 
certain  tradition-bound  parties  in  Israel. 

We  cannot  overestimate  the  importance  of  this 
passage.  It  supplies  us  with  the  solution  of  the 
problem,  how  the  presently-happening  deliverance  of 
Israel  from  Babylon  could  be  both  a  thing  foretold  from 
long  ago,  and  yet  so  new  as  to  surprise  those  Israelites 
who  were  most  devoted  to  the  ancient  prophecies. 
And  at  the  same  time  such  ot  us  as  are  content  to 
follow  our  prophet's  own  evidence,  and  to  place  him 
in  the  Exile,  have  an  answer  put  into  our  mouths,  to 
render  to  those,  who  say  that  we  destroy  a  proof  of  the 
Divinity  of  prophecy  by  denying  to  Isaiah  or  to  any  other 
prophet,  so  long  before  Cyrus  was  bom,  the  mention  of 
Cyrus  by  name.  Let  such  objectors,  who  imagine 
that  they  are  more  careful  of  the  honour  of  God  and 
of  the  Divinity  of  Scripture,  because  they  maintain  that 
Cyrus  was  named  two  hundred  years  before  he  was 
bom,  look  at  verse  7.     There  God  Himself  says,  that 
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there  are  some  things,  which,  for  a  very  good  reason, 
He  does  not  foretell  before  they  come  to  pass.  We 
believe,  and  have  shown  strong  grounds  for  belicN-ing, 
that  the  selection  of  Cyrus,  the  mention  of  his  name, 
and  the  furtherance  of  his  arms  against  Babylon,  were 
among  those  mew  things,  which  God  says  He  purposely 
did  not  reveal  till  the  day  of  their  happening,  and 
which,  by  their  novel  and  unpredicted  character,  ofiEended 
so  many  of  the  traditional  and  stupid  party  in  Israel 
Must  there  always  be  among  God's  people,  to-day  as  in 
the  day  of  our  prophet,  some  who  cannot  conceive  a  thing 
to  be  Divine  unless  it  has  been  predicted  long  before  ? 
In  w.  3-8,  then,  God  claims  to  have  changed  His 
treatment  of  His  people,  in  order  to  meet  and  to 
prevent  the  various  faults  of  their  character.  Some 
things  He  told  to  them,  long  before,  so  that  they  might 
not  attribute  the  occurrence  of  these  to  their  idols. 
But  other  things  He  sprang  upon  them,  without  pre- 
dictions, and  in  an  altogether  novel  shape,  so  that  they 
might  not  say  of  these  things,  in  their  familiarity  with 
them.  We  knew  of  them  ourselves.  A  people  who 
were  at  one  time  so  stubborn,  and  at  another  so 
slippery,  were  evidently  a  people  who  deserved  nothing 
at  God's  hand.  Yet  He  goes  on  to  say,  w.  9-1 1,  that 
He  will  treat  them  with  forbearance,  if  not  for  their 
take,  yet  for  His  own  :  For  the  sake  of  My  Name  1 
defer  Mine  anger,  and  for  My  praise — or  renown,  or 
reputation,  as  we  would  say  of  a  man — I  will  refrain  for 
thee,  that  I  att  thee  not  off.  Behold  I  have  smelted  thee, 
but  $tot  as  silver :  I  have  tested  thee  in  the  furnace  of 
affOcikm.  For  Mine  own  sake,  for  Mine  own  sake,  I  am 
morkiMg;—for  how  was  My  Name  being  profaned  t* — 
and  My  glory  to  another  I  will  not  give. 

•TbeH«bre«hMoottbaword«JOrA«Mi.    Tlie  LZZ.  bM  tJiea. 
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Then  he  gathers  up  the  sum  of  what  He  has  been 
saying  in  a  final  appeal. 

Hearken  unto  Me,  O  Jacob,  and  Israel  My  Called:  lam 
He;  I  am  Fitst,  yea,  I  am  Last.  Yea,  My  hand  hath 
founded  Earth,*  and  My  right  hand  hath  spread  Heaven; 
when  I  call  unto  them  they  stand  together. 

Be  gathered,  all  of  you,  and  hearken.  Who  among  them 
— that  is,  the  Gentiles — hath  published  these  things? — that 
is,  such  things  as  the  following,  the  prophecy  given  in 
the  next  clause  of  the  verse :  Whom  Jehovah  loveth  shall 
perform  His  pleasure  on  Babylon,  and  his  arm  shall  be  on 
the  Chaldeans.  This  was  the  sum  of  what  Jehovah 
promised  long  ago  ;t  not  Cyrus'  name,  not  that  a  Gentile, 
a  Persian,  should  deliver  God's  people,  for  these  are 
among  the  new  things  which  were  not  published  before- 
hand, at  which  the  traditional  Israelites  were  offended, 
— but  this  general  fiat  of  God's  sovereignty,  that  whom- 
ever Jehovah  loves,  or  likes,  he  shall  perform  His  pleasure 
on  Babylon.  /,  even  I,  have  spoken — this,  in  ver.  14b, 
was  My  speaking.  Yea,  I  have  called  him;  I  have 
brought  him,  and  he  will  make  his  way  to  prosper.  Again 
emphasize  the  change  of  tense.  Cyrus  is  already  called, 
but,  while  the  prophet  speaks,  he  has  not  yet  reached 
his  goal  in  the  capture  of  Babylon. 

Some  ambassador  from  the  Lord,  whether  the 
prophet  or  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  now  takes  up  the 
parable,  and,  after  presenting  himself,  addresses  a  final 
exhortation  to  Israel,  summing  up  the  moral  meaning 
of  the  Exile.     Draw  near  to  me,  hear  this;   ttot  from 


*  A  second  time  without  article  though  applied  to  the  whole  world. 

t  Giesebrecht  takes  this  as  an  actual  quotation  from  some  former 
prophet :  a  specimen  of  the  ancient  prophecies  which  Jehovah  sent  to 
Israel,  and  wtiich  were  now  being  fulfilled.  At  least  it  ia  the  snm  of 
what  Jehovah's  prophets  had  often  predicted. 
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afouHme  in  secret  have  I  spoken;  from  the  time  that  it 
was,  then  am  I:  and  now  my  Lord,  Jehovah,  liath  sent 
me  with  His  Spirit* 

Thus  sai.'h  Jehovah,  thy  Redeemer,  Holy  o/ Israel,  lam 
Jthovah  thy  Cod,  thy  Teacher  to  profit,  thy  Guide  in  the 
Kay  thou  shoiildesl  go :  Would  that  thou  hadst  hearkened 
to  My  commandments,  then  were  like  the  River  thy  pence, 
and  thy  righteousness  like  the  waves  of  the  sea  I  Then 
were  like  tlie  sand  thy  seed,  and  the  offspring  of  thy  bowels 
like  its  grains  /  f  He  shall  not  be  cut  off,  nor  shall  perish 
his  name  from  before  Me. 

And  now  at  last  it  is  time  to  be  up.  Our  salvation 
is  nearer  than  when  first  we  believed.  Day  has  dawned, 
the  gates  are  opening,  the  Word  has  been  sufficiently 
spoken. 

Go  forth  from  Babel,  fly  from  the  Chaldeans; 
With  a  ringing  voice  publish  and  let  this  be  heard. 
Send  ye  it  out  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 
Say,  Redeemed  hath  Jehovah  His  Servant  Jacob. 
And  they  thirsted  not  in  tite  deserts  He  caused  them  to 
walk; 

*  Tbis  very  difficult  verse  has  been  attributed  either  to  Jehovah 
in  the  first  three  cUusea  and  to  the  Servant  in  the  fourth  (Delitisch) ; 
or  in  the  same  proportion  to  Jehovah  and  the  prophet  (Cbeyne  and 
Bredenkamp) ;  or  to  the  Servant  all  through  (Orelli) ;  or  to  the 
prophet  all  through  (Hitzig,  Knobel,  Giesebrecht  See  the  hitter's 
Rritragt  *ur  Kr:lti  Jtsaia's,  p.  1 36).  It  is  a  subtle  matter.  The 
present  expositor  thinks  it  clear  that  all  four  clauses  must  be  under- 
stooi'.  as  the  voice  of  one  speaker,  but  sees  nothing  in  them  to  decide 
finally  whether  that  speaker  is  the  Servant,  the  people  Israel,  in  which 
case  lam  thirt  would  have  reference  to  Israel's  consciousness  of  every 
deid  dene  by  God  since  the  beginning  of  their  history  (cf.  ver.  6a) ; 
or  whether  the  speaker  is  the  prophet,  in  which  case/  am  tittn  would 
mean  that  he  had  watched  the  rise  of  Cyrus  Crom  the  finL  But  <J. 
Zcch.  ii.  lo-l  I,  Eng.  Ver.,  and  iv,  9, 

f  Or  Hit  il4  bottiis,  referring  to  the  ica.  ■'^ 
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Waters  from  a  rock  He  kt  drop  for  them, 
Clave  a  rock  and  there  flowed  forth  waters  I 
No  peace,  saith  Jehovah,  for  the  wicked. 

We  have  arrived  at  the  most  distinct  stage  of  which 
our  prophecy  gives  trace.  Not  that  a  new  start  is  made 
with  the  next  passage.  Ch.  xlix.  is  the  answer  of  the 
Servant  himself  to  the  appeal  made  to  him  in  xlviii.  20  ; 
and  ch.  xlix.  does  not  introduce  the  Servant  for  the 
first  time,  but  simply  carries  further  the  substance  of 
the  opening  verses  of  ch.  xlii.  Nor  is  this  urgent 
appeal  to  Go  forth  from  Babylon,  which  has  come  to 
Israel,  the  only  one,  or  the  last,  of  its  kind.  It  is  renewed 
in  ch.  Hi.  11-12.  So  that  we  cannot  think  that  our 
prophet  has  even  yet  got  the  Fall  of  Babylon  behind 
him.  Nevertheless,  the  end  of  ch.  xlviii.  is  the  end  of  the 
first  and  chief  stage  of  the  prophecy.  The  fundamental 
truths  about  God  and  salvation  have  been  laid  down  ;  the 
idols  have  been  thoroughly  exposed ;  Cyrus  has  been 
explained ;  Babylon  is  practically  done  with.  Neither 
Babylon,  nor  C3rrus,  nor,  except  for  a  moment,  the 
idols,  are  mentioned  in  the  rest  of  the  prophecy. 
The  Deliverance  of  Israel  is  certain.  And  what  now 
interests  the  prophet  is  first,  how  the  Holy  Nation 
will  accomplish  the  destiny  for  which  .it  has  been  set 
free,  and  next,  how  the  Holy  City  shall  be  prepared 
for  the  Nation  to  inhabit.  These  are  the  two  themes  of 
chs.  xlix.  to  Ixvi.  The  latter  of  them,  the  Restoration 
of  Jerusalem,  has  scarcely  been  touched  by  our  prophet 
as  yet.  But  he  has  already  spoken  much  of  the 
Nation's  Destiny  as  the  Servant  of  the  Lord ;  and 
now  that  we  have  exhausted  the  subject  of  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon,  we  will  take  up  his  pro- 
phecies on  the  Servant,  both   those  which  we   have 
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passed  over  in  chs.  zL-xlviiL  and  those  which  still  lie 
ahead  of  us. 

Before  we  do  this,  however,  let  us  devote  a  chapter 
to  a  study  of  our  prophet's  use  of  the  word  righteous- 
ness, for  which  this  aecms  to  be  as  convenient  a  place 
■■  any  other. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THK    RIGHTEOUSNESS    OF   ISRAEL    AND    THE 
RIGHTEOUSNESS   OF  GOD. 

Uaiab  xL-IzvL 

IN  the  chapters  which  we  have  been  studying  we" 
have  found  some  difficulty  with  one  of  our  pro- 
phet's keynotes — right  or  righteousness.  In  the  chapters 
to  come  we  shall  find  this  difficulty  increase,  unless  we 
take  some  trouble  now  to  define  how  much  the  word 
denotes  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  There  is  no  part  of  Scripture, 
in  which  the  term  righteousness  suffers  so  many  develop- 
ments of  meaning.  To  leave  these  vague,  as  readers 
usually  do,  or  to  fasten  upon  one  and  all  the  technical 
meaning  of  righteousness  in  Christian  theology,  is  not 
only  to  obscure  the  historical  reference  and  moral  force 
of  single  passages, — it  is  to  miss  one  of  the  main 
arguments  of  the  prophecy.  We  have  read  enough 
to  see  that  righteousness  was  the  great  question  of  the 
Exile.  But  what  was  brought  into  question  was  not 
only  the  righteousness  of  the  people,  but  the  righteous- 
ness of  their  God.  In  Isa.  xl.-lxvi  righteousness  is 
more  often  claimed  as  a  Divine  attribute,  than  enforced 
as  a  human  duty  or  ideal* 

*  It  is  only  by  confining  bis  review  of  the  word  to  its  ■pplicationa 
to  God,  and  overlooking  the  passages  which  aUribute  it  to  the  people^ 
that  Kroner,  Emu  nur  la  Thtolagit  d'ltaU  Ml.-lxvi„  eui  sflSrm  that 
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L  Righteousness. 

Ssedheq,  the  Hebrew  root  for  righteousness,  had,  like 
the  Latin  "  rectus,"  in  its  earliest  and  now  almost  for- 
gotten uses,  a  physical  meaning.  This  may  have  been 
either  straightness,  or  more  probably  soundness, — the 
state  in  which  a  thing  is  all  right*  Paths  of  righteoH*' 
ness,  in  Psalm  xiiii.,  ver.  4,  are  not  necessarily  straight 
paths,  but  rather  sure,  genuine,  safe  paths.!  Like  all 
physical  metaphors,  like  our  own  words  "  straight "  and 
"right,"  the  applicability  of  the  term  to  moral  conduct 
was  exceedingly  elastic  It  has  been  attempted  to 
gather  most  of  its  meaning  under  the  definition  of 
coKformity  to  norm;  \  and  so  many  are  the  instances  in 
which  the  word  has  a  forensic  force,  §  as  of  vindication 
or  justification,  that  some  have  claimed  this  for  its 
original,  or,  at  least,  its  governing  sense.  But  it  is 
improbable  that  either  of  these  definitions  conveys  the 
simplest  or  most  general  sense  of  the  word.  Even  if 
conformity  or  jttstification  were  ever  the  prevailing 
sense  of  ssedheq,  there  are  a  number  of  instances  in 

the  prophet  bokis  throughout  to  >  single  idea  of  righteousness  (p.  36) 
On  this,  ss  on  many  other  points,  it  is  Calvin's  treatment,  that  is  most 
sympathetic  to  the  variations  of  the  original, 

*  In  Arabic  the  cognate  word  is  applied  to  a  lance,  but  this  may 
mean  a  sound  or  fit  lance  as  well  as  a  straight  one.  "Originem 
Scholt.  de  defect,  hodiemis  {  314-224  pooit  in  rtgort,  Jttrilia,  colL 

sSs^    laocea  dura,  al.  aequabilis  '  (Gesenii  Tlitsaiirus,  art  plX). 

t  It  is  not  certain  whether  righteousness  is  here  used  in  a  physical 
sense  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  in  which  the  root  is  applied  in  the  Old 
Testament  to  material  objects,  it  is  plainly  employed  in  some  reflection 
of  its  moral  sense,  t^.,just  weights, /'k?/  balance.  Lev.  xix.  36. 

X  "  Dcr  Zustand  welcher  der  Norm  entspricht,"  Schulti,  .^ZL  7*01 
Tiuoiogtt,  4tb  ed.,  p.  $40,  n.  1. 

§  C/.  Robertson  Smith,  PmfiJuti  of  Itntl,  (l  388,  aad  Kaaaach'i 
paper,  which  is  there  qooted. 
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which  its  meaning  far  overflows  the  limits  of  such 
definitions.  Every  one  can  see  how  a  word,  which 
may  generally  be  used  to  express  an  abstract  idea,  like 
conformity,  or  a  formal  relation  towards  a  law  or  person, 
like  justification,  might  come  to  be  applied  to  the  actual 
virtues,  which  realise  that  idea  or  lift  a  character  into 
that  relation.  Thus  righteousness  might  mean  justice, 
or  truth,  or  almsgiving,  or  religious  obedience, — to  each 
of  which,  in  fact,  the  Hebrew  word  was  at  various 
times  specially  applied.  Or  righteousness  might  mean 
virtue  in  general,  virtue  apart  from  all  consideration 
of  law  or  duty  whatsoever.  In  the  prophet  Amos,  for 
instance,  righteousness  is  applied  to  a  goodness  so 
natural  and  spontaneous  that  no  one  could  think  of 
it  for  a  moment  as  conformity  to  norm  or  fulfilment 
of  law.* 

In  short,  it  is  impossible  to  give  a  definition  of  the 
Hebrew  word,  which  our  version  renders  as  righteous- 
ness, less  wide  than  our  English  word  right.  Righteous- 
ness is  right  in  all  its  senses, — natural,  legal,  personal, 
religious.  It  is  to  be  all  right,  to  be  right-hearted,  to 
be  consistent,  to  be  thorough ;  but  also  to  be  in  the 
right,  to  be  justified,  to  be  vindicated ;  and,  in  particular, 
it  may  mean  to  be  humane  (as  with  Amos),  to  be  just 
(as  with  Isaiah),  to  be  correct  or  true  to  fact  (as  some- 
times with  our  own  prophet),  to  fulfil  the  ordinances  of 
religion,  and  especially  the  command  about  almsgiving 
(as  with  the  later  Jews). 

Let  us  now  keep  in  mind  that  righteousness  could 
express  a  relation,  or  a  general  quality  of  character,  or 


•  "  Die  Bcgriffe  flpIV  und  p^V  . .  .  bedeutcn  nun  wirklich  bei  Amoa 
mehrslsdie  juristische  Gerechtigkeit.  Indirect  gehen  die  Fordeningen 
At*  Amos  Qber  die  bio*  rechlUcbe  Spbir«  binjiua  "  (Duhm,  ThtologiM 
4$r  ProfhUtn,  y.  115). 
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some  particular  virtue.  For  we  shall  find  traces  of  all 
these  meanings  in  our  prophet's  application  of  the  term 
to  Israel  and  to  God. 


II.  The  RiGHTEonsmrss  of  Israel. 

One  of  the  simplest  forms  of  the  use  of  righteousness 
in  the  Old  Testament  is  when  it  is  employed  in  the  case 
of  ordinary  quarrels  between  two  persons;  in  which  for 
one  of  them  to  be  righteous  means  to  be  right  or  in  the 
right.*  Now  to  the  Hebrew  all  life  and  religion  was 
based  upon  covenants  between  two, — between  man  and 
man  and  between  man  and  God.  Righteousness  meant 
fidelity  to  the  terms  of  those  covenants.  The  positive 
contents  of  the  word  in  any  single  instance  of  its  use 
would,  therefore,  depend  on  the  faithfulness  and  delicacy 
of  conscience  by  which  those  terms  were  interpreted.  In 
early  Israel  this  conscience  was  not  so  keen  as  it  after- 
wards came  to  be,  and  accordingly  Israel's  sense  of 
their  righteousness  towards  God  was,  to  begin  with,  a 
comparatively  shallow  one.  When  a  Psalmist  asseverates 
his  righteousness  and  pleads  it  as  the  ground  for  God 
rewarding  him,  it  is  plain  that  he  is  able  with  sincerity 
to  make  a  claim,  so  repellent  to  a  Christian's  feeling, 
just  because  he  has  not  anything  like  a  Christian's 
conscience  of  what  God  demands  from  man.  As  Calvin 
says  on  Psalm  xviii.,  ver.  20,  "  David  here  represents 
God  as  the  President  of  an  athletic  contest,  who  had 
chosen  him  as  one  of  His  champions,  and  David  knows 
that  so  long  as  he  keeps  to  the  rules  of  the  contest,  so 
long  will  God  defend  him."  It  is  evident  that  in  such 
an  assertion  righteousness  cannot  mean  perfect  inno- 
cence, but  simply  the  good  conscience  of  a  man,  who, 

•  Goo.  zzxriU.  aA,    C/.t  Sun.  xr.  ^ 
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with  simple  ideas  of  what  is  demanded  from  him,  feels 
that  on  the  whole  "  he  has "  (slightly  to  paraphrase 
Calvin)  "  played  fair." 

Two  things,  almost  simultaneously,  shook  Israel  out 
of  this  primitive  and  natve  self-righteousness.  History 
went  against  them,  and  the  prophets  quickened  their 
conscience.*  The  effect  of  the  former  of  these  two 
causes  will  be  clear  to  us,  if  we  recollect  the  judicial 
element  in  the  Hebrew  righteousness, — that  it  often 
meant  not  so  much  to  be  right,  as  to  be  vindicated  or 
declared  right.  History,  to  Israel,  was  God's  supreme 
tribunal.  It  was  the  faith  of  the  people,  expressed  over 
and  over  again  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  the  godly 
man  is  vindicated  or  justified  by  his  prosperity :  the  way 
of  the  ungodly  shall  perish.  And  Israel  felt  themselves 
to  be  in  the  right,  just  as  David,  in  Psalm  xviii.,  felt 
himself,  because  God  had  accredited  them  with  success 
and  victory.  But  when  the  decision  of  history  went 
against  the  nation,  when  they  were  threatened  with 
expulsion  from  their  land  and  with  extinction  as  a 
people,  that  just  meant  that  the  Supreme  Judge  of 
men  was  giving  His  sentence  against  them.  Israel 
had  broken  the  terms  of  the  Covenant  They  had  lost 
their  right ;  they  were  no  longer  righteous.  The  keener 
conscience,  developed  by  prophecy,  swiftly  explained 
this  sentence  of  history.  This  declaration,  that  the 
people  were  unrighteous,  was  due,  the  prophet  said, 
to  the  people's  sins.  Isaiah  not  only  exclaimed,  Your 
country  is  desolate,  your  cities  are  burned  with  fire ;  he 
added,  in  equal  indictment,  How  is  the  faithful  city 
become  an  harlot  t  it  was  full  of  justice,  righteousness 
lodged  in  it,  but  now  murderers :  thy  princes  are  rebellious. 


*  The  fint  chapter  of  IiaUh  U  a  peHect  ttanmaij  of  these  two. 
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they  Judge  nol  the  fatherless,  neither  doth  the  cause  of  the 
widow  come  before  them.  To  Isaiah  and  the  earlier 
prophets  Israel  was  unrighteous  because  it  was  so 
immoraL  With  their  strong  social  conscience,  right- 
eousness meant  to  these  prophets  the  practice  of  civic 
virtues, — truth-telling,  honesty  between  citizens,  tender- 
ness to  the  p>oor,  inflexible  justice  in  high  places. 

Here  then  we  have  two  possible  meanings  for  Israel's 
righteousness  in  the  prophetic  writings,  allied  and 
necessary  to  one  another,  yet  logically  distinct, — the 
one  a  becoming  righteous  througli  the  exercise  of 
virtue,  the  other  a  being  shown  to  be  righteous  by 
the  voice  of  history.  In  the  one  case  righteousness 
is  the  practical  result  of  the  working  of  the  Spirit  of 
God ;  in  the  other  it  is  vindication,  or  justification,  by 
the  Providence  of  God.  Isaiah  and  the  earlier  prophets, 
while  the  sentence  of  history  was  still  not  executed  and 
might  through  the  mercy  of  God  be  revoked,  incline  to 
employ  righteousness  predominantly  in  the  former  sense. 
But  it  will  be  understood  how,  after  the  Exile,  it  was 
the  latter,  which  became  the  prevailing  determination  of 
the  word.  By  that  great  disaster  God  finally  uttered  the 
clear  sentence,  of  which  previous  history  had  been  but 
the  foreboding.  Israel  in  exile  was  fully  declared  to  be 
in  the  wrong — to  be  unrighteous.  As  a  church,  she  lay 
under  the  ban  ;  as  a  nation,  she  was  discredited  before 
the  nations  of  the  world.  And  her  one  longing,  hope 
and  effort  during  the  weary  years  of  Captivity  was  to 
have  her  right  vindicated  again,  was  to  be  restored  to 
right  relations  to  God  and  to  the  world,  under  the 
G>venant 

This  is  the  predominant  meaning  of  the  term,  as 
applied  to  Israel,  in  Isa.  xl.-Lxvi.  Israel's  unright- 
eouanesa  is  her  state  of  discredit  and  disgrace  under 
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the  hands  of  God ;  her  righteousness,  which  she 
hopes  for,  is  her  restoral  to  her  station  and  destiny  as 
the  elect  people.  To  our  Christian  habit  of  thinking, 
it  is  very  natural  to  read  the  frequent  and  splendid 
phrases,  in  which  righteoustuss  is  attributed  or  promised 
to  the  people  of  God  in  this  evangelical  prophecy,  as  i( 
righteousness  were  that  inward  assurance  and  justifi- 
cation from  an  evil  conscience,  which,  as  we  are  taught 
by  the  New  Testament,  is  provided  for  us  through  the 
death  of  Christ,  and  inwardly  sealed  to  us  by  the  Holy 
Ghost,  irrespective  of  the  course  of  our  outward  fortune. 
But  if  we  read  that  meaning  into  righteousness  in 
Isa.  xl.-Ixvi.,  we  shall  simply  not  understand  some 
of  the  grandest  j)assages  of  the  prophecy.  We  must 
clearly  keep  in  view,  that  while  the  prophet  ceaselessly 
emphasizes  the  pardon  of  God  spoken  home  to  the  heart 
of  the  people,  as  the  first  step  towards  tiieir  restoral,  he 
does  not  apply  the  term  righteousness  to  this  inward 
justification,*  but  to  the  outward  vindication  and  ac- 
crediting of  Israel  by  God  before  the  whole  world,  in 
their  redemption  from  Captivity,  and  their  reinstatement 
as  His  people.  This  is  very  clear  from  the  way  in 
which  righteousness  is  coupled  with  salvation  by  the 
prophet,  as  (Ixii.  l)  :  /  will  not  rest  till  her  righteousness 
go  forth  as  brightness,  and  her  salvation  as  a  lamp  thai 
bunielh.  Or  again  from  the  way  in  which  righteousness 
and  glory  are  put  in  parallel  (Ixii.  2) :  And  the  nations  shall 
see  thy  righteousness,  and  all  kings  thy  glory.  Or  again 
in  the  way  that  righteousness  and  renown  are  identified 
(Ixi.  1 1)  :  The  Lord  Jehovah  will  cause  righteousness  and 
renown  to  spring  forth  before  all  the  nations.     In  each 

*   But  the  verb  to  »nabt  righteous  or  justify  is  used  in  ■  sense  akin 
to  the  New  TestuDcnt  sense  in  liii   11.    See  our  cluster  on  tlutt 
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of  these  promises  the  idea  of  an  external  and  manifest 
splendour  is  evident ;  not  the  inward  peace  of  justifica- 
tion felt  only  by  the  conscience  to  which  it  has  been 
granted,  but  the  outward  historical  victory  appredable 
by  the  gross  sense  of  the  heathen.  Of  course  the 
outward  implies  the  inward, — this  historical  triumph  is 
the  crown  of  a  religious  process,  the  result  of  forgive- 
ness and  a  long  purification, — but  while  in  the  New 
Testament  it  is  these  which  would  be  most  readily 
called  a  people's  righteousness,  it  is  the  former  (what 
the  New  Testament  would  rather  call  the  crown  of  li/t\ 
which  has  appropriated  the  name  in  Isa.  zL-lx\-i. 
The  same  is  manifest  from  another  text  (xh-iii.  i3) : 
O  tkattktm  kaAi  hearkened  to  My  commandmenls ;  then 
had  Af  peace  been  as  the  River,  and  thy  righUousness  like 
the  waves  of  the  sea.  Here  righteousness  is  not  only  not 
apphed  to  inward  morality,  but  set  over  against  this  as 
its  external  reward, — the  health  and  splendour  which  a 
good  conscience  produces.  It  is  in  the  same  external 
sense  that  the  prophet  talks  of  the  robe  of  hgiteousness 
with  its  bridal  splendour,  and  compares  it  to  the 
appearance  of  Spring  (Ixi.  toil). 

For  this  kind  of  righteousness,  this  vindication  by 
God  before  the  world,  Israel  waited  throughout  the 
Exflr.  God  addresses  them  as  tJuy  that  pursue  right- 
tomsmas,  that  seek  Jehovah  (IL  i).  And  it  is  a  closely 
allied  meaning,  though  perhaps  with  a  more  inward 
applicadoa,  when  the  people  are  represented  as  praying 
God  to  give  them  ordinances  of  righteousness  (IviiL  2), — 
that  is,  to  prescribe  such  a  ritual  as  wiU  expiate  their 
guilt  and  bring  them  into  a  right  relation  with  Him. 
Tbey  sougfat  io  vain.  The  great  lesson  of  the  Exile 
that  not  by  works  and  performances,  but  through 
limply  waiting  upon  the  Lord,  their  righteousness  should 
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shine  forth.     Even  this  outward   kind  of  justification 
was  to  be  by  faith. 

The  other  meaning  of  righteousness,  however, — the 
sense  of  social  and  civic  morality,  which  was  its  usual 
sense  with  the  earlier  prophets, — is  not  altogether 
excluded  from  the  use  of  the  word  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi. 
Here  are  some  commands  and  reproaches  which  seem  to 
imply  it.  Keep  judgement,  and  do  righteousness, — where, 
from  what  follows,  righteousness  evidently  means  ob- 
serving the  Sabbath  and  doing  no  evil  (Ivi.  i  ff).  And 
jttstice  is  fallen  away  backward,  and  righteousness  standeih 
afar  off,  for  truth  is  fallen  in  the  street,  and  steadfastness 
cannot  enter  (lix.  14).  These  must  be  terms  for  human 
virtues,  for  shortly  afterwards  it  is  said :  Jehovah  was 
displeased  because  there  was  no  justice.  Again,  They  seek 
Me  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness  (Iviii.  2) ;  Hearken 
unto  Me,  ye  that  know  righteousness,  a  people — My  law  is 
in  their  hearts  (li.  7);  Thou  meetest  him  that  worketh 
righteousness  (Ixiv.  5);  No  one  sues  in  righteousness, 
and  none  goeth  to  law  in  truth  (lix.  4).  In  all  these 
passages  righteousness  means  something  that  man  can 
know  and  do,  his  conscience  and  his  duty,  and  is  rightly 
to  be  distinguished  from  those  others,  in  which  right- 
eousness is  equivalent  to  the  salvation,  the  glory,  the 
peace,  which  only  God's  power  can  bring.  If  the 
passages,  that  employ  righteousness  in  the  sense  of 
moral  or  religious  observance,  really  date  from  the 
Exile,  then  the  interesting  fact  is  assured  to  us  that 
the  Jews  enjoyed  some  degree  of  social  independence 
and  responsibility  during  their  Captivity.  But  it  is  a 
very  striking  fact  that  these  passages  all  belong  to 
chapters,  the  exilic  origin  of  which  is  questioned  even 
by  critics,  who  assign  the  rest  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  to 
the  Exile.     Yet,  even  if  these  passages  have  all  to  be 
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assigned  to  the  Exile,  how  few  they  are  in  number  I 
How  they  contrast  with  the  frequency,  with  which,  in 
the  earlier  part  of  this  book, — in  the  orations  addressed 
by  Isaiah  to  his  own  limes,  when  Israel  was  still  an 
independent  state, — righteousness  is  reiterated  as  the 
daily,  practical  duty  of  men,  as  justice,  truthfulness 
and  charity  between  man  and  man  t  The  extreme 
rarity  of  such  inculcations  in  Isa.  zL-lxrL  warns  us 
that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  here  the  same  practical 
and  political  interest,  which  formed  so  much  of  the 
charm  and  the  force  of  Isa.  L-xxxix.  The  nation 
has  now  no  politics,  almost  no  social  morals.  Israel 
are  not  citizens  working  out  their  own  salvation  in  the 
market,  the  camp  and  the  senate ;  but  captives  waiting 
a  deliverance  in  God's  time,  which  no  act  of  theirs  can 
hasten.  It  is  not  in  the  street  that  the  interest  of 
Second  Isaiah  lies :  it  is  on  the  horizon.  Hence  the 
vague  feeling  of  a  distant  splendour,  which,  as 
the  reader  passes  from  ch.  xxxix.  to  ch.  xL,  replaces 
in  his  mind  the  stir  of  living  in  a  busy  crowd, 
the  close  and  throbbing  sense  of  the  civic  conscience, 
the  voice  of  statesmen,  the  clash  of  the  weapons  of 
war.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  individuals  to  reveal 
themseK'Cs.  It  is  a  nation  waiting,  indistinguishable 
in  shadow,  whose  outlines  only  we  see.  It  is  no  longer 
the  thrilling  practical  cry,  which  sends  men  into  the 
arenas  of  social  life  with  every  sinew  in  them  strung : 
Learn  to  do  well;  uek  justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge 
the  fatherless,  plead  for  the  widow.  It  is  rather  the  cry 
of  one  who  still  waits  for  his  working  day  to  dawn : 
/  will  lift  up  mine  eyes  to  the  hills,  from  whence  cometh 
my  help?  Righteousness  is  not  the  near  and  daily 
duty,  it  is  the  far-off  peace  and  splendour  of  skies,  that 
have  scarce  begun  to  redden  to  the  day. 
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III.  The  Righteousness  or  God, 

But  there  was  another  Person,  whose  righteousness 
was  in  question  during  the  Exile,  and  who  Himself 
argues  for  it  throughout  our  prophecy.  Perhaps  the 
most  pecuh"ar  feature  of  the  theology  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvL 
is  its  argument  for  the  righleousness  of  Jehovah. 

Some  critics  maintain  that  righteousness,  when  applied 
to  Jehovah,  bears  always  a  technical  reference  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel.  This  is  scarcely  correct  Jehovah's 
dealings  with  Israel  were  no  doubt  the  chief  of  His 
dealings,  and  it  is  these,  which  He  mainly  quotes  to 
illustrate  His  righteousness  ;  but  we  have  already 
studied  passages,  which  prove  to  us  that  Jehovah's 
righteousness  was  an  absolute  quality  of  His  God- 
head, shown  to  others  besides  Israel,  and  in  loyalty 
to  obligations  different  from  the  terms  of  His  covenant 
with  Israel.  In  ch.  xli.  Jehovah  calls  upon  the 
heathen  to  match  their  righteousness  with  His ;  right- 
eousness was  therefore  a  quality  that  might  have  been 
attributed  to  them  as  well  as  to  Himself.  Again,  in 
xlv.  19, — /,  Jehovah,  speak  righteousness,  I  declare  things 
that  are  right, — riglueousness  evidently  bears  a  general 
sense,  and  not  one  of  exclusive  application  to  God's 
dealing  with  Israel  It  is  the  same  in  the  passage 
about  Cyrus  (xlv.  13):/  have  raised  him  up  in  right- 
eousness, I  wilt  make  straight  all  his  ways.  Though 
Cyrus  was  called  in  connection  with  God's  purpose 
towards  Israel,  it  is  not  that  purpose  which  makes  his 
calling  righteous,  but  the  fact  that  God  means  to  carry 
him  through,  or,  as  the  parallel  verse  says,  to  make 
straight  all  his  ways.  These  instances  are  sufficient 
to  prove  that  the  righteousness,  which  God  attributes 
to  His  words,    to    His   actions  and   to   Himself,  is  a 
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general  quality  not  confined  to  His  dealings  with  Israel 
under  the  covenant, — though,  of  course,  most  clearly 
illustrated  by  these 

If  now  we  enquire,  what  this  absolute  quality  of 
Jehovah's  Deity  really  means,  we  may  conveniently 
begin  with  His  application  of  it  to  His  Word.  In 
ch.  xlL  He  summons  the  other  religions  to  exhibit  pre- 
dictions that  are  true  to  fact.  IVho  hath  declared  it  on- 
ahead  that  we  may  know,  or  from  aforetime  that  we  may 
say,  He  is  ssaddiq*  Here  ssaddlq  simply  means  right, 
correct,  true  to  fact  It  is  much  the  same  meaning  in 
xliii.  9,  where  the  verb  is  used  of  heathen  predicters, 
that  they  may  be  shown  to  be  right,  or  correct  (English 
\trs\on,  justified).  But  when,  in  ch.  xlvi.,  the  word  is 
applied  by  Jehovah  to  His  own  speech,  it  has  a  mean- 
ing, of  far  richer  contents,  than  mere  correctness,  and 
proves  to  us  that  after  all  the  Hebrew  ssedheq  was 
almost  as  versatile  as  the  English  "  right"  The  follow- 
ing passage  shows  us  that  the  righteousness  of  Jehovah's 
speech  is  its  clearness,  straightforwardness  and  practical 
effectiveness  :  Not  in  secret  have  I  spoken,  in  a  place  of 
the  land  of  darkness, — this  has  been  supposed  to  refer 
to  the  remote  or  subterranean  localities  in  which  heathen 
oracles  mysteriously  entrenched  themselves, — I  have  not 
said  to  the  seed  of  Jacob,  In  Chaos  seek  Me.  I  am  Jehovah, 
a  Speaker  of  righteousness,  a  Publisher  of  straight  things. 
Be  gathered  and  come,  draw  near  together,  O  remnants  of 
the  nations.  They  know  not  that  carry  the  log  of  their 
image,  and  pray  to  a  god  who  does  not  save.  Publish 
and  bring  near,  yea,  let  them  lake  counsel  together.     Who 

*  At  first  sight  this  is  remarkably  like  the  cognate  Anbic  root, 
which  is  continually  used  for  truthful.  But  the  Hebrew  word  never 
meut  truthful  in  the  moral  sense  of  tmth,  and  here  is  right  or 
toiTtci. 
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caused  this  to  be  heard  of  old?  long  since  hath  published 
it  ?  Is  it  not  I,  Jehovah,  and  there  is  none  else  God  beside 
Me;  a  God  righteous  and  a  Saviour,  there  is  none  except 
Me.  Turn  unto  Me  and  be  saved,  all  ends  of  Earth,*  for 
I  am  God,  and  there  is  none  else.  By  Myself  have  I  sworn, 
gone  forth  from  My  mouth  hath  righteousness :  a  word  and 
it  shall  not  turn;  for  to  Me  shall  bow  every  knee,  shall 
swear  every  tongue.  Tndy  in  Jehovah,  shall  they  say  of 
Me,  are  righteousnesses  and  strength.  To  Him  shall  it 
come,\  and  shamed  shall  be  all  that  are  incensed  agamst 
Him.  In  Jehovah  shall  be  righteous  and  renowned  ali 
the  seed  of  Israel  (xlv.  19-25). 

In  this  very  suggestive  passage  righteousness  means 
far  more  than  simple  correctness  of  prediction.  Indeed, 
it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  how  much  it  means,  so 
quickly  do  its  varying  echoes  throng  upon  our  ear, 
from  the  new  associations  in  which  it  is  spoken.  A 
word  such  as  righteousness  is  Like  the  sensitive  tones  of 
the  human  voice.  Spoken  in  a  desert,  the  voice  is 
itself  and  nothing  more ;  but  utter  it  where  the  land- 
scape is  crowded  with  novel  obstacles,  and  the  original 
note  is  almost  lost  amid  the  echoes  it  startles.  So  with 
the  righteousness  of  Jehovah;  among  the  new  associa- 
tions in  which  the  prophet  affirms  it,  it  starts  novel 
repetitions  of  itself  Against  the  ambiguity  of  the 
oracles,  it  is  echoed  back  as  clearness,  straightforward- 
ness, good  faith  (ver.  19);  against  their  opportunism  and 
want  of  foresight,  it  is  described  as  equivalent  to  the 
capacity  for  arranging  things  beforehand  and  predicting 

*  Earth  again  without  utide,  though  obviously  refemng  to  the 
world. 

f  Srnse  doubtful  here.     Bredcnkamp  translates  by  ■  slight  chmnge 
of  reading :  Only  apiaking  by  Jehovah  :  Fulniu  of  righin 
might  come  to  Him,  and  ashamed,  etc 
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what  must  come  to  pass,  therefore  as  purposefulntss ; 
while  against  their  futility,  it  is  plainly  effectiveness 
and  power  to  prevail  (ver.  23).  It  is  the  quality  in 
God,  which  divides  His  Gcdhead  with  His  power, 
something  inteliectuad  as  well  as  moral,  the  posses- 
sion of  a  reasonable  purpose  as  well  as  fidelity 
towards  it. 

This  intellectual  sense  of  righteousness,  as  reason- 
ableness or  purposefulness,  is  clearly  illustrated  by  the 
way  in  which  the  prophet  appeals,  in  order  to  enforce 
it,  to  Jehovah's  creation  of  the  world.  Thtis  saiih 
Jehovah,  Creator  of  the  heavens — He  is  the  God — Former 
of  the  Earth  and  her  Maker,  He  founded  her;  not  Chaos 
did  He  create  her,  to  be  dwelt  in  did  He  form  her 
(xlv.  18).  The  word  Chaos  here  is  the  same  as  is 
used  in  opposition  to  righteousness  in  the  following 
verse.  The  sentence  plainly  illustrates  the  truth,  that 
whatever  God  does,  He  does  not  so  as  to  issue  in  con- 
fusion, but  with  a  reasonable  purpose  and  for  a  practical 
end.  We  have  here  the  repetition  of  that  deep,  strong 
note,  which  Isaiah  himself  so  often  sounded  to  the  com> 
fort  of  men  in  perplexity  or  despair,  that  God  is  at  least 
reasonable,  not  working  for  nothing,  nor  beginning  only 
to  leave  off,  nor  creating  in  order  to  destroy.  The  same 
God,  says  our  prophet,  who  formed  the  earth  in  order 
to  see  it  inhabited,  must  surely  be  beUeved  to  be  con- 
sistent enough  to  carry  to  the  end  also  His  spiritual 
work  among  men.  Our  prophet's  idea  of  God's  right- 
eousness, therefore,  includes  the  idea  of  reasonableness; 
implies  rational  as  well  as  moral  consistency,  practical 
sense  as  well  as  good  faith  ;  the  conscience  of  a  reason- 
able plan,  and,  perhaps  also,  the  power  to  carry  it 
through. 

To  know  that  this  great  and  varied  meaning  belongs 
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to  righkousruss  gives  us  new  insight  into  those  passages, 
which  find  in  it  all  the  motive  and  efficiency  of  the 
Divine  action  :  //  pleased  Jehovah  for  His  righteous- 
ness sake  (xlii.  2l) ;  His  righteousness,  U  upheld 
Him;  and  He  put  on  righteousness  as  a  breastplate 
Oix.   1 6,  17). 

With  such  a  righteousness  did  Jehovah  deal  with 
Israel.  To  her  despair  that  He  has  forgotten  her  He 
recounts  the  historical  events  by  which  He  has  made 
her  His  own,  and  affirms  that  He  will  carry  them  on  ; 
and  you  feel  the  expression  both  of  fidelity  and  of  the 
consciousness  of  ability  to  fulfil,  in  the  words,  /  wilt 
uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteousness. 
Right  hand — there  is  more  than  the  touch  of  fidelity  in 
this  ;  there  is  the  grasp  of  power.  Again,  to  the  Israel 
who  was  conscious  of  being  His  Servant,  God  says, 
/,  Jehovah,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness;  and,  taken 
with  the  context,  the  word  plainly  means  good  faith 
and  intention  to  sustain  and  carry  to  success. 

It  was  easy  to  transfer  the  name  righteousness  from 
the  character  of  God's  action  to  its  results,  but  always, 
of  course,  in  the  vindication  of  His  purpose  and  word. 
Therefore,  just  as  the  salvation  of  Israel,  which  was  the 
chief  result  of  the  Divine  purpose,  is  called  Israel's 
righteousness,  so  it  is  also  called  JehovaWs  righteousness. 
Thus,  in  xlvi.  13,  I  bring  near  My  righteousness;  and  in 
li.  5,  My  righteousness  is  near,  My  salvation  is  gone  forth; 
ver.  6,  My  salvation  shall  be  for  ever,  and  My  righteous- 
ness shall  not  be  abolished.  It  seems  to  be  in  the  same 
sense,  of  finished  and  visible  results,  that  the  skies  are 
called  upon  to  pour  down  righteousness,  and  the  earth  to 
open  that  they  may  be  fruitful  in  salvation,  and  let  her  cause 
righteousness  to  spring  up  together  (xlv.  8 ;  cf.  Ixi.  10.  My 
Lord  Jehovah  vill  cause  righteousness  to  spring  forth). 
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One  passage  is  of  great  interest,  because  in  it 
righteousness  is  used  to  play  upon  itself,  in  its  two 
meanings  of  human  duty  and  Divine  effect — Ivi.  i, 
Observe  judgement — probably  religious  ordinances — and 
do  righteousness ;  for  My  salvation  is  near  to  come,  and 
My  righteousness  to  be  mealed. 


To  complete  our  study  of  righteousness  it  is  necessary 
to  touch  still  upon  one  point.  In  Isa.  xl.-Lsvi.  both  the 
masculine  and  feminine  forms  of  the  Hebrew  word  for 
righteousness  are  used,  and  it  has  been  averred  that 
they  are  used  with  a  difference.  This  opinion  is 
entirely  dispelled  by  a  collation  of  the  passages.  I 
give  the  particulars  in  a  note,  from  which  it  will  be  seen 
that  both  forms  are  indifferently  employed  for  each  of 
the  many  shades  of  meaning  which  righteousness  bears 
in  our  prophecies.* 

That  the  masculine  and  feminine  forms  sometimes 
occur,  with  the  same  or  with  different  meanings,  in  the 


*  V^<  tl>e  BASCuUae,  is  used  sixteen  times;  Dpi^Y,  tw«ntf-CDtir. 
Both  are  ased  of  Jcbovib  :  zlii  31  IplK,  aod  lix.  16 IIVIY.  Both  of 
His  speech :  busc  in  xlv.  19^  fern,  in  zlv.  23  and  Iziii.  I.  Perhaps 
the  paaage  in  which  their  ideotity  is  most  plain  is  U.  J,  6^  where 
they  arc  both  parallel  lo  salvation :  ver.  5,  Uy  righteoosoess  (m.)  is 
near;  ver.  b.  My  righteousness  (C)  shall  not  be  abolished.  Both 
■re  used  of  the  people's  duty :  lix.  4,  None  sueth  in  righteousness  (m.) ; 
slTiii.  I,  Bat  not  in  truth  nor  in  righteousness  (L)  ;  Ivi  I,  Keep  justice 
and  do  hgfateoosaeas  (C)  And  both  are  used  of  the  oeopie's  saved  and 
gloriouj  condition :  lviii.8)  Thy  righteousness  (m.)  soall  go  before  thee  '• 
Izii.  I,  Until  her  righteousness  (m.)  go  I'orth  as  brigbtness;  zlviii.  18^ 
Thy  righteousness  (f)  as  thewaves  of  the  sea;  hv.  17,  Their  righteoos- 
Dcu  (f.)  which  is  of  Me.  Both  are  used  with  prepositions  (t/.  xlii.  6 
with  xlviii.  1),  and  both  with  possessive  pronouns.  In  (act,  there  ia 
abaolutcly  no  difCereaeB  oiade  between  Uie  two. 
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same  verse,  or  in  the  next  verse  to  one  another,  proves 
that  the  selection  of  them  respectively  cannot  be  due  to 
any  difference  in  the  authorship  of  our  prophecy.  So 
that  we  are  reduced  to  say  that  nothing  accounts  for 
their  use,  except,  it  might  be,  the  exigencies  of  the 
metre.     But  who  ia  able  to  prove  this  ? 


BOOK  III. 
THB   SERVANT   OF   THE   LORD. 
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HAVING  completed  our  survey  of  the  fundamental 
truths  of  our  prophecy,  and  studied  the  subject 
which  forms  its  immediate  and  most  urgent  interest, 
the  delivxrance  of  Israel  from  Babylon,  we  are  now 
at  Uberty  to  turn  to  consider  the  great  duty  and 
destiny  which  lie  before  the  delivered  people — the 
Service  of  Jehovah.  The  passages  of  our  prophecy 
which  describe  this  are  scattered  both  among  those 
chapters  we  have  already  studied  and  among  those 
which  lie  before  us.  But,  as  was  explained  in  the 
Introduction,  they  are  all  easily  detached  from  thdr 
surroundings;  and  the  continuity  and  progress,  of 
which  their  series,  though  so  much  interrupted,  gives 
evidence,  demand  that  Xhey  should  be  treated  by  us 
together.  They  will,  therefore,  form  the  Third  of  the 
Books,  into  which  this  volume  is  divided. 

The  passages  on  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  or,  as  the 
English  reader  is  more  accustomed  to  hear  him  called, 
the  Scri'ant  of  the  Lord,  are  as  follows :  xli.  8  ff ;  siii. 
1-7,  18-25;  xliiL  passim,  especially  8-10;  xliv.  i,  3i ; 
ilviiL  20;  xlix.  1-9;  L  4-1 1  ;  UL  13-liii.  The  main 
passages  are  those  in  zlL,  xliL,  xliiL,  xlix.,  L,  and  lii.-liiL 
The  others  are  incidental  allusions  to  Is-ael  aa  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  and  do  not  develop  the  character 
of  the  Servant  or  the  Service; 
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Upon  the  questions  relevant  to  the  structure  of  these 
prophecies — why  they  have  been  so  scattered,  and 
whether  they  were  originally  from  the  main  author  of 
Isa.  xl.-lxvi.,  or  from  any  other  single  writer, — ques- 
tions on  which  critics  have  either  preserved  a  discreet 
silence,  or  have  spoken  to  convince  nobody  but  them- 
selves,— I  have  no  final  opinions  to  offer.  It  may 
be  that  these  passages  formed  a  poem  by  themselves 
before  their  incorporation  with  our  prophecy;  but  the 
evidence,  which  has  been  offered  for  this,  is  very  far 
from  adequate.  It  may  be  that  one  or  more  of  them 
are  insertions  from  other  authors,  to  which  our  prophet 
consciously  works  up  with  ideas  of  his  own  about  the 
Servant ;  but  neither  for  this  is  there  any  evidence  worth 
serious  consideration.  I  think  that  all  we  can  do  is  to 
remember  tiiat  they  occur  in  a  dramatic  work,  which 
may,  partly  at  least,  account  for  the  interruptions  which 
separate  them ;  that  the  subject  of  which  they  treat  is 
woven  through  and  through  other  portions  of  Isa.  xL- 
liii.,  and  that  even  those  of  them  which,  like  ch.  xlix., 
look  as  if  they  could  stand  by  themselves,  arc  led  up  to 
by  the  verses  before  them ;  and  that,  finally,  the  series 
of  them  exhibits  a  continuity  and  furnishes  a  distinct 
development  of  their  subject.     Sec  pp.  313,  314,  and 

336  ff- 

It  is  this  development  which  the  following  exposition 
seeks  to  trace.  As  the  prophet  starts  from  the  idea 
of  the  Servant  as  being  the  whole,  historical  nation 
Is  ael,  it  will  be  necessary  to  devote,  first  of  all,  a 
ch  pter  to  Israel's  peculiar  relation  to  God.  This  will 
be  ch.  XV.,  "One  God,  One  People."  In  ch.  xvi.  we 
shall  trace  the  development  of  the  idea  through  the 
whole  series  of  the  passages ;  and  in  ch.  xvii.  we  shall 
give  the  New  Testament  interpretation  and  fulfilment  of 
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the  Servant.  Then  will  follow  an  exfwsition  of  the 
contents  of  the  Service  and  of  the  ideal  it  presents  to 
ourselves,  first,  as  it  is  given  in  Isa.  xlii.  1-9,  as  the 
service  of  God  and  man,  ch.  xviii.  of  this  volume  ;  then 
as  it  is  realised  and  owned  by  the  Servant  himself,  as 
prophet  and  martyr,  Isa.  xlix.-l.,  ch.  xix.  of  this  volume  ; 
and  finally  as  it  culminates  is  Isa.  lii.  13-liii^  cb.  zx.  of 
this  volume. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

ONE  GOD,    ONE  PEOPLB. 
IA1A8  zli.  S-20^  zlii.-zlUL 

WE  have  been  listening  to  the  proclamation  of 
Monotheism  so  absolute,  that,  as  we  have  see 
modern  critical  philosophy,  in  surveying  the  history 
religion,  can  find  for  it  no  rival  among  the  faiths  of  tl 
world.  God  has  been  exalted  before  us,  in  charact 
so  perfect,  in  dominion  so  universal,  that  neither  tl 
conscience  nor  the  imagination  of  man  can  add  i 
the  general  scope  of  the  vision.  Jesus  and  His  Cn* 
shall  lead  the  world's  heart  farther  into  the  secrets  i 
God's  love;  God's  Spirit  in  science  shall  more  richl 
instruct  us  in  the  secrets  of  His  laws.  But  these  slu 
thereby  only  increase  the  contents  and  illustrate  tl 
details  of  this  revelation  of  our  propheL  They  shs 
in  no  way  enlarge  its  sweep  and  outline,  for  it 
already  as  lofty  an  idea  of  the  unity  and  soverei^l 
of  God,  as  the  thoughts  of  man  can  follow.  fl 

Across  this  pure  light  of  God,  however,  a  phenomfll 
thrusts  itself,  which  seems  for  the  moment  to  aSect  tt 
absoluteness  of  the  vision  and  to  detract  from  i 
sublimity.  This  is  the  prominence  given  before  G« 
to  a  single  people,  Israel.  In  these  chapters  U 
uniqueness  of  Israel  is  as  much  urged  upon  us  as  tl 
unity  of  God.     Is  He  the  One  God  in 
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are  His  only  people  on  earth,  His  ekcl,  His  own,  His 
witftesscs  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  His  guidance  of  them 
is  matched  with  His  guidance  of  the  stars,  as  if,  like 
the  stars  shining  against  the  night,  their  tribes  alone 
moved  to  His  hand  through  an  otherwise  dark  and 
empty  space.  His  revelation  to  humanity  is  given 
through  their  little  language;  the  restoration  of  their 
petty  capital,  that  hill  fort  in  the  barren  land  of  Judah, 
is  exhibited  as  the  end  of  His  processes,  which  sweep 
down  through  history  and  affect  the  surface  of  the  whole 
Inhabited  world.  And  His  very  righteousness  turns 
out  to  be  for  the  most  part  His  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel. 

Now  to  many  in  our  day  it  has  been  a  great  offence 
to  have  "the  curved  nose  of  the  Jew"  thus  thrust  in 
between  their  eyes  and  the  pure  light  of  God.  They 
ask,  Can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  have  been  thus 
partial  to  one  people  ?  Did  God  confine  His  revelation 
to  men  to  the  literature  of  a  small,  unpolished  tribe? 
Even  most  uncritical  souls  have  trouble  to  understand 
why  salvation  is  0/ the  Jews. 

The  chief  point  to  know  is  that  the  election  of  Israel 
was  an  election,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  service.  To 
understand  this  is  to  get  rid  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  subject.  Israel 
was  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  God  chose  in  him 
a  minister,  not  a  favourite.  No  prophet  in  Israel 
failed  to  say  this ;  but  our  prophet  makes  it  the 
burden  of  his  message  to  the  exiles.  Ye  are  My 
witnesses,  My  Servant  whom  I  have  chosen.  Ye  are 
My  witnesses,  and  I  am  God.  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  My  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (xliiL  10).  Numbers  of  other  verses 
might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  there  it  no 
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WE  have  been  listening  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
Monotheism  so  absolute,  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
modern  critical  philosophy,  in  surveying  the  history  of 
religion,  can  Rnd  for  it  no  rival  among  the  faiths  of  the 
world.  God  has  been  exalted  before  us,  in  character 
so  perfect,  in  dominion  so  universal,  that  neither  the 
conscience  nor  the  imagination  of  man  can  add  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  vision.  Jesus  and  His  Cross 
shall  lead  the  world's  heart  farther  into  the  secrets  of 
God's  love;  God's  Spirit  in  science  shall  more  richly 
instruct  us  in  the  secrets  of  His  laws.  But  these  shall 
thereby  only  increase  the  contents  and  illustrate  the 
details  of  this  revelation  of  our  prophet  They  shall 
in  no  way  enlarge  its  sweep  and  outb'ne,  for  it  is 
already  as  lofty  an  idea  of  the  unity  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  as  the  thoughts  of  man  can  follow. 

Across  this  pure  light  of  God,  however,  a  phenomenon 
thrusts  itself,  which  seems  for  the  moment  to  affect  the 
absoluteness  of  the  vision  and  to  detract  firom  its 
sublimity.  This  is  the  prominence  given  before  God 
to  a  single  people,  Israel.  In  these  chapters  the 
uniqueness  of  Israel  is  as  much  urged  upon  us  as  the 
unity  of  God.     Is  He  the  One  God  in  heaven?  they 
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are  His  only  people  on  earth,  His  elect,  His  own,  His 
witnesses  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  His  guidance  of  them 
is  matched  with  His  guidance  of  the  stars,  as  if,  like 
the  stars  shining  against  the  night,  their  tribes  alone 
moved  to  His  hand  through  an  otherwise  dark  and 
empty  space.  His  revelation  to  humanity  is  given 
through  their  little  language;  the  restoration  of  their 
petty  capital,  that  hill  fort  in  the  barren  land  of  Judah, 
is  exhibited  as  the  end  of  His  processes,  which  sweep 
down  through  history  and  afiFect  the  surface  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world.  And  His  very  righteousness  turns 
out  to  be  for  the  most  part  His  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel. 

Now  to  many  in  our  day  it  has  been  a  great  offence 
to  have  "  the  curved  nose  of  the  Jew "  thus  thrust  in 
between  their  eyes  and  the  pure  light  of  God.  They 
ask,  Can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  have  been  thus 
partial  to  one  people?  Did  God  confine  His  revelation 
to  men  to  the  literature  of  a  small,  unpolished  tribe? 
Even  most  uncritical  souls  have  trouble  to  understand 
why  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

The  chief  point  to  know  is  that  the  election  of  Israel 
was  an  election,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  service.  To 
understand  this  is  to  get  rid  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  subject.  Israel 
was  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  God  chose  in  him 
a  minister,  not  a  favourite.  No  prophet  in  Israel 
failed  to  say  this ;  but  our  prophet  makes  it  the 
burden  of  his  message  to  the  exiles.  Ye  are  My 
witnesses,  My  Servant  whom  I  have  chosen.  Ye  are 
My  witnesses,  and  J  am  God.  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  My  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (xliiL  lo).  Numbers  of  other  verses 
might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  there  is  no 
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lave  been  listening  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
lonotheism  so  absolute,  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
modern  critical  philosophy,  in  surveying  the  history  of 
religion,  can  find  for  it  no  rival  among  the  faiths  of  the 
world.  God  has  been  exalted  before  us,  in  character 
so  perfect,  in  dominion  so  universal,  that  neither  the 
conscience  nor  the  imagination  of  man  can  add  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  vision.  Jesus  and  His  Cross 
shall  lead  the  world's  heart  farther  into  the  secrets  of 
God's  love;  God's  Spirit  in  science  shall  more  richly 
instruct  us  in  the  secrets  of  His  laws.  But  these  shall 
thereby  only  increase  the  contents  and  illustrate  the 
details  of  this  revelation  of  our  prophet  They  shall 
in  no  way  enlarge  its  sweep  and  outline,  for  it  is 
already  as  lofty  an  idea  of  the  unity  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  as  the  thoughts  of  man  can  follow. 

Across  this  pure  light  of  God,  however,  a  phenomenon 
thrusts  itself,  which  seems  for  the  moment  to  affect  the 
absoluteness  of  the  vision  and  to  detract  from  its 
sublimity.  This  is  the  prominence  given  before  God 
to  a  single  people,  Israel.  In  these  chapters  the 
uniqueness  of  Israel  is  as  much  urged  upon  us  as  the 
unity  of  God.     la  He  the  One  God  in  heaven?  they 
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are  His  only  people  on  earth,  His  elect,  His  own,  His 
witnesses  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  His  guidance  of  them 
is  matched  with  His  guidance  of  the  stars,  as  if,  like 
the  stars  shining  against  the  night,  their  tribes  alone 
moved  to  His  hand  through  an  otherwise  dark  and 
empty  space.  His  revelation  to  humanity  is  given 
through  their  little  language;  the  restoration  of  their 
petty  capital,  that  hill  fort  in  the  barren  land  of  Judah, 
is  exhibited  as  the  end  of  His  processes,  which  sweep 
down  through  history  and  aiTect  the  surface  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world.  And  His  very  righteousness  turns 
out  to  be  for  the  most  part  His  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel 

Now  to  many  in  our  day  it  has  been  a  great  offence 
to  have  "  the  curved  nose  of  the  Jew "  thus  thrust  in 
between  their  eyes  and  the  pure  light  of  God.  They 
ask.  Can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  have  been  thus 
partial  to  one  people  ?  Did  God  confine  His  revelation 
to  men  to  the  literature  of  a  small,  unpolished  tribe? 
Even  most  uncritical  souls  have  trouble  to  understand 
why  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

The  chief  point  to  know  is  that  the  election  of  Israel 
was  an  election,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  service.  To 
understand  this  is  to  get  rid  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  difficulty  that  attaches  to  the  subject.  Israel 
was  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  God  chose  in  him 
a  minister,  not  a  favourite.  No  prophet  in  Israel 
failed  to  say  this ;  but  our  prophet  makes  it  the 
burden  of  his  message  to  the  exiles.  Ye  are  My 
witnesses,  My  Servant  whom  I  have  chosen.  Ye  are 
My  witnesses,  and  I  am  God.  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  My  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (xliiL  lo).  Numbers  of  other  verses 
might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect,  that  "  there  ia  no 
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WE  have  been  listening  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
Monotheism  so  absolute,  that,  as  we  have  seen, 
modern  critical  philosophy,  in  surveying  the  history  of 
religion,  can  find  for  it  no  rival  among  the  faiths  of  the 
world.  God  has  been  exalted  before  us,  in  character 
so  perfect,  in  dominion  so  universal,  that  neither  the 
conscience  nor  the  imagination  of  man  can  add  to 
the  general  scope  of  the  vision.  Jesus  and  His  Cross 
shall  lead  the  world's  heart  farther  into  the  secrets  of 
God's  love;  God's  Spirit  in  science  shall  more  richly 
instruct  us  in  the  secrets  of  His  laws.  But  these  shall 
thereby  only  increase  the  contents  and  illustrate  the 
details  of  this  revelation  of  our  prophet  They  shall 
in  no  way  enlarge  its  sweep  and  outline,  for  it  is 
already  as  lofty  an  idea  of  the  unity  and  sovereignty 
of  God,  as  the  thoughts  of  man  can  follow. 

Across  this  pure  light  of  God,  however,  a  phenomenon 
thrusts  itself,  which  seems  for  the  moment  to  affect  the 
absoluteness  of  the  vision  and  to  detract  from  its 
sublimity.  This  is  the  prominence  given  before  God 
to  a  single  people,  Israel.  In  these  chapters  the 
uniqueness  of  Israel  is  as  much  urged  upon  us  as  the 
unity  of  God.     Is  He  the  One  God  in  heaven?  they 
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are  His  only  people  on  earth,  His  elect,  His  own,  His 
witnesses  to  the  end  of  the  earth.  His  guidance  of  them 
is  matched  with  His  guidance  of  the  stars,  as  if,  like 
the  stars  shining  against  the  night,  their  tribes  alone 
moved  to  His  hand  through  an  otherwise  dark  and 
empty  space.  His  revelation  to  humanity  is  given 
through  their  little  language;  the  restoration  of  their 
petty  capital,  that  hill  fort  in  the  barren  land  of  Judah, 
is  exhibited  as  the  end  of  His  processes,  which  sweep 
down  through  history  and  afifect  the  surface  of  the  whole 
inhabited  world.  And  His  very  righteousness  turns 
out  to  be  for  the  most  part  His  faithfulness  to  His 
covenant  with  Israel 

Now  to  many  in  our  day  it  has  been  a  great  offence 
to  have  "the  curved  nose  of  the  Jew"  thus  thrust  in 
between  their  eyes  and  the  pure  light  of  God  They 
ask,  Can  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth  have  been  thus 
partial  to  one  people?  Did  God  confine  His  revelation 
to  men  to  the  literature  of  a  small,  unpolished  tribe? 
Even  most  uncritical  souls  have  trouble  to  understand 
why  salvation  is  of  the  Jews. 

The  chief  point  to  know  is  that  the  election  of  Israel 
was  an  election,  not  to  salvation,  but  to  service.  To 
understand  this  is  to  get  rid  of  by  far  the  greater  part 
of  the  dif5culty  that  attaches  to  the  subject  Israel 
was  a  means,  and  not  an  end ;  God  chose  in  him 
a  minister,  not  a  favourite.  No  prophet  in  Israel 
failed  to  say  this ;  but  our  prophet  makes  it  the 
burden  of  his  message  to  the  exiles.  Yt  art  My 
witnesses,  My  Servant  whom  I  have  chosen.  Ye  art 
My  witnesses,  and  I  am  God.  I  will  also  give  thee 
for  a  light  to  the  nations,  to  be  My  salvation  to  the 
end  of  the  earth  (xliiL  loi     Numbers  of  other  verses 
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God  but  God,  and  Israel  is  His  prophet"*  But  if 
the  election  of  Israel  is  thus  an  election  to  service, 
it  is  surely  in  harmony  with  God's  usual  method, 
whether  in  nature  or  history.  So  far  from  such  a 
specialisation  as  Israel's  being  derogatory  to  the  Divine 
unity,  it  is  but  part  of  that  order  and  division  of  labour 
which  the  Divine  unity  demands  as  its  consequence 
throughout  the  whole  range  of  Being.  The  universe 
is  diverse.  To  every  man  his  own  work  is  the  proper 
corollary  of  God  over  all,  and  Israel's  prerogative  was 
but  the  specialisation  of  Israel's  function  for  God  in 
the  world.  In  clioosing  Israel  to  be  His  mediator  with 
mankind,  God  did  but  do  for  religion  what  in  the 
exercise  of  the  same  practical  discipline  He  did  for 
philosophy,  when  He  dowered  Greece  with  her  gifts 
of  subtle  thought  and  speech,  or  with  Rome  when 
He  trained  her  people  to  become  the  legislators  of 
mankind.  And  how  else  should  work  succeed  but 
by  specialisation, — the  secret  as  it  is  of  fidelity  and 
expertness?  Of  fidelity — for  the  constraint  of  my 
duty  surely  lies  in  this,  that  it  is  due  from  me  and  no 
other;  of  expertness — for  he  drives  best  and  deepest 
who  drives  along  one  line.  In  lighting  a  fire  you  begin 
with  a  kindled  faggot ;  and  in  lighting  a  world  it  was 
in  harmony  with  all  His  law,  physical  and  moral,  for 
God  to  begin  with  a  particular  portion  of  mankind. 

The  next  question  is.  Why  should  this  particular 
portion  of  mankind  be  a  nation,  and  not  a  single 
prophet,  or  a  school  of  philosophers,  or  a  church 
universal?  The  answer  is  found  in  the  condition  of 
the  ancient  world.  Amid  its  diversities  of  language 
and  of  racial  feeling,  a  missionary  prophet  travelling 
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like  Paul  from  people  to  people  is  inconceivable ;  and 
almost  as  inconceivable  is  the  kind  of  Church  which 
Paul  founded  among  various  nations,  in  no  other  bonds 
than  the  consciousness  of  a  common  faith.  Of  all  pos- 
sible combinations  of  men  the  nation  was  the  only  form, 
which  in  the  ancient  world  stood  a  chance  of  surviving 
in  the  struggle  for  existence.  The  nation  furnished 
the  necessary  shelter  and  fellowship  for  personal 
religion ;  it  gave  to  the  spiritual  a  habitation  upon 
earth,  enlisted  in  its  behalf  the  force  of  heredity,  and 
secured  the  continuity  of  its  traditions.  But  the  service 
of  the  nation  to  religion  was  not  only  conservative,  it 
was  missionary  as  well.  It  was  only  through  a  people 
that  a  God  became  visible  and  accredited  to  the  world. 
Their  history  supplied  the  drama  in  which  He  played  the 
hero's  part.  At  a  time  when  it  was  impossible  to  spread 
a  religion,  by  means  of  literature,  or  by  the  example  of 
ptersonal  holiness,  the  achievements  of  a  considerable 
nation,  their  progress  and  prestige,  furnished  a  uni- 
versally understood  language,  through  which  the  God 
could  publish  to  mankind  His  power  and  will ;  and  in 
choosing,  therefore,  a  single  nation  to  reveal  Himself  by, 
God  was  but  employing  the  means  best  adapted  for  His 
purpose.  The  nation  was  the  unit  of  religious  progress 
in  the  ancient  world.  In  the  nation  God  chose  as 
His  witness,  not  only  the  most  solid  and  permanent, 
but  the  most  widely  intelligible  and  impressive.* 


•  "  RcTelation  is  never  revolutionary.  ...  As  a  rule,  revelation 
accepts  the  fragments  of  truth  and  adopts  the  methods  of  religion 
already  existing,  uniting  the  former  into  a  whole,  and  purifying  the 
latter  for  its  own  purposes."  .  .  .  For  instance,  'in  the  East  each 
people  had  its  particular  god.  The  grsd  and  the  people  were  correlative 
ideas,  that  which  gave  the  individuals  of  a  nation  unity  and  made  them 
a  people  was  the  unity  of  its  god  ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  that  which 
gave  a  god  prestige  waa  the  strength  and  victorious  career  of  hia 
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The  next  question  is,  Why  Israel  should  have  been 
this  singular  and  indispensable  nation  ?  When  God 
selected  Israel  to  serve  His  purpose,  He  did  so,  we  are 
told,  of  His  sovereign  grace.  But  this  strong  thought, 
which  forms  the  foundation  of  our  prophet's  assurance 
about  his  people,  does  not  prevent  him  from  dwelling 
also  on  Israel's  natural  capacity  for  religious  service. 
This,  too,  was  of  God.  Over  and  over  again  Israel 
hears  Jehovah  say :  /  have  created  thee,  J  have  formed 
thee,  I  have  prepared  thee.  One  passage  describes  the 
nation's  equipment  for  the  office  of  a  prophet ;  another 
their  discipline  for  the  life  of  a  saint;  and  every  now 
and  then  our  prophet  shows  how  far  back  he  feels  this 
preparation  to  have  begun,  even  when  the  nation,  as 
he  puts  it,  was  still  in  the  womb.  How  easily  these 
well-worn  phrases  slip  over  our  lips !  Yet  they  are 
not  mere  formulas.  Modern  research  has  put  a  new 
meaning  into  them,  and  taught  us  that  Israel's  creation, 
forming,  election,  polishing,  carriage,  and  defence  were 
processes  as  real  and  measurable  as  any  in  natural  or 
political  history.  For  instance,  when  our  prophet  says 
that  Israel's  preparation  began  from  the  womb, — /  am 
thy  moulder,  saith  Jehovah,  from  the  womb, — history  takes 
us  back  to  the  pre-natal  circumstance  of  the  nation, 
and  there  exhibits  it  to  us  as  already  being  tempered 
to  a  religious  disposition  and  propensity.  The  Hebrews 
were  of  the  Semitic  stock.  The  womb  from  which 
Israel  sprang  was  a  race  of  wandering  shepherds,  upon 
the  hungry  deserts  of  Arabia,  where  man's  home  is  the 


people.  The  self-consciousnesa  of  the  nation  and  its  religion  re-acted 
oa  one  another,  and  rose  aod  fell  simultaneouslj^.  This  conception 
was  not  repudiated,  but  adopted  by  revelation ;  and,  as  occasion 
demanded,  purified  from  its  natural  abuses." — Professor  A.  B. 
Davidaon,  Expositor,  Second  Series,  voL  viii.,  pp.  257-& 
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flitting  tent,  hunger  is  his  discipline  for  many  months  of 
the  year,  his  only  arts  are  tliose  of  speech  and  war,  and 
in  the  long  irremediable  starvation  there  is  nothing  to 
do  but  to  be  patient  and  dream.  Bom  in  these  deserts, 
the  youth  of  the  Semitic  race,  like  the  probation  of 
their  greatest  prophets,  was  sp)ent  in  a  long  fast,  which 
lent  their  spirit  a  wonderful  ease  of  detachment  from 
the  worid  and  of  religious  imagination,  and  tempered 
their  will  to  long  suffering — though  it  touched  their 
blood,  too,  with  a  rancorous  heat  that  breaks  out  through 
the  prevaiUng  calm  of  every  Semitic  literature.*  They 
were  trained  also  in  the  desert's  august  style  of 
eloquence.  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword; 
m  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath  Ht  hid  me.\  A  "natural 
prophecy,"  as  it  has  been  called,  is  found  in  all  the 
branches  of  the  Semitic  stock.  No  wonder  that  &x>m 
this  race  there  came  forth  the  three  great  universal 
rdjgiona  of  mankind — that  Moses  and  the  propbet% 
John,  Jesus  Himself  and  Paul,  and  Mohammed  ixere 
all  of  the  seed  of  Shem. 

This  racial  disposition  the  Hebrew  carried  with  him 
into  his  calling  as  a  nation.  The  ancestor,  who  ga\'e  the 
people  the  double  name  by  which  they  are  addressed 
throughout  our  prophecy,  Jacob-Israel,  inherited  with 
all  his  defects  the  two  great  marks  of  the  religious 
temper.  Jacob  could  dream  and  be  could  wait  Re- 
member him  by  the  side  of  the  brother,  who  could  so 
little  think  of  the  future,  that  he  was  willing  to  sell  its 
pfximise  for  a  mess  of  pottage ;  who,  though  God  was 


*  Mr.  DoBfctrtj,  b  his  most  iotercstiDg  sccouot  of  tbe  aomads  ot 
CcMnl  Arsbii^  tlie  anaophisticatcd  Semites  oa  their  OAdvc  soil. 
ample  ■nli  liil  for  aocoundng  (at  the  strange  mixture  ol 
I  aad  resi(Batioa  in  tbeae  prophet-people*  at  the  world, 
t  OkiKx.!. 
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as  near  to  him  as  to  Jacob,  never  saw  visions  or  wrestled 
with  angels ;  who  seemed  to  have  no  power  of  growth 
about  him,  but  carrying  the  same  character,  unchanged 
through  the  discipline  of  life,  finally  transmitted  it  in 
stereotype  to  his  posterity ; — remember  Jacob  by  the 
side  of  such  a  brother,  and  you  have  a  great  part  of 
the  secret  of  the  emergence  of  his  descendants  from  the 
life  of  wandering  cattle-breeders  to  be  God's  chief 
ministers  of  religion  in  the  world.  Their  habits,  like 
their  father's,  might  be  bad,  but  they  had  the  tough 
and  malleable  constitution,  which  it  was  possible  to 
mould  to  something  better.  Like  their  father,  they 
were  false,  unchivalrous,  selfish,  "with  the  herdsman's 
grossness  in  their  blood,"  and  much  of  the  rancour  and 
cruelty  of  their  ancestors,  the  desert-warriors,  but  with 
it  all  they  had  the  two  most  potential  of  habits — they 
could  dream  and  they  could  wait.  In  his  love  and 
hope  for  promised  Rachel,  that  were  not  quenched  or 
soured  by  the  substitution,  iifter  seven  years'  service  for 
her,  of  her  ill-favoured  sister,  but  began  another  seven 
years'  effort  for  herself,  Jacob  was  a  typ)e  of  his  strange, 
tenacious  people,  who,  when  they  were  brought  face 
to  face  with  some  Leah  of  a  fulfilment  of  their  fondest 
ideals,  as  they  frequently  were  in  their  history,  took 
up  again  with  undiminished  ardour  the  pursuit  of  their 
first  unforgetable  love.  It  is  the  wonder  of  history, 
how  this  people  passed  through  the  countless  disap- 
pointments of  the  prophecies  to  which  they  had  given 
their  hearts,  yet  with  only  a  strengthening  expectation 
of  the  arrival  of  the  promised  King  and  His  kingdom. 
If  other  peoples  have  felt  a  gain  in  character  fiom  such 
miscarriages  of  belief,  it  has  generally  been  at  the  expense 
of  their  faith.  But  Israel's  experience  did  not  take  faith 
away  or  even  impair  faith's  elasticity.     We  see  their 
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appreciation  of  God's  promises  growing  only  more 
spiritual  with  each  postponement,  and  patience  per- 
forming her  perfect  work  upon  their  character  ;  yet  this 
never  happens  at  the  cost  of  the  original  buoyancy  and 
ardour.  The  glory  of  it  we  ascribe,  as  is  most  due, 
to  the  power  of  the  Word  of  God  ;  but  the  people  who 
could  stand  the  strain  of  the  discipline  of  such  a  word, 
its  alternate  glow  and  frost,  must  have  been  a  people  of 
extraordinary  fibre  and  frame.  When  we  think  of  how 
they  wore  for  those  two  thousand  years  of  postponed 
promise,  and  how  they  wear  still,  after  two  thousand 
years  more  of  disillusion  and  suffering,  we  cease  to 
wonder  why  God  chose  this  small  tribe  to  be  His 
instrument  on  earth.  Where  we  see  their  bad  habits, 
their  Creator  knew  their  sound  constitution,  and  the 
constitution  of  Israel  is  a  thing  unique  among  mankind. 
From  the  racial  temper  of  the  elect  nation  we  pass 
to  their  history,  on  the  singularity  of  which  our  prophet 
dwells  with  emph^isis.  Israel's  pohiical  origin  had 
no  other  reason  than  a  call  to  God's  service  Other 
peoples  grew,  as  it  were,  from  the  soU ;  they  were  the 
product  of  a  fatherland,  a  climate,  certain  physical 
environments :  root  them  out  of  these,  and,  as  nations, 
they  ceased  to  be.  But  Israel  had  not  been  so  nursed 
mto  nationality  on  the  lap  of  nature.  The  captive 
children  ol  Jacob  had  sprung  into  unity  and  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  at  the  special  call  of  God,  and 
to  serve  His  will  in  the  world, — His  will  that  so  lay 
athwart  the  natural  tendencies  of  the  peoples.  All 
down  their  history  it  is  wonderful  to  see  how  it  was  the 
conscience  of  this  service,  which  in  periods  of  progress 
was  the  real  national  genius  in  Israel,  and  in  times  of 
decay  or  of  political  dissolution  upheld  the  assurance 
of  the  nation's  survivaL    Whenever  a  ruler  like  Ahaz 
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forgot  that  Israel's  imperishableness  was  bound  up  with 
their  faithfulness  to  God's  service,  and  sought  to  pre- 
serve his  throne  by  alliances  with  the  world-powers, 
then  it  was  that  Israel  were  most  in  danger  of  absorption 
into  the  world.  And,  conversely,  when  disaster  came 
down,  and  there  was  no  hope  in  the  sky,  it  was  upon 
the  inward  sense  of  their  election  to  the  service  of  God 
that  the  prophets  rallied  the  people's  faith  and  assured 
them  of  their  survival  as  a  nation.  They  brought  to 
Israel  thai  sovereign  message,  which  renders  all  who 
hear  it  immortal :  "  God  has  a  service  for  you  to  serve 
upon  earth."  In  the  Exile  especially,  the  wonderful 
survival  of  the  nation,  with  the  subservience  of  all 
history  to  that  end,  is  made  to  turn  on  this, — that 
Israel  has  a  unique  purpose  to  serve.  When  Jeremiah 
and  Ivzekiel  seek  to  assure  the  captives  of  their  return 
to  the  land  and  of  the  restoration  of  the  people,  they 
commend  so  unlikely  a  promise  by  reminding  them  that 
the  nation  is  the  Servant  of  God.  This  name,  applied 
by  them  for  the  first  time  to  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
they  bind  up  with  the  national  existence.  Fear  thou  not, 
O  My  Servant  Jacob,  saith  Jehovah  ;  thither  be  dismayed, 
O  Israel:  for,  lo,  I  will  save  thee  from  afar,  and  thy  seed 
from  the  land  of  their  captivity*  These  words  plainly 
say,  that  Israel  as  a  nation  cannot  die,  for  God  has  a 
use  for  them  to  serve.  The  singularity  of  Israel's  re- 
demption from  Babylon  is  due  to  the  singularity  of  the 
service  that  God  has  for  the  nation  to  perform.  Our 
prophet  speaks  in  the  same  strain  :  Thou,  Israel,  My  Ser- 
vant,Jacob  whom  I  havechosen,  seed  of  Abraham  My  lover, 
whom  I  took  hold  of  from  the  ends  oftlu  earth  and  its  comers. 


*  Jer,  XXX.  10^  cf.  xlvi  37 ;  also  Ezek.  xxxvu.  35 :  AttJ  tiuy  ihall 
4u>tUin  Ik*  lamJtltatlkatu  gtvn  Uyumantjamb.  C£  xxviii.  35. 
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/  have  called  thee  and  said  unto  thee.  My  Servant  art  thou, 
I  have  chosen  thee  and  have  not  cast  thee  away  (ch.  xli.  8  ff). 
No  one  can  miss  the  force  of  these  words.  They  are  the 
assurance  of  Israel's  miraculous  survival,  not  because 
he  is  God's  favourite,  but  because  he  is  God's  servant, 
with  a  unique  work  in  the  world.  Many  other  verses 
repeat  the  same  truth.*  They  call  Israel  the  Servant, 
and  Jacob  the  chosen,  of  God,  in  order  to  persuade  the 
people  that  they  are  not  forgotten  of  Him,  and  that 
their  seed  shall  live  and  be  blessed.  Israel  survives 
because  he  serves — Sennts  servatur. 

Now  for  this  service, — which  had  been  the  purpose 
of  the  nation's  election  at  first,  the  mainstay  of  its  unique 
preservation  since,  and  the  reason  of  all  its  singular 
pre-eminence  before  God, — Israel  was  equipped  by 
two  great  experiences.  These  were  Redemption  and 
Revelation. 

On  the  former  redemptions  of  Israel  from  the  power 
of  other  nations  our  prophet  does  not  dwell  much.  You 
feel,  that  they  are  present  to  his  mind,  for  he  sometimes 
describes  the  coming  redemption  from  Babylon  in 
terms  of  them.  And  once,  in  an  appeal  to  the  Arm  of 
Jehovah,  he  calls  out :  Awake  like  the  days  of  old,  ancient 
generations  I  Art  thou  not  it  that  hewed  Rahab  in  pieces, 
that  pierced  the  Dragon  ?  Art  thou  not  it  which  dried  up 
the  sea,  the  waters  of  Uie great  deep;  that  made  the  depths  of 
the  sea  a  way  of  passage  for  the  redeemed?  f  There  is, 
too,  that  beautiful  passage  in  ch.  IxiiL,  which  makes 
mention  of  the  lovingkindnesses  of  Jehovah,  according  to 
all  that  He  halh  bestowed  upon  us;  which  describes  the 
carriage  of  the  people  all  the  days  of  old,  how  He  brought 
ea,  caused  His  glorious  arm 
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ri^ht  hand  of  Moses,  divided  the  water  before  them,  led 
them  through  the  deeps  as  a  horse  on  the  meadow,  that  they 
stumbled  not.  But,  on  the  whole,  our  prophet  is  too 
much  engrossed  with  the  immediate  prospect  of  release 
from  Babylon,  to  remember  that  past,  of  which  it  has 
been  truly  said.  He  hath  not  dealt  so  with  any  people.  It 
is  the  new  glory  that  is  upon  him.  He  counts  the 
deliverance  from  Babylon  as  already  come ;  to  his 
rapt  eye  it  is  its  marvellous  power  and  costliness, 
which  already  clothes  the  people  in  their  unique 
brilliance  and  honour.  Thus  saith  fehovah,  your  Re- 
deemer, tht  Holy  One  of  Israel:  For  your  sake  have  /sent 
to  Babylon,  and  I  will  bring  down  their  nobles,  all  of 
them,  and  the  Chaldeans,  in  the  ships  of  their  exulting.' 
But  it  is  more  than  Babylon  that  is  balanced  against 
them.  /  am  fehovah,  thy  God,  the  Holy  One  of  Israel, 
tliy  Saviour.  I  am  giving  as  thy  ransom,  Egypt,  Cush 
and  Seba  in  exchange  for  thee,  because  thou  art  precious 
in  mine  eyes,  and  hast  made  thyself  valuable  (lit.,  of 
weight);  and  I  have  loved  thee,  therefore  do  I  give  man- 
kind for  thee,  and  peoples  for  thy  lifej\  Mankind  for 
thee,  and  peoples  for  thy  life, — all  the  world  for  this 
little  people?  It  is  intelligible  only  because  this  little 
j>eople  are  to  be  for  all  the  world.  Ye  are  My  witnesses 
that  I  am  God.  I  will  also  give  thee  for  a  light  to  nations, 
to  be  My  salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth. 

But  more  than  on  the  Redemption,  which  Israel 
experienced,  our  prophet  dwells  on  the  Revelation,  that 
has  equipped  them  for  their  destiny.  In  a  passage,  in 
eh.  xliii.,  to  which  we  shall  return,  the  present  stupid 
and  unready  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  is 
contrasted  with  the  instruction  which  God  has  lavished 


•  Ch.  xliii.  14. 
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upon  them.  Thou  hast  seen  many  things,  and  will  not 
observe;  there  is  opening  of  the  ears,  but  he  heareth  not. 
Jehovah  was  pleased  for  His  righteousness'  sake  to  magnify 
the  Instruction  and  make  it  glorious, — but  that — the  result 
and  the  precipitate  of  it  all—  is  a  people  robbed  and  spoiled. 
The  word  Instruction  or  Revelation  is  that  same  technical 
term,  which  we  have  met  with  before,  for  Jehovah's 
sf>ecial  training  and  illumination  of  Israel.  How  special 
these  were,  how  distinct  from  the  highest  doctrine  and 
practice  of  any  other  nation  in  that  world  to  which 
Israel  belonged,  is  an  historical  fact  that  the  results 
of  recent  research  enable  us  to  state  in  a  few  sentences. 
Recent  exploration  in  the  East,  and  the  progress  of 
Semitic  philology,  have  proved  that  the  system  of  religion, 
which  prevailed  among  the  Hebrews,  had  a  very  great 
deal  in  common  with  the  systems  of  the  neighbouring 
and  related  heathen  nations.  This  common  element 
included  not  only  such  things  as  ritual  and  temple- 
furniture,  or  the  details  of  priestly  organization,  but 
even  the  titles  and  many  of  the  attributes  of  God,  and 
especially  the  forms  of  the  covenant  in  which  He  drew 
near  to  men.  But  the  discovery  of  this  common  element 
has  only  thrown  into  more  striking  relief  the  presence 
at  work  in  the  Hebrew  religion  of  an  independent  and 
original  principle.  In  the  Hebrew  religion  historians 
observe  a  principle  of  selection  operating  upon  the 
common  Semitic  materials  for  worship, — ignoring  some 
of  them,  giving  prominence  to  others,  and  with  others 
again  changing  the  reference  and  application.  Grossly 
immoral  practices  are  forbidden  ;  forbidden,  too,  are 
those  superstitions,  which,  like  augury  and  divination, 
draw  men  away  from  single-minded  attention  to  the 
moral  issues  of  life ;  and  even  religious  customs  are 
omitted,  such  as   the  employment  of  women   in  the 
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sanctuary,  which,  however  innocent  in  themselves, 
might  lead  men  into  temptations,  not  desirable  in  con- 
nection with  the  professional  pursuit  of  rehgion.*  In 
short,  a  stem  and  inexorable  conscience  was  at  work 
in  the  Hebrew  religion,  which  was  not  at  work  in 
any  of  the  religions  most  akin  to  it.  In  our  previous 
volume  we  saw  the  same  conscience  inspiring  the 
prophets.  Prophecy  was  not  confined  to  the  Hebrews; 
it  was  a  general  Semitic  institution  ;  but  no  one  doubts 
the  absolutely  distinct  character  of  the  prophecy,  which 
was  conscious  of  having  the  Spirit  of  Jehovah.  Its 
religious  ideas  were  original,  and  in  it  we  have,  as  all 
admit,  a  moral  phenomenon  unique  in  history.  When 
we  turn  to  ask  the  secret  of  this  distinction,  we  find  the 
answer  in  the  character  of  the  God,  whom  Israel  served. 
The  God  explains  the  people ;  Israel  is  the  response 
to  Jehovah.  Each  of  the  laws  of  the  nation  is  enforced 
by  the  reason.  For  I  am  holy.  Each  of  the  prophets 
brings  his  message  from  a  God,  exalted  in  righteousness. 
In  short,  look  where  you  will  in  the  Old  Testament, — 
come  to  it  as  a  critic  or  as  a  worshipper, — you  dis- 
cover the  revealed  character  of  Jehovah  to  be  the 
effective  principle  at  work.  It  is  this  Divine  character, 
which  draws  Israel  from  among  the  nations  to  their 
destiny,  which  selects  and  builds  the  law  to  be  a  wall 
around  them,  and  which  by  each  revelation  of  itself 
discovers  to  the  people  both  the  measure  of  their 
delinquency  and  the  new  ideals  of  their  service  to 
humanity.  Like  the  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  the 
pillar  of  fire  by  night,  we  see  it  in  front  of  Israel  at  every 
stage  of  their  marvellous  progress  down  the  ages. 
So  that  when  Jehovah  says  that  He  has  magnified 
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the  Revelation  and  made  it  glorious,  He  speaks  of  a 
magnitude  of  a  real,  historical  kind,  that  can  be  tested 
by  exact  methods  of  observation.  Israel's  election  by 
Jehovah,  their  formation,  their  unique  preparation  for 
service,  are  not  the  mere  boasts  of  an  overweening 
patriotism,  but  sober  names  for  historical  processes  as 
real  and  evident  as  any  that  history  contains. 

To  sum  up,  then.  If  Jehovah's  sovereignty  be  abso- 
lute, so  also  is  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  calling  and 
equipment  for  His  Service.  For,  to  begin  with,  Israel 
had  the  essential  religious  temper;  they  enjoyed  a 
unique  moral  instruction  and  discipline;  and  by  the 
side  of  this  they  were  conscious  of  a  series  of  miraculous 
deliverances  from  servitude  and  from  dissolution.  So 
singular  an  experience  and  career  were  not,  as  we 
have  seen,  bestowed  from  any  arbitrary  motive,  which 
exhausted  itself  upon  Israel,  but  in  accordance  with 
God's  universal  method  of  specialisation  of  function, 
were  granted  to  fit  the  nation  as  an  instrument  for  a 
practical  end.  The  sovereign  unity  of  God  does  not 
mean  equality  in  His  creation.  The  universe  is  diverse. 
There  is  one  glory  of  the  sun,  and  another  glory  of  the 
moon,  and  another  glory  of  the  stars ;  and  even  so  in  the 
moral  kingdom  of  Him,  who  is  Lord  of  the  Hosts  of 
both  earth  and  heaven,  each  nation  has  its  own  destiny 
and  function.  Israel's  was  religion ;  Israel  was  God's 
specialist  in  religion. 

For  confirmation  of  this  we  turn  to  the  supreme  wit- 
ness. Jesus  was  bom  a  Jew,  Me  confined  His  ministry 
to  Judaea,  and  He  has  told  us  why.  By  various  passing 
allusions,  as  well  as  by  deliberate  statements.  He 
revealed  His  sense  of  a  great  religious  difierence  be- 
tween Jew  and  Gentile.  Use  not  vain  repetitions  as  the 
Gentiles  do.  .  .  ,  For  after  all  these  things  do  the  nations 
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of  the  world  seek;  but  your  Father  knoweth  that  yom 
have  ne^d  of  these  things.  He  refused  to  work  except 
upon  Jewish  hearts:  /  am  not  sent  but  to  (he  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  And  He  charged  His 
disciples,  saying,  Go  not  into  any  way  of  the  Gentiles,  and 
enter  not  into  any  city  of  the  Samaritans ;  but  go  rather 
to  the  lost  sheep  of  the  House  of  Israel.  And  again  He 
said  to  the  woman  of  Samaria  :  Ye  worship  ye  know 
not  what;  we  know  what  we  worship,  for  salvation  is  of 
the  fews. 

These  sayings  of  our  Lord  have  created  as  much 
question  as  the  pre-eminence  given  in  the  Old  Testament 
to  a  single  people  by  a  God,  who  is  described  as  the  one 
God  of  Heaven  and  earth.  Was  He  narrower  of  heart 
than  Paul,  His  servant,  who  was  debtor  to  Greek  and 
Barbarian?  Or  was  He  ignorant  of  the  universal 
character  of  His  mission  till  it  was  forced  upon  His 
reluctant  sympathies  by  the  importunity  of  such  heathen 
as  the  Syrophenician  woman  ?  A  little  common-sense 
dispels  the  perplexity,  and  leaves  the  problem,  over 
which  volumes  have  been  written,  no  problem  at  all. 
Our  Lord  limited  Himself  to  Israel,  not  because  He 
was  narrow,  but  because  He  was  practical ;  not  from 
ignorance,  but  from  wisdom.  He  came  from  heaven 
to  sow  the  seed  of  Divine  truth ;  and  where  in  all 
humanity  should  He  find  the  soil  so  ready  as  within 
the  long-chosen  people?  He  knew  of  that  discipline 
of  the  centuries.  In  the  words  of  His  own  parable, 
the  Son  when  He  came  to  earth  directed  His  attention 
not  to  a  piece  of  desert,  but  to  the  vineyard  which  His 
Father's  servants  had  so  long  cultivated,  and  where 
the  soil  was  open.  Jesus  came  to  Israel  because  He 
expected  faith  in  Israel.  That  this  practical  end  was 
the  deliberate  intention  of  His  will,  is  proved  by  the 
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fact  that  when  He  found  faith  elsewhere,  either  in 
Syrian  or  Greek  or  Roman  hearts,  He  did  not  hesitate 
to  let  His  love  and  power  go  forth  to  them. 

In  short,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  about  these 
Divine  methods  with  a  single,  elect  people,  if  we  only 
remember  that  to  be  Divine  is  to  be  practical.  Yet  God 
also  is  wise,  said  Isaiah  to  the  Jews  when  they  preferred 
their  own  clever  policies  to  Jehovah's  guidance.  And 
we  need  to  be  told  the  same,  who  murmur  that  to 
confine  Himself  to  a  single  nation  was  not  the  ideal 
thing  for  the  One  God  to  do;  or  who  imagine  that 
it  was  left  to  one  of  our  Lord's  own  creatures  to 
suggest  to  Him  the  policy  of  His  mission  upon  earth. 
We  are  shortsighted  :  and  the  Almighty  is  past  finding 
out  But  this  at  least  it  is  possible  for  us  to  see, 
that,  in  choosing  one  nation  to  be  His  agent  among 
men,  God  chose  the  type  of  instrument  best  fitted  at 
the  time  for  the  work  for  which  He  designed  it,  and 
that  in  choosing  Israel  to  be  that  nation,  He  chose  a 
people  of  temper  singularly  suitable  to  His  end. 

Israel's  election  as  a  nation,  therefore,  was  to  Service. 
To  be  a  nation  and  to  be  God's  Servant  was  pretty 
much  one  and  the  same  thing  for  Israel  Israel  were 
to  survive  the  Exile,  because  they  were  to  serve  the 
world.  Let  us  carry  this  over  to  the  study  of  our  next 
chapter — The  Servant  of  Jehovah. 


CHAPTER   XVI. 


THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD. 


IcAiAH  xlL  8-3o;  zlU.  I-7, 


18  ff  ;    xliiL 
lii.  13-liii. 


5-10;  zliz.  •i-9i  L  4^10; 


WITH  chapter  xlii.  we  reach  a  distinct  stage  in  our 
prophecy.  The  preceding  chapters  have  been 
occupied  with  the  declaration  of  the  great,  basal  truth, 
that  Jehovah  is  the  One  Sovereign  God.  This  has 
been  declared  to  two  classes  of  hearers  in  succession — 
to  God's  own  people,  Israel,  in  ch,  xl.,  and  to  the 
heathen  in  ch.  xli.  Having  established  His  sovereignty, 
God  now  publishes  His  will,  again  addressing  these 
two  classes  according  to  the  purpose  which  He  has 
for  each.  Has  He  vindicated  Himself  to  Israel,  the 
Almighty  and  Righteous  God,  Who  will  give  His 
people  freedom  and  strength  :  He  will  now  define  to 
them  the  mission  for  which  that  strength  and  freedom 
are  required.  Has  He  proved  to  the  Gentiles  that  He 
is  the  one  true  God :  He  will  declare  to  them  now 
what  truth  He  has  for  them  to  learn.  In  short,  to  use 
modern  terms,  the  apologetic  of  chs.  xl.-xli.  is  succeeded 
by  the  missionary  programme  of  ch.  xlii.  And  although, 
from  the  necessities  of  the  case,  we  are  frequently 
brought  back,  in  the  course  of  the  prophecy,  to  its 
fundamental  claims  for  the  Godhead  of  Jehovah,  we 
are  nevertheless  sensible  that  with  ver.   i  of  ch.  xlii. 
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we  make  a  distinct  advance.  It  is  one  of  those  logical 
steps  which,  along  with  a  certain  chronological  progress 
that  we  have  already  felt,  assures  us  that  Isaiah,  whether 
originally  by  one  or  more  authors,  is  in  its  present 
form  a  unity,  with  a  distinct  order  and  principle  of 
development. 

The  Purpose  of  God  is  identlBed  with  a  Minister  or 
Servant,  whom  He  commissions  to  carry  it  out  in  the 
world.  This  Ser\'ant  is  brought  before  us  with  all  the 
ui^ncy  with  which  Jehovah  has  presented  Himself, 
and  next  to  Jehovah  he  turns  out  to  be  the  most 
important  figure  of  the  prophecy.  Does  the  prophet 
insist  that  God  is  the  only  source  and  sufficiency  of 
His  people's  salvation :  it  is  with  equal  emphasis  that 
He  introduces  the  Servant  as  God's  indispensable  agent 
in  the  work.  Cyrus  is  also  acknowledged  as  an  eiect 
instrument.  But  neither  in  closeness  to  God,  nor  in 
effect  upon  the  world,  is  Cyrus  to  be  compared  for  an 
instant  to  the  Servant.  Cyrus  is  subservient  and 
incidental :  with  the  overthrow  of  Babylon,  for  which 
he  was  raised  up,  he  will  disappear  from  the  stage  of 
our  prophecy.  But  God's  purpose,  which  uses  the  gates 
opened  by  Cyrus,  only  to  pass  through  them  with  the 
redeemed  people  to  the  regeneration  of  the  whole 
world,  is  to  be  carried  to  this  Divine  consummation  by 
the  Servant :  its  universal  and  glorious  progress  is 
identified  with  his  career.  Cyrus  flashes  through  these 
pages  a  well-polished  sword  :  it  is  only  his  swift  and 
brilliant  usefulness  that  is  allowed  to  catch  our  eye. 
But  the  Servant  is  a  Character,  to  delineate  whose 
immortal  beauty  and  example  the  prophet  devotes  as 
much  space  as  he  does  to  Jehovah  Himselil  As  he 
turns  again  and  again  to  speak  of  God's  omnipotence 
and    faithfulness  and  agonising  love  for  His  own,  so 
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with  equal  frequency  and  fondness  does  he  linger  on 
every  feature  of  the  Servant's  conduct  and  aspect: 
His  gentleness,  His  patience,  His  courage,  His  purity, 
His  meekness  ;  His  daily  wakefulness  to  God's  voice, 
the  swiftness  and  brilliance  of  His  speech  for  others, 
His  silence  under  His  own  torments;  His  resorts — 
among  the  bruised,  the  prisoners,  the  forwandered 
of  Israel,  the  weary,  and  them  that  sit  in  darkness, 
the  far-off  heathen ;  His  warfare  with  the  world. 
His  face  set  like  a  flint ;  His  unworldly  beauty, 
which  men  call  ugliness  ;  His  unnoticed  presence  in 
His  own  generation,  yet  the  effect  of  His  face  upon 
kings ;  His  habit  of  woe,  a  man  of  sorrows  and  ac- 
quainted with  sickness ;  His  sore  stripes  and  bruises. 
His  judicial  murder.  His  felon's  grave;  His  exaltation 
and  eternal  glory — till  we  may  reverently  say  that 
these  pictures,  by  their  vividness  and  charm,  have 
drawn  our  eyes  away  from  our  prophet's  visions  of 
God,  and  have  caused  the  chapters  in  which  they 
occur  to  be  oftener  read  among  us,  and  learned  by 
heart,  than  the  chapters  in  which  God  Himself  is  lifted 
up  and  adored.  Jehovah  and  Jehovah's  Servant — 
these  are  the  two  heroes  of  the  drama. 

Now  we  might  naturally  expect  that  so  indispensable 
and  fondly  imagined  a  figure  would  also  be  defined 
past  all  ambiguity,  whether  as  to  His  time  or  person 
or  name.  But  the  opposite  is  the  case.  About  Scrip- 
ture there  are  few  more  intricate  questions  than  those 
on  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  Is  He  a  Person  or 
Personification  ?  If  the  latter,  is  He  a  Personification 
of  all  Israel  ?  Or  of  a  part  of  Israel  ?  Or  of  the 
ideal  Israel  ?  Or  of  the  Order  of  the  Prophets  ?  Or 
if  a  Person — is  he  the  prophet  himself?  Or  a  martyr 
who  has  already  lived  and  suffered,  like  Jeremiah  7    Or 
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One  still  to  cxnne,  like  the  promised  Messiah  ?  E^ch 
of  these  suggestions  has  not  only  been  made  about  the 
Servant,  but  derives  considerable  support  from  one  or 
another  of  our  prophet's  dissolving  views  of  his  person 
and  work.  A  final  answer  to  them  can  be  given  only 
after  a  comparative  study  of  all  the  relevant  passages  ; 
but  as  these  are  scattered  over  the  prophecy,  and  our 
detailed  exposition  of  them  must  necessarily  be  inter- 
rupted, it  will  be  of  advantage  to  take  here  a  prospect 
of  them  all,  and  see  to  what  they  combine  to  develop 
this  sublime  character  and  mission.  And  after  we 
have  seen  what  the  prophecies  themselves  teach  con- 
cerning the  Servant,  we  shall  inquire  how  they  were 
understood  and  fulfilled  by  the  New  Testament ;  and 
that  will  show  us  how  to  expound  and  apply  them 
with  regard  to  ourselves. 


The  Hebrew  word  for  Servant  means  a  person  at  the 
disposal  of  another — to  carry  out  his  will,  do  his  work, 
represent  his  interests.  It  was  thus  applied  to  the 
representatives  of  a  king  or  the  worshippers  of  a  god.* 
All  Israelites  were  thus  in  a  sense  the  servants  of 
Jehovah;  though  in  the  singular  the  title  was  reserved 
for  persons  of  extraordinary  character  or  usefuhiess. 

*  A  kiii^«  conrtiera,  soldiers,  or  subjectsare  called  his  unmntt.  la 
tfiis  sei:se  Israel  was  often  styled  the  strvania  of  JtMovah,  as  in 
Deut.  zzxii  36:  Neh.  L  10,  where  the  phrase  is  parallel  to  t/i* 
ptofk.  Bat  Jtkcvak't  ttnxuttt  is  ■  phrase  also  parallel  to  His  wor- 
shippers (Psalm  cxxxiv.  I,  etc) ;  to  those  who  trust  Him  (Psalm 
xxziv.  22) ;  and  to  those  who  lore  His  name  (Psalm  Ixis.  36).  The 
term  is  also  applied  in  the  plural  to  the  prophets  (Amos  iii  7)  ;  and 
io  the  singular,  to  eminent  icdividoals — such  as  Abraham,  Joshua, 
David  and  Job ;  also  by  Jeremiah  to  the  alien  Nebuchadrezzar,  whila 
■BCaced  on  his  miaaion  inm  God  aeainst  Jcmaalca. 
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But  we  have  seen,  as  clearly  as  possible,  that  God 
set  apart  for  His  chief  service  upon  earth,  not  an  indi- 
vidual nor  a  group  of  individuals,  but  a  whole  nation  in 
its  national  capacity.  We  have  seen  Israel's  political 
origin  and  preservation  bound  up  with  that  service  ;  we 
have  heard  the  whole  nation  plainly  called,  by  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel,  the  Sei-vant  of  Jehovah.*  Nothing  could 
be  more  clear  than  this,  that  in  the  earlier  years  of  the 
Exile  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  was  Israel  as  a  whole, 
Israel  as  a  body  politic 

It  is  also  in  this  sense  that  our  prophet  first  uses 
the  title  in  a  passage  we  have  already  quoted  (xli.  8) ; 
Thou  Israel,  My  Servant,  Jacob  whom  I  have  chosen,  sud 
of  Abraham  My  lover,  whom  I  took  hold  of  from  the  ends 
of  the  earth  and  its  comers  I  I  called  thee  and  said  unto 
thee.  My  Servant  art  thou.  I  have  chosen  thee,  and  not 
cast  thee  away.  Here  the  Servant  is  plainly  the  historical 
nation,  descended  from  Abraham,  and  the  subject  of 
those  national  experiences  which  are  traced  in  the 
previous  chapter.  It  is  the  same  in  the  following 
verses : — xli  v.  i  ff :  Yet  now  hear,  O  Jacob  My  servant ; 
and  Israel,  whom  I  have  chosen :  thus  saith  Jehovah  thy 
Maker,  and  thy  Moulder  from  the  womb,  He  will  help 
thee.  Fear  not.  My  servant  Jacob  ;  and  Jeshurun,  whom 
I  have  chosen.  .  .  .  I  will  pour  My  spirit  upon  thy  seed, 
and  My  blessing  upon  thine  offspring,  xliv.  21 :  Re- 
member these  things,  O  Jacob;  and  Israel,  for  My  servant 
art  thou :  I  have  formed  thee;  a  servant  for  Myself  art 
thou;  O  Israel,  thou  shalt  not  be  forgotten  of  Me. 
xlviii.  20:  Go  ye  forth  from  Babylon;  say  ye,  Jehovah 
hath  redeemed  His  servant  Jacob,  In  all  these  verses, 
which  bind  up  the  nation's  restoration  from  exile  with 
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the  fact  that  God  called  it  to  be  His  Servant,  the  title 
Servant  is  plainly  equivalent  to  the  national  name  Israel 
or  Jacob.  But  Israel  or  Jacob  is  not  a  label  for  the 
mere  national  idea,  or  the  bare  political  framework, 
without  regard  to  the  living  individuals  included  in  it 
To  the  eye  and  heart  of  Him,  IVho  counts  the  number 
oj  the  stars,  Israel  means  no  mere  outline,  but  all  the 
individuals  of  the  living  generation  of  the  people — Ihy 
seed,  that  is,  every  bom  Israelite,  however  fallen  or 
forwandered.  This  is  made  clear  in  a  very  beautiful 
passage  in  ch.  xliii.  (w.  1-7) :  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  thy 
Creator,  O  Jacob;  thy  Moulder,  O  Israel.  .  .  .  Fear  not, 
for  I  am  with  thee;  Jrom  the  sunrise  I  will  bring  thy 
seed,  and  Jrom  the  sunset  will  I  gather  thee :  .  .  .  My 
sons  Jrom  Jar,  and  My  daughters  Jrom  the  end  oJ  the 
earth  ;  every  one  who  is  called  by  My  name,  and  whom  Jor 
My  glory  I  have  created,  Jormed,  yea,  I  have  made  him. 
To  this  Israel — Israel  as  a  whole,  yet  no  mere  ab- 
straction or  outline  of  the  nation,  but  the  people  in 
mass  and  bulk — every  individual  of  whom  is  dear  to 
Jehovah,  and  in  some  sense  shares  His  calling  and 
equipment — to  this  Israel  the  title  Servant  oJ  Jehovah 
is  at  first  applied  by  our  prophet. 

2.  We  say  "  at  first,"  for  very  soon  the  prophet  has 
to  make  a  distinction,  and  to  sketch  the  Servant  as 
something  less  than  the  actual  nation.  The  distinction 
is  obscure ;  it  has  given  rise  to  a  very  great  deal  of 
controversy.  But  it  is  so  natural,  where  a  nation  ia 
the  subject,  and  of  such  frequent  occurrence  in  other 
literatures,  that  we  may  almost  state  it  as  a  general 
law. 

In  all  the  passages  quoted  above,  Israel  has  been 
spoken  of  in  the  passive  mood,  as  the  object  of  some 
affection  or  action  on  the  part  of  God :  loved,  Jormed, 

VOL.  u.  ly 
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chosen,  called,  and  about  to  be  redeemed  by  Him.  Now, 
so  long  as  a  people  thus  lie  passive,  their  prophet  will 
naturally  think  of  them  as  a  whole.  In  their  shadow 
his  eye  can  see  them  only  in  the  outline  of  their  mass ; 
in  their  common  suffering  and  servitude  his  heart  will 
go  out  to  all  their  individuals,  as  equally  dear  .ind 
equally  in  need  of  redemption.  But  when  the  hour 
comes  for  the  people  to  work  out  their  own  salvation, 
and  they  emerge  into  action,  it  must  needs  be  different. 
When  they  are  no  more  the  object  of  their  prophet's 
affection  only,  but  pass  under  the  test  of  his  experience 
and  judgement,  then  distinctions  naturally  appear 
upon  them.  Lifted  to  the  light  of  their  destiny,  their 
inequality  becomes  apparent ;  tried  by  its  strain,  part 
of  them  break  away.  And  so,  tliough  the  prophet  con- 
tinues still  to  call  on  the  nation  by  its  name  to  fulfil 
its  calling,  what  he  means  by  that  name  is  no  longer 
the  bulk  and  the  body  of  the  citizenship.  A  certain 
ideal  of  the  people  fills  his  mind's  eye — an  ideal,  how- 
ever, which  is  no  mere  spectre  floating  above  his  own 
generation,  but  is  realised  in  their  noble  and  aspiring 
portion — although  his  ignorance  as  to  the  exact  size 
of  this  portion,  must  always  leave  his  image  of  them 
more  or  less  ideal  to  his  eyes.  It  will  be  their  quality 
rather  than  their  quantity  that  is  clear  to  him.  In 
modern  history  we  have  two  familiar  illustrations  of  this 
process  of  winnowing  and  idealising  a  people  in  the 
light  of  their  destiny,  which  may  prepare  us  for  the 
more  obscure  instance  of  it  in  our  prophecy. 

In  a  well-known  passage  in  the  Areopagilica,  MUton 
exclaims,  "  Methinks  I  see  in  my  mind  a  noble  and 
puissant  nation  rousing  herself  and  shaking  her  invin- 
cible locks  ;  methinks  1  see  her  as  an  eagle  mewing  her 
mighty  youth,  and  kindling  her  undazzled  eyes  at  thfe 
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full  midday  beam,  .  .  .  while  the  whole  noise  of  timor- 
ous and  flocking  birds,  with  those  also  that  love  the 
twilight,  flutter  about,  amazed  at  what  she  means."  In 
this  passage  the  "nation"  is  no  longer  what  Milton  meant 
by  the  term  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  treatise,  where 
"  England  "  stands  simply  for  the  outline  of  the  whole 
English  people ;  but  the  "  nation  "  is  the  true  genius  of 
England  realised  in  her  enlightened  and  aspiring  sons, 
and  breaking  away  from  the  hindering  and  debasing 
members  of  the  body  politic — "  the  timorous  and  flock- 
ing birds  with  those  also  that  love  the  twilight " — who 
are  indeed  Englishmen  after  the  flesh,  but  form  no  part 
of  the  nation's  better  sel£ 

Or,  recall  Mazzini's  bitter  experience:  To  no  man 
was  his  Italy  more  really  one  than  to  this  ardent  son 
of  hers,  who  loved  every  born  Italian  because  he  was 
an  Italian,  and  counted  none  of  the  fragments  of  his 
unhappy  country  too  petty  or  too  corrupt  to  be  included 
in  the  hope  of  her  restoration.  To  Mazzini's  earliest 
imagination,  it  was  the  whole  Italian  seed,  who  were 
ready  for  redemption,  and  would  rise  to  achieve  it  at 
his  summons.  But  when  his  summons  came,  how  few 
responded,  and  after  the  first  struggles  how  fewer  still 
remained, — Mazzini  himself  has  told  us  with  break- 
ing heart.  The  real  Italy  was  but  a  handful  of  born 
Italians ;  at  times  it  seemed  to  shrink  to  the  prophet 
alone.  From  such  a  core  the  conscience  indeed  spread 
again,  till  the  entire  people  was  delivered  from  tyranny 
and  from  schism,  and  now  every  peasant  and  burgher 
from  the  Alps  to  Sicily  understands  what  Italy  means, 
and  is  proud  to  be  an  Italian.  But  for  a  time  Mazzini 
and  his  few  comrades  stood  alone:  Others  of  their 
blood  and  speech  were  Piedmontese,  Pope's  men,  Nea- 
politans, —  merchants,   lawyers,  scholars,  —  or  merely 
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selfish  and  sensual.     They  alone  were  Italians ;  they 
alone  were  Italy. 

It  is  a  similar  winnowing  process,  through  which  we 
see  our  prophet's  thoughts  pass  with  regard  to  IsraeL 
Him,  too,  experience  teaches  that  the  many  are  called, 
but  the  few  chosen.  So  long  as  his  people  lie  in  the 
shadow  of  captivity,  so  long  as  he  has  to  speak  of 
them  in  the  passive  mood,  the  object  of  God's  call 
and  preparation,  it  is  their  seed,  the  born  people  in  bulk 
and  mass,  whom  he  names  Israel,  and  entitles  the 
Servant  of  fehovah.  But  the  moment  that  he  lifts 
them  to  their  mission  in  the  world,  and  to  the  light 
of  their  destiny,  a  difference  becomes  apparent  upon 
them,  and  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  though  still  called 
Israel,  shrinks  to  something  less  than  the  living  gene- 
ration, draws  off  to  something  finer  than  the  mass  of 
the  people.  How,  indeed,  could  it  be  otherwise  with 
this  strange  people,  than  which  no  nation  on  earth  had 
a  loftier  ideal  identified  with  its  history,  or  more  fre- 
quently turned  upon  its  better  self,  with  a  sword  in 
its  hand.  Israel,  though  created  a  nation  by  God  for 
His  service,  was  always  what  Paul  found  it,  divided 
into  an  Israel  after  the  flesh,  and  an  Israel  after  the 
spirit.  But  it  was  in  the  Exile  that  this  distinction 
gaped  most  broad.  With  the  fall  of  Jerusalem,  the 
political  framework,  which  kept  the  different  elements 
tif  the  nation  together,  was  shattered,  and  these  were 
left  loose  to  the  action  of  moral  forces.  The  baser 
elements  were  quickly  absorbed  by  heathendom ;  the 
nobler,  that  remained  loyal  to  the  divine  call,  were 
free  to  assume  a  new  and  ideal  form.  Every  year 
spent  in  Babylonia  made  it  more  apparent  that  the 
true  and  effective  Israel  of  the  future  would  not  coin- 
cide with  all  the  seed  of  facoh,  who  went  into  exile. 
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Numbers  of  the  latter  were  as  contented  with  their 
Babylonian  circumstance  as  numbers  of  Mazzini's 
"  Italians "  were  satisfied  to  live  on  as  Austrian  and 
Papal  subjects.  Many,  as  we  have  seen,  becaaie 
idolaters ;  many  more  settled  down  into  the  prosperous 
habits  of  Babylonian  commerce,  while  a  large  multitude 
besides  were  scattered  far  out  of  sight  across  the  world. 
It  required  little  insight  to  perceive  that  the  true, 
eflfective  Israel — the  real  Servant  of  Jelwvah — must  needs 
be  a  much  smaller  body  than  the  sura  of  all  these :  a 
loyal  kernel  within  Israel,  who  were  still  conscious  of 
the  national  calling,  and  capable  of  carrying  it  out ; 
who  stood  sensible  of  their  duty  to  the  whole  world, 
but  whose  first  conscience  was  for  their  lapsed  and  lost 
countrj'men.  This  Israel  within  Israel  was  the  real 
Servant  of  the  Lord;  to  personify  it  in  that  character — 
however  vague  might  be  the  actual  proportion  it  would 
assume  in  his  own  or  in  any  other  generation — would 
be  as  natural  to  our  dramatic  prophet  as  to  personify 
the  nation  as  a  whole. 

All  this  very  natural  process — this  passing  from  the 
historical  Israel,  the  nation  originally  designed  by  God 
to  be  His  Servant,  to  the  conscious  and  effective  Israel, 
that  uncertain  quantity  within  the  present  and  every 
future  generation — takes  place  in  the  chapters  before 
us ;  and  it  will  be  sufficiently  easy  for  us  to  follow  if 
we  only  remember  that  our  prophet  is  not  a  dogmatic 
theologian,  careful  to  make  clear  each  logical  distinction, 
but  a  dramatic  poet,  who  delivers  his  ideas  in  groups, 
tableaiuc,  dialogues,  interrupted  by  choruses ;  and  who 
writes  in  a  language  incapable  of  expressing  such  delicate 
diilerences,  except  by  dramatic  contrasts,  and  by  the 
one  other  figure  of  which  he  is  so  fond — paradox. 

Perhaps  the  first  traces  of  distinction  between  the 
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real  Servant  and  the  whole  nation  are  to  be  found  in 
the  Programme  of  his  Mission  in  ch.  xlii.  1-7.  There 
it  is  said  that  the  Servant  is  to  be  for  a  covenant  of  the 
people  (ver.  6).  I  have  explained  below  why  we  are  to 
understand  people  as  here  meaning  Israel*  And  in 
ver.  7  it  is  said  of  the  Servant  that  he  is  to  open  blind 
eyes,  bring  forth  from  prison  the  captive,  from  the  house 
of  bondage  dwellers  in  darkness :  phrases  that  are  de- 
scriptive, of  course,  of  the  captive  Israel  Already, 
then,  in  ch.  xlii.  the  Servant  is  something  distinct 
from  the  whole  nation,  whose  Covenant  and  Redeemer 
he  is  to  be. 

The  next  references  to  the  Servant  are  a  couple  of 
paradoxes,  which  are  evidently  the  prophet's  attempt  to 
show  why  it  was  necessary  to  draw  in  the  Servant  of 
Jehovah  from  the  whole  to  a  part  of  the  people.  The 
first  of  these  paradoxes  is  in  ch.  xlii.  ver.  18. 

Ye  deaf  hearken  I  and  ye  blind,  look  ye  to  seel 

Who  is  blind  but  My  Servant,  and  deaf  as  My  Messenger 

whom  I  send? 
Who  is  blind  as  Meshullam,  and  blind  as  the  Servant  oj 

Jehovah  ? 

*  The  definite  ■rticle  is  not  used  here  with  the  nord  people,  and 
hence  the  phrase  has  been  taken  by  some  in  the  vaguer  sense  of  a 
ptopU's  eovmant,  as  a  general  expression,  along  with  its  parallel  clause, 
of  the  kind  of  influence  the  Servant  was  to  exert,  not  on  Israel,  but 
on  any  people  in  the  world  ;  he  was  to  be  a  peopU's  covtuani,  and  a 
light  for  nations.  So  practically  Schultz,  A.  T.  Thtnlogii,  4th  ed.,  p.  284 
But  the  Hebrew  word  for  people  DP  is  often  used  without  the  article 
to  express  tht  people  Israel,  just  as  the  Hebrew  word  for  land  )'*1K  is 
often  used  without  the  article  to  express  tht  land  of  Judah.  (^nttil 
with  the  articli-',  is  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  tht  Earth).  And  in  ch.  xlix. 
the  phrase  a  covenant  of  the  people  again  occurs,  and  in  a  context  in 
which  it  can  only  mean  a  tovenaitt  of  the  people,  Israel.  Some  render 
00  nn3  a  covtHont  peopU,  But  in  xlix.  8  this  is  pUinly  an  impossible 
renderiag. 
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Vision  of  many  things — and  thou  dost  not  observt, 
Opening  0/ ears  and  he  hears  not  I 

The  context  shows  that  the  Servant  here— or  Me- 
shiillam,  as  he  is  called,  the  devoted  or  submissive  one, 
from  the  same  root,  and  of  much  the  same  form  as  the 
Arabic  Muslim  • — is  the  whole  people ;  but  they  are 
entitled  Servant  only  in  order  to  show  how  unfit  they 
are  for  the  task  to  which  they  have  been  designated, 
and  what  a  paradox  their  title  is  beside  their  real 
character.  God  had  given  them  every  opportunity  by 
making  great  His  instruction  (ver.  21,  of.  p.  247),  and, 
when  that  failed,  by  His  sore  discipline  in  exile  (vers. 
24,  25).  For  who  gave  Jacob  for  spoil  and  Israel  to 
the  robbers?  Did  not  Jehovah  ?  He  against  whom  we 
sinned,  and  they  would  not  walk  in  His  ways,  neither  were 
obedient  to  His  instruction.  So  He  poured  upon  him  the 
fury  of  His  anger  and  the  force  of  war.  But  even  this 
did  not  awake  the  dull  nation.  Though  it  set  him  on 
fire  round  about,  yet  he  knew  not;  and  it  kindled  upon  him, 
yet  he  laid  it  not  to  heart.  The  nation  as  a  whole  had 
been  favoured  with  God's  revelation ;  as  a  whole  they 
had  been  brought  into  His  purifying  furnace  of  the 
Exile.  But  as  they  have  benefited  by  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,  the  natural  conclusion  is  that  as  a  whole 
they  are  no  more  fit  to  be  God's  Servant.  Such  is  the 
hint  which  this  paradox  is  intended  to  give  us. 

But  a  little  further  on  there  is  an  obverse  paradox, 
which  plainly  says,  that  although  the  people  are  blind 
and  deaf  as  a  whole,  still  the  capacity  for  service  is 
found  among  them  alone  (xliiL  8,  10). 


*  MeshuIUm  b  found  u  a  proper  name  in  the  bistoriea)  li*oka  W 
tka  OUI  ToUmcBt,  eapcciaUy  Nehemiah,  t^,  iii  4, 6,  yx 
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Bring  forth  I  he  blind  people — yet  eyes  are  tlurt  I 
And  the  deaf, yet  ears  have  they  /  .  .  . 
Ye  are  My  witnesses,  saiih  fehovah,  and  My  Servant  whom 
I  have  chosen. 

The  preceding  verses  (w.  1-7)  show  us  that  it  is 
again  the  whole  people,  in  their  bulk  and  scattered 
fragments,  who  are  referred  to.  Blind  though  they  be, 
yet  are  there  eyes  among  them  ;  deaf  though  they  be,  yet 
they  have  ears.  And  so  Jehovah  addresses  them  all,  in 
contradistinction  to  the  heathen  peoples  (ver.  9),  as  His 
Servant 

These  two  complementary  paradoxes  together  show 
this :  that  while  Israel  as  a  whole  is  unfit  to  be  the 
Servant,  it  is  nevertheless  within  Israel,  alone  of  all  the 
world's  nations,  that  the  true  capacities  for  service  are 
found — eyes  are  there,  ears  have  th^.  They  prepare  us 
for  the  Servant's  testimony  about  himself,  in  which, 
while  he  owns  himself  to  be  distinct  from  Israel  as  a 
whole,  he  is  nevertheless  still  called  Israel.  This  is 
given  in  ch.  xlix.  And  He  said  unto  me.  My  Servant 
art  thou  ;  Israel,  in  whom  I  will  glorify  Myself  And  now 
saith  fehovah,  my  moulder  from  the  womb  to  be  a  Servant 
unto  Him,  to  turn  again  facob  to  Him,  and  that  Israel 
might  not  be  destroyed;  and  I  am  of  value  in  the  eyes 
of  fehovah,  and  my  God  is  my  strength.  And  He  said, 
It  is  too  light  for  thy  being  My  Servant,  merely  to  raise 
up  the  tribes  of  Jacob,  and  to  restore  the  preserved  of 
Israel;  I  will  also  set  thee  for  a  light  of  nations,  to  be  My 
salvation  to  the  end  of  the  earth  (xlix.  3-6).  Here  the 
Servant,  though  still  called  Israel,  is  clearly  distinct  from 
the  nation  as  a  whole,  for  part  of  his  work  is  to  raise 
the  nation  up  again.  And,  moreover,  he  tells  us  this 
as  his  own  testimony  about  himself.     He  is  no  longer 
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spoken  of  in  the  third  person,  he  speaks  for  himself  in 
the  first.  This  is  significant.  It  is  more  than  a  mere 
artistic  figure,  the  effect  of  our  prophet's  dramatic 
style — as  if  the  Servant  now  stood  opposite  him,  so 
vivid  and  near  that  he  heard  him  speak,  and  quoted  him 
m  the  direct  form  of  speech.  It  is  more  probably  'he 
result  of  moral  sympathy:  the  prophet  speaks  out  of 
the  heart  of  the  Servant,  in  the  name  of  that  better 
portion  of  Israel  which  was  already  conscious  of  the 
Divine  call,  and  of  its  distinction  in  this  respect  from 
the  mass  of  the  people. 

It  is  futile  to  inquire  what  this  better  portion  of 
Israel  actually  was,  for  whom  the  prophet  speaks  in  the 
first  person.  Some  have  argued,  from  the  stress  which 
the  speaker  lays  upon  his  gifts  of  speech  and  office  of 
preaching,  that  what  is  now  signified  by  the  Servant  is 
the  order  of  the  prophets ;  but  such  forget  that  in  these 
chapters  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  the 
ideal,  not  of  prophets  only,  but  of  the  whole  people. 
Zion  as  a  whole  is  to  be  heraldtss  of  good  ntws  (xU  9), 
It  is,  therefore,  not  the  official  function  of  the  prophet- 
order  which  the  Servant  here  owns,  but  the  ideal  of 
the  prophet-nation.  Others  have  argued  fi-om  the 
direct  form  of  speech,  that  the  prophet  puts  himself 
forward  as  the  Servant  But  no  individual  would  caU 
himself  Israel.  And  as  Professor  Cheyne  remarks,  the 
passage  is  altogether  too  self-assertive  to  be  spoken  by 
any  man  of  himself  as  an  individual ;  although,  of 
course,  our  prophet  could  not  have  spoken  of  the  true 
Israel  with  such  sympathy,  unless  he  had  himself  been 
part  of  it  The  writer  of  these  verses  may  have  been, 
for  the  time,  as  virtually  the  real  Israel  as  Mazzinl 
was  the  real  Italy.  But  still  he  does  not  speak  as 
an  individual     The  passage  is  manifestly  a  piece  of 
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personification.  The  Servant  is  Israel — not  now  the 
nation  as  a  whole,  not  the  body  and  bulk  of  the 
Israelites,  for  they  are  to  be  the  object  of  his  first 
efforts,  but  the  loyal,  conscious  and  effective  Israel, 
realised  in  some  of  her  members,  and  here  personified 
by  our  prophet,  who  himself  speaks  for  her  out  of  his 
heart,  in  the  first  person. 

By  ch.  xlix.,  then,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah  is  a 
personification  of  the  true,  effective  Israel  as  distin- 
guished from  the  mass  of  the  nation — a  Personification, 
but  not  yet  a  Person.  Somtthing  within  Israel  has 
wakened  up  to  find  itsell  conscious  of  being  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah,  and  distinct  from  the  mass  of  the  nation — 
something  that  is  not  yet  a  Person.  And  this  defini- 
tion of  the  Servant  may  stand  (with  some  modifications) 
for  his  next  appearance  in  ch.  I.  4-9.  In  this  passage 
the  Servant,  still  speaking  in  the  first  person,  continues 
to  illustrate  his  experience  as  a  prophet,  and  carries  it  to 
its  consequence  in  martyrdom.  But  let  us  notice  that 
he  now  no  longer  calls  himself  Israel,  and  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  previous  passages  it  would  be  natural 
to  suppose  that  an  individual  was  speaking.  This 
supposition  is  confirmed  by  a  verse  that  follows  the 
Servant's  speech,  and  is  spoken,  as  chorus,  by  the 
Prophet  himself  Who  among  you  is  a  fearer  of 
Jehovah,  obedient  to  the  voice  of  His  Servant,  who  walketh 
in  darkness,  and  hath  no  light.  Let  him  trust  in  the 
name  of  Jehovah,  and  stay  himself  upon  his  God.  In 
this  too  much  neglected  verse,  which  forms  a  real 
transition  to  ch.  Ui.  13-liii.,  the  prophet  is  addressing 
any  individual  Israelite,  on  behalf  of  a  personal  God. 
It  is  very  difficult  to  refrain  from  concluding  that  there- 
fore the  Servant  also  is  a  Person.  Let  us,  however,  not 
go  beyond  what  we  have  evidence  for ;  and  note  only 
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that  in  ch.  L  the  Servant  is  no  more  caDed  Israel,  and  is 
represented  not  as  if  he  were  one  part  of  the  nation, 
over  against  the  mass  of  it,  but  as  if  he  were  one 
individual  over  against  other  individuals ;  that  in  fine 
the  Personification  of  ch.  xlix.  has  become  much  more 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  an  actual  Person. 

3.  This  brings  us  to  the  culn.inating  passage — 
ch.  UL  I3^1iii.  Is  the  Servant  still  a  Personification 
here,  or  at  last  and  unmistakably  a  Person  ? 

It  may  relieve  the  air  of  that  electricity,  which  is  apt 
to  charge  it  at  the  discussion  of  so  classic  a  passage  as 
this,  and  secure  us  calm  weather  in  which  to  examine 
exegetical  details,  if  we  at  once  assert,  what  none 
but  prejudiced  Jews  have  ever  denied,  that  this  great 
prophecy,  known  as  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  was 
fulfilled  in  One  Person,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  achieved 
in  all  its  details  by  Him  alone.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  requires  also  to  be  pointed  out  that  Christ's  personal 
fulfilment  of  it  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  our 
prophet  wrote  it  of  a  Person.  The  present  expositor 
hopes,  indeed,  to  be  able  to  give  strong  reasons  for 
the  theory  usual  among  us,  that  the  Personification  of 
previous  passages  is  at  last  in  ch.  liii.  presented  as  a 
Person.  But  he  fails  to  understand,  why  critics  should 
be  r^arded  as  unorthodox  or  at  variance  with  New 
Testament  teaching  on  the  subject,  who,  while  they 
acknowledge  that  only  Christ  fulfilled  ch.  liii.,  are  yet 
unable  to  believe  that  the  prophet  looked  upon  the 
Servant  as  an  individual,  and  who  regard  ch.  liii  as 
simply  a  sublimer  form  of  the  prophet's  previous  pictures 
[  of  the  ideal  people  of  God.     Surely  Christ  could  and 

I  did  fulfil   prophecies  other   than  personal  ones.     The 

I  types  of  Him,  which  the  New  Testament  quotes  from 

^^     the   Old   Testament,   are   not   exclusively  individuals. 
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Christ  is  sometimes  represented  as  realising  in  His 
Person  and  work  statements,  which,  as  they  were  first 
spoken,  could  only  refer  to  Israel,  the  nation.  Matthew, 
for  instance,  applies  to  Jesus  a  text  which  Hosea  wrote 
primarily  of  the  whole  Jewish  people  :  Out  of  Egvpt 
have  I  called  My  Son*  Or,  to  take  an  instance  from 
our  own  prophet — who  but  Jesus  fulfilled  ch.  zlix\, 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen,  it  is  not  an  individual,  but 
the  ideal  of  the  prophet  people,  that  is  figured  ?  So 
that,  even  if  it  were  proved  past  all  doubt — proved 
from  grammar,  context,  and  every  prophetic  analogy — 
that  in  writing  ch.  liii.  our  prophet  had  still  in  view 
that  aspect  of  the  nation  which  he  has  personified 
in  ch.  xlix.,  such  a  conclusion  would  not  weaken  the 
connection  between  the  prophecy  and  its  unquestioned 
fulfilment  by  Jesus  Christ,  nor  render  the  two  less 
evidently  part  of  one  Divine  design. 

But  we  are  by  no  means  compelled  to  adopt  the 
impersonal  view  of  ch.  liii.  On  the  contrary,  while 
the  question  is  one,  to  which  all  experts  know  the 
difficulty  of  finding  an  absolutely  conclusive  answer 
one  way  or  the  other,  it  seems  to  me  that  reasons 
prevail,  which  make  for  the  personal  interpretation. 

Let  us  see  what  exactly  are  the  objections  to  taking 
ch.  Hi.  13-liii.  in  a  personal  sense.  First,  it  is  very 
important  to  observe,  that  they  do  not  rise  out  of  the 
grammar  or  language  of  the  passage.  The  reference  of 
both  of  these  is  consistently  individual.  Throughout, 
the  Servant  is  sp>oken  of  tn  the  singular.f     The  name 

*  Hosea  zi.  I  ;  Matt  ii.  15. 

f  Of  all  the  expressions  used  of  hiro  the  only  one  which  shows 
•  real  tendency  to  a  plural  reference  is  m  Au  diaths  (ver.  9),  and 
even  it  (if  it  is  the  correct  reading)  is  quite  capable  of  application  t* 
an  individual  who  auflered  such  manifold  martyrdom  as  is  set  forth 
!■  Iha  passage. 


I 
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Israel  is  not  once  applied  to  him  :  nothing — except  that 
the  nation  has  also  suffered — suggests  that  he  is  play- 
ing a  national  r6le;  there  is  no  reflection  in  his  fate  of 
the  features  of  the  Elxile.  The  antithesis,  which  was 
evident  in  previous  passages,  between  a  better  Israel  and 
the  mass  of  the  people  has  disappeared.  The  Servant 
is  contrasted,  not  with  the  nation  as  a  whole,  but  with 
His  people  as  individuals.  AU  toe  like  sheep  have  gone 
astray;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way;  and  the 
Lord  hatiTlaid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  As  far  as 
grammar  can,  this  surely  distinguishes  a  single  person. 
It  is  true,  that  one  or  two  phrases  suggest  so  colossal 
a  figure — he  shall  startle  many  nations,  and  kings  shall 
shut  their  mouths  at  him — that  for  a  moment  we  think 
of  the  spectacle  of  a  people  rather  than  of  a  solitary 
human  presence.  But  even  such  descriptions  are  not 
incompatible  with  a  single  person."  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  phrases  which  we  can  scarcely  think  are 
used  of  any  but  a  historical  individual ;  such  as  that  he 
was  taken  from  oppression  and  judgement,  that  is  from 
a  process  of  law  which  was  tyranny,  from  a  Judicial 
murder,  and  that  he  belonged  to  a  particular  generation — 
As  for  his  generation,  who  considered  that  lie  was  cut  off 
out  of  the  land  of  the  living.  Surely  a  historical  indi- 
vidual is  the  natural  meaning  of  these  words.  And,  in 
fact,  critics  like  Ewald  and  Wellhausen,  who  interpret 
the  passage,  in  its  present  context,  of  the  ideal  Israel, 
find  themselves  forced  to  argue,  that  it  has  been 
borrowed  for  this  use  from  the  older  story  of  some 
actual  irartyr — so  individual  do  its  references  seem  to 
them  throughout 

*  Mot  one  word  ia  ttmn  betrays  any  sense  of  a  body  of  men  or  an 
ideal  people  standing  behind  them,  w  hicb  sense  surely  some  eaprcasioD 
would  have  betrayed,  if  it  bad  been  in  the  pri:/phet'a  mind. 
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If,  then,  the  grammar  and  language  of  the  passage 
thus  conspire  to  convey  the  impression  of  an  individual, 
what  are  the  objections  to  supposing  that  an  individual 
is  meant  ?  Critics  have  felt,  in  the  main,  three  ob- 
jections to  the  discovery  of  a  historical  individual  in 
Isa.  lii.  13-IiiL 

The  /irst  of  these  that  we  take  is  chronological,  and 
arises  from  the  late  date  to  which  we  have  found  it 
necessary  to  assign  the  prophecy.  Our  prophet,  it  is 
averred,  associates  the  work  of  the  Servant  with  the 
restoration  of  the  people ;  but  he  sees  that  restoration 
too  close  to  him  to  be  able  to  think  of  the  appearance, 
ministry  and  martyrdom  of  a  real  historic  life  happen- 
ing before  it.  (Our  prophet,  it  will  be  remembered, 
wrote  about  546,  and  the  Restoration  came  in  538.) 
"There  is  no  room  for  a  history  like  that  of  the 
suffering  Servant  between  the  prophet's  place  and  the 
Restoration."  • 

Now,  this  objection  might  be  turned,  even  if  it  were 
true  that  the  prophet  identified  the  suffering  Servant's 
career  with  so  immediate  and  so  short  a  process  as  the 
political  deliverance  from  Babylon.  For,  in  that  case, 
the  prophet  would  not  be  leaving  less  room  for  the  Ser- 
vant, than,  in  ch.  ix.,  Isaiah  himself  leaves  for  the  birth, 
the  growth  to  manhood,  and  the  victories  of  the  Prince- 
of-the-Four-Names,  before  that  immediate  relief  from 
the  Assyrian,  which  he  expects  the  Prince  to  effect. 
But  does  our  prophet  identify  the  suffering  Servant's 
career  with  the  redemption  from  Babylon  and  the 
Return  ?  It  is  plain  that  he  does  not — at  least  in  those 
portraits  of  the  Servant,  which  are  most  personal    Our 

*  A.  B.  D.,  in  a  review  of  the  tut  edition  of  Delitxuh's  /jmA,  is 
the  TknI.  Rtvitw,  It.,  p.  176. 
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prophet  has  really  two  prospects  for  Israel — one,  the 
actual  deliverance  from  Babylon ;  the  other,  a  spiritual 
redemption  and  restoration.  If,  like  his  fellow  prophets, 
he  sometimes  runs  these  two  together,  and  talks  of  the 
latter  in  the  terms  of  the  former,  he  keeps  them  on  the 
whole  distinct,  and  assigns  them  to  different  agents. 
The  burden  of  the  first  he  lays  on  Cyrus,  though  he 
also  connects  it  with  the  Servant,  while  the  Servant  is 
still  to  him  an  aspect  of  the  nation  (see  xlix.  8a,  gb).  It 
is  temporary,  and  soon  passes  from  his  thoughts,  Cyrus 
being  dropped  with  it.  But  the  other,  the  spiritual 
redemption,  is  confined  to  no  limits  of  time;  and  it 
is  with  its  process — indefinite  in  date  and  in  length  of 
period — that  he  associates  the  most  personal  portraits 
of  the  Servant  (ch.  L  and  lii.  13-liii.).  In  these  the 
Ser\'ant,  now  spoken  of  as  an  individual,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  that  temporary  work  of  freeing  the  people 
from  Babylon,  which  was  over  in  a  year  or  two,  and 
which  se-ms  to  be  now  behind  the  prophet's  standpoint. 
His  is  the  enduring  office  of  prophecy,  sympathy,  and 
expiation — an  office  in  which  there  is  all  possible  "room" 
for  such  a  historical  career  as  is  sketched  for  him.  His 
relation  to  Cyrus,  before  whose  departure  from  connec- 
tion with  Israel's  fate  the  Servant  does  not  appear  as  a 
person,  is  thus  most  interesting.  Perhaps  we  may  best 
convey  it  in  a  homely  figure.  On  the  ship  of  Israel's 
fortunes — as  on  every  ship  and  on  every  voyage — the 
prophet  sees  two  personages.  One  is  the  Pilot  through 
the  shallows,  Cyrus,  who  is  dropped  as  soon  as  the 
shallows  are  past ;  and  the  other  is  the  Captain  of  the 
ship,  who  remains  always  identified  with  it — the  Servant. 
^B  The  Captain  does  not  come  to  the  front  till  the  Pilot  has 
^B  gone ;  but,  both  alongside  the  Pilot,  and  after  the  Pilot 
[        has  been  dropped,  there  is  every  room  for  his  oflSce. 
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The  second  main  objection  to  identifying  an  indivi- 
dual in  ch.  iii.  13-liii.  is,  that  an  individual  with  such 
features  has  no  analogy  in  Hebrew  prophecy.     It  is 
said  that,  neither  in  his  humiliation,  nor  in  the  kind  of 
exaltation,  which  is  ascribed  to  him,  is  there  his  like  in 
any  other  individual  in  the  Old  Testament,  and  cer- 
tainly not  in  the  Messiah.     Elsewhere  in  Scripture  (it 
is  averred)  the  Messiah  reigns,  and  is  glorious ;    it  is 
the  people  who  suffer,  and  come  through  suffering  to 
power.     Nor  is  the  Messiah's  royal  splendour  at  all 
the  same  as  the  very  vague  influence,  evidently  of  a 
spiritual  kind,  which  is  attributed  to  the  Servant  in  the 
end  of  ch.  liii.    The  Messiah  is  endowed  with  the  military 
and  political  virtues.     He  is  a  warrior,  a  king,  a  judge. 
He  sits  on  the  throne  of  David,  He  establishes  David's 
kingdom.     He  smites  the  land  with  the  rod  of  His  mouth, 
and  with  the  breath  of  His  lips  He  slays  the  wicked.    But 
very  different  phrases  are  used  of  the  Servant.     He  is 
not  called  king,  though  kings  shut  their  mouths  at  him, 
— he  is  a  prophet  and  a  martyr,  and  an  expiation  ;  and 
the  phrases,  I  will  divide  him  a  portion  with  the  great,  and 
he  shall  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  are  simply  meta- 
phors of  the  immense  spiritual  success  and   influence 
with  which  His  self-sacrifice  shall  be  rewarded  ;  as  a 
spiritual   power   He  shall   take   His  place  among  the 
dominions  and  forces  of  the  world.      This  is  a  true 
prophecy  of  what  Israel,  that  worm  of  a  people,  should 
be  lifted  to ;  but  it  is  quite  different  from  the  political 
throne,    from    which    Isaiah    had    promised    that   the 
Messiah    should    sway    the   destinies    of    Israel    and 
mankind. 

But,  in  answer  to  this  objection  to  finding  the 
Messiah,  or  any  other  influential  individual,  in  ch.  liii., 
we  may  remember  that  there  were  already  traces  in 
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Hebrew  prophecy  of  a  suffering   Messiah :    we  come 
across   them    in   ch.  vii.      There  Isaiah  presents  Im- 
manuel,  whom  we   identified   with  the  Prince-of-the- 
Four-Names  in  ch.  ix.,  as  at  first  nothing  but  a  sufferer 
— a  sufferer  from  the  sins  of  His  predecessors.*     And, 
even   though   we   are   wrong   in   taking   the  suffering 
Immanuel  for  the  Messiali,  and  though  Isaiah  meant  him 
only  as  a  personification  of  Israel  suffering  for  the  error 
of  Ahaz,  had  not  the  two  hundred  years,  which  elapsed 
between  Isaiah's  prophecy  of  Israel's  glorious  Deliverer, 
been  full  of  room  enough,  and,  what  is  more,  of  experi- 
ence enough,  for  the  ideal  champion  of  the  people  to  be 
changed  to  something  more  spiritual  in  character  and 
in  work  ?     Had  the  nation  been  baptized,  for  most  of 
those  two  centuries,  in  vain,  in  the  meaning  of  suffering, 
and  in  vain  had  they  seen  exemplified  in  their  noblest 
spirits  the  fruits  and  glory  of  self-sacrifice  ?  t     The 
type  of  Hero  had  changed  in  Israel  since  Isaiah  wrote 
of  his  Prince-of-the-Four-Names.     The  king  had  been 
replaced  by  the  prophet ;  the  conqueror  by  the  martyr ; 
the  judge  who  smote  the  land  by  the  rod  of  his  mouth, 
and  slew  the  wicked  by  the  breath  of  his   lips, — by 
the  patriot  who  took  his  country's   sins  upon  his  own 
conscience.     The  monarchy  had  perished ;  men  knew 
that,  even  if  Israel  were  set  upon  their  own  land  again, 
It  would  not  be  under  an  independent  king  of  their  own; 
nor  was  a  Jewish  champion  of  the  martial  kind,  such  as 
Isaiah  had  promised  for  deliverance  from  the  Assyiian, 
any  more  required.     Cyrus,  the  Gentile,  should  do  all 
the  campaigning  required  against  Israel's  enemies,  and 
Israel's  native  Saviour  be  relieved  for  gentler  metliods 
and  more  spiritual  aims.     It  is  all  this  experience,  of 


•  /mmU  /.  L-xxxix..  pp.  IJ4.  135.  t  See  p.  4& 
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nearly  two  centuries,  which  explains  the  omission  of 
the  features  of  warrior  and  judge  from  ch.  liii.,  and 
their  replacement  by  those  of  a  suffering  patriot, 
prophet  and  priest  The  reason  of  the  change  is,  not 
because  the  prophet  who  wrote  the  chapter  had  not, 
as  much  as  Isaiah,  an  individual  in  his  view,  but 
because,  in  the  historical  circumstance  of  the  Exile, 
such  an  individual  as  Isaiah  had  promised,  seemed  no 
longer  probable  or  required. 

So  far,  then,  from  the  difference  between  ch.  liii.  and 
previous  prophecies  of  the  Messiah  affording  evidence 
that  in  ch.  liii.  it  is  not  the  Messiah  who  is  presented, 
this  very  change,  that  has  taken  place,  explicable  as 
it  is  from  the  history  of  the  intervening  centuries, 
goes  powerfully  to  prove  that  it  is  the  Messiah,  and 
therefore  an  individual,  whom  the  prophet  so  vividly 
describes. 

The  third  main  objection  to  our  recognising  an 
individual  in  ch.  liii.  is  concerned  only  with  our 
prophet  himself.  Is  it  not  impossible,  say  some — or 
at  least  improbably  inconsistent — for  the  same  prophet 
first  to  have  identified  the  Servant  with  the  nation, 
and  then  to  present  him  to  us  as  an  individual  ?  We 
can  understand  the  transference  by  the  same  writer 
of  the  name  from  the  whole  people  to  a  part  of  the 
people ;  it  is  a  natural  transference,  and  the  prophet 
sufficiently  explains  it  But  how  does  he  get  from  a 
part  of  the  nation  to  a  single  individual  ?  If  in  ch.  xlix. 
he  f)ersonifies,  under  the  name  Servant,  some  aspect  of 
the  nation,  we  are  surely  bound  to  understand  the  same 
personification  when  the  Servant  is  again  introduced — 
unless  we  have  an  explanation  to  the  contrary.  But 
we  have  none.  The  prophet  gives  no  hint,  except  by 
dropping  the  name  Israel,  that  the  focus  of  his  visioa 
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Is  altered, — no  more  paradoxes  such  as  marked  his 
passage  from  the  people  as  a  whole  to  a  portion  of 
them, — no  consciousness  that  any  explanation  whatever 
is  required.  Therefore,  howe\'er  much  finer  the  per- 
sonification is  drawn  in  cb.  liiL  than  in  ch.  xliz.,  it  is 
surely  a  personification  stilL 

To  which  objection  an  ob\-iot]s  answer  is,  that  our 
propbet  is  not  a  systematic  theologian,  but  a  dramatic 
poet,  who  allows  his  characters  to  disclose  themselves 
and  their  relation  without  himself  intervening  to 
define  or  relate  them.  And  any  one  who  is  familiar 
with  the  literature  of  Israel  knows,  that  no  less  than 
the  habit  of  drawing  in  from  the  whole  people  upon  a 
portioii  of  them,  was  the  habit  of  drawing  in  from 
a  portion  of  the  people  upon  one  individual.  The 
royal  Messiah  Himself  is  a  case  in  point  The  original 
promise  to  Dand  was  of  a  seed ;  but  soon  prophecy 
concentrated  the  seed  in  one  glorious  Prince.  The 
promise  of  Israel  had  always  culminated  in  an  indi- 
vidual Then,  again,  in  the  nation's  awful  sufferings, 
it  had  been  one  man — the  prophet  Jeremiah — who  had 
stood  forth  singly  and  alone,  at  once  the  incarnation 
of  Jehovah's  word,  and  the  illustration  in  his  own 
person  of  all  the  penalty  that  Jehovah  laid  upon  the 
sinful  people.  With  this  tendency  of  his  school  to 
fbcns  Israel's  hope  on  a  single  individual,  and  esped- 
ally  with  the  example  of  Jeremiah  before  him,  it  is 
almost  inconceivable  that  our  prophet  could  have 
thought  of  any  but  an  individual  when  he  drew  his 
portrait  ol  the  suffering  Servant  No  doubt  the 
warinwal  sufferings  were  in  his  heart  as  be  wrote ;  it 
wms  probably  a  personal  share  in  them  that  taught  him 
to  write  so  sjrmpathetically  about  die  Man  of  pains, 
who  was   familiar   with   ailing.      But   to   gather  and 
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concentrate  all  these  sufferings  upon  one  noble  figure, 
to  describe  this  figure  as  thoroughly  conscious  of  their 
moral  meaning,  and  capable  of  turning  them  to  his 
people's  salvation,  was  a  process  absolutely  in  harmony 
with  the  genius  of  Israel's  prophecy,  as  well  as  with 
the  trend  of  their  recent  experience;  and  there  is, 
besides,  no  word  in  that  great  chapter,  in  which  the 
process  culminates,  but  is  in  thorough  accordance  with 
it.  So  far,  therefore,  from  its  being  an  impossible  or 
an  unlikely  thing  for  our  prophet  to  have  at  last 
reached  his  conception  of  an  individual,  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  conceive  of  him  executing  so  personal  a 
portrait  as  ch.  lii.  13-liii.,  without  thinking  of  a  definite 
historical  personage,  such  as  Hebrew  prophecy  had 
ever  associated  with  the  redemption  of  his  people. 

4.  We  have  now  exhausted  the  passages  in  Isa. 
xl.-lxvi.  which  deal  with  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  We 
have  found  that  our  prophet  identifies  him  at  first  with 
the  whole  nation,  and  then  with  some  indefinite  portion 
of  the  nation — indefinite  in  quantity,  but  most  marked 
in  character;  that  this  personification  grows  more  and 
more  difficult  to  distinguish  from  a  person ;  and  that 
in  ch.  lii.  13-liii.  tliere  are  very  strong  reasons,  both 
in  the  text  itself  and  in  the  analogy  of  other  prophecy, 
to  suppose  that  the  portrait  of  an  individual  is  intended. 
To  complete  our  study  of -this  development  of  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Servant,  it  is  necessary  to  notice  that  it 
runs  almost  stage  for  stage  with  a  development  of  his 
ofl[ice.  Up  to  ch.  xlix.,  that  is  to  say,  while  he  is  still 
some  aspect  of  the  people,  the  Servant  is  a  prophet. 
In  ch.  1.,  where  he  is  no  longer  called  Israel,  and 
approaches  more  nearly  to  an  individual,  his  prophecy 
passes  into  martyrdom.  And  in  ch.  liii.,  where  at  last 
we  recognise  him  as  intended  for  an  actual  personage. 
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his  martyrdom  becomes  an  expiation  for  the  sins  of  the 
people.  Is  there  a  natural  connection  between  these 
two  developments  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  was  by  a 
very  common  process  that  our  prophet  transferred  the 
national  calling  from  the  mass  of  the  nation  to  a  select 
few  of  the  people.  Is  it  by  any  equally  natural  tendency 
that  he  shrinks  from  the  many  to  the  few,  as  he  passes 
from  prophecy  to  martyrdom,  or  from  the  few  to  the 
one,  as  he  passes  from  martyrdom  to  expiation?  It 
is  a  possibility  for  all  God's  people  to  be  prophets : 
few  are  needed  as  martyrs.  Is  it  by  any  moral  law 
equally  clear,  that  only  one  man  should  die  for  the 
people  ?  These  are  questions  worth  thinking  about. 
In  Israel's  history  we  have  already  found  the  following 
facts  with  which  to  answer  them.  The  whole  living 
generation  of  Israel  felt  themselves  to  be  sinbearers  : 
Our  fathers  have  sinned,  and  we  bear  their  iniquities. 
This  conscience  and  penalty  were  more  painfully  felt 
by  the  righteous  in  Israel  But  the  keenest  and 
heaviest  sense  of  them  was  conspicuously  that  experi- 
enced by  one  man — the  prophet  Jeremiah.*  And  yet 
all  these  cases  from  the  past  of  Israel's  history  do 
not  furnish  more  than  an  approximation  to  the  figure 
presented  to  us  in  ch.  liii.  Let  us  turn,  therefore,  to 
the  future  to  see  if  we  can  6nd  m  it  motive  or 
fulfilment  for  this  marvellous  prophecy. 

*  See  ch.ii.oC  this  volume. 


CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  SERVANT  OF  THE  LORD  IN  THE  NEW 
TESTAMENT. 

IN  last  chapter  we  confined  our  study  of  the  Servant 
of  Jehovah  to  the  text  of  Isa.  xl.-lxvL,  and  to 
the  previous  and  contemporary  history  of  Israel.  Into 
our  interpretation  of  the  remarkable  Figure,  whom 
our  prophet  has  drawn  for  us,  we  have  put  nothing 
which  cannot  be  gathered  from  those  fields  and  by  the 
light  of  the  prophet's  own  day.  But  now  we  must 
travel  further,  and  from  days  far  future  to  our  prophet 
borrow  a  fuller  light  to  throw  back  upon  his  mysterious 
projections.  We  take  this  journey  into  the  future  for 
reasons  he  himself  has  taught  us.  We  have  learned 
that  his  pictures  of  the  Servant  are  not  the  creation 
of  his  own  mind;  a  work  of  art  complete  "through 
fancy's  or  through  logic's  aid."  They  are  the  scattered 
reflections  and  suggestions  of  experience.  The  prophet's 
eyes  have  been  opened  to  read  them  out  of  the  still 
growing  and  incomplete  history  of  his  people.  With 
that  history  they  are  indissolubly  bound  up.  Their 
plainest  forms  are  but  a  transcript  of  its  clearest  facts; 
their  paradoxes  are  its  paradoxes  (reflections  now  of  the 
confused  and  changing  consciousness  of  this  strange 
people,  or  again  of  the  contrast  between  God's  design 
for  them   and   their  real  character) :   their  ideals   are 
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tbe  sug;gestion  and  proniise  which  its  course  reveals  to 
an  inspired  eye.  Thus,  in  picturing  the  Servant,  our 
prophet  sometimes  confines  himself  to  history  that  has 
already  happened  to  Israel ;  but  sometimes,  also,  upon 
tbe  purpose  and  promise  of  this,  he  outruns  what  has 
happened,  and  plainly  lifts  his  voice  from  the  future. 
Now  we  must  remember  that  he  does  so,  not  merely 
because  the  history  itself  has  native  possibilities  of 
fulfilment  in  it,  but  because  he  believes  that  it  is  in 
the  hands  of  an  Almighty  and  Eternal  God,  who  si. all 
surely  guide  it  to  the  end  of  His  purpose  revealed  in 
it  It  is  an  article  of  our  prophet's  creed,  that  the 
God  who  spealu  through  him  controls  all  history,  and 
by  His  prophets  can  publish  beforehand  what  course  it 
will  take;  so  that,  when  we  find  in  our  prophet  any- 
thing we  do  not  see  fully  justified  or  illustrated  by  the 
time  he  wrote,  it  is  only  in  observance  of  the  conditions 
he  has  laid  down,  that  we  seek  for  its  explanation  in 
the  future. 

Let  us,  then,  take  our  prophet  upon  his  own  terms, 
and  follow  the  history,  with  which  he  has  so  closely 
bound  up  the  prophecy  of  the  Servant,  both  in  sugges- 
tion and  fulfilment,  in  order  that  we  may  see  whether  it 
will  yield  to  us  the  secret  of  what,  if  we  have  read  his 
language  aright,  his  eyes  perceived  in  it — the  promise 
of  an  Individual  Servant.  And  let  us  do  so  in  his  faith, 
that  history  is  one  progressive  and  harmonious  move- 
ment under  the  hand  of  the  God  in  whose  name  he  speaks. 
Our  exploration  will  be  rewarded,  and  our  faith  con- 
firmed. We  shall  find  the  nation,  as  promised,  restored 
to  its  own  land,  and  pursuing  through  the  centuries 
its  own  life.  We  shall  find  within  the  nation  what 
the  prophet  looked  for, — an  elect  and  effective  portion, 
with  the  oonscienoe  of  a  national  service  to  the  world. 
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but  looking  for  the  achievement  of  this  to  such  an 
Individual  Servant,  as  the  prophet  seemed  ultimately  to 
foreshadow.  The  world  itself  we  shall  find  growing 
more  and  more  open  to  this  service.  And  at  last,  from 
Israel's  national  conscience  of  the  service  we  shall  see 
emerge  One  with  the  sense  that  He  alone  is  responsible 
and  able  for  it.  And  this  One  Israelite  will  not  only 
in  His  own  p)erson  exhibit  a  character  and  achieve  a 
work,  that  illustrate  and  far  excel  our  prophet's  highest 
imaginations,  but  will  also  become,  to  a  new  Israel 
infinitely  more  numerous  than  the  old,  the  conscience 
and  inspiration  of  their  collective  fulfilment  of  the  ideal. 


I.  In  the  Old  Testament  we  cannot  be  sure  of  any 
further  appearance  of  our  prophet's  Servant  of  the  Lord. 
It  might  be  thought,  that  in  a  post-exilic  promise, 
Zech.  iii.  8,  /  wi/J  bring  forth  My  Servant  the  Branch, 
we  had  an  identification  of  the  hero  of  the  first  part 
of  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  Branch  out  of  Jesse's  roots 
(xi.  l),  with  the  hero  of  the  second  part ;  but  servant 
here  may  so  easily  be  meant  in  the  more  general  sense 
in  which  it  occurs  in  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  are 
not  justified  in  finding  any  more  particular  connection. 
In  Judaism  beyond  the  Old  Testament  the  national  and 
personal  interpretations  of  the  Servant  were  both  current. 
The  Targum  of  Jonathan,  and  both  the  Talmud  of 
Jerusalem  and  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  recognise  the 
personal  Messiah  in  ch.  liii. ;  the  Targum  also  identifies 
him  as  early  as  in  ch.  xlii.  This  personal  interpretation 
the  Jews  abandoned  only  after  they  had  entered  on 
their  controversy  with  Christian  theologians ;  and  in 
the  cruel  persecutions,  which  Christians  inflicted  upon 
them  throughout  the  middle  ages,  they  were  supplied 
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with  only  too  many  reasons  for  insisting  that  ch.  liil  was 
prophetic  of  suffering  Israel — the  martyr-people — as  a 
whole  *  It  is  a  strange  history — the  history  of  our 
race,  where  the  first  through  their  pride  and  error  so 
frequently  become  the  last,  and  the  last  through  their 
sufferings  are  set  in  God's  regard  with  the  first.  But  of 
all  its  strange  reversals  none  surely  was  ever  more  com- 
plete than  when  the  followers  of  Him,  who  is  set  forth 
in  this  passage,  the  unresisting  and  crucified  Savi'jur 
of  men,  behaved  in  His  Name  with  so  great  a  cruelty 
as  to  be  righteously  taken  by  His  enemies  for  the  very 
tyrants  and  [>ersecutors  whom  the  passage  condemns. 

2.  But  it  is  in  the  New  Testament  that  we  see  the 
most  perfect  reflection  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  both 
as  People  and  Person. 

In  the  generation,  from  which  Jesus  sprang,  there 
was,  amid  national  circumstances  closely  resembling 
those  in  which  the  Second  Isaiah  was  written,  a  counter- 
part of  that  Israel  within  Israel,  which  our  prophet  has 
personified  in  ch.  xlix.  The  holy  nation  lay  again  in 
bondage  to  the  heathen,  partly  in  its  own  land,  partly 
■cattered  across  the  world ;  and  Israel's  righteousness, 
redemption  and  ingathering  weie  once  more  the  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  thoughts  of  the  masses,  as  of 
old  in  Babylonian  days,  did  not  rise  beyond  a  political 
restoration  ;  and  although  their  popular  leaders  insisted 

•£/.  Tin  Jmt'sk  iHlerpnitn  o»  Isa.  IHi.,  Driver  and  Neubauer, 
OzTord,  1877.  Abravaiiel,  whi.  himself  takes  ch.liii.  in  a  national  sense, 
admits,  aAer  giving  the  Christian  interpretation,  that  "in  faa  Jonathan 
ben  Uzlcl,  '  the  Targumist,'  upplied  it  to  the  Messiah,  who  was  still  to 
come,  and  this  is  likewise  the  opinion  of  the  wise  in  many  of  their 
Uidrashim."  And  K.  Moscheb  al  Sbecb,  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
say* :  "  See,  our  masters  have  with  one  voice  held  as  established  and 
handed  down,  that  here  it  is  King  Messiah  who  is  spoken  of."  (Uolli 
these  passages  quoted  by  Bredenkamp  in  his  commentary,  p.  307.) 
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upon  national  righteousness  as  necessary  to  this,  it  was 
a  righteousness  mainly  of  a  ceremonial  kind — hard, 
legal,  and  often  more  unlovely  in  its  want  of  enthusiasm 
and  hope  than  even  the  political  fanaticism  of  the  vulgar. 
But  around  the  temple,  and  in  quiet  recesses  of  the  land, 
a  number  of  pious  and  ardent  Israelites  lived  on  the  true 
milk  of  the  word,  and  cherished  for  the  nation  hopes 
of  a  far  more  spiritual  character.  If  the  Pharisees  laid 
their  emphasis  on  the  law,  this  chosen  Israel  drew  their 
inspiration  rather  from  prophecy.;  and  of  all  prophecy  it 
was  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  chiefly  the  latter  part  of  it, 
on  which  they  lived. 

As  we  enter  the  Gospel  history  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, we  feel  at  once  that  Isaiah  is  in  the  air.  In  this 
fair  opening  of  tiie  new  year  of  the  Lord,  the  harbinger 
notes  of  the  book  awaken  about  us  on  all  sides  like  the 
voices  of  birds  come  back  with  the  spring.  In  Mary's 
song,  the  phrase  He  hath  holpen  His  Servant  Israel; 
in  the  description  of  Simeon,  that  he  waited  for  the 
consolation  of  Israel,  a  phrase  taken  from  the  Comfort 
ye,  comfort  ye  My  people  in  Isa.  xl.  I ;  such  frequent 
phrases,  too,  as  the  redemption  of  ferusakm,  a  light  of 
the  Gentiles  and  the  glory  of  Israel,  light  to  them  that 
sit  in  darkness,  and  other  echoed  promises  of  light 
and  peace  and  the  remission  of  sins,  are  all  repeated 
from  our  evangelical  prophecy.  In  the  fragments  of 
the  Baptist's  preaching,  which  are  extant,  it  is  remark- 
able that  almost  every  metaphor  and  motive  may  be 
referred  to  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  and  mostly  to  its  exilic 
half;  the  generation  of  vipers,*  the  trees  and  axe  laid 
to  the  root,-f  the  threshing  floor  and  fan,X  the  Jire,\  the 


*  Isa.  lix.  5.  t  Id.  vi.  13 ;  ix.  Itl; 

} ;  zxviii.  27 ;  zl.  34 ;  xll.  1$  £ 
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bread  and  clothes  to  the  poor*  and  especially  the  proclama- 
tion of  Jesus,  Behold  tite  Lamb  of  God  that  beareth  the  sin 
of  the  world.\  To  John  himself  were  applied  the  words 
of  Isa.  xL  :  The  voice  of  one  crying  i»  the  wilderness,  Make 
ye  ready  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  His  paths  straight; 
and  when  Christ  sought  to  rouse  again  the  Baptist's 
failing  faith  it  was  of  Isa.  bd.  that  He  reminded  him. 

Our  Lord,  tlien,  sprang  from  a  generation  of  Israel, 
which  had  a  strong  conscience  of  the  national  aspect 
of  the  Ser\'ice  of  God, — a  generation  with  Isa.  xL-IxvL 
at  its  heart.  We  have  seen  how  He  Himself  insisted 
upon  the  uniqueness  of  Israel's  place  among  the  nations 
— salvation  is  of  the  Jews — and  how  closely  He  identified 
Himself  with  His  people — /  am  not  sent  but  to  the  lost 
sheep  of  the  house  of  Israel.  But  all  Christ's  strong 
expression  of  Israel's  distinction  from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind, is  weak  and  dim  compared  with  His  expression 
of  His  own  distinction  from  the  rest  of  Israel.  If  they 
were  the  one  people  with  whom  God  worked  in  the 
world,  He  was  the  one  Man,  whom  God  sent  to  work 
upon  them,  and  to  use  them  to  work  upon  others. 
We  cannot  tell  how  early  the  sense  of  this  distinctioa 
came  to  the  Son  of  Mary.  Luke  reveals  it  in  Him, 
before  He  had  taken  His  place  as  a  citizen  and  was 
still  within  the  family :  Wist  ye  not  that  I  must  be 
about  My  Father's  business?  At  His  6rst  public  ap- 
pearance He  had  it  fiilly,  and  others  acknowledged  it. 
In  the  opening  year  of  His  ministry  it  threatened  to  be 
only  a  Distinction  of  the  First — they  took  Him  by  force, 
and  would  have  made  Him  King.  But  as  time  went  on 
it  grew  evident  that  it  was  to  be,  not  the  Distinction 
of  the  First,  but  the  Distinction  of  the  Only.     The 
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enthusiastic   crowds     melted   away :    the   small    band, 
whom   He  had  most  imbued  with  His  spirit,  proved 
that  they  could  follow  Him  but   a  certain    length  in 
His  consciousness    of  His   Mission.      Recognising  in 
Him  the  supreme  prophet — Lord,  to  whom  shall  we  go  ? 
Thou  hast  the  words  of  eterttal  life — they  immediately 
failed  to  understand,  that  suffering  also  must  be  en- 
dured by  Him  for  the  people :   Be  it  far  from    Thee, 
Lord.     This  suffering   was    His   conscience   and   His 
burden    alone.     Now,    we   cannot    overlook   the    fact, 
that  the  point  at  which  Christ's  way  became  so  solitary 
was   the  same  point  at  which  we  felt  our   prophet's 
language   cease  to   oblige   us   to   understand  by  it  a 
portion  of  the  people,  and  begin  to  be  applicable  to 
a  single  individual, — the  point,  namely,  where  prophecy 
passes   into   martyrdom.     But   whether  our  prophet's 
pictures  of  the  suffering  and  atoning  Servant  of  the 
Lord  are  meant  for  some  aspect  of  the   national  ex- 
perience, or  as  the  portrait  of  a  real  individual,   it  is 
certain  that  in  His  martyrdom  and  service  of  ransom 
Jesus   felt  Himself  to  be  absolutely  alone.     He  who 
had  begun  His  Service  of  God  with  all  the  people  on 
His  side,  consummated  the  same  with  the  leaders  and 
the  masses  of  the  nation  against  Him,  and  without  a 
single  partner  from  among  His  own  friends,  either  in 
the   fate  which  overtook    Him,  or    in  the  conscience 
with  which  He  bore  it 

Now  all  this  parallel  between  Jesus  of  Nazareth  and 
the  Servant  of  the  Lord  is  unmistakable  enough,  even 
in  this  mere  outline;  but  the  details  of  the  Gospel 
narrative  and  the  language  of  the  Evangelists  still 
more  emphasize  it.  Christ's  herald  hailed  Him  with 
words  which  gather  up  the  essence  of  Isa.  liii. :  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God.     He  read  His  own  commission  from 
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eh.  Ixi. :  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  is  upon  Me.  To  describe 
His  first  labours  among  the  people,  His  disciples  again 
used  words  from  ch.  liii. :  Himself  bare  our  sicknesses. 
To  paint  His  manner  of  working  Ln  face  of  opposition 
they  quoted  the  whole  passage  from  ch.  xlii. :  Behold 
My  Servant  .  .  .  He  shall  not  strive.  The  name  Servant 
was  often  upon  His  own  lips  in  presenting  Himself: 
Behold,  I  am  among  you  as  one  that  serveth.  When 
His  ofSce  of  prophecy  passed  into  martyrdom,  He 
predicted  for  Himself  the  treatment  which  is  detailed 
in  ch.  L, — the  smiting,  plucking  and  spitting:  and  in 
time,  by  Jew  and  Gentile,  this  treatment  was  inflicted 
on  Him  to  the  very  letter.*  As  to  His  consciousness 
in  fulfilling  something  more  than  a  martrydom,  and 
alone  among  the  martyrs  of  Israel  offering  by  His 
death  an  expiation  for  His  people's  sins,  His  own 
words  are  frequent  and  clear  enough  to  form  a  counter- 
part to  ch.  Uii.  With  them  before  us,  we  cannot 
doubt  that  He  felt  Himself  to  be  the  One  of  whom 
the  people  in  that  chapter  speak,  as  standing  over 
against  them  all,  sinless,  and  yet  bearing  their  sins. 
But  on  the  night  on  which  He  was  betrayed,  while 
just  upon  the  threshold  of  this  extreme  and  unique 
form  of  service,  into  which  it  has  been  given  to  no 
soul  of  man,  that  ever  lived,  to  be  conscious  of  follow- 
ing Him — as  if  anxious  that  His  disciples  should  not 
be  so  overwhelmed  by  the  awful  part  in  which  they 
could  not  imitate  Him  as  to  forget  the  countless 
other  ways  in  which  they  were  called  to  fulfil  His 
serxnng  spirit — He  took  a  towel  and  girded  Himself,  and 
when  He  had  washed  their  feet,  He  said  unto  them,  If  I, 
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then,  your  Lord  and  Master,  have  washed  your  feet,  you 
also  ought  to  wash  one  another's  feel — thereby  illustrating 
what  is  so  plainly  set  forth  in  our  prophecy,  that  short 
of  the  expiation,  of  which  only  One  in  His  sinlessiiess 
has  felt  the  obligation,  and  short  of  the  martyrdom, 
which  it  has  been  given  to  but  few  of  His  people  to 
share  with  Him,  there  are  a  thousand  humble  forms 
rising  out  of  the  needs  of  everyday  life,  in  which  men 
are  called  to  employ  towards  one  another  the  gentle 
and  self-forgetful  methods  of  the  true  Servant  of  God. 

With  the  four  Gospels  in  existence,  no  one  doubts 
or  can  doubt  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  fulfilled  the  cry, 
Behold  My  Servant.  With  Him  it  ceased  to  be  a  mere 
ideal,  and  took  its  place  as  the  greatest  achievement  in 
history, 

3.  In  the  earliest  discourses  of  the  Apostles,  there- 
fore, it  is  not  wonderful  that  Jesus  should  be  expressly 
designated  by  them  as  the  Servant  of  God, — the  Greek 
word  used  being  that  by  which  the  Septuagint  sjjecially 
translates  the  Hebrew  term  in  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.*  :  God  hath 
glorified  His  Servant  Jesus.  Unto  you  first,  God,  having 
raised  up  His  Servant,  sent  Him  to  bless  you,  in  turning 
away  every  one  of  you  from  your  iniquities.  .  .  .  In  this 
city  against  Thy  holy  Servant  Jesus,  whom  Thou  didst 
anoint,  both  Herod  and  Pontius  Pilate,  with  the  Gentiles 
and  the  peoples  of  Israel,  were  gathered  together  to  do 
whatsoever  Thy  hand  and  Thy  counsel  foreordained  to 
pass.     Grant  that  signs  and  wonders  may  be  done  through 


•  In  Isa.  xl.-Uvi.  the  Septuagint  translates  the  Hebrew  for  Servant 
by  one  or  other  of  two  words — rail  and  SovXoi.  IIcui  is  used  in 
ill.  8;  xlii.  1;  xliv.  I  ff  ;  xliv.  21;  x\v.  4;  xlix.  6;  I.  10;  IH.  13. 
But  SovKet  is  used  in  xlvtii.  20;  xlix.  3  and  5.  In  the  Acta  it  is 
roil  that  is  used  of  Christ :  "  An  apostle  is  never  called  wmu  (but 
only  SmXm)  e*w"  (Meyer).     But  David  is  called  wmt  (Acts  iv.  S5). 
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the  name  of  Thy  Holy  Servant  Jesus.*  It  must  also  be 
noticed,  that  in  one  of  the  same  addresses,  and  again 
by  Stephen  in  his  argument  before  the  Sanhedrim, 
Jesus  is  called  The  Righteous  One,^  doubtless  an  allusion 
to  the  same  title  for  the  Servant  in  Isa.  liii.  Ii.  Need 
we  recall  the  interpretation  of  Isa.  liii.  by  Philip  ?  % 

It  is  known  to  all  how  Peter  develops  this  parallel  in 
his  First  Epistle,  borrowing  the  figures  but  oftener  the 
very  words  of  Isa.  liii.  to  apply  to  Christ  Like  the 
Servant  of  the  Lord,  Jesus  is  as  a  lamb :  He  is  a  patient 
sufferer  in  silence  \Htisthe  Righteous — again  the  classic 
title — for  the  unrighteous ;  in  exact  quotation  from  the 
Greek  of  Isa.  liii.  :  He  did  no  sin,  neither  was  found 
guile  in  His  mouth,  ye  were  as  sheep  gone  astray,  but 
He  Himself  hath  tome  our  sins,  with  whose  stripes  ye  are 
healed.^ 

Paul  applies  two  quotations  from  Isa.  liL  13-liii.  to 
Christ:  /  have  stnvcn  to  preach  tlie  Gospel  not  where 
Christ  was  named ;  as  it  is  written.  To  whotn  He  was  not 
spoken  of  they  shall  see:  and  they  that  have  not  heard 
shall  understand;  and  He  hath  made  Him  to  be  sin  for 
us  who  knew  no  sin.  \  And  none  will  doubt  that  when 
he  so  often  disputed  that  the  Messiah  must  suffer,  or 
wrote  Messiah  died  for  our  sins  auording  to  tlie  Saip- 
turts,  he  hsJ  Isa.  liii.  in  mind,  exactly  as  we  have 
seen  it  applied  to  the  Messiah  by  Jewish  scholars  a 
hundred  years  later  than  Paul. 

4.  Paul,  however,  by  no  means  confines  the  prophecy 
of  the  Ser\ant  of  the  Lord  to  Jesus  the  Messiah.  In  a 
way  which  has  been  too  much  overlooked  by  students 
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of  the  subject,  Paul  revives  and  reinforces  the  collective 
interpretation  of  the  Servant  He  claims  the  Servant's 
duties  and  experience  for  himself,  his  fellow-labourers 
in  the  gospel,  and  all  believers. 

In  Antioch  of  Pisidia,  Paul  and  Barnabas  said  of 
themselves  to  the  Jews :  For  so  hath  the  Lord  com- 
manded us  saying,  /  have  set  thee  to  be  a  light  of  the 
Gentiles,  that  thou  shouldcst  be  for  salvation  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth*  Again,  in  the  eighth  of  Romans,  Paul 
takes  the  Servant's  confident  words,  and  speaks  them 
of  all  God's  true  people.  He  is  near  that  justifeth  me, 
who  is  he  that  condeinneth  me  ?  cried  the  Servant  in  our 
prophecy,  and  Paul  echoes  for  all  believers :  //  is  God 
that  justifieth,  who  is  he  that  condemneth  ?  t  And  again, 
in  his  second  letter  to  Timothy,  he  says,  speaking  of 
that  pastor's  work,  For  the  servant  of  the  Lord  must 
not  strive,  but  be  gentle  towards  all;  words  which  were 
borrowed  from,  or  suggested  by,  Isa.  xlii.  i-yX  ^n 
these  instances,  as  well  as  in  his  constant  use  of  the 
terms  slave,  seri'ant,  minister,  with  their  cognates,  Paul 
fulfils  the  intention  of  Jesus,  who  so  continually,  by, 
example,  parable,  and  direct  commission,  enforced  the 
life  of  His  people  as  a  Service  to  the  Lord. 

£.  Such,  then,  is  the  New  Testament  reflection  of 
the  Prophecy  of  the  Servant  of  the  Lord,  both  as 
People  and  Person.  Like  all  physical  reflections,  this 
moral  one  may  be  said,  on  the  whole,  to  stand  reverse 

*  Acts  ziii.  47,  after  Isa.  xlix.  6, 

t  Isa.  1.  8,  and  Rom.  viii.  33,  34. 

X  2  Tim.  ii.  24.  We  may  note,  also,  how  Paul  in  Eph.  vi.  takes  the 
armour  with  which  God  is  clothed  in  Isa.  lix.  17,  breastplate  and  hrlmet, 
and  equips  the  individual  Christian  with  them ;  and  how,  in  the  same 
passage,  be  takes  for  the  Christian  from  Isa.  z1.  the  Messiah's  girdle 
of  truth  and  the  tamrd  of  th*  Sf>irit,  —  hi  shall  smitt  Ihi  land  with  Iht 
tod  o/his  mouth,  and  with  tht  brtalh  of  his  tips  thaU  ht  slay  Iht  atditd, 
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to  its  original  In  Isa.  xl.-lxvi.  the  Servant  is  People 
first,  Person  second.  But  in  the  New  Testament — 
except  for  a  faint  and  scarcely  articulate  application  to 
Israel  in  the  beginning  of  the  gospels — the  Servant  is 
Person  first  and  People  afterwards.  The  Divine  Ideal 
which  our  prophet  saw  narrowing  down  from  the  Nation 
to  an  Individual,  was  owned  and  realised  by  Christ 
But  in  Him  it  was  not  exhausted.  With  added  warmth 
and  light,  with  a  new  power  of  expansion,  it  passed 
through  Him  to  fire  the  hearts  and  enlist  the  wills  of 
an  infinitely  greater  people  than  the  Israel  for  whom  it 
was  originally  designed.  With  this  witness,  then,  of 
history  to  the  prophecies  of  the  Servant,  our  way  in 
expounding  and  applying  them  is  dear.  Jesus  Christ 
is  their  perfect  fulfilment  and  illustration.  But  we  who 
are  His  Church  are  to  find  in  them  our  ideal  and  duty, 
— our  duty  to  God  and  to  the  world.  In  this,  as  in  so 
many  other  matters,  the  unfulfilled  prophecy  of  Israel 
is  the  conscience  of  Christianity. 


; 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THE  SERVICE  OF  GOD  AND  MAM. 
Isaiah  xlii  I-7. 

WE  now  understand,  whom  to  regard  as  the  Servanl 
of  the  Lord.  The  Service  of  God  was  a  com- 
mission to  witness  and  prophesy  for  God  upon  earth, 
made  out  at  iirst  in  the  name  of  the  entire  nation  IsraeL 
When  their  unfitness  as  a  whole  became  apparent,  it 
was  delegated  to  a  portion  of  them.  But  as  there  were 
added  to  its  duties  of  prophecy,  those  of  martyrdom 
and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  our  prophet, 
it  would  seem,  saw  it  focussed  in  the  person  of  an 
individual. 

In  history  Jesus  Christ  has  fulfilled  this  cbmmission 
both  in  its  national  and  in  its  personal  aspects.  He 
realised  the  idea!  of  the  prophet-people.  He  sacrificed 
Himself  and  made  atonement  for  the  sins  of  men.  But 
having  illustrated  the  service  of  God  in  the  world, 
Christ  did  not  exhaust  it  He  returned  it  to  His  people, 
a  more  clamant  conscience  than  ever,  and  He  also  gave 
them  grace  to  fulfil  its  demands.  Through  Christ  the 
original  destination  of  these  prophecies  becomes,  as 
Paul  saw,  their  ultimate  destination  as  well.  That 
Israel  refused  tliis  Service  or  failed  in  it  only  leaves  it 
more  clearly  to  us  as  duty ;  that  Jesus  fulfilled  it  not 
only  confirms  that  duty,  but  adds  hope  and  courage  to 
discharse  iL 
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Although  the  terms  of  this  Service  were  published 
nearly  two  thousand  five  hundred  years  ago,  in  a  petty 
dialect  that  is  now  dead,  to  a  helpless  tribe  of  captives 
in  a  world,  whose  civilisation  has  long  sunk  to  ruin, 
yet  these  terms  are  so  free  of  all  that  is  provincial  or 
antique,  they  are  so  adapted  to  the  lasting  needs  of 
humanity,  they  are  so  universal  in  their  scojje,  they 
are  so  instinct  with  that  love  which  never  faileth, 
though  prophecies  fail  and  tongues  cease,  that  they  come 
home  to  heart  and  conscience  to-day  with  as  much 
tenderness  and  authority  as  ever.  The  first  programme 
of  these  terms  is  given  in  ch.  xliL  1-7.  The  authorised 
English  version  is  one  of  unapproachable  beauty,  but 
its  emphasis  and  rhythm  are  not  the  emphasis  and 
rhythm  of  the  original,  and  it  has  missed  one  at  least 
of  the  striking  points  of  the  Hebrew.  The  following 
version,  which  makes  no  attempt  at  elegance,  is  almost 
literal,  follows  the  same  order  as  the  original  that  it 
may  reproduce  the  same  emphasis,  and,  as  far  as 
English  can,  repeats  the  original  rhythm.  The  point, 
which  it  rescues  from  the  neglect  of  the  Authorised 
Version,  is  this,  that  the  verbs  used  of  the  Servant  in 
ver.  4,  He  shall  not  fade  nor  break,  are  the  same  as  are 
used  of  the  wick  and  the  reed  in  ver.  3. 

Lo,  My  Servant  t  I  hold  by  him  ; 
My  Chosen  I    Well-pleased  is  My  soul  I 
J  have  set  My  Spirit  upon  him; 
Law  to  the  Nations  he  brings  forth. 


He  cries  not,  nor  lifts  up,  • 

Nor  lets  his  voice  be  heard  in  the  street. 

*  The  Esgliah  equivaleot  is,  <t«r  u  lotul. 
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Reed  that  is  broken  he  breaks  not  off, 
Wick  that  '\s  fading  he  does  not  quench 
Faithfully  brings  he  forth  Law. 
He  shall  not  fade  neither  break, 
Till  he  have  set  in  the  Earth*  Law; 
And  for  his  teaching  tht  Isles  art  waiting. 

Thus  saith  the  God,  Jehovah, 

Creator  of  the  heavens  that  stretched  themjorthf 

Spreader  of  Earth  and  her  produu, 

Giver  of  breath  to  the  people  upon  her, 

And  of  spirit  to  them  that  walk  therein  : 

I,  Jehovah,  have  called  thee  in  righteousness, 

To  grasp  thee  fast  by  thy  hand,  and  to  keep  thetp 

And  to  set  thee  for  a  covenant  of  the  People, 

For  a  light  of  the  Nations : 

To  open  blind  eyes, 

To  bring  forth  from  durance  the  captivt. 

From  prison  the  dwellers  in  darkness. 

L  The  Conscience  or  Servigl 

As  several  of  these  lines  indicate,  this  is  a  Service  to 
Man,  but  what  we  must  first  fasten  upon  is  that  before 
being  a  Service  to  Man  it  is  a  Service  for  God.  Behold, 
My  Servant,  says  God's  commission  very  emphatically. 
And  throughout  the  prophecy  the  Servant  is  presented 
as  chosen  of  God,  inspired  of  God,  equipped  of  God, 
God's  creature,  God's  instrument ;  useful  only  because 
he  is  used,  influential  because  he  is  influenced,  victorious 
because  he  is  obedient ;  learning  the  methods  of  his 

*  Tbu  tiae  with  the  artide,  «o  not  Uu  land  of  Judah  only,  but  Hu 
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work  by  daily  wakefulness  to  God's  voice,  a  good 
speaker  only  because  he  is  first  a  good  listener ;  with 
no  strength  or  courage  but  what  God  lends,  and 
achieving  all  for  God's  glory.  Notice  how  strongly  it 
is  said  that  God  holds  by  him,  grasps  him  by  the  hand. 
We  shall  see  that  his  Service  is  as  sympathetic  and 
comprehensive  a  purpose  for  humanity  as  was  ever 
dreamed  in  any  thought  or  dared  in  any  life.  Whether 
we  consider  its  tenderness  for  individuals,  or  the 
universalism  of  its  hope  for  the  world,  or  its  gentle 
appreciation  of  all  human  effort  and  aspiration,  or  its 
conscience  of  mankind's  chief  evil,  or  the  utterness  of 
its  self-sacrifice  in  order  to  redeem  men, — we  shall  own 
it  to  be  a  programme  of  human  duty,  and  a  prophecy 
of  human  destiny,  to  which  the  growing  experience  of 
our  race  has  been  able  to  add  nothing  that  is  essential 
But  the  Service  becomes  all  that  to  man,  because  it 
first  takes  all  that  from  God.  Not  only  is  the  Servant's 
sense  of  duty  to  all  humanity  just  the  conscience  of 
God's  universal  sovereignty, — for  it  is  a  remarkable 
and  never-to-be-forgotten  fact,  that  Israel  recognised 
their  God's  right  to  the  whole  world,  before  they  felt 
their  own  duty  to  mankind, — but  the  Servant's  character 
and  methods  are  the  reflection  of  the  Divine.  Feature 
by  feature  the  Servant  corresponds  to  His  Lord.  His 
patience  is  but  sympathy  with  Jehovah's  righteousness, 
— /  will  uphold  thee  with  the  right  hand  of  My  righteous- 
ness. His  gentleness  with  the  unprofitable  and  the 
unlovely — He  breaks  not  off  the  broken  reed  nor  quenches 
the  flickering  wick — is  but  the  temper  of  the  everlasting 
God,  who  giveth  power  to  the  faint,  and  to  them  that 
have  no  might  He  increaseth  strength.  His  labour  and 
passion  and  agony,  even  they  have  been  anticipated  in 
the  Divine  nature,  for  the  LORD  sHrreik  up  Meal  like  a 
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man  of  war;  He  sat'th,  I  will  cry  out  like  a  travailing 
woman.  In  no  detail  is  the  Servant  above  his  Master. 
His  character  is  not  original,  but  is  the  impress  o( 
his  God's :  /  have  put  My  spirit  upon  him. 

There  are  many  in  our  day,  who  deny  this  indebted- 
ness of  the  human  character  to  the  Divine,  and  in  the 
Service  of  Man  would  have  us  turn  our  backs  upon 
God.     Positivists,   while    admitting    that   the   earliest 
enthusiasm  of  the  individual  for  his  race  did  originate 
in  the  love  of  a  Divine  Being,  assert  nevertheless  that 
we  have  grown  away  from  this  illusory  motive ;  and 
that  in  the  example  of  humanity  itself  we  may  find 
all  the  requisite  impulse  to  serve  it.     The  philosophy 
of   history,    which   the  extreme    Socialists    have    put 
forward,  is  even  more  explicit.    According  to  them,  man- 
kind was  disturbed  in  a  primitive,  tribal  socialism — or 
service  of  each  other — by  the  rise  of  spiritual  religion, 
which  drew  the   individual   away  from   his  kind  and 
absorbed   him   in   selfish   relations   to   God.     Such    a 
stage,  represented  by  the  Hebrew  and  Christian  faiths, 
and  by  the  individualist  political  economy  which  has 
run  concurrent  with  the  later  developments  of  Chris- 
tianity, was  (so  these  Socialists  admit)  perhaps  neces- 
sary for  temporary  discipline  and  culture,  like  the  land 
of  Egypt  to  starved  Jacob's  children ;  but  like  Egypt, 
when  it  turned  out  to  be  the  house  of  bondage,  the 
individualist   economy   and    religion    are    now   to    be 
abandoned  for  the  original  land  of  promise, — Socialism 
once  more,  but  universal  instead  of  tribal  as  of  old. 
Out  of  this  analogy,  which  is   such   Socialists'  own, 
Sinai   and  the    Ten   Commandments  are,   of   course, 
omitted.     We  are  to  march  back  to  freedom  without  a 
God,  and  settle  down  to  love  and  serve  each  other  by 
administration. 
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But  Can  we  turn  our  backs  on  God,  without  hurting 
man  ?  The  natural  history  of  philanthropy  would  seem 
to  say  that  we  cannot  TTiis  prophecy  is  one  of  its 
witnesses.  Earliest  ideal  as  it  is,  of  a  universal  service 
of  mankind,  it  starts  in  its  obligation  from  the  universal 
Sovereignty  of  God  ;  it  starts  in  every  one  of  its  affec- 
tions from  some  affection  of  the  Divine  character.  And 
we  have  not  grown  away  from  the  need  of  its  everlast- 
ing sources.  Cut  off  God  from  the  Service  of  man, 
and  the  long  habit  and  inherent  beauty  of  that  Service 
may  perpetuate  its  customs  for  a  few  generations  ;  but 
the  inevitable  call  must  come  to  subject  conduct  to  the 
altered  intellectual  conditions,  and  in  the  absence  of 
God  every  man's  ideal  shall  surely  turn  from,  How  can 
I  serve  my  neighbour  ?  to.  How  can  I  make  my  neigh- 
bour serve  me  ?  As  our  prophet  reminds  us  in  his 
vivid  contrast  between  Israel,  the  Servant  of  the  Lord, 
and  Babylon,  v)ho  saith  in  her  heart :  I  am,  and  t/xre  it 
none  beside  tne,  there  are  ultimately  but  two  alternative 
lords  of  the  human  will,  God  and  Self.  If  we  revolt 
from  the  Authority  and  Example  of  the  One,  we 
shall  surely  become  subject,  in  the  long  run,  to  the 
ignorance,  the  short-sightedness,  the  pedantry,  the 
cruelt}'  of  the  other.  These  words  are  used  advisedly. 
With  no  sense  of  the  sacredness  of  every  human  life 
as  created  in  the  image  of  God,  and  with  no  example 
of  an  Infinite  Mercy  before  them,  men  would  leave  to 
perish  all  that  was  weak,  or,  from  the  h'mited  point  of 
view  of  a  single  community  or  generation,  unprofitable. 
Some  Positivists  and  those  Socialists,  who  do  not 
include  God  in  the  society  they  seek  to  establish,  admit 
that  they  expect  something  like  that  to  follow  from  their 
denial  of  God.  In  certain  Positivist  proposals  for  the 
reform  of  charity,  we  are  told  that  the  ideal  scheme  of 
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■ocial  relief  would  be  the  one  which  limited  itself  to 
persons  judged  to  be  of  use  to  the  community  as  a 
whole ;  that  is,  that  in  their  succour  of  the  weak,  their 
bounty  to  the  poor,  and  their  care  of  the  young,  society 
should  be  guided,  not  by  the  eternal  laws  of  justice  and 
of  mercy,  but  by  the  opinions  of  the  representatives  of 
the  public  for  the  time  being  and  by  their  standard  of 
utility  to  the  commonwealth.  Your  atheist-Socialist  is 
still  more  frank.  In  the  state,  which  he  sees  rising 
after  he  has  got  rid  of  Christianity,  he  would  suppress, 
he  tells  us,  all  who  preached  such  a  thing  as  the  fear 
of  the  future  life,  and  he  would  not  repeat  the  present 
exceptional  legislation  for  the  protection  of  women  and 
children,  for  whom,  he  whines,  far  too  much  has  been 
recently  done  in  comparison  with  what  has  been 
enacted  for  the  protection  of  men.*  These  are,  of 
course,  but  vain  things  which  the  heathen  imagine 
(and  some  of  us  have  an  ideal  of  socialism  very 
different  from  the  godlessness  which  has  usurped  the 
noble  name),  but  they  serve  to  illustrate  what  clever 
men,  who  have  thrown  off  all  belief  in  God,  will  bring 
themselves  to  hope  for:  a  society  utterly  Babylonian, 
without  pity  or  patience, — if  it  were  possible  for  these 
eternal  graces  to  die  out  of  any  human  community, — 
subject  to  the  opinion  of  pedants,  whose  tender  mercies 
would  be  far  more  fatal  to  the  weak  and  poor  than 
the  present  indifference  of  the  rich  ;  seriously  fettering 
liberty  of  conscience  and  destitute  of  chivalry.  It  may 
be  that  our  Positivist  critics  are  right,  and  that  the 
interests  of  humanity  have  suffered  in  Christian  times 
from  the  prevalence  of  too  selfish  and  introsp>ective  a 
religion ;    but   whether    our    religion    has  looked   too 
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intensely  inward  or  not,  we  cannot,  it  is  certain,  do 
without  a  religion  that  looks  steadily  up,  owning  the 
discipline  of  Divine  Law  and  the  Example  of  an  Infinite 
Mercy  and  Longsuffering. 

But,  though  we  had  never  heard  of  Positivism  or  of 
the  Socialism  that  denies  God,  our  age,  with  its  popular 
and  public  habits,  would  still  require  this  example 
of  Service,  which  our  prophecy  enforces:  it  is  an 
age  so  charged  with  the  instincts  of  work,  with  the 
ambition  to  be  useful,  with  the  fas'iion  of  altruism; 
but  so  empty  of  the  sense  of  God,  of  reverence,  dis- 
cipline and  prayer.  We  do  not  need  to  learn  phil- 
anthropy,— the  thing  is  in  the  air;  but  we  do  need 
to  be  taught  that  philanthropy  demands  a  theology 
both  for  its  purity  and  its  effectiveness.  When  phil- 
anthropy has  become,  what  it  is  so  much  to-day,  the 
contest  of  rival  politicians,  the  ambition  of  every 
demagogue,  who  can  get  his  head  above  the  crowd, 
the  fitful  self-indulgence  of  weak  hearts,  the  opportunity 
of  vain  theorists,  and  for  all  a  temptation  to  work  with 
lawless  means  for  selfish  ends, — it  is  time  to  remember 
that  the  Service  of  Man  is  first  of  all  a  great  Service  for 
God.  This  faith  alone  can  keep  us  from  the  wilfulness, 
the  crotchets  and  the  insubordination,  which  spoil  so 
many  well-intentioned  to  their  kind,  and  so  wofully 
break  up  the  ranks  of  progress.  Humility  is  the  first 
need  of  the  philanthropist  of  to-day  :  humility,  discipline 
and  the  sense  of  proportion ;  and  these  are  qualities, 
which  only  faith  in  God  and  the  conscience  of  law  are 
known  to  bestow  upon  the  human  heart.  It  is  the 
fear  of  God  that  will  best  preserve  us  from  making  our 
philanthropy  the  mere  flattery  of  the  popular  appetite. 
To  keep  us  utterly  patient  uith  men  we  need  to  think 
of  God'a  patience  with  ourselves.      While  to   us  all 
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there  come  calls  to  sacrifice,  which  our  fellow-men 
may  so  little  deserve  from  us,  and  against  which  our 
self-culture  can  plead  so  many  reasons,  that  unless 
God's  will  and  example  were  before  us,  the  calls  would 
never  be  obeyed.  In  short,  to  be  most  useful  in  this 
life  it  is  necessary  to  feel  that  we  are  used.  Look  at 
Christ.  To  Him  philanthropy  was  no  mere  habit 
and  spontaneous  affection ;  even  for  that  great  heart 
the  love  of  man  had  to  be  enforced  by  the  compulsion 
of  the  will  of  God.  The  busy  days  of  healing  and 
teaching  had  between  them  long  nights  of  lonely  prayer ; 
and  the  Son  of  God  did  not  pass  to  His  supreme  self- 
sacrifice  for  men  till  after  the  struggle  with,  and  the 
submission  to,  His  Father's  will  in  Gethsemane. 
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II.  The  Substance  or  Servicb. 

The  substance  of  the  Servant's  work  is  stated  in  one 
word,  uttered  thrice  in  emphatic  positions.  JudgftneiU 
for  the  nations  shall  he  bring  forth.  .  .  ,  According  to 
truth  shall  he  bring  forth  judgement.  .  .  .  He  shall  not 
flag  nor  break,  till  he  set  in  the  earth  'judgement. 

The  English  word  judgement  is  a  natural  but  mis- 
leading translalion  of  the  original,  and  we  must  dismiss 
at  once  the  idea  of  judicial  sentence,  which  it  suggests. 
The  Hebrew  is  "mishpat,"  which  means,  among  other 
things,  either  a  single  statute,  or  the  complete  body 
of  law  which  God  gave  Israel  by  Moses,  at  once  their 
creed  and  their  code ;  or,  perhaps,  also  the  abstract 
quality  of  justice  or  right.  We  rendered  it  as  the  latter 
in  Isa.  i.-xxxix.      But,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  note 
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*  This  time  "arets"  with  the  utide.    So  oot  the<iww/of  Judabootjr 
but  the  world. 
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below,*  when  used  in  Isa.  xL-lzvL  without  the  article, 
as  here,  it  is  the  "  mishpat "  of  Jehovah, — not  so  much 
the  actual  body  of  statutes  given  to  Israel,  as  the 
principles  of  right  or  justux  which  they  enforce.  In 
one  passage  it  is  given  in  parallel  to  the  civic  virtues 
righteousness,  truth,  uprightness,  but — as  its  etymology 
compared  with  theirs  shows  us — it  is  these  viewed 
not  in  their  character  as  virtues,  but  in  their  obligation 
as  ordained  by  God.  Hence,  duty  to  Jehovah  as 
inseparable  from  His  religion  (Ewald),  religion  as  the 
law  of  life  (Delitzsch),  the  law  (Cheyne,  who  admirably 
compares  the  Arabic  ed-Dln)  are  all  good  renderings. 
Professor  Da^•idson  gives  the  fullest  exposition.  "  It 
can  scarcely,"  he  says,  "  be  rendered  '  religion  '  in  the 
modem  sense,  it  is  the  equity  and  dvil  right  which  b 
the  result  of  the  true  religion  of  Jehovah  ;  and  thou^ 
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*  The  ibnowiog  are  the  four  muQ  inf»ning»  of  "mishpat'  ia 
laa.  zL-tzri  :  i.  In  a  ger.eral  sense,  a  legal  proeeaa,  zli  X,  til  us  etmt 
tugdkir  to  tktjudgtmtnt,  ot  Ot  law  (with  the  article),  tf.  L^mamtfmff 
Htigmumt,  ia,  my  felIow-at4aw,  mj  adTersar; ;  liii.  8,'ofipressioa  and 
itUlgimu  nl,  ij.,  a  judgement  which  was  oppresaiTe,  a  legal  injustice. 
2.  A  person's  catat  or  nghl,  xL  27,  xlix.  4.  3.  Ordmanct  instituted  by 
Jeliorah  for  the  life  and  worship  of  His  people,  IviiL  a,  nim/i'wam 
of  rigfateonsaess,  tr.,  either  canonical  tmn,  or  ordinance*  byofasenriag 
which  the  people  woold  make  themselves  rigfateom.  4.  In  general, 
the  oia  of  the  Uws  given  by  Jehovah  to  Israel.  (A«  Lam,  IviiL  ^ 
Lam  of  their  God ;  IL  4,  Jehovah  says  My  Lam  (Rev.  Vtx.judgtmtmt), 
parallel  to  "Torah  *  or  Revdatioo  (Rev.  Vcr.  lam).  Then  absolutely, 
withoot  the  article  or  Jehovah's  name  attached,  zlii  I.  ^  4.  In  IvL  I 
paraUd  to  rigfateoasaess ;  liz.  14  parallel  to  righteonanea^  truth 
and  uprightaeaaw  In  fMct,  in  this  last  use,  while  represented  as 
equivalent  to  dvic  morality,  it  is  this,  not  as  viewed  is  iti 
character,  righl,  ufrighi,  but  in  its  obligation  as  ordained  by  God: 
mormHty  as  His  Laa,  The  abseoce  of  the  article  may  either  aeaa 
what  it  means  in  the  case  of  paopU  and  land,  ij,  the  Lam,  loo  nmdi 
of  a  proper  oame  to  iteed  the  article,  or  it  may  be  as  attempt  to 
ahatfact  Iha  qaality  of  the  Law;  and  if  aooushpat  is  equal  iojustim. 
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comprehended  under  religion  in  the  Old  Testament 
sense,  is  rather,  according  to  our  conceptions,  religion 
applied  in  civil  life.  Of  old  the  religious  unit  was  the 
state,  and  the  life  of  the  state  was  the  expression  of  its 
religion.  Morality  was  law  or  custom,  and  both  reposed 
upon  God.  A  condition  of  thought  such  as  now  pre- 
vails, where  morality  is  based  on  independent  grounds, 
whether  natural  law  or  the  principles  inherent  in  the 
mmd  apart  from  religion,  did  not  then  exist  What  the 
prophet  means  by  *  bringing  forth  right '  is  explained 
in  another  passage,  where  it  is  said  that  Jehovah's 
'arms  shall  judge  the  peoples,'  and  that  the  'isles 
shall  wait  for  His  arm'(ch.  li.  5).  'Judgment'  is  that 
pervading  of  life  by  the  principles  of  equity  and  humanity 
which  is  the  immediate  effect  of  the  true  religion  of 
Jehovah."  •  In  short,  "  mishpat  "  is  not  only  the  civic 
righteousness  and  justice,  to  which  it  is  made  parallel 
in  our  prophecy,  but  it  is  these  with  God  behind  them. 
On  the  one  hand  it  is  conterminous  with  national  virtue, 
on  the  other  it  is  the  ordinance  and  will  of  God. 

This,  then,  is  the  burden  of  the  Servant's  work,  to 
pervade  and  instruct  every  nation's  life  on  earth  with 
the  righteousness  and  piety  that  are  ordained  of  God. 
He  shall  not  flag  nor  break,  till  he  have  set  in  the 
earth  Law, — till  in  every  nation  justice,  humanity  and 
worship  are  established  as  the  law  of  God.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Servant  is  in  this  passage  still  some 
aspect  or  shape  of  the  people, — the  people  who  are  not 
a  people,  but  scattered  among  the  brickfields  of  Baby- 
lonia, a  horde  of  captives.  When  we  keep  that  in  mind, 
two  or  three  things  come  home  to  us  about  this  task 
of  theirs.     First,  it  is  no  mere  effort  at  proselytism.     It 


*  fi^osi'fer,  Mcoad  terie^  ▼ol.  tuL,  p.  164. 
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18  not  an  ambition  to  Judaise  the  world.  The  national 
consciousness  and  provincial  habits,  which  cling  about 
so  many  of  the  prophecies  of  Israel's  relation  to  the 
world,  have  dropped  from  this  one,  and  the  nation's 
mission  is  identified  with  the  establishment  of  law,  the 
diffusion  of  light,  the  relief  of  suffering.  /  tnll  give  Uue 
for  a  light  to  the  nations :  to  open  blind  eyes,  to  bring 
out  from  durance  the  bound,  from  the  prison  the  dwellers 
in  darkness*  Again,  it  is  no  mere  office  of  preaching, 
to  which  the  Ser\ant's  commission  is  limited,  no  mere 
inculcation  of  articles  of  belief.  But  we  have  here  the 
same  rich,  broad  idea  of  religion,  identifying  it  with 
the  whole  national  life,  which  we  found  so  often 
illustrated  by  Isaiah,  and  which  is  one  of  the  beneficial 
results  to  religion  of  God's  choice  for  Himself  of  a 
nation  as  a  wholcf  What  such  a  Service  has  to  give 
the  world,  is  not  merely  testimony  to  the  truth,  nor 
fresh  views  of  it,  nor  artistic  methods  of  teaching  it ; 
but  social  life  under  its  obUgation,  the  public  conscience 
of  it,  the  long  tradition  and  habit  of  it,  the  breed — what 
the  prophets  call  the  sud — of  it.  To  establish  true 
religion  as  the  constitution,  national  duty,  and  regular 
practice  of  every  people  under  the  sun,  in  all  the 
details  of  order,  cleanliness,  justice,  purity  and  mercy, 
in  which  it  had  been  applied  to  themselves, — such  was 
the  Service  and  the  Destiny  of  Israel  And  the  marvel 
of  so  universal  and  political  an  ideal  was,  that  it  came 
not  to  a  people  in  the  front  ranks  of  civilisation  or  of 
empire,  but  to  a  people  that  at  the  time  had  not  even  a 
political  shape  for  themselves, — a  mere  herd  of  captives, 

*  This  might,  of  cotme,  ooly  mean  what  the  Servant  bad  to  do  for 
his  aptive  countrymen.  Bot  coming  as  it  does  after  the  light  of 
nalictu,  it  seems  natural  to  take  it  in  its  wider  and  more  spiritsaJ  seasii 

f  Sas  dt.  ST.  at  this  vDlame. 
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despised  and  rejected  of  men.  When  we  realise  this, 
we  understand  that  they  never  would  have  dared  to 
think  of  it,  or  to  speak  of  it  to  one  another,  unless  they 
had  believed  it  to  be  the  purpose  and  wiU  of  Almighty 
God  for  them  ;  unless  they  had  recognised  it,  not  only  as 
a  service  desirable  and  true  in  itself,  and  needed  also  by 
humanity,  but  withal  as  His  "  mishpat,"  His  judgement 
or  law,  who  by  His  bare  word  can  bring  all  things 
to  pass.  But  before  we  see  how  strongly  He  impressed 
them  with  this,  that  His  creative  force  was  in  their 
mission,  let  us  turn  to  the  methods  by  which  He  com- 
manded them  to  achieve  it, — methods  corresponding  to 
its  purely  spiritual  and  universal  character. 


III.  Thk  Temper  of  Service. 

I.  He  shall  not  cry,  nor  lift  up, 

Nor  make  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street. 

There  is  nothing  more  characteristic  of  our  prophecy 
than  its  belief  in  the  power  of  speech,  its  exultation  in 
the  music  and  spell  of  the  human  voice.  It  opens  with 
a  chorus  of  high  calls :  none  are  so  lovely  to  it  as 
heralds,  or  so  musical  as  watchmen  when  they  lift  up 
the  voice ;  it  sets  the  preaching  of  glad  tidings  before 
the  people  as  their  national  ideal ;  eloquence  it  describes 
as  a  sharp  sword  leaping  from  God's  scabbard.  The 
Servant  of  the  Lord  is  trained  in  style  of  speech ;  his 
words  are  as  pointed  arrows ;  he  has  the  mouth  of  the 
learned,  a  voice  to  command  obedience.  The  prophet's 
own  tones  are  superb :  nowhere  else  does  the  short  sen- 
tentiousness  of  Hebrew  roll  out  into  such  long,  sonorous 
periods.  He  uses  sp>eech  in  every  style :  for  comfort, 
for  bitter  controversy,  in  clear  proclamation,  in  deep- 
throated  denunciation  :  Call  with  the  throat,  spare  not,  lift 
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np  the  voice  like  a  trumpet.  His  constant  key-notes  are, 
speak  a  word,  lift  up  the  voice  with  strength,  sing,  publish, 
declare.  In  fact,  there  is  no  use  to  which  the  human 
voice  has  ever  been  put  in  the  Service  of  Man,  for  com- 
fort's sake,  or  for  justice,  or  for  liberty,  for  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  or  for  the  scattering  of  music,  which  our 
prophet  does  not  enhst  and  urge  upon  his  people. 

When,  then,  he  says  of  the  Servant  that  he  shall  not 
cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  make  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the  street, 
he  cannot  be  referring  to  the  means  and  art  of  the 
Service,  but  rather  to  the  tone  and  character  of  the 
Servant.  Each  of  the  triplet  of  verbs  he  uses  shows 
us  this.  The  first  one,  translated  cry,  is  not  the  cry 
or  call  of  the  herald  voice  in  ch.  zl.,  the  high,  clear 
Kara ;  it  is  ssa'ak,  a  sharper  word  with  a  choke  in  the 
centre  of  it  meaning  to  scream,  especially  under  excite- 
ment. Then  to  lift  up  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  our 
"to  be  loud."  And  if  we  were  seeking  to  translate 
into  Hebrew  our  phrase  "to  advertise  oneself,"  we 
could  not  find  a  closer  expression  for  it  than  to  make  his 
voice  be  heard  in  the  strut.  To  be  "screamy,"  to  be 
"loud,"  to  "advertise  oneself," — these  modern  expres- 
sions for  vices  that  were  ancient  as  well  as  modern 
render  the  exact  force  of  the  verse.  Such  the  Servant 
of  God  will  not  be  nor  do.  He  is  at  once  too  strong, 
too  meek  and  too  practical.  That  God  is  v.ith  him, 
holding  him  fast,  keeps  him  calm  and  unhysterical;  that 
he  is  but  God's  instrument  keeps  him  humble  and 
quiet;  and  that  his  heart  is  in  his  work  keeps  him 
from  advertising  himself  at  its  expense.  It  is  perhaps 
especially  for  the  last  of  these  reasons  that  Matthew  (in 
his  twelfth  chapter)  quotes  this  passage  of  our  Lord. 
Jesus  had  been  disturbed  in  His  labours  of  healing 
by   the    disputatious    Pharisee*.     He  had   answered 
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them,  and  then  withdrawn  from  their  neighbourhood. 
Many  sick  were  brought  after  Him  to  His  privacy, 
and  He  healed  them  all.  But  He  charged  them  that 
they  should  not  make  Him  known;  that  it  might  be  ful- 
filled which  was  spoken  by  Isaiah  the  prophet,  saying. 
Behold,  My  Servant  .  .  .  he  shall  not  strive,  nor  cry  aloud, 
neither  shall  any  one  hear  his  voice  in  the  streets.  Now 
this  cannot  be,  what  some  carelessly  take  it  for,  an 
example  against  controversy  or  debate  of  all  kinds, 
for  Jesus  had  Himself  just  been  debating ;  nor  can  it 
be  meant  as  an  absolute  forbidding  of  all  publishing 
of  good  works,  for  Christ  has  shown  us,  on  other 
occasions,  that  such  advertisement  is  good.  The 
difficulty  is  explained,  by  what  we  have  seen  to  ex- 
plain other  perplexing  actions  of  our  Lord,  His 
intensely  practical  spirit.  The  work  to  be  done 
determined  everything.  When  it  made  argument  neces- 
sary, as  that  same  day  it  had  done  in  the  synagogue, 
then  our  Lord  entered  on  argument :  He  did  not  only 
heal  the  man  with  the  withered  hand,  but  He  made 
him  the  text  of  a  sermon.  But  when  talking  about 
His  work  hindered  it,  provoked  the  Pharisees  to  come 
near  with  their  questions,  and  took  up  His  time  and 
strength  in  disputes  with  them,  then  for  the  work's 
sake  He  forbade  talk  about  it.  We  have  no  trace  of 
evidence  that  Christ  forbade  this  advertisement  also  for 
His  own  sake, — as  a  temptation  to  Himself  and  fraught 
with  evil  effects  upon  His  feelings.  We  know  that  it  is 
for  this  reason  we  have  to  shun  it.  Even  though  we  are 
quite  guiltless  of  contributing  to  such  publication  our- 
selves, and  it  is  the  work  of  generous  and  well-meaning 
friends,  it  still  btcomes  a  very  great  danger  to  us.  For 
it  is  apt  to  fever  us  and  exhaust  our  nervous  force, 
even  when  it  does  not  turn  our  heads  with  its  praise, — 
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to  distract  us  and  to  draw  us  more  and  more  into 
the  enervating  habit  of  paying  attention  to  popular 
opinion.  Therefore,  as  a  man  values  his  efficiency  in 
the  Service  of  Man,  he  will  not  make  himself  to  be  heard 
in  the  street.  There  is  an  amount  of  making  to  be  heard 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  work's  sake ; 
but  there  is  also  an  amount  which  can  be  indulged  in 
only  at  the  work's  expense.  Present-day  philanthropy, 
even  with  the  best  intentions,  suffers  from  this  over- 
publicity,  and  its  besetting  sins  are  "  loudness "  and 
hysteria. 

What,  then,  shall  tell  us  how  far  we  can  go  ?  What 
shall  teach  us  how  to  be  eloquent  without  screaming, 
dear  without  being  loud,  impressive  without  wasting 
our  strength  in  seeking  to  make  an  impression  ? 
These  questions  bring  us  back  to  what  we  started 
with,  as  the  indispensable  requisite  for  Service — some 
guiding  and  religious  principles  behind  even  the  kind- 
liest and  steadiest  tempers.  For  many  things  in  the 
Service  of  Man  no  exact  rules  will  avail;  neither  logic 
nor  bye-laws  of  administration  can  teach  us  to  observe 
the  uncertain  and  constantly  varying  degree  of  duty» 
which  they  demand.  Tact  for  that  is  bestowed  only  by 
the  influence  of  lofty  principles  working  from  above- 
This  is  a  case  in  pcint.  What  rules  of  logic  or 
"directions  of  the  superior  authority"  can,  in  the 
Service  of  Man,  distinguish  for  us  between  excitement 
and  earnestness,  bluster  and  eloquence,  energy  and 
mere  self-advertisement ;  on  whose  subtle  differences 
the  whole  success  of  the  service  must  turn.  Only  the 
discipline  of  faith,  only  the  sense  of  God,  can  help  us 
here.  The  practical  temper  by  itself  will  not  help  us. 
To  be  busy  but  gives  us  too  great  self-importance ;  and 
hard  work  often  serves  only  to  bring  out  the  combative 
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instincts.  To  know  that  we  are  His  Servants  shall 
keep  us  meek;  that  we  are  held  fast  by  His  hand 
shall  keep  us  calm;  that  His  great  laws  are  not  abro- 
gated shall  keep  us  sane.  When  for  our  lowliest  and 
most  commonplace  kinds  of  service  we  think  no  reli- 
gion is  required,  let  us  remember  the  solemn  introduc- 
tion of  the  evangelist  to  his  story  of  the  foot-washing. 
Jesus  knowing  that  the  Father  had  given  all  things  into  His 
hands,  and  that  He  came  forth  from  God  and  goeth  unto 
God,  risethfrom  supper,  and  layeih  aside  His  garmettts ; 
and  He  took  a  towel,  and  girded  Himself;  then  Ht 
poureth  water  into  the  bason,  and  began  to  wash  His 
disciples'  feet. 

2.  But  to  meekness  and  discipline  the  Servant  adds 
gentleness. 


Reed  that  is  broken  he  breaks  not  off, 
Wick  that  is  fading  he  does  not  quench i 
Faithfully  brings  he  forth  law. 


i 


ol 


The  force  of  the  last  of  these  three  lines  is, 
course,  qualificative  and  conditional.  It  is  set  as  ■ 
guard  against  the  abuse  of  the  first  two,  and  means 
that  though  the  Servant  in  dealing  with  men  is  to 
be  solicitous  about  their  weakness,  yet  the  interests 
of  religion  shall  in  no  way  suffer.  Mercy  shall  be 
practised,  but  so  that  truth  is  not  compromised. 

The  original  apph'cation  of  the  verse  is  thus  finely 
stated  by  Professor  Davidson :  "  This  is  the  singularly 
humane  and  compassionate  view  the  Prophet  takes 
of  the  Gentiles, — they  are  bruised  reeds  and  expiring 
flames.  .  .  .  What  the  prophet  may  refer  to  is  the 
human  virtues,  expiring  among  the  nations,  but  not 
yet  dead  ;  the  sense  of  God,  debased  by  idolatries, 
but  not  extinct ;  the  consciousness  in  the  individual 
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soul  of  its  own  worth  and  its  capacities,  and  the  glim- 
mering ideal  of  a  true  life  and  a  worthy  activity  almost 
crushed  out  by  the  grinding  tyranny  of  rulers  and  the 
miseries  entailed  by  their  ambitions — this  flickering 
light  the  Servant  shall  feed  and  blow  into  a  flame.*  .  .  . 
It  is  the  future  relation  of  the  '  people '  Israel  to  other 
peoples  that  he  describes.  The  thought  which  has  now 
taken  possession  of  statesmen  of  the  higher  class,  that 
the  point  of  contact  between  nation  and  nation  need 
not  be  the  sword,  that  the  advantage  of  one  people  is 
not  the  loss  of  another  but  the  gain  of  mankind,  that 
the  land  where  freedom  has  grown  to  maturity  and  is 
worshipped  in  her  virgin  serenity  and  loveliness  should 
nurse  the  new-bom  babe  in  other  homes,  and  that  the 
strange  powers  of  the  mind  of  man  and  the  subtle 
acti^aties  of  his  hand  should  not  be  repressed  but 
fostered  in  every  people,  in  order  that  the  product  may 
be  p>oured  into  the  general  lap  of  the  race — this  idea  is 
supposed  to  be  due  to  Christianity.  And,  immediately, 
it  is ;  but  it  is  older  than  Christianity.  It  is  found  in 
this  Prophet.  And  it  is  not  new  in  him,  for  a  Prophet, 
presumably  a  century  and  a  half  his  senior,  had  said : 
The  remtuint  of  Jacob  shall  be  in  the  midst  of  many 
peoples  as  a  dew  from  the  Lord,  as  showers  upon  the 
grass  (Micah  v,  7)."  t 

But  while  this  national  reference  may  be  the  one 
originally  meant,  the  splendid  vagueness  of  the  metaphor 
forbids  us  to  be  content  with  it,  or  with  any  solitary 
appliciition.  For  the  two  clauses  are  as  the  eyes  of  the 
All-Pitiful  Father,  that  rest  wherever  on  this  broad  earth 
there  is  any  life,  though  it  be  so  low  as  to  be  conscious 
only  through  pain  or  doubt;  they  are  as  the  healing 

•  ExfeaHor,  tecocd  leriea,  »iii,  pp.  J64,  365,  366.      f  ^^t  P*  3^ 
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palms  of  Jesus  stretched  over  the  multitudes  to  bless 
and  gather  to  Himself  the  weary  and  the  poor  in  spirit. 
We  contrast  our  miserable  ruin  of  character,  our  feeble 
sparks  of  desire  after  holiness,  with  the  life,  which 
Christ  demands  and  has  promised,  and  in  despair  we 
tell  ourselves,  this  can  never  become  that.  But  it  is 
precisely  this  that  Christ  has  come  to  lift  to  that.  The 
first  chapter  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  closes  with 
the  awful  command,  Be  ye  perfect,  as  your  Father  in 
Heaven  is  perfect ;  but  we  work  our  way  back  through 
the  chapter,  and  we  come  to  this,  Blessed  are  they  that 
hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness,  for  they  shall  6e 
filled;  and  to  this,  Blessed  are  the  poor  in  spirit,  for 
theirs  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Such  is  Christ's  treat- 
ment of  the  bruised  reed  and  the  smoking  flax.  Let 
us  not  despair.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  men,  for 
whom  it  has  no  gospel, — the  dead  and  they  who  are 
steeped  in  worldliness,  who  have  forgotten  what  the 
pain  of  a  sore  conscience  is,  and  are  strangers  to 
humility  and  aspiration.  But  for  all  who  know  their 
hfe,  were  it  only  through  their  pain  or  their  doubt, 
were  it  only  in  the  despair  of  what  they  feel  to  be  a 
last  struggle  with  temptation,  were  it  only  in  contrition 
for  their  sin  or  in  shame  for  their  uselessness,  this 
text  has  hope.  Reed  that  is  broken  he  breaketh  not 
off,  wick  that  is  fading  he  doth  not  quench. 

This  objective  sense  of  the  Servant's  temper  must 
always  be  the  first  for  us  to  understand.  For  more 
than  he  was,  we  are,  mortal,  ready  ourselves  to  break 
and  to  fade.  But  having  experienced  the  grace,  let  us 
show  the  same  in  our  service  to  others.  Let  us  under- 
stand that  we  are  sent  forth  like  the  great  Servant  of 
God,  that  man  may  have  life,  and  have  it  more  abun- 
dantly.   We  need  resolutely  and  with  pious  obstinacy 
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to  set  this  temper  before  us,  for  it  is  not  natural  to  oui 
hearts.  Even  tbe  best  of  us,  in  the  excitement  of  our 
woHt,  foc^et  to  think  of  anything  except  of  making 
our  mark,  or  of  getting  tbe  better  of  what  we  are  at  work 
upon.  When  work  grows  hard,  the  combative  instincts 
«-aken  within  us,  tfl]  we  look  upon  the  characters  God 
has  given  us  to  mould  as  enemies  to  be  fought  We 
are  passionate  to  convince  men,  to  overcome  them  with 
an  argument,  to  wring  the  confession  from  them  that 
we  are  right  and  they  wrong.  Now  Christ  our  Master 
must  haw  seen  in  every  man  He  met  a  very  great  deal 
more  to  be  fought  and  extirpated  than  we  can  possibly 
see  in  one  another.  Yet  He  largely  left  that  alone,  and 
addressed  Himself  rather  to  the  sparks  of  nobility  He 
found,  and  fostered  these  to  a  strong  life,  which  from 
within  overcame  the  badness  of  the  man, — the  badness 
which  opposition  firom  the  outside  would  but  have  beaten 
into  harder  obduracy.  We  must  ever  remember  that 
we  are  not  warriors  but  artists, — artists  after  the  fashion 
of  Jesus  Christ,  who  came  not  to  condemn  life  because 
it  was  imperfect,  but  to  build  Ufe  up  to  the  image  of  God. 
So  He  sends  us  to  be  artists  ;  as  it  is  written.  He  gave 
some  apostles,  and  some  prophets,  and  some  pastors  and 
kmktn.  For  what  end  ?  For  convincing  men,  for 
tdBng  them  what  fools  they  mostly  are,  for  crushing 
them  in  the  inqtiisition  of  their  own  conscience,  for 
getting  the  better  of  them  in  argument? — no,  not  for 
these  combative  purposes  at  all,  but  for  fostering  and 
artistic  ones :  for  tht  perfnting  of  the  saints,  for  the 
ImOding  up  of  the  body  of  Christ ;  till  we  all  come  unto  a 
full  grown  man,  unto  the  tneasurt  of  the  stature  of  the 
fulness  of  Christ. 

He  who,  in  his  Service  of  Man,  practises  such  a  temper 
towards  the  breaking  and  the  fading;  shaD  never  himself 
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break  or  fade,  as  this  prophecy  implies  when  it  uses  the 
same  verbs  in  verses  three  and  four.  For  he  who  is 
loyal  to  life  shall  find  life  generous  to  him ;  he  who  is 
careful  of  weakness  shall  never  want  for  strength. 


IV.  The  Power  behind  Servic«. 


There  only  remains  now  to  emphasize  the  power  that 
is  behind  Service.  It  is,  say  verses  five  and  six,  the 
Creative  Power  of  God. 

Thus  saith  The  God,  Jehovah, 

Creator  of  the  heavens,  thai  stretched  them  forth^ 

Spreader  of  the  earth  and  her  produce. 

Giver  of  breath  to  the  people  upon  her. 

And  of  spirit  to  them  that  walk  thereon, 

I  Jehovah  have  called  thee  in  righteousness. 

Thai  I  may  grasp  thee  by  thy  hand,  and  keep  thee. 


Majestic  confirmation  of  the  call  to  Service  I  based 
upon  the  fundamental  granite  of  this  whole  prophecy, 
which  here  crops  out  into  a  noble  peak,  firm  station 
for  the  Servant,  and  point  for  prospect  of  all  the  future. 
It  is  our  easy  fault  to  read  these  words  of  the  Creator  as 
the  utterance  of  mere  ceremonial  commonplace,  blast  of 
trumpets  at  the  going  forth  of  a  hero,  scenery  for  his 
stage,  the  pomp  of  nature  summoned  to  assist  at  the 
presentation  of  God's  elect  before  the  world.  Yet  not  for 
splendour  were  they  spoken,  but  for  bare  faith's  sake. 
God's  Servant  has  been  sent  forth,  weak  and  gentle, 
with  quiet  methods  and  to  very  slow  effects.  He  shaB 
not  cry,  nor  lift  up,  nor  make  his  voice  to  be  heard  in  the 
streets.    What  chance  has  such,  our  service,  in  the  ways 
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of  the  world,  where  to  be  forceful  and  selfish,  to  bluster 
and  battle,  is  to  survive  and  overcome  I  So  we  speak, 
and  the  panic  ambition  rises  to  fight  the  world  with  its 
own  weapons,  and  to  employ  the  kinds  of  debate,  ad- 
vertisement and  competition  by  which  the  world  goes 
forward.  For  this,  the  Creator  calls  to  us,  and  marshals 
His  powers  before  our  eyes.  We  thought  there  were 
but  two  things, — our  own  silence  and  the  world's  noise. 
There  are  three,  and  the  world's  noise  is  only  an  inter- 
ruption between  the  other  two.  Across  it  deep  calleth 
unto  deep  ;  the  immeasurable  processes  of  creation  cry 
to  the  feeble  convictions  of  truth  in  our  hearts,  We  are 
one.  Creation  is  the  certificate  that  no  moral  effort  is 
a  forlorn  hope.  When  God,  after  repeating  His  results 
in  creation,  adds,  I  have  called  thee  in  righteousness, 
He  means  that  there  is  some  consistency  between  His 
processes  in  creation,  rational  and  immense  as  they 
are,  and  those  poor  efforts  He  calls  on  our  weakness 
to  make,  which  look  so  foolish  in  face  of  the  world. 
Behind  every  moral  effort  there  is,  He  says,  Creative 
force.  Right  and  Might  are  ultimately  one.  Paul  sums 
up  the  force  of  the  passage,  when,  after  speaking  of  the 
success  of  his  ministry,  he  gives  as  its  reason  that  the 
God  of  Creation  and  of  Grace  are  the  same.  Therefore 
seeing  we  have  received  this  ministry  we  faint  not.  For 
God,  who  hath  commanded  the  light  to  shine  out  of  dark- 
ness, hath  shined  in  our  hearts,  to  give  the  light  of  the 
knowledge  of  God  in  the  face  offesus  Christ. 

The  spiritual  Service  of  Man,  then,  has  creative  forces 
behind  it ;  work  for  God  upon  the  hearts  and  characters 
of  others  has  creative  force  behind  it.  And  nature  is 
the  seal  and  the  sacrament  of  this.  Let  our  souls, 
therefore,  dilate  with  her  prospects.  Let  our  impatience 
study  her  reasonableness  and  her  laws.     Let  our  weak 
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wills  feel  the  rush  of  her  tides.  For  the  power  that  is 
in  her,  and  the  faithful  pursuance  of  purposes  to  their 
ends,  are  the  power  and  the  character  that  work  behind 
each  witness  of  our  conscience,  each  effort  of  our  heart 
for  others.  Not  less  strong  than  she,  not  less  calm,  not 
less  certain  of  luccess,  shall  prove  the  moral  Service 
of  Man. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


T 


PROPHET  AND  MARTYR. 

UaiahzUz.  1-9;  L4>ll. 

HE  second  great  passage  upon  the  Servant  of  the 
Lord  is  ch.  xlix.  1-9,  and  the  third  is  ch.  1.  4-II. 
In  both  of  these  the  servant  himself  sf)eaks  ;  in  both  he 
speaks  as  prophet ;  while  in  the  second  he  tells  us  that 
his  prophecy  leads  hira  on  to  martyrdom.  The  two 
passages  may,  therefore,  be  taken  together. 

Before  we  examine  their  contents,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  at  the  way  in  which  they  are  woven  into  the 
rest  of  the  text  As  we  have  seen,  ch.  xlix.  begins  a 
new  section  of  the  prophecy,  in  so  far  that  with  it  the 
prophet  leaves  Babylon  and  Cyrus  behind  him,  and 
ceases  to  speak  of  the  contrast  between  God  and  the 
idols.  But,  still,  ch.  xlix.  is  linked  to  ch.  xlviii  In 
leading  up  to  its  climax, — the  summons  to  Israel  to 
depart  from  Babylon, — ch.  xlviii.  does  not  forget  that 
Israel  is  delivered  from  Babylon  in  order  to  be  the 
Servant  of  Jehovah  :  say  ye,  Jehovah  hath  redeemed  His 
Servant  Jacob.  It  is  this  service,  which  ch.  xlix.  carries 
forward  from  the  opportunity,  and  the  call,  to  go  forth 
from  Babylon,  with  which  ch.  xlviii.  closes.  That  oppor- 
tunity, though  real,  does  not  at  all  mean  that  Israel's 
redemption  is  complete.  There  were  many  moral 
reasons  which  prevented  the  whole  nation  firom  tsking 
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full  advantage  of  the  political  freedom  offered  them  by 
Cyrus.  Although  the  true  Israel,  that  part  of  the  nation 
which  has  the  conscience  of  service,  has  shaken  itself 
free  from  the  temptation  as  well  as  from  the  tyranny  of 
Babel,  and  now  sees  the  world  before  it  as  the  theatre 
of  its  operations, — ver.  l,  Hearken,  ye  isles,  unto  Me;  and 
listen,  ye  peoples,  from  far, — it  has  still,  before  it  can 
address  itself  to  that  universal  mission,  to  exhort,  rouse 
and  extricate  the  rest  of  its  nation,  saying  to  the  bounden. 
Go  forth  ;  and  to  them  that  are  in  darkness.  Show  your- 
selves (ver.  9).  Ch.  xlix.,  therefore,  is  the  natural  deve- 
lopment of  ch.  xlviii.  There  is  certainly  a  little  interval 
of  time  implied  between  the  two — the  time  during  which 
it  became  apparent  that  the  opportunity  to  leave  Babylon 
would  not  be  taken  advantage  of  by  all  Israel,  and  that 
the  nation's  redemption  must  be  a  moral  as  well  as 
a  political  one.  But  ch.  xlix.  1-9  comes  out  of  chs. 
xL -xlviii.,  and  it  is  impossible  to  believe  that  in  it  we 
are  not  still  under  the  influence  of  the  same  author. 

A  similar  coherence  is  apparent  if  we  look  to  the 
other  end  of  ch.  xlix.  1-9.  Here  it  is  evident  that 
Jehovah's  commission  to  the  Servant  concludes  with 
ver.  9a  ;  but  then  its  closing  words.  Say  to  the  bound,  Go 
forth;  to  them  that  are  in  darkness,  Show  yourselves,  start 
fresh  thoughts  about  the  redeemed  on  their  way  back 
(vv.  9^13)  ;  and  these  thoughts  naturally  lead  on  to  a 
picture  of  Jerusalem  imagining  herself  forsaken,  and 
amazed  by  the  appearance  of  so  many  of  her  cliildren 
before  her  (vv.  14-21).  Promises  to  her  and  to  them 
follow  in  due  sequence  down  to  ch.  L  3,  when  the 
Servant  resumes  his  soliloquy  about  himself,  but 
abruptly,  and  in  no  apparent  connection  with  what 
immediately  precedes.  His  soliloquy  ceases  in  ver.  g^ 
and  another  voice,  probably  th?t  of  God  Himself,  urges 
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obedience  to  the  Servant  (ver.  lo),  and  judgement  to 
the  sinners  in  Israel  (ver.  il) ;  and  ch.  li.  is  an  address 
to  the  spiritual  Israel,  and  to  Jerusalem,  with  thoughts 
much  the  same  as  those  uttered  in  xlix.  14-L  3. 

In  face  of  these  facts,  and  taking  into  consideration 
the  dramatic  form  in  which  the  whole  prophecy  is  cast, 
we  find  ourselves  unable  to  say  that  there  is  anything 
which  is  incompatible  with  a  single  authorship,  or  which 
makes  it  impossible  for  the  two  passages  on  the 
Servant  to  have  originally  sprung,  each  at  the  place  at 
which  it  now  stands,  from  the  progress  of  the  prophet's 
thoughts.* 

Babylon  is  left  behind,  and  the  way  of  the  Lord  is 
prepared  in  the  desert.  Israel  have  once  more  the 
title-deeds  to  their  own  land,  and  Zion  looms  in  sight. 
Yet  with  their  face  to  home,  and  their  heart  upon 
freedom,  the  voice  of  this  people,  or  at  least  of  the 
better  half  of  this  people,  rises  first  upoD  the  conscience 
of  their  duty  to  the  rest  of  mankind. 

Hearken,  O  Isles,  unto  Me; 
And  listen,  O  Peoples,  from  fart 
From  the  womb  Jehovah  hath  called  me. 
From  my  mother's  midst  mentioned  my  nanu. 
And  He  set  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword, 
In  the  shadow  of  His  hand  did  He  hide  mef 
Yea,  He  made  me  a  pointed  arrow, 
In  His  quiver  He  laid  me  in  store, 
And  said  to  me,  My  Servant  art  thou, 
Israel,  in  whom  I  shall  break  into  glory. 

*  Tiia,  at  course,  pxa  agiinst  Pro!  Briggs's  theory  of  the  compcai* 
tion  of  lo.  xL-lzvi.  out  of  two  poems  (see  [k  li^ 
t  This  Una  is  iiiU  of  the  letter  m. 


And  I — /  said,  In  vain  havt  I  labourtd, 

For  waste  and  for  wind  my  strtngtk  hatu  /  sptntt 

Surely  my  right's  with  Jehovah, 

And  the  meed  of  my  work  with  my  God  I 

But  now,  saith  Jehovah — 

Moulding  me  from  the  womb  to  be  His  own  Strvont^ 

To  turn  again  Jacob  towards  Him, 

And  that  Israel  be  not  destroyed* 

And  I  am  of  honour  in  the  eyes  ofjehovakf 

And  my  God  is  my  strength  I 

And  He  saith, 

'Tis  too  light  for  thy  being  My  Servofl^ 

To  raise  up  the  tribes  of  Jacob, 

Or  gather  the  survivors  of  Israel. 

So  I  will  set  thee  a  light  of  the  Nation^ 

To  bt  My  salvation  to  the  tndoftht  earth. 

Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

IsraeFs  Redeemer,  his  Holy, 

To  this  mockery  of  a  life,  abhorrence  of  m  natton^ 

servant  of  tyrants,^ 
Kings  shall  behold  and  shall  stand  up, 
Princes  shall  also  do  homage, 

For  the  sake  of  Jehovah,  who  shows  Himself  faithful^ 
Holy  of  Israel,  and  thou  art  His  chosen. 


*  This  is  *s  the  text  i«  writtea ;  but  the  H^Moretic  neadiog  give*, 
that  Israil  to  Him  may  bi  galtund. 

t  So  it  seems  best  to  give  the  sense  of  this  difficult  line,  but  most 
translators  render  dtapistd  ofaotd,  or  thoroughly  diipistd,  abhornd  by 
ptopUt,  or  by  a  f*opt*,  eto  Tbe  word  iot  dt4ffiiud  U  uMd  elMwbere 
•B\y  In  ch.  Uii.  ^ 
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Thus  saith  Jehovah, 

In  a  favourable  titu  I  have  given  thee  answer, 

In  the  day  of  salvation  have  helped  thee, 

To  keep  thee,  to  give  thee  for  covenant  of  the  peeph. 

To  raise  up  the  land. 

To  give  back  the  heirs  to  the  desolate  heirdomSf 

Saying  to  the  bounden,  Go  forth  I 

To  them  that  art  in  darkness,  Appear  I 

"  Who  is  to  blind  as  not  to  perceive  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  Servant  here  is  only  a  mirror  in  which 
the  history  of  Israel  is  reflected — first,  in  its  original  call 
and  design  that  Jehovah  should  be  glorified  in  it;  second, 
in  the  long  delay  and  apparent  failure  of  the  design ; 
and,  thirdly,  as  the  design  is  now  in  the  present  junc- 
ture of  drcumstances  and  concurrence  of  events  about 
to  be  realized? " •  Yes :  but  it  is  Israel's  railing,  native 
insufficiency,  and  present  duty,  as  owned  by  only  a  part 
of  the  people,  which,  though  named  by  the  national  name 
(ver.  3),  feels  itself  standing  over  against  the  bulk  of  the 
nation,  whose  redemption  it  is  called  to  work  out  (w.  8 
and  9)  before  it  takes  up  its  world-wide  service.  We 
have  already  sufficiently  discussed  this  distinction  of  the 
Servant  from  the  whole  nation,  as  well  as  the  distinction 
of  the  moral  work  he  has  to  effect  in  Israel's  redemption 
from  Babylon,  from  the  political  enfranchisement  of  the 
nation,  which  is  the  work  of  Cyrus,  Let  us,  then,  at 
once  address  ourselves  to  the  main  features  of  his  con- 
sciousness of  his  mission  to  mankind.  We  shall  find 
these  features  to  be  three.  The  Servant  owns  for  his 
chief  end  the  glory  of  God ;  and  he  feels  that  he  has  to 
glorify  God  in  two  ways — by  Speech,  and  by  Suffering. 


•  Vtid.  K  &  OttrtdMa,  Rsfmitor,  Smm4  8«te%  vliL,  441. 
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I.  The  Servant  glorihes  Goix 

He  did  say  to  me,  My  servant  art  thou, 
Israel,  in  whom  I  shall  break  into  glory. 

The  Hebrew  verb,  which  the  Authorised  Version  trans- 
lates vffll  be  glorified,  means  to  burst  forth,  become  x/isi&le, 
break  like  the  dawn  into  splendour.  This  is  the  scrip- 
tural sense  of  Glory.  Glory  is  God  become  visible.  Aa 
we  put  it  in  Volume  I.,*  glory  is  the  expression  of  holi- 
ness, as  beauty  is  the  expression  of  health.  But,  in 
order  to  become  visible,  the  Absolute  and  Holy  God 
needs  mortal  man.  We  have  felt  something  like  a 
paradox  in  these  prophecies.  Nowhere  else  is  God 
lifted  up  so  absolute,  and  so  able  to  effect  all  by  His 
mere  will  and  word ;  yet  nowhere  else  is  a  human  agency 
and  service  so  strongly  asserted  as  indispensable  to  the 
Divine  purpose.  But  this  is  no  more  a  paradox,  than 
the  fact  that  physical  light  needs  some  material  in  which 
to  become  visible.  Light  is  never  revealed  of  itself,  but 
always  when  shining  from,  or  burning  in,  something 
else.  To  be  seen,  light  requires  a  surface  that  will 
reflect,  or  a  substance  that  will  consume.  And  so,  to 
break  into  glory,  God  requires  something  outside  Him- 
self. A  responsive  portion  of  humanity  is  indispensable 
to  Him, — a  people  who  will  reflect  Him  and  spend  itself 
for  Him.  Man  is  the  mirror  and  the  wick  of  the  Divine: 
God  is  glorified  in  man's  character  and  witness, — these 
are  His  mirror;  and  in. man's  sacrifice, — that  ia  His 
wicL 

And  so  we  meet  again  the  central  truth  of  our 
prophecy,  that  in  order  to  serve  men  it  is  necessary 
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first  to  be  used  of  God  We  must  place  ourselves  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Disine,  we  must  let  God  shine  on  us 
and  kindle  us,  and  break  into  glory  through  us,  before 
we  can  hope  cither  to  comfort  mankind  or  to  set  them 
on  fire.  It  is  true  that  ideas  very  different  from  this 
prevail  among  the  ranks  of  the  servants  of  humanity  in 
our  day.  A  large  part  of  our  most  serious  literature 
professes  for  "  its  main  bearing  this  conclusion,  that  the 
fellowship  between  man  and  man,  which  has  been  the 
principle  of  development,  social  and  moral,  is  not  de- 
pendent upon  conceptions  of  what  is  not  man,  and  that 
the  idea  of  God,  so  far  as  it  has  been  a  high  spiritual 
influence,  is  the  ideal  of  a  goodness  entirely  human."  * 
But  such  theories  are  possible  only  so  long  as  the  still 
unexhausted  influence  of  religion  upon  society  continues 
to  supply  human  nature,  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
a  Nnrtue  which  may  be  plausibly  claimed  for  human 
nature's  own  original  product.  Let  religion  be  entirely 
withdrawn,  and  the  question.  Whence  comes  virtue  ? 
will  be  answered  by  virtue  ceasing  to  come  at  all.  The 
savage  imagines  that  it  is  the  burning-glass  which  sets 
the  bush  on  fire,  and  as  long  as  the  sun  is  shining  it 
may  be  impossible  to  convince  him  that  he  is  wrong ; 
but  a  dull  day  will  teach  even  his  mind  that  the  glass 
can  do  nothing  without  the  sun  upon  it  And  so, 
though  men  may  talk  glibly  against  God,  while  society 
still  shines  in  the  light  of  His  countenance,  yet,  if  they 
and  society  resolutely  withdraw  themselves  from  that 
light,  they  shall  certainly  lose  every  heat  and  lustre  of 
the  spirit  which  is  indispensable   for  social  service-t 


*  So  Geor^  Eliot  wrote  of  ber  own  writinga  shortly  before  her 
death.    See  Lift,  iii.,  245. 
t  Lady  Pooionby,  to  whom  George  EUot  wrote  the  letter  quoted 
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On  this  the  ancient  Greek  was  at  one  with  the  ancient 
Hebrew,  Enthusiasm  is  just  God  breaking  into  glory 
through  a  human  life.  Here  lies  the  secret  of  the 
buoyancy  and  "  freshness  of  the  earlier  world,"  whether 
pagan  or  Hebrew,  and  by  this  may  be  understood  the 
depression  and  pessimism  which  infects  modem  society. 
They  had  God  in  their  blood,  and  we  are  anseznic. 
But  I,  I  said,  I  have  laboured  in  vain;  for  waste  and  for 
wind  have  I  spent  my  strength.  We  must  all  say  that, 
if  our  last  word  is  our  strength.  But  let  this  not  be 
our  last  word.  Let  us  remember  the  sufficient  answer : 
Surely  my  right  is  with  the  Lord,  and  the  meed  of  my 
work  with  my  God.  We  are  set,  not  in  our  own  strength 
or  for  our  own  advantage,  but  with  the  hand  of  God 
upon  us,  and  that  the  Divine  life  may  break  into  glory 
through  our  life.  Carlyle  said,  and  it  was  almost  his 
last  testimony,  "  The  older  1  grow,  and  I  am  now  on 
the  brink  of  eternity,  the  more  comes  back  to  me  the 
first  sentence  of  the  catechism,  which  I  learned  when  a 
child,  and  the  fuller  does  its  meaning  grow — '  What  is 
the  chief  end  of  man  ?  Man's  chief  end  is  to  glorify 
God  and  enjoy  Him  for  ever.' " 


It  was  said  above,  that,  as  light  breaks  to  visiblenesa 
either  from  a  mirror  or  a  wick,  so  God  breaks  to  glory 
either  from  the  witness  of  men, — that  is  His  mirror, — 
or  from  their  sacrifice — that  is  His  wick.  Of  both  of 
these  ways  of  glorifying  God  is  the  Servant  conscious. 
His  service  is  Speech  and  Sacrifice,  Prophecy  and 
Martyrdom. 

above,  confessed  that,  with  the  disappearance  of  religious  faith  from 
ber  soul,  there  vanished  also  the  power  of  interest  in,  and  of  pity  for, 
kcrkiad. 
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II.  The  Servajit  as  Prophet. 

Concerning  his  service  of  Speech,  the  Servant  speaks 
in  these  two  passages — ch.  xlix.  2  and  L  4-$ : 

He  set  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword. 

In  the  shadow  of  His  hand  did  He  hide  mSf 

And  made  me  a  pointed  arrow; 

In  His  quiver  He  laid  me  in  start. 

My  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  me 

The  tongue  of  the  learners. 
To  know  how  to  succour  the  weary  with  words. 
He  wakenetk   morning  by  morning.  He  waktiutk 
mine  ear 

To  hear  as  the  leamera. 
My  Lord  Jehovah  hath  opened  mine  ear. 

I  was  not  rebellious, 

Nor  turned  away  backward. 

At  the  bidding  of  our  latest  prophet  we  have  become 
suspicious  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  the  goddess  of 
eloquence  walks,  as  it  were,  under  sur\'eillance  among 
us.  Carlyle  reiterated,  "  All  speech  and  rumour  is 
short-lived,  foolish,  untrue.  Genuine  work  alone  is 
eternal  The  talent  of  silence  is  our  fundamental  one. 
The  dumb  nations  are  the  builders  of  the  world." 
Under  such  doctrine  some  have  grown  intolerant  of 
words,  and  the  ideal  of  to-day  tends  to  become  the 
practical  man  rather  than  the  prophet.  Yet,  as  some- 
body has  said,  Carlyle  makes  us  dissatisfied  with 
preaching  only  by  preaching  himself;  and  you  have 
but  to  read  him  with  attention  to  discover  that  his 
disgust  with  human  speech  is  consistent  with  an  im- 
mense  reverence    for   the   voice   as   an  instrument  of 
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service  to  humanity.  "  The  tongue  of  man,"  he  says, 
"is  a  sacred  organ.  Man  himself  is  definable  in 
philosophy  as  an  '  Incarnate  Word ; '  the  Word  not 
there,  you  have  no  man  there  either,  but  a  Phantasm 
instead." 

Let  us  examine  our  own  experience  upon  the  merits 
of  this  debate  between  Silence  and  Speech  in  the  service 
of  man.  Though  beginning  low,  it  will  help  us  quickly 
to  the  height  of  the  experience  of  the  Prophet  Nation, 
who,  with  nought  else  for  the  world  but  the  voice  that 
was  in  them,  accomplished  the  greatest  service  that  the 
world  has  ever  received  from  her  children. 

One  thing  is  certain, — that  Speech  has  not  the 
monopoly  of  falsehood  or  of  any  other  presumptuous 
sin.  Silence  does  not  only  mean  ignorance, — by  some 
supposed  to  be  the  hea\'iest  sin  of  which  Silence  can  be 
guilty, — but  many  things  far  worse  than  ignorance,  like 
unreadiness,  and  cowardice,  and  falsehood,  and  treason, 
and  base  consent  to  what  is  evil.  No  man  can  look 
back  on  his  past  life,  however  lowly  or  limited  his 
sphere  may  have  been,  and  fail  to  see  that  not  once  or 
twice  his  supreme  duty  was  a  word,  and  his  guilt  was 
not  to  have  spoken  it  We  all  have  known  the  shame 
of  being  straitened  in  prayer  or  praise ;  the  shame  of 
being,  through  our  cowardice  to  bear  witness,  traitors 
to  the  truth ;  the  shame  of  being  too  timid  to  say  No 
to  the  tempter,  and  speak  out  the  brave  reasons  of 
which  the  heart  was  full;  the  shame  of  finding  our- 
selves incapable  of  uttering  the  word  that  would  have 
kept  a  soul  from  taking  the  wrong  turning  in  life ;  the 
shame,  when  truth,  clearness  and  authority  were  re- 
quired from  us,  of  being  able  only  to  stammer  or  to 
mince  or  to  rant  To  have  been  dumb  before  the  ignorant 
or  the  dying,  before  a  questioning  child  or  before  the 
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tempter, — this,  the  frequent  experience  of  our  common 
life,  is  enough  to  justify  Carlyle  when  he  said,  "  If  the 
Word  is  not  there,  you  have  no  man  there  either,  but  a 
Phantasm  instead." 

Now,  when  we  look  within  ourselves  we  see  the 
reason  of  this.  We  perceive  that  the  one  fact,  which 
amid  the  mystery  and  chaos  of  our  inner  life  gives  cer- 
tainty and  light,  is  a  fact  which  is  a  Voice.  Our  nature 
may  be  wrecked  and  dissipated,  but  conscience  is 
always  left ;  or  in  ignorance  and  gloom,  but  conscience 
is  always  audible ;  or  with  all  the  faculties  strong  and 
assertive,  yet  conscience  is  still  unquestionably  queen,— 
and  conscience  is  a  Voice.  It  is  a  still,  small  voice^ 
which  is  the  surest  thing  in  man,  and  the  noblest ; 
which  makes  all  the  difference  in  his  life ;  which  lies  at 
the  back  and  beginning  of  all  his  character  and  conduct. 
And  the  most  indispensable,  and  the  grandest  service, 
therefore,  which  a  man  can  do  his  fellow-men,  is  to  get 
bark  to  this  voice,  and  make  himself  its  mouthpiece 
and  its  prophet  What  work  is  possible  till  the  word 
be  spoken  ?  Did  ever  order  come  to  social  life  before 
there  was  first  uttered  the  command,  in  which  men 
felt  the  articulation  and  enforcement  of  the  ultimate 
voice  within  themselves  ?  Discipline  and  instruction 
and  energy  have  not  app)eared  without  speech  going 
before  them.  Knowledge  and  faith  and  hope  do  not 
dawn  of  themselves ;  they  travel,  as  light  issued  forth 
in  the  beginning,  upon  the  pulses  of  the  speaking 
breath. 

It  was  the  greatness  of  Israel  to  be  conscious  of 
their  call  as  a  nation  to  this  fundamental  service  of 
humanity.  Believing  in  the  Word  of  God  as  the 
original  source  of  all  things, — In  the  bei^nning  God  said. 
Lit  there  bt  light;  and  there  was  light, — they  had  the 
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conscience,  that,  as  it  had  been  in  the  physical  world, 
so  must  it  always  be  in  the  moral.  Men  were  to  be 
served  and  their  lives  to  be  moulded  by  the  Word. 
God  was  to  be  glorified  by  letting  His  Word  break 
through  the  life  and  the  lips  of  men.  There  was  in  the 
Old  Testament,  it  is  true,  a  triple  ideal  of  manhood : 
prophet,  priest  and  king.  But  the  greatest  of  these  was 
the  prophet,  for  king  and  priest  had  to  be  prophets  too. 
Eloquence  was  a  royal  virtue, — with  persuasion,  the 
power  of  command  and  swift  judgement.  Among  the 
seven  spirits  of  the  Lord  which  Isaiah  sees  descend- 
ing in  the  King-to-Come  is  the  spirit  of  counsel,  and 
he  afterwards  adds  of  the  King :  He  shall  smite  the 
earth  with  the  rod  of  his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his 
lips  shall  he  slay  the  wicked.  Similarly,  the  priests  had 
originally  been  the  ministers,  not  so  much  of  sacrifice, 
as  of  the  revealed  Word  of  God.  And  now  the  new 
and  high  ideal  of  priesthood,  the  laying  down  of  one's 
life  a  sacrifice  for  God  and  for  the  people,  was  not  the 
mere  imitation  of  the  animal  victim  required  by  the 
priestly  law,  but  was  the  natural  development  of 
the  prophetic  experience.  It  was  (as  we  shall  pre- 
sently see)  the  prophet,  who,  in  his  inevitable  sufferings 
on  behalf  of  the  truth  he  uttered,  developed  that  con- 
sciousness of  sacrifice  for  others,  in  which  the  lofUest 
priesthood  consists.  Prophecy,  therefore,  the  Service 
of  Men  by  the  Word  of  God,  was  for  Israel  the 
highest  and  most  essential  of  all  service.  It  was  the 
individual's  and  it  was  the  nation's  ideal.  As  there 
was  no  true  king  and  no  true  priest,  so  there  was  no 
true  man,  without  the  Word.  Would  to  God,  said  Moses, 
that  all  the  Lords  people  were  prophets.  And  in  our 
prophecy  Israel  exclaims  :  Listen,  O  Isles,  unto  mt;  atid 
hearken,  ye  peoples  from  far.    Ht  kath  titad*  tifyt 
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liht  a  sharp  sword,  in  the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath 
He  hid  me. 

At  first  it  seems  a  forlorn  hope  thus  to  challenge  the 
attention  of  the  world  in  the  dialect  of  one  of  its  most 
obscure  provinces, — a  dialect,  too,  that  was  already 
ceasing  to  be  spoken  even  there.  But  the  fact  only 
serves  more  forcibly  to  emphasize  the  belief  of  these 
prophets,  that  the  word  committed  to  what  they  must 
have  known  to  be  a  dying  language  was  the  Word  of 
God  Himself, — bound  to  render  immortal  the  tongue 
in  which  it  was  spoken,  bound  to  re-echo  to  the  ends 
of  the  earth,  bound  to  touch  the  conscience  and  com- 
mend itself  to  the  reason  of  universal  humanity.  We 
have  already  seen,  and  will  again  see,  how  our  prophet 
insists  upon  the  creative  and  omni[>otent  power  of  God's 
Word ;  so  we  need  not  dwell  longer  on  this  instance  of 
his  faith.  Let  us  look  rather  at  what  he  expresses  as 
Israel's  preparation  for  the  teaching  of  it. 

To  him  the  discipline  and  qualification  of  the  prophet 
nation — and  that  means,  of  every  Servant  of  God — in 
the  high  office  of  the  Word,  are  threefold. 

I.  First,  he  lays  down  the  supreme  condition  of 
Prophecy,  that  behind  the  Voice  there  must  be  the 
Life.  Before  he  sp>eaks  of  his  gifts  of  Speech,  the 
Servant  emphasizes  his  peculiar  and  consecrated  life. 
From  the  womb  Jehovah  called  me,  from  my  mother's 
midst  mentioned  my  name.  Now,  as  we  all  know, 
Israel's  message  to  the  world  was  largely  Israel's 
life.  The  Old  Testament  is  not  a  set  of  dogmas, 
nor  a  philosophy,  nor  a  vision  ;  but  a  history,  the 
record  of  a  providence,  the  testimony  of  experience, 
the  utterances  called  forth  by  historical  occasions  from 
a  life  conscious  of  the  purp>ose  for  which  God  has  called 
it  and  set  it  apart  through  the  ages.     But  these  worda, 
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which  the  prophet  nation  uses,  were  first  used  of  an 
individual  prophet  Like  so  much  else  in  "Second 
Isaiah,"  we  find  a  suggestion  of  them  in  the  call  of 
Jeremiah.  Before  I  fanned  tlue  in  Ihe  belly  I  knew  the*, 
and  before  thou  earnest  forth  from  the  womb  I  consecrated 
thee :  I  have  appointed  thee  a  prophet  unto  tlie  nations* 
A  prophet  is  not  a  voice  only.  A  prophet  is  a  life 
behind  a  voice.  He  who  would  speak  for  God  must 
have  lived  for  God.  According  to  the  profound  insight 
of  the  Old  Testament,  speech  is  not  the  expression  of 
a  few  thoughts  of  a  man,  but  the  utterance  of  his  whole 
life.  A  roan  blossoms  through  his  lips  ;  f  and  no  man 
is  a  prophet,  whose  word  is  not  the  virtue  and  the 
flower  of  a  gracious  and  a  consecrated  life, 

2.  The  second  discipline  of  the  prophet  is  the  Art  of 
Speech.  He  hath  made  my  mouth  like  a  sharp  sword,  in 
the  shadow  of  His  hand  hath  He  hid  me:  He  hath  made 
me  a  polished  shaft,  in  His  quiver  hath  He  laid  me  in 
store.  It  is  very  evident,  that  in  these  words  the 
Servant  does  not  only  recount  technical  qualifications, 
but  a  moral  discipline  as  well.  The  edge  and  brilliance 
of  his  speech  are  stated  as  the  effect  of  solitude,  but  of 
a  solitude  that  was  at  the  same  time  a  nearness  to  God. 
Now  solitude  is  a  great  school  of  eloquence.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  Semitic  race,  of  which  Israel  was  part,  we 
pointed  out  that,  prophet-race  of  the  world  as  it  has 
proved,  it  sprang  from  the  desert,  and  nearly  all  its 
branches  have  inherited  the  desert's  clear  and  august 
style  of  speech ;  for,  in  the  leisure  and  serene  air  of  the 
desert,  men  speak  as  they  speak  nowhere  else.  But 
Israel  speaks  of  a  solitude,  that  was  the  shadow  of 
God's  hand,  and  the  fastness  of  God's  quiver ;  a  seclu- 
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aion,  which,  to  the  desert's  art  of  eloquence,  added  a 
special  inspiration  by  God,  and  a  special  concentration 
upon  His  main  purpose  in  the  world.  The  desert  sword 
felt  the  grasp  of  God ;  He  laid  the  Semitic  shaft  in  store 
for  a  unique  end.* 

3.  But  in  cL  !.,  w.  4-5,  the  Servant  unfolds  the  most 
beautiful  and  true  understanding  of  the  Secret  of 
Prophecy,  that  ever  was  unfolded  in  any  literature, — 
worth  quoting  again  by  us,  if  so  we  may  get  it  by 


My  Lord  Jehovah  hath  given  m$ 

The  tongue  of  the  Uamfrs, 
To  know  how  to  succour  tlte  weary  with  words. 
Hi  wakeneth,  morning  by  morning  He  wakentik  mau 
ear 

To  hear  as  the  /earners. 
My  Lord  Jehoiah  hath  opened  mint  tar^ 

I  was  not  rebellious, 

Nor  turned  away  backward. 

The  prophet,  say  these  beautiful  lines,  learns  his 
speech,  as  the  little  child  does,  by  listening.  Grace  is 
poured  upon  the  lips  through  the  open  ear.  It  is  the 
lesson  of  our  Lord's  Ephphatha.  When  He  took  the 
deaf  man  with  the  impediment  in  his  speech  aside 
from  the  multitude  privately,  He  said  unto  him,  not. 
Be  loosed,  but.  Be  opened;  and  first  his  ears  were  opened, 
and  then  the  bond  0/  his  tongue  was  loosed,  and  he  spake 
pUnn,  To  speak,  then,  the  prophet  must  listen;  but 
mark  to  what  he  must  listen  I  The  secret  of  his 
eloquence  Ues  not  in  the  hearing  of  thunder,  nor  in  the 
knowledge  of  mysteries,  but  in  a  daily  wakefulness  to 

•  See  p.  s«oL 
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the  lessons  and  experience  of  common  life.  Morning 
by  morning  He  openeth  mine  ear.  This  is  very  charac- 
teristic of  Hebrew  prophecy  and  Hebrew  wisdom,  which 
listened  for  the  truth  of  God  in  the  voices  of  each 
day,  drew  their  parables  from  things  the  rising  sun 
lights  up  to  every  wakeful  eye,  and  were,  in  the  bulk 
of  their  doctrine,  the  virtues,  needed  day  by  day,  of 
justice,  temperance  and  mercy,  and  in  the  bulk  of  their 
judgements  the  results  of  everyday  observation  and 
experience.  The  strength  of  the  Old  Testament  lies 
in  this  its  realism,  its  daily  vigilance  and  experience  of 
life.  It  is  its  contact  with  life — the  life,  not  of  the 
yesterday  of  its  speakers,  but  of  their  to-day — that 
makes  its  voice  so  fresh  and  helpful  to  the  weary.  He 
whose  ear  is  daily  open  to  the  music  of  his  current  life 
will  always  find  himself  in  possession  of  words  that 
refresh  and  stimulate. 

But  serviceable  speech  needs  more  than  attentivenesa 
and  experience.  Having  gained  the  truth,  the  prophet 
must  be  obedient  and  loyal  to  it  Yet  obedience  and 
loyalty  to  the  truth  are  the  beginnings  of  martyrdom, 
of  which  the  Servant  now  goes  on  to  speak  as  the 
natural  and  immediate  consequence  of  his  prophecy. 

III.  The  Servant  as  Martyil 


The  classes  of  men,  who  suffer  physical  ill-usage  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow-men,  may  roughly  be  described 
as  three, — the  Military  Enemy,  the  Criminal,  and  the 
Prophet ;  and  of  these  three  we  have  only  to  read 
history  to  know  that  the  Prophet  fares  by  far  the  worst. 
However  fatal  men's  treatment  of  their  enemies  in  war 
or  of  their  criminals  may  be,  it  is,  nevertheless,  sub- 
ject to  a  certain  order,  code  of  honour  or  principle  of 
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justice.  But  in  all  ages  the  Prophet  has  been  the  target 
for  the  most  licentious  spite  and  cruelty ;  for  torture, 
indecency  and  filth  past  belief.  Although  our  own 
civilisation  has  outlived  the  system  of  physical  punish- 
ment for  speech,  we  even  yet  see  philosophers  and 
statesmen,  who  have  used  no  weapons  but  exposition 
Ad  persuasion,  treated  by  their  opponents — who  would 
speak  of  a  foreign  enemy  with  respect — with  execration, 
gross  epithets,  vile  abuse  and  insults,  that  the  offenders 
would  not  pour  upon  a  criminaL  If  we  have  this  under 
our  own  eyes,  let  us  think  how  the  Prophet  must  have 
fared  before  humanity  learned  to  meet  speech  by  speech. 
Because  men  attacked  it,  not  with  the  sword  of  the 
invader  or  with  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  but  with 
words,  therefore  (till  not  very  long  ago)  society  let 
loose  upon  them  the  foulest  indignities  and  most 
horrible  torments.  Socrates'  valour  as  a  soldier  did 
cot  save  him  from  the  malicious  slander,  the  false 
witness,  the  unjust  trial  and  the  poison,  with  which 
the  Athenians  answered  his  speech  against  themselves. 
Even  Hypatia's  womanhood  did  not  awe  the  mob  from 
tearing  her  to  pieces  for  her  teaching.  This  unique 
and  invariable  experience  of  the  Prophet  is  summed  up 
and  clenched  in  the  name  Martyr.  Martyr  originally 
meant  a  witness  or  witness-bearer,  but  now  it  is  the 
synonym  for  every  shame  and  suffering  which  the  cruel 
ingenuity  of  men's  black  hearts  can  devise  for  those 
they  hate.  A  Book  of  Battles  is  horrible  enough,  but  at 
least  valour  and  honour  have  kept  down  in  it  the  baser 
passions.  A  Newgate  Chronicle  is  ugly  enough,  but 
there  at  least  is  discipline  and  an  hospital.  You  have 
got  to  go  to  a  Book  of  Martyrs  to  see  to  what  sourness, 
wickedness,  malignity,  pitilessness  and  ferocity  men's 
hearts  can  lend  themselves.     There  ia  something  in 
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the  mere  utterance  of  truth,  that  rousea  the  very  devfl 
in  the  hearts  of  many  men. 

Thus  it  had  always  been  in  Israel,  nation  not  only  of 
prophets,  but  of  the  slayers  of  prophets.  According  to 
Christ,  prophet-slaying  was  the  ineradicable  habit  of 
Israel.  Ye  are  the  sons  of  them  that  slew  the  prophets.  . .  . 
O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  killer  of  prophets  and  stoner  of 
them  that  are  sent  unto  her  I  To  them  who  bare  it  the 
word  of  Jehovah  had  always  been  a  reproach :  cause  of 
estrangement,  indignities,  torments,  and  sometimes  of 
death-  Up  to  the  time  of  our  prophet  there  had  been 
the  following  notable  sufferers  for  the  Word :  Elijah ; 
Micaiah  the  son  of  Imlah ;  Isaiah,  if  the  story  be  tnie 
that  he  was  slain  by  Manasseh  ;  but  nearer,  more  lonely 
and  more  heroic  than  all,  Jeremiah,  a  laughing-stock 
and  mockery,  reviled,  smitten,  fettered,  and  condemned 
to  death.  In  words  which  recall  the  experience  of  so 
many  individual  Israelites,  and  most  of  which  were 
used  by  Jeremiah  of  himself,  the  Servant  of  Jehovah 
describes  his  martyrdom  in  immediate  consequence 
from  his  prophecy. 

^nd  I^I  was  not  rebellious, 

Nor  turned  away  backward. 

My  back  I  have  given  to  the  smttertf 

And  my  cheek  to  tormenters  ; 

My  face  I  hid  not  from  insults  and  spitting. 


i 


These  are  not  national  sufferings.  They  are  no 
reflection  of  the  hard  usage  which  the  captive  Israel 
suffered  from  Babylon.  They  are  the  reflection  of  the 
reproach  and  pains,  which,  for  the  sake  of  God's  word, 
individual  Israelites  more  than  once  ejcperienced  from 
their  own  nation.     But  if  individual  experience,  and 
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not  national,  formed  the  original  of  this  picture  of  the 
Servant  as  Martyr,  then  surely  we  have  in  this  another 
strong  reason  against  the  objection  to  recognise  in  the 
Servant  at  last  an  individual.  It  may  be,  of  course, 
that  for  the  moment  our  prophet  feels  that  this  frequent 
experience  of  individuals  in  Israel  is  to  be  realised  by 
th^  faithful  Israel,  as  a  whole,  in  their  treatment  by 
the  rest  of  their  cruel  and  unsplritual  countrymen. 
But  the  very  fact  that  individuals  have  previously 
fulfilled  this  martyrdom  in  the  history  of  Israel,  surely 
makes  it  possible  for  our  prophet  to  foresee,  that  the 
Servant,  who  is  to  fulfil  it  again,  shall  also  be  an 
individual 

But,  returning  from  this  slight  digression  on  the 
person  of  the  Servant  to  his  fate,  let  us  emphasize 
again,  that  his  sufferings  came  to  him  as  the  result  of 
his  prophesying.  The  Servant's  sufferings  are  not 
penal,  they  are  not  yet  felt  to  be  vicarious.  They  aie 
simply  the  reward  with  which  obdurate  Israel  met 
all  her  prophets,  the  inevitable  martyrdom  which  fol- 
lowed on  the  uttering  of  God's  Word.  And  in  this  the 
Servant's  experience  forms  an  exact  counterpart  to  that 
of  our  Lord.  For  to  Christ  also  reproach  and  agony 
and  death — whatever  higher  meaning  they  evolved — 
came  as  the  result  of  His  Word.  The  fact  that  Jesus 
suffered  as  our  great  High  Priest  must  not  make  us 
forget,  that  His  sufferings  fell  upon  Him  because  He 
was  a  Prophet.  He  argued  explicitly  He  must  suffer, 
because  so  suffered  the  prophets  before  Him.  He  put 
Himself  in  the  line  of  the  martyrs :  as  they  had  killed 
the  servants,  He  said,  so  would  they  kill  the  Son. 
Thus  it  happened.  His  enemies  sought  to  entangle 
Him  in  His  talk:  it  was  for  His  talk  they  brought 
Him  to  trial.     Each  torment 


indignity 
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Prophet-Servant  relates,  Jesus  suffered  to  the  letter. 
They  put  Him  to  shame  and  insulted  Him ;  •  His 
helpless  hands  were  bound ;  they  spat  in  His  face  and 
smote  Him  with  their  palms;  they  mocked  and  they 
reviled  Him ;  scourged  Him  again ;  teased  and  tor- 
mented Him ;  hung  Him  between  thieves ;  and  to  the 
last  the  ribald^jests  went  up,  not  only  from  the  soldiers 
and  the  rabble,  but  from  the  learned  and  the  religious 
authorities  as  well,  to  whom  His  fault  had  been  that 
He  preached  another  word  than  their  own.  The  literal 
fulfilments  of  our  prophecy  are  striking,  but  the  main 
fulfilment,  of  which  they  are  only  incidents,  is,  that  like 
the  Servant,  our  Lord  suffered  directly  as  a  Prophet. 
He  enforced  and  He  submitted  to  the  essential  obliga- 
tion, which  lies  upon  the  true  Prophet,  of  suffering  for 
the  Word's  sake.  Let  us  remember  to  carry  this  over 
with  us  to  our  final  study  of  the  Suffering  Servant  as 
the  expiation  for  sin. 

In  the  meantime,  we  have  to  conclude  the  Servant's 
appearance  as  Martyr  in  ch.  L  He  has  accepted  his 
martyrdom  ;  but  he  feels  it  is  not  the  end  with  him. 
God  will  bring  him  through,  and  vindicate  him  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world  For  the  world,  in  their  usual  way, 
will  say  that  because  he  gives  them  a  new  truth  he  must 
be  wrong,  and  because  he  suffers  he  is  surely  guilty 
and  cursed  before  God.  But  he  will  not  let  himself  be 
confounded,  for  God  is  his  help  and  advocate. 


i 

4 


But  tny  Lord  Jehovah  shall  help  me; 
There/ore,  I  let  not  myself  be  rebuffed  i 


*  How  all  their  metuine«s,  bow  kU  the  scdbc  of  (hanse  bota  which 
He  suffered,  breaks  (brtb  in  these  wordi :  Ariyt  cottM  out  la  agains:  a 
rxMtrf 
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Thert/orr,  I  set  my  face  like  a  flint, 

And  know  that  1  shall  not  be  shamed. 

Near  is  myjustijier;  who  will  dispute  with  mef 

Let  us  stand  up  together/ 
Who  is  mine  adversary  ?  * 

Let  him  draw  near  me. 
Lot  my  Lord  Jehovah  shall  help  mtf 

Who  is  he  that  condemns  me  ? 
La  J  like  a  garment  all  of  them  rot. 

The  moth  doth  devour  them. 

These  lines,  in  which  the  Holy  Servant,  the  Martyr 
of  the  Word,  defies  the  world  and  asserts  that  God 
shall  vindicate  his  innocence,  are  taken  by  Paul  and 
used  to  assert  the  justification,  which  every  believer 
enjoys  through  faith  in  the  sufferings  of  Him,  who  was 
indeed   the  Holy  Servant  of  God.t 

The  last  two  verses  of  ch.  1.  are  somewhat  difficult 
The  first  of  them  still  speaks  of  the  Servant, t  and 
distinguishes  him — a  distinction  we  must  note  and 
emphasize — from  the  God-fearing  in  IsraeL 

Who  is  among  you  that/eareth  /ehovah. 

That  hearkens  the  voice  0/ His  Servant^ 

That  walks  in  dark  places, 

And  light  he  has  none  ? 

Let  him  trust  in  the  name  0/ Jehovah, 

And  lean  on  his  God, 

That  is,  every  pious  believer  in  Israel  is  to  take  the 
Servant  for  an  example ;  for  the  Servant  in  distress 


*  Litenlly,  lorJ  of  my  caus*  ;  my  adversary  or  opponent  at  Uw. 
■f  Epistle  to  tbe  Romaas,  viii^  31  £ 

%  Though   Cheyne  takes  Hia  Strvtmt  in  Tcr.  lO  !•  be,  not  tha 
Semat,  but  the  prophet. 
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leans  upon  his  God,  And  so  Paul's  application  of  the 
Servant's  words  to  the  individual  believer  is  a  correct 
one.  But  if  our  prophet  is  able  to  think  of  the  Servant 
as  an  example  to  the  individual  Israelite,  that  surely  is 
a  thought  not  very  far  from  the  conception  of  the 
Servant  himself  as  an  individual. 

If  ver.  lO  is  addressed  to  the  pious  in  Israel,  ver.  1 1 
would  seem  to  turn  with  a  last  word — as  the  last  words 
of  the  discourses  in  Second  Isaiah  so  often  turn— to  the 
wicked  in  Israel 

Lo  I  all  you,  players  with  fire,* 
That  gird  you  with  firebrands  t 

Walk  in  the  light  of  your  fire. 
In  the  firebrands  ye  kindled. 

This  from  my  hand  shall  be  yourtf 
Ye  shall  lie  down  in  sorrow. 


4 


It  ts  very  difficult  to  know,  who  are  meant  by  this 
warning.  An  old  and  almost  forgotten  interpretation 
is,  that  the  prophet  meant  those  exiles  who  played  with 
the  fires  of  political  revolution,  instead  of  abiding  the 
deliverance  of  the  Lord.  But  there  is  now  current 
among  exegetes  the  more  general  interpretation  that 
these  incendiaries  are  the  revilers  and  abusers  of  the 
Servant  within  Israel :  for  so  the  Psalms  speak  of  the 
slingers  of  burning  words  at  the  righteous.  We  must 
notice,  however,  that  the  metaphor  stands  over  against 
those  in  Israel  who  walk  in  dark  places  and  have  mo 
light.  In  contrast  to  that  kind  of  life,  this  may  be  the 
kind  that  coruscates  with  vanity,  flashes  with  pride,  or 
burns  and  scorches  with  its  evil  passions.     We  have  a 

*  Kindltn  of  fin  U  the  literal  rendering.  But  the  word  is  not  iha 
•Mnmon  word  to  kindle,  and  ii  here  used  of  wanton  fireraiaini^ 
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similar  name  for  such  a  life.  We  call  it  a  display  of 
fireworks.  The  prophet  tells  them,  who  depend  on 
nothing  but  their  own  false  fires,  how  transient  these 
are,  how  quickly  quenched. 

But  is  it  not  weird,  that  on  our  prophet's  stage,  how- 
ever brilliantly  its  centre  shines  with  figures  of  heroes 
and  deeds  of  salvation,  there  should  always  be  this 
dark,  lurid  background  of  evil  and  accursed  men  ? 


CHAPTER  XX. 

tHB  SUFFERING  SERVAITT. 
Uaiab  lU.  13-liu. 

WE  are  now  arrived  at  the  last  of  the 
on  the  Servant  of  the  Lord.  It  is  known 
Christendom  as  the  Fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  but  its  yen 
have,  unfortunately,  been  divided  between  two  chapte 
lii.  13-15  and  liii.  Before  we  attempt  the  interpretati 
of  this  high  and  solemn  passage  of  Revelation,  let 
look  at  its  position  in  our  prophecy,  and  exami 
structure. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  style  and  of  the  vocabulary 
ch.  lii.  13-liii.,  along  with  the  fact,  that,  if  it  be  omittc 
the  prophecies  on  either  side  readily  flow  togetht 
have  led  some  critics  to  suppose  it  to  be  an  insertic 
borrowed  from  an  earlier  writer.*  The  style — broke 
sobbing  and  recurrent — is  certainly  a  change  from  ti 
forward,  flowing  sentences,  on  which  we  have  bet 
carried  up  till  now,  and  there  are  a  number  of  won 
that  we  find  quite  new  to  us.  Yet  surely  both  sty 
and  words  are  fully  accounted  for  by  the  novel  ai 
tragic  nature  of  the  subject,  to  which  the  prophet  h 

*  Tbu«  Ewald  supposed  ch.  lii.  13-liii.  to  be  an  elegy  upon  Ml 
martyr  in  the  persecutions  under  Manasseb.  Professor  Briggs^  at  t 
have  noticed  before,  claims  to  have  discovered  that  all  the  paaaagM 
the  Servant  are  parts  of  a  trimeter  poem,  older  than  the  rMt  o(  t 
prophecy,  which  be  finds  to  be  in  heaameters.     See  pi  315, 
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brought  us :  regret  and  remorse,  though  they  speak 
through  the  same  lips  as  hope  and  the  assurance  of 
salvation,  must  necessarily  do  so  with  a  very  different 
accent  and  set  of  terms.  Criticism  surely  overreaches 
itself,  when  it  suggests  that  a  writer,  so  versatile  and 
dramatic  as  our  prophet,  could  not  have  written  ch. 
lii  13-liiL  along  with,  say,  ch.  xL  or  ch.  liL  1-12  or  ch. 
liv.  We  might  as  well  be  asked  to  assign  to  different 
authors  Hamlet's  soliloquy,  and  the  King's  conversation, 
in  the  same  play,  with  the  ambassadors  from  Non\ay. 
To  aver  that  if  ch.  liL  13-liiL  were  left  out,  no  one  who 
had  not  seen  it  would  miss  it,  so  closely  does  ch.  liv. 
follow  on  to  ch.  lii.  12,  is  to  aver  what  means  nothing. 
In  any  dramatic  work  you  may  leave  out  the  finest 
passage, — from  a  Greek  tragedy  its  grandest  chorus,  or 
from  a  play  of  Shakespeare's  the  hero's  soliloquy, — 
without  seeming,  to  eyes  that  have  not  seen  what  you 
have  done,  to  have  disturbed  the  connection  of  the 
whole.  Observe  the  juncture  in  our  prophecy  at  which 
this  last  passage  on  the  Servant  appears.  It  is  one 
exactly  the  same  as  that  at  which  another  great  passage 
on  the  Servant  was  inserted  (ch.  xlix.  1-9),  viz.,  just 
after  a  call  to  the  people  to  seize  the  redemption 
achieved  for  them  and  to  come  forth  from  Babylon.  It 
is  the  kind  of  climax  or  pause  in  their  tale,  which 
dramatic  writers  of  all  kinds  employ  for  the  solemn 
utterance  of  principles  lying  at  the  back,  or  tran- 
scending the  scope,  of  the  events  of  which  they  treat. 
To  say  the  least,  it  is  surely  more  probable  that  our 
prophet  himself  employed  so  natural  an  opportunity  to 
give  expression  to  his  highest  truths  about  the  Servant, 
than  that  some  one  else  took  his  work,  broke  up 
another  already  extant  work  on  the  Servant  and  thrust 
the  pieces  of  the  latter  into  the  former.  Moreover,  we 
vou  n.  sa 
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shall  find  many  of  the  ideas,  as  well  as  of  the  phras 
of  ch.  lii.  13-liiL  to  be  essentially  the  same  as  some 
have  already  encountered  in  our  prophecy.* 

There  is  then  no  evidence  that  this  singular  proph< 
ever  stood  apart  from  its  present  context,  or  that 
was  written  by  another  writer  than  the  prophet, 
whom  we  have  hitherto  found  ourselves  conducti 
On  the  contrary,  while  it  has  links  with  what  gc 
before  it,  we  see  good  reasons,  why  the  prophet  shot 
choose  just  this  moment  for  uttering  its  unique  u 
transcendent  contents,  as  well  as  why  he  shot 
employ  in  it  a  style  and  a  vocabulary,  so  different  bi 
his  usual.  ^| 

Turning  now  to  the  structure  of  ch.  liL  1 5-13^ 
observe  that,  as  arranged  in  the  Canon,  there  a 
fifteen  verses  in  the  prophecy.  These  fifteen  vers 
fall  into  five  strophes  of  three  verses  each,  as  print) 
by  the  Revised  English  Version.  When  set  in  the 
own  original  lines,  however,  the  strophes  appear,  not 
equal,  but  of  increasing  length.  As  will  be  seen  iro 
the  version  given  below,  the  first  (ch.  ILL  13-1$)  hi 
nine  lines,  the  second  (ch.  liii.  1-3)  has  ten  linea^  ll 
third  (w.  4-6)  has  eleven  lines,  the  fourth  (w.  ^ 
thirteen  lines,  the  fifth  (w.  10-12)  fourteen  lines.  ITi 
increase  would  be  absolutely  regular,  if,  in  the  fourl 
strophe,  we  made  either  the  first  two  lines  one,  or  th 
last  two  one,  and  if  in  the  fifth  again  we  ran  the  fin 

*I  nuy  quote  DiUmann's  opinion  on  thU  Ust  point:  "Asdcfc 

seits  sind  oicht  bios  die  GnindgcdankcD  und  such  dnzelne  Wendunp 
wic  $2,  >3-lS-  53>  7-  ■'■  "  durcb  42,  i  S  49,  i  £  50^  3  C  so  wo 
vorbcrcitet  und  so  lehr  in  Ul>erein3tininiung  damit,  dass  mn  cine  ft 
unverftndertc  HeiQbernabme  des  Abscliiiilts  aus  einer  vcrionu 
ScfariA  (Ew.)  nicht  gedacht  wcrden  kann,  sondem  derselbe  do 
wescntlicb  als  Werk  des  Vrt  angeaehen  «xrden  mass  '  (C 
4th  sd,  1890,  p.  4S3). 
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two  lines  together, — changes  which  the  metre  allows 
and  some  translators  have  adopted.  But,  in  either  case, 
we  perceive  a  regular  increase  from  strophe  to  strophe, 
that  is  not  only  one  of  the  many  marks  with  which  this 
most  artistic  of  poems  has  been  elaborated,  but  gives 
the  reader  the  very  solemn  impression  of  a  truth  that 
is  ever  gathering  more  of  human  life  into  itself,  and 
sweeping  forward  with  fiiUer  and  more  resistless 
volume. 

Each  strophe,  it  is  well  to  notice,  begins  with  one 
word  or  two  words  which  summarise  the  meaning  of 
the  whole  strophe  and  form  a  title  for  it  Thus,  after 
the  opening  exclamation  Behold,  the  words  My  Servant 
shall  prosper  form,  as  we  shall  see,  not  only  a  summary 
of  the  first  strophe,  in  which  his  ultimate  exaltation 
is  described,  but  the  theme  of  the  whole  prophecy. 
Stiophe  ii.  begins  Who  hath  belm/ed,  and  accordingly 
in  this  strophe  the  unbelief  and  thoughtlessness  of 
them  who  saw  the  Servant  without  feeling  the  meaning 
of  his  suflFering  is  confessed.  Surely  our  sicknesses 
fitly  entitles  strophe  iii.,  in  which  the  people  describe 
how  the  Servant  in  his  suffering  was  their  substitute. 
Oppressed  yet  he  humbled  himself  is  the  headline  of 
strophe  iv.,  and  that  strophe  deals  with  the  humility  and 
innocence  of  the  Servant  in  contrast  to  the  injustice 
accorded  him.  While  the  headline  of  strophe  v..  But 
Jehovah  had  purposed,  brings  us  back  to  the  main  theme 
of  the  poem,  that  behind  men's  treatment  of  the  Servant 
is  God's  holy  will ;  which  theme  is  elaborated  and 
brought  to  its  conclusion  in  strophe  v.  These  opening 
and  entitling  words  of  each  strophe  are  printed,  in  the 
following  translation,  in  larger  type  than  the  resC 

As   in    the   rest   of    Hebrew    poetry,   so   here,    the 
measure  is  neither  r^ular  nor  smooth,  and  does  not 
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depend  on  rhyme.  Yet  there  is  an  amount  of  asso- 
nance, which  at  times  approachea  to  rhyme.  Much  of 
the  meaning  of  the  poem  depends  on  the  use  of  the 
personal  pronouns — we  and  he  stand  contrasted  to  each 
other — and  it  is  these  coming  in  a  lengthened  form  at 
the  end  of  many  of  the  lines  that  suggest  to  the  car 
something  like  rhyme.  For  instance,  in  Uii.  5,  6,  the 
second  and  third  verses  of  the  third  strophe,  two  of 
the  lines  run  out  on  the  bisyllable  -«nu,  two  on  tau, 
and  two  on  the  word  linu,  while  the  third  has  too, 
not  at  the  end,  but  in  the  middle;  in  each  case,  the 
pronominal  suffix  of  the  first  person  plural.  We  tran- 
scribe these  lines  to  show  the  effect  of  this. 


\ 


W»hu'  m*holal  mipp'sha'dnfl 

M*dhukka'  me'awSnSthftnil 

Mu^ar  sh*ldmenu  'alaw 

Ubhahabhuratho  nirpa'-lanO 

Kullanu  kass-ss'on  ta'lnQ 

•ish  I'dharko  paninu 

Wa  Jahweh  hiphgl'a  bO  'eth-'awon  kullSnO. 

This  is  the  strophe  in  which  the  assonance  comes 
oftenest  to  rhyme  ;  but  in  strophe  i.  fihu  ends  two  lines, 
and  in  strophe  iL  it  ends  three.  These  and  other 
assonants  occur  also  at  the  beginning  and  in  the  middle 
of  lines.  We  must  remember  that  in  all  the  cases 
quoted  it  is  the  personal  pronouns,  which  give  the 
assonance, — the  personal  pronouns  on  which  so  much 
of  the  meaning  of  the  poem  turns ;  and  that,  therefore, 
the  parallelism  primarily  intended  by  the  writer  is  one 
rather  of  meaning  than  of  sound.  The  pair  of  lines, 
parallel  in  meaning,  though  not  in  sound,  which  forms 
•0  large  a  part  of  Hebrew  poetry,  is  used  throughout 
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this  poem  ;  but  the  use  of  it  is  varied  and  elaborated  to 
a  unique  degree.  The  very  same  words  and  phrases 
are  repeated,  and  placed  on  points,  from  which  they 
seem  to  call  to  each  other ;  as,  for  instance,  the  double 
many  in  strophe  i.,  the  0/  us  a/l  in  strophe  iii.,  and  nor 
opened  he  his  mouth  in  strophe  iv.  The  ideas  are  very 
few  and  very  simple ;  the  words  he,  we,  his,  ours,  see, 
hear,  know,  bear,  sickness,  strike,  stroke,  and  many  form, 
with  prepositions  and  particles,  the  bulk  of  the  pro- 
phecy. It  will  be  evident  how  singularly  suitable  this 
recurrence  is  for  the  expression  of  reproach,  and  of 
sorrowful  recollection.  It  is  the  nature  of  grief  and 
remorse  to  harp  upon  the  one  dear  form,  the  one  most 
vivid  pain.  The  finest  instance  of  this  repetition  is 
verse  6,  with  its  opening  keynote  "  kuUanu  " — 0/  us  all 
like  sheep  went  astray,  with  its  close  on  that  keynote 
guilt  of  us  all,  "  kullanu."  But  throughout  notes  are 
repeated,  and  bars  recur,  expressive  of  what  was  done 
to  the  Servant,  or  what  the  Servant  did  for  man,  which 
seem  in  their  recurrence  to  say,  You  cannot  hear  too 
much  of  me :  I  am  the  very  Gospel.  A  peculiar 
sadness  is  lent  to  the  music  by  the  letters  h  and  1 
in  "  holie "  and  "  hehelie,"  the  word  for  sickness  or 
ailing  (ailing  is  the  English  equivalent  in  sense  and 
sound),  which  happens  so  often  in  the  poem.  The  new 
words,  which  have  been  brought  to  vary  this  recurrence 
of  a  few  simple  features,  are  mostly  of  a  sombre 
type.  The  heavier  letters  throng  the  lines :  grievous 
6s  and  ms  are  multiplied,  and  syllables  with  long 
vowels  before  m  and  w.  But  the  words  sob  as  well  as 
tramp ;  and  here  and  there  one  has  a  wrench  and  one 
a  cry  in  it 

Most  wonderful  and  mysterious  of  all  is  the  spectral 
fashion  in  which  the  prophecy  presents  its  Hera     H« 


it  named  only  in  the  first  line  and  once  again :  i 
where  He  is  spoken  of  as  He.  We  never  hear  oi 
Himself.  But  all  the  more  solemnly  is  He  ther 
shadow  upon  countless  faces,  a  grievous  memory  oi 
hearts  of  the  speakers.  He  so  haunts  all  we  see 
all  we  hear,  that  we  feel  it  is  not  Art,  but  Cooscit 
that  speaks  of  Him.  ^| 

Here  is    now    the    prophecy  itself,    rendered 
English  quite  literally,  except  for  a  conjunction 
and  there,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  in  the  rhythm  of 
original.      A  few    necessary   notes  on  difficult   w 
and  phrases  are  giveiu 


I. 


I 


lii.  13  :  Behold,  my  Servant  shall  prosptr^ 
Shall  rise,  be  lift  up,  be  exceedingly  high.\ 

Like  as  they  that  were  astonied  be/ore  thee  were  mm 
— So  marred  from  a  man's  was  his  visage, 
And  his  form  from  tlie  children  of  men  /— ^^ 
So  shall  the  nations  he  startles  X  be  many,  ^M 

Before  him  shall  kings  shut  their  mouths. 
For  that  which  had  never  been  told  them  they  set, 
And  what  tfiey  had  heard  not,  they  have  to  consider. 


•  Thii  verb  best  gives  the  force  of  the  Hebrew,  which  1 
lo  tl4<Ml pntdtntly  and  to  prosptr  or  succeed.     See  p.  346. 

f  Vulgate  finely  :  "exiolletur,  sublimis  erit  et  valde  eUtus.* 
\  "The  term  rendered  'startle'  has  created  unnecessary  diffic 
to  some  writers.  The  word  means  to  'cause  to  spring  or  \a 
when  applied  to  fluids,  to  spirt  or  sprinkle  them.  The  Quid  spi 
is  put  iu  the  accusativt,  and  it  is  spirted  upon  the  person.  \a 
present  passage  the  person,  '  many  nations,'  u  in  the  »taamth*, 
it  is  simply  treason  against  the  Hebrew  language  to  render  'sprin 
The  interpreter  who  will  so  translate  will  'do  anything.'" — A 
Davidson,  Expositor,  2nd  series,  viii.,  443.  The  LXX.  has  fa 
ehi)  roXXa.     The  PcKhitto  and  Vulgate  render  spri>M$, 
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Who  gave  believing  to  that  which  we  heard,* 

And  the  arm  0/ Jehovah  to  whom  was  it  band? 

For  ht  sprang  like  a  sapling  be/ore  Him,] 

As  a  root  from  the  ground  that  is  parched; 

He  had  no  form  nor  beauty  that  we  should  rtgard  kim, 

Nor  aspect  thcU  we  should  desire  kim. 

Despised  and  rejected  of  men, 

Man  of  pains  and  familiar  with  ailing. 

And  as  one  we  do  cover  the  face  from, 

Despised,  and  we  did  not  esteem  him, 

IIL 

Surely  our  ailments  he  bor$. 
And  our  pains  he  did  take  for  his  burdenJ^ 
But  we — we  accounted  him  stricken, 
Smitten  of  God  and  degraded.^ 


*  And  not  pitr  nport,  or  lomitking  tet  ametJ  to  i*  ktard,  ma  in  the 
English  Version, — iXffWV  is  the  passive  partidpie  of  VyP,  to  hear, 
uid  Doi  of  ytCn,  to  cause  to  hear.  The  speakers  are  now  the 
penitent  people  of  God  who  had  been  preached  to,  and  nx>t  the 
prciphets  who  bad  preached. 

f  TtiuitT  thooL  Uasculine  participle,  meaning  sudtr,  or  stuUmg, 
Dr.  John  Hunter  {Chratian  Trtasury)  suggests  succulent  plant,  such 
as  grow  in  the  desert.  But  in  Job  viii.  16;  xiv.  7;  xv.  30,  the 
feminine  form  is  used  of  any  tender  shoot  of  a  tree,  and  the  feminine 
plural  in  Ezek.  xvii.  23  of  the  same.  The  LXX.  read  raiSwrt 
tn/anl.  Bifon  Him,  i.e.  Jehovah.  Cheyne,  following  Lwald,  readi 
btjon  us.    So  Giesebrecht. 

«  Toot  for  las  dnrdtn.  Loadtd  himself  with  them.  The  same 
gnevous  word  which  God  uses  of  Himself  in  ch.  zlvi.    See  p.  180. 

^  There  is  more  than  affiittut  (Authorised  Version)  in  this  ward. 
llief*  is  the  tenac  of  being  huimbUd,  punished  for  his  own  aaksw 
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Yet  he — he  was  pierced  jor  crimes  (hat  were  ours,' 
He  was  crushed /or  guilt  that  was  ours,' 
The  chastisetnent  of  our  peace  was  upon  hiiHf 
By  his  stripes  healing  is  ours* 
Of  us  all]  like  to  sheep  went  astray, 
Every  man  to  his  way  we  did  turn, 
And  Jehovah  made  light  upon  him 
The  guilt  of  us  all. 

IV. 

Oppressed,  he  did  humble  himself ^ 

Nor  opened  his  mouth — 

As  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  is  led, 

As  a  sheep  fore  her  shearers  is  aumb— 

Nor  opened  his  mouth. 

By  tyranny  and  law  was  he  taken  J 

And  of  hia  age  who  reflected, 

That  he  was  wrenched  §  from  the  land  of  tht  ttvit 

For  My  peoples  transgressions  the  stroke  was  om  i 

So  they  made  with  the  wicked  his  gravt. 

Yea,  with  the  felon  j  his  tomb. 

Though  never  harm  had  he  don*, 

Neither  was  guile  in  his  mouth. 

V. 

Bnt  Jehovah  had  purposed  to  bruise  him, 
Had  laid  on  him  sickness;  H 

*  The  possessive  pronoun  has  been  put  to  the  end  of  tbe 
where  it  stands  in  the  original,  producing  a  greater  emphas 
even  a  sense  of  rhyme. 

t  Mn  Kallanu  so  rendered  instead  of  "  all  of  ua,*  ia  order 
assonant  with  the  close  of  the  verse,  as  the  original  ia^  which 
with  kuUam. 

\  That  is,  b;  a  form  of  law  that  was  tyranny,  a  judicial  ( 

}  Cut  off  violently,  prematurely,  unoaturallj, 

I  Soe  p.  368. 
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So*  if  his  lije  should  offer  guilt  offering,                                      ^^^^ 
A  seed  he  should  see,  he  should  lengthen  his  days,                        ^^^B 
And  the  purpose  0/  Jehovah  by  his  hand  should  prosper,         '^^^| 
From  the  travail  of  his  soul  shall  he  see,f                                    ^^^M 
By  his  knowledge  be  satisfed.                                                      ^^^H 
My  Servant,   the  Righteous,  righteousness  wins  hi  for         ^^^M 
many,                                                                                        ^^^| 
And  their  guilt  he  takes  for  his  load.                                           ^^^M 
Therefore  I  set  htm  a  share  with  the  great,  %                                ^^^^ 
Yea,  with  t/ie  strong  shall  he  share  the  spoil:                             ^^^M 
Because  that  he  poured  out  his  life  unto  dt-ath,                              ^^^H 
Let  himself  with  transgressors  be  reckoned  J                                ^^^H 
Yea,  he  the  sin  of  the  many  hath  borne,                                       ^^^M 
And  for  the  transgressors  he  interposes.                                      ^^^^k 

Let  us  now  take  up  the  interpretation  strophe  by         ^^^| 

strophe.                                                                                     ^^^| 

I.  Ch.  lii.  13-15.    When  last  our  eyes  were  directed  to         ^^^| 

the  Servant,  he  was  in  suffering  unexplained  and  un-         ^^^| 

vindicated  (ch.  L  4-6).     His  sufferings  seemed  to  have         ^^^^ 

•    fallen  upon  him  as  the  consequence  of  his  fidelity  to  the         ^^^H 

Word  committed  to  him ;  the  Prophet  had  inevitably         ^^^H 

become  the  Martyr.     Further  than  this  his  sufferings         ^^^| 

1          were  not  explained,  and  the  Servant  was  left  in  them,          ^^^H 

P               *  The  verbs,  hitherto  in  the  perfect  in  this  verse,  now  change  to  the           ^^^^H 
imperfect ;  a  ligu  that  they  express  the  purpose  of  God.     Cf.  Dillmann,            ^^^^H 
■M  loco.                                                                                                                  ^^^^1 

t  From  the  travaa  of  hU  tout  tkatt  ht  U4,  and  hy  ha  knotvltdgt           ^^^H 
6t  $atiifitd.    Taking  inP^S  with  V^P"  instead  of  with  pnt\     This            ^^^H 
reading  suggested  itself  to  me  some  years  ago.     Since  then  I  have            ^^^^H 
found  it  only  in  Prof.  Brig^g^'s  translation,  Atissianit  Prophtey,  p.  359.            ^^^^H 
It  is  supported  by  the  frequent  parallel  in  which  we  find  sttittg  and            ^^^^H 
knowmg  in  Hebrew.                                                                                                     ^^^^H 

{  Some  trantilate  many,  i.$.,  the  many  to  whom  he  brings  rifhte>il»            ^^^^^| 
BCM,  •■  U  ha  were  ■  victor  with  a  great  boat  behind  him.                                 ^^^^| 

calling  upon  God  indeed,  and  sure  that  God  would  li 
and  vindicate  him,  but  as  yet  unanswered  by  word 
God  or  word  of  man. 

It  is  these  words,  words  both  of  God  and  of  m 
which  are  given  in  Isaiah  ch.  lii.  13-liii.  The  Suffc 
is  explained  and  vindicated,  first  by  God  in  the  i 
strophe,  ch.  lii.  I3-IS»  and  then  by  the  Conscience 
Men,  His  own  people,  in  the  second  and  third  (liiL  l- 
and  then,  as  it  appears,  the  Divine  Voice,  or  the  Prop 
speaking  for  it,  resumes  in  strophes  iv.  and  v.,  1 
concludes  in  a  strain  similar  to  strophe  i. 

God's  explanation  and  vindication  of  the  Sufferer 
then,  given  in  the  first  strophe.  It  is  summed  up  in  I 
first  line,  and  in  one  very  pregnant  word.  Jercm 
had  said  of  the  Messiah,  He  shall  reign  as  a  King  c 
deal  wisely  or  prosper;  •  and  so  God  says  here  of  ( 
Servant,  Behold  he  shall  deal  wisely  or  prosper.  1 
Hebrew  verb  does  not  get  full  expression  in  any  Engli 
one.  In  rendering  it  shall  deal  wisely  or  prudently  c 
translators  undoubtedly  touch  the  quick  of  it.  For 
is  originally  a  mental  process  or  quality :  has  insig. 
understands,  is  far  seeing.  But  then  it  also  includes  ti 
effect  of  this — understands  so  as  to  get  on,  deals  wisify 
as  to  succeed,  is  practical  both  in  his  way  of  working  ai 
in  being  sure  of  his  end.  Ewald  has  found  an  almo 
exact  equivalent  in  German,  "  hat  Geschick ; "  d 
Geschick  means  both  skill  or  address  and  fate  or  destin^ 
The  Hebrew  verb  is  the  most  practical  in  the  who 
language,  for  this  is  precisely  the  point  which  tl 
prophecy  seeks  to  bring  out  about  the  Servant's  suffe 
ings.  They  are  practical.  He  is  practical  in  thei 
He  endures  them,  not  for  their  own  sake,  but  forj 


•  Jcr.  uiii.  ^ 
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practical  end  of  which  he  is  aware  and  to  which  they  must 
assuredly  bring  him.  His  failure  to  convince  men  by 
his  word,  the  pain  and  spite  which  seem  to  be  his  only 
wage,  are  not  the  last  of  him,  but  the  beginning  and  the 
way  to  what  is  higher.  So  shall  he  rise  and  be  lift  up 
and  be  very  high.  The  suffering,  which  in  ch.  1.  seemed 
to  be  the  Servant's  misfortune,  is  here  seen  as  his 
wisdom  which  shall  issue  in  his  glory. 

But  of  themselves  men  do  not  see  this,  and  they  need 
to  be  convinced.  Pain,  the  blessed  means  of  God,  is 
man's  abhorrence  and  perplexity.  All  along  the  history  of 
the  world  the  Sufferer  has  been  the  astonishment  and 
stumbling-block  of  humanity.  The  barbarian  gets  rid  of 
him  ;  he  is  the  6rst  difficulty  with  which  every  young 
literature  wrestles ;  to  the  end  he  remains  the  problem 
of  philosophy  and  the  sore  test  of  faith.  It  is  not  native 
to  men  to  see  meaning  or  profit  in  the  Sufferer ;  they 
are  staggered  by  him,  they  see  no  reason  or  promise 
in  him.  So  did  men  receive  this  unique  Sufferer,  this 
Servant  of  Jehovah.  The  many  were  aslonied  at  him; 
his  visage  was  so  marred  more  than  men,  and  his  form 
than  Uie  children  of  men.  But  his  life  is  to  teach  them 
the  opposite  of  their  impressions,  and  to  bring  them 
out  of  their  perplexity  into  reverence  before  the  revealed 
purpose  of  God  in  the  Sufferer.  As  they  that  wen 
astonied  at  thee  were  many,  so  shall  the  nations  he  startles 
be  many;  kings  shall  shut  their  mouths  at  him,  for 
that  which  was  not  told  them  they  see,  and  that  which 
they  have  heard  not  they  have  to  consider, — viz.,  the 
triumph  and  influence  to  which  the  Servant  was  con- 
sciously led  through  suffering.  There  may  be  some 
reflection  here  of  the  way  in  which  the  Gentiles  re- 
garded the  Suffering  Israel,  but  the  reference  is  vague, 
and  perhaps  purposely  ao>. 
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The  first  strophe,  then,  gives  us  just  the  genermi 
theme.  In  contrast  to  human  experience  God  reveals 
in  His  Servant  that  suffering  is  fruitful,  that  sacrifice  it 
practical.     Pain,  in  God's  service,  shall  lead  to  glory. 

II.  Ch.  Uii.  1-3.  God  never  speaks  but  in  man  He 
wakens  conscience,  and  the  second  strophe  of  the 
prophecy  (along  with  the  third)  is  the  answer  of  con- 
science to  God.  Penitent  men,  looking  back  from  the 
light  of  the  Servant's  exaltation  to  the  time  when  his 
humiliation  was  before  their  eyes,  say,  "  Yes :  what 
God  has  said  is  true  of  us.  We  were  the  deaf  and 
the  indifferent.  We  heard,  but  who  of  us  believed  what 
we  heard,  and  to  whom  was  the  arm  of  the  Lord — His 
purpose,  the  hand  He  had  in  the  Servant's  sufferings — 
mealed?"* 

Who  are  these  penitent  speakers  ?  Some  critics  have 
held  them  to  be  the  heathen,  more  have  said  that  they 
are  Israel.  But  none  have  pointed  out  that  the  writer 
gives  himself  no  trouble  to  define  them,  but  seems 
more  anxious  to  impress  us  with  their  consciousness 
of  their  moral  relation  to  the  Servant.  On  the  whole, 
it  would  appear  that  it  is  Israel,  whom  the  prophet 
has  in  mind  as  the  speakers  of  w.  1-6.  For,  besides 
the  fact  that  the  Old  Testament  knows  nothing  of  s 
bearing  by  Israel  of  the  sins  of  the  Gentiles,  it  is 
expressly  said  in  ver.  8,  that  the  sins  for  which  the 

*  Hitzig  (among  others)  held  that  it  is  the  prophets  who  are  tfa* 
ipealters  of  ver.  I,  and  that  the  voices  of  the  penitent  people  come  in 
only  with  ver.  2  or  ver.  3.  In  that  case  IJ^nV IDC  would  mean  what  wt 
htard/rom  God  (ilinDC'  is  elsewhere  used  for  the  prophetic  message) 
and  delivered  to  the  people.  This  interpretation  multiplies  the 
dramatis  persons,  but  does  not  materially  alter  the  meaning,  of  the 
prophecy.  It  merely  changes  part  of  the  penitent  people's  self- 
reproach  into  a  reproach  cast  on  them  by  their  prophets.  But  there  ia 
■o  raal  reaion  for  iatrodudnf  tb«  prophets  aa  the  speakor*  •/  *«r.  I. 
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Servant  was  stricken  were  the  sins  of  my  ptopk  ;  which 
people  must  be  the  same  as  the  speakers,  for  they  own 
in  w.  4-6  that  the  Servant  bore  their  sins.  For  these 
and  other  reasons  the  mass  of  Christian  critics  at  the 
present  day  are  probably  right  when  they  assume  that 
Israel  are  the  speakers  in  w.  1-6 ;  •  but  the  reader 
must  beware  of  allowing  his  attention  to  be  lost  in 
questions  of  that  kind.  The  art  of  the  poem  seems 
intentionally  to  leave  vague  the  national  relation  of  the 
speakers  to  the  Servant,  in  order  the  more  impressively 
to  bring  out  their  moral  attitude  towards  him.  There 
is  an  utter  disappearance  of  all  lines  of  separation 
between  Jew  and  Gentile, — both  in  the  first  strophe, 


*  For  the  ailment  that  it  b  Israel  who  speaks  here,  see  Hoff- 
mana  (SehriftbtuMis),  who  was  converted  from  the  other  view,  and 
Dillmano,  4th  ed.,  i'm  Uko.  A  very  ingenious  attempt  has  been  made  by 
Giescbvedit  (Btstragt  turjtsaia  Krilti,  1890,  p.  146  C),  in  favour  of  the 
interpretation  that  the  heathen  aretbe  speakem  His  reasons  are  these : 
I.  It  is  the  heathen  who  are  spoken  of  in  lii.  l3-lSi  and  a  change  to 
Israel  would  be  too  sudden.  Answer :  The  heathen  are  not  exclusively 
spoken  of  in  lii.  13-15;  but  if  they  were  a  change  in  the  next  verse 
to  Israel  would  not  be  more  rapid  than  some  already  made  by  the 
prophet.  2.  The  words  in  liii.  i  suit  the  heathen.  They  have  already 
received  the  news  of  the  exaltation  of  the  Servant,  which  in  lii.  15 
was  promised  them.  This  is  the  U'rUDDtf',  that  is  pwuis  ttw  kavtJHSt 
ktard.  «<o«ri  '^  '  pluperfect  of  the  subjunctive  mood:  Who  could 
or  who  wouiii  havt  btUnnd  this  news  of  the  exaltation  fw  havt  just 
htard,  ami  Ou  arm  oj  Jihovak  to  whom  bxu  1/  rtvtaltd  I  i,t^  it  was 
revealed  to  nobody.  Answer :  besides  the  precariousness  of  taking 
t^DMn  as  a  pluperfect  subjunctive,  this  interpretation  is  opposed  to 
the  general  effort  of  the  prophecy,  which  is  to  expose  unbehef  before 
the  exaltation,  not  after  iL  3.  To  get  rid  of  the  argument — that,  while 
the  speakers  own  that  the  Servant  bears  their  sins,  it  is  said  the 
Servant  was  stricken  for  the  sins  of  my  ptopU,  and  that  therefore  the 
speakers  must  be  the  same  as  "  my  people  " : — Giesebrecbt  would  utterly 
alter  the  reading  of  ver.  8  from  ID?  DU  1DV  OtTDD,  for  Ik*  tratugrtssion 
^wy  ptopk  CM*  Ou  %inki  to  kirn  to  Vl^  Q^PP,  for  tkar  ttroit  awl 


where,  although  Gentile  names  are  used,  Jews  may 
yet  be  meant  to  be  included,  and  in  the  rest  of  the 
poem, — as  if  the  writer  wished  us  to  feel  that  all  men 
stood  over  against  that  solitary  Servant  in  a  common 
indifference  to  his  suffering  and  a  common  conscience 
of  the  guilt  he  bears.  In  short,  it  is  no  historical  situa- 
tion, such  as  some  critics  seem  anxious  to  fasten  him 
down  upon,  that  the  prophet  reflects ;  but  a  certain 
moral  situation,  ideal  in  so  far  as  it  was  not  yet  realised, 
— the  state  of  the  quickened  human  conscience  over 
against  a  certain  Human  Suffering,  in  which,  having 
ignored  it  at  the  time,  that  conscience  now  realises  that 
the  purpose  of  God  was  at  work. 

In  vv.  2  and  3  the  penitent  speakers  give  us  the 
reasons  of  their  disregard  of  the  Servant  in  the  days 
of  his  suffering.  In  these  reasons  there  is  nothing 
peculiar  to  Israel,  and  no  special  experience  of  Jewish 
history  is  reflected  by  the  terms  in  which  they  are 
conveyed.  They  are  the  confession,  in  general  language, 
of  an  universal  human  habit, — the  habit  of  letting  the 
eye  cheat  the  heart  and  conscience,  of  allowing  the  aspect 
of  suffering  to  blind  us  to  its  meaning ;  of  forgetting  in 
our  sense  of  the  ugliness  and  helplessness  of  pain,  that 
it  has  a  motive,  a  future  and  a  God.  It  took  ages  to 
wean  mankind  from  those  native  feelings  of  aversion 
and  resentment,  which  caused  them  at  first  to  abandon 
or  destroy  their  sick.  And,  even  now,  scorn  for  the 
weak  and  incredulity  in  the  heroism  or  in  the 
profitableness  of  suffering  are  strong  in  the  best  of 
u*.  We  judge  by  looks ;  we  are  hurried  by  the  phy> 
sical  impression,  which  the  sufferer  makes  on  us,  or  by 
our  pride  that  we  are  not  as  he  is,  into  peremptory  and 
harsh  judgements  upon  him.  Every  day  we  allow  the 
dulness  of  poverty,  the  ugliness  of  disease,  the  no- 
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profitableness  of  misfortune,  the  ludicrousness  of  failure, 
to  keep  back  conscience  from  discovering  to  us  our 
share  of  responsibility  for  them,  and  to  repel  our  hearts 
from  that  sympathy  and  patience  with  them,  which 
along  with  conscience  would  assuredly  discover  to  us 
their  place  in  God's  Pro\'idence  and  their  special  sig- 
nificance for  ourseK-es.  It  is  this  original  sin  of  man, 
of  which  these  penitent  speakers  own  themselves 
guilty. 

But  no  one  is  ever  permitted  to  rest  with  a  phy«cal 
or  intellectual  impression  of  suffering.  The  race,  the 
individual,  has  always  been  forced  by  conscience  to  the 
task  of  finding  a  moral  reason  for  pain ;  and  nothing 
so  marks  man's  progress  as  the  successive  solutions  he 
has  attempted  to  this  problem.  The  speakers,  there- 
fore, proceed  in  the  next  part  of  their  confession, 
strophe  iii.,  to  tell  us  what  they  first  falsely  accounted 
the  moral  reason  of  the  Ser\'ant's  suffering  and  what 
they  afterwards  found  to  be  the  truth. 

III.  liiL  4-6.  The  earliest  and  most  common  moral 
judgement,  which  men  pass  upon  pain,  is  that  which  is 
implied  in  its  name — that  it  is  penaL  A  man  suffers 
because  God  is  angry  with  him  and  has  stricken  him. 
So  Job's  friends  judged  him,  and  so  these  speakers 
tell  us  they  had  at  first  judged  the  Servant  IVe  had 
accounted  hint  stricken,  smitten  of  God  and  afflicted, — 
stricken,  that  is,  with  a  plague  of  sickness,  as  Job  was, 
for  the  simile  of  the  sick  man  is  slill  kept  up ;  smitten 
of  God  and  degraded  or  humbled,  for  it  seemed  to  them 
that  God's  hand  was  in  the  Servant's  sickness,  to  punish 
and  disgrace  him  for  bis  own  sins.  But  now  they 
know  they  were  wrong.  The  hand  of  God  was  indeed 
upon  the  Ser^-ant,  and  the  reason  was  sin  ;  yet  the  sin 
theirs.     Surely  our  sicinesst 
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and  our  pains  he  took  as  his  burden.  He  was  pien 
iniquities  that  were  ours.  Me  was  crushed /or  criim 
were  ours.  Strictly  interpreted,  these  verses  mei 
more  than  that  the  Servant  was  involved  in  the  c 
quences  of  his  people's  sins.  The  verbs  bore  and 
his  burden  are  indeed  taken  by  some  to  mean  neces* 
removal  or  expiation  ;  but  in  themselves,  as  is 
from  their  application  to  Jeremiah,  Ezekiel,  am 
whole  of  the  generation  of  Exile,  they  mean  no 
than  implication  in  the  reproach  and  the  punisL 
of  the  people's  sins.*  Nevertheless,  as  we 
explained  in  a  note  below,  it  is  really  impossib 
separate  the  suffering  of  a  Servant,  who  has 
announced  as  practical  and  prosperous  in  his  si 
ing,  from  the  end  for  which  it  is  endured.  We  a 
separate   the  Servant's  bearing  of  the   people's 

*  VSffi  and  ?3D.  In  speaking  of  his  country's  woes,  Jeremiah 
says :  This  is  sickniss,  or  tny  sicktuss,  and  I  must  bear  it,  * 
^JKkf'KV  Ezekiel  (iv.  4)  is  commanded  to  lie  on  his  side,  and  ii 
symbolic  position  to  Uar  thi  iniquity  of  His  ptoplt,  DIW  tWH.  C 
the  Lamentations  (v.  7)  complains :  Ottr  fathers  have  amud  M 
not,  and  u/t  bear  (730)  their  im'quilies.  In  these  cases  the  meani 
both  «tiO  and  730  is  simply  to  feel  the  weight  of,  be  involve 
The  verbs  do  not  convey  the  sense  of  carrying  off  or  expiating. 
(till  it  had  been  said  of  the  Servant  that  in  his  suffering  be  woo! 
practical  and  prosper ;  so  that  when  we  now  hear  that  be  bear 
people'*  sins,  we  are  ready  to  understand  that  be  does  not  dc 
for  the  mere  sake  of  sharing  them,  but  for  a  practical  purpose,  n 
of  course,  can  only  be  their  removal.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
to  quarrel  with  the  interpretation  of  ver.  4,  that  the  Servant  c 
amoy  the  suffering  with  which  he  is  laden.  Matthew  maket 
interpretation  (viii.  17)  in  speaking  of  Christ's  healing.  I 
is  a  very  interesting  fact,  and  not  without  light  upon  (hf 
and  pUstic  way  in  which  the  New  Testament  quotes  from  the 
that  Matthew  has  ignored  the  original  and  literal  meaning  1 
quotation,  which  is  tliat  the  Servant  shared  the  sicknesses  1 
people :  a  sense  impossible  in  the  case  tat  which  the  ETangelia 
th«  words. 
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from  his  removal  of  it  And,  indeed,  this  practical  end 
of  his  passion  springs  forth,  past  all  doubt,  from  the 
rest  of  the  strophe,  which  declares  that  the  Servant's 
sufForings  are  not  only  vicarious  but  redemptive.  TTie 
discipline  of  our  peace  was  upon  him,  and  with  his  stripes 
we  are  healed.  Translators  agree  that  discipline  of  our 
peace  must  mean  discipline  which  procures  our  peace. 
The  peace,  the  healing,  is  ours,  in  consequence  of  the 
chastisement  and  the  scourging  that  was  his.  The 
next  verse  gives  us  the  obverse  and  complement  of 
the  same  thought  The  pain  was  his  in  consequence 
of  the  sin  that  was  ours.  All  we  like  sheep  had  gone 
astray,  and  the  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all, 
— literally  iniquity,  but  inclusive  of  its  guilt  and  con- 
sequences. Nothing  could  be  plainer  than  these  words. 
The  speakers  confess,  that  they  know  that  the  Servant's 
suffering  was  both  vicarious  and  redemptive.* 

But  how  did  they  get  this  knowledge  ?  They  do  not 
describe  any  special  means  by  which  it  came  to  them. 
They  state  this  high  and  novel  truth  simply  as  the  last 
step  in  a  process  of  their  consciousness.  At  first  they 
were  bewildered  by  the  Servant's  suffering ;  then  they 
thought  it  contemptible,  thus  passing  upon  it  an  intel- 
lectual judgement ;  then,  forced  to  seek  a  moral  reason 
for  it,  they  accounted  it  as  penal  and  due  to  the  Servant 
for  his  own  sins ;  then  they  recognised  that  its  penalty 
was  vicarious,  that  the  Servant  was  suffering  for  them  ; 

•  But  they  do  not  tell  us,  whether  they  were  totally  exempted  from 
lufiering  by  the  Servant's  pains,  or  whether  they  also  suffered  with 
him  the  consequence  of  their  misdeeds.  For  that  question  is  not  now 
present  to  their  minds.  Whether  they  also  suffer  or  not  (and  other 
chapters  in  the  prophecy  emphasize  the  people's  bearing  of  the 
consequences  of  their  misdeeds),  they  know  that  it  was  not  their 
own,  but  the  Servant's  suffering,  which  was  alone  the  factor  in  their 
redemption. 
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and  finally,  they  knew  that  it  was  redemptive,  the  n 
of  their  own   healing  and  peace.      This  is  a  oi 
climax,  a  logical  and  moral  progress  of  thought, 
last  two  steps  are  stated  simply  as  facts  of  expa 
following  on  other  facts.      Now  our  prophet  ui 
publishes  the  truths,  with  which  he  is  charged,  ai 
very  words  of  God,  introducing  them  with  a  sc 
and  authoritative  Thus  saith  Jehovah.     But  this  i 
and  supreme  truth  of  vicarious  and  redemptive  sufSj 
this  passion  and  virtue  which  crowns  the  Servant's  c 
is  introduced  to  us,  not  by  the  mouth  of  God,  bi 
the  lips  of  penitent  men;  not  as  an  oracle,  but 
confession  ;  not  as  the  commission  of  Divine  auth 
laid  beforehand  upon  the  Servant  like  his  other  di 
but  as  the  conviction  of  the  human  conscience  aftei 
Servant  has  been  lifted  up  before  it     In  short,  by 
unusual    turn  of  his  art,  the  prophet   seeks  to  t 
us,  that  vicarious  suffering  is  not  a  dogmatic,  bu 
experimental  truth.     The  substitution  of  the  Ser 
for  the  guilty  people,  and  the  redi^mptive  force  of 
substitution,  are  no  arbitrary  doctrine,  for  which 
requires  from  man  a  mere  intellectual  assent ; 
are  no  such  formal  institution  of  religion  as  nu 
indolence  and    superstition   delight   to   have  prep 
for  their  mechanical  adherence  :  but  substitutive  su 
ing  is  a  great  living  fact  of  human  experience,  w 
outward  features  are  not  more  evident  to  men's 
than  its  inner  meaning  is  appreciable  by  their 
science,  and  of  irresistible  effect  upon  their  whole  n 
nature. 

Is  this  lesson  of  our  prophet's  art  not  needed  ? 
have  always  been  apt  to  think  of  vicarious  suffe 
and  of  its  function    in    their  salvation,   as   somel 
above  and  apart  from  their  moral  nature,  with  a  i 
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known  only  to  God  and  not  calculable  in  the  terms  of 
conscience  or  of  man's  moral  expcnence;  nay,  rather 
as  something  that  conflicts  v\\\\  man's  idtas  of  moraUty 
and  justice.  Whereas  both  the  fact  and  the  virtue  of 
vicarious  suficrirsg  come  upon  us  all,  as  these  speakers 
describe  the  vicarious  sufferings  of  the  Servant  to  ha\-c 
come  upon  them,  as  a  part  of  inevitable  experience.  If 
it  be  natural,  as  we  saw,  for  men  to  be  bewildered  by 
the  first  sight  of  suffering,  to  scorn  it  as  futile  and  to 
count  it  the  &ult  of  the  sufferer  himself,  it  is  equally 
natural  and  inevitable  that  these  first  and  hasty  theories 
should  be  dispelled  by  the  longer  experience  of  life  and 
the  more  thorough  working  of  conscience.  The  stricken 
are  not  always  bearing  their  own  sin.  "Suffering  is 
the  minister  of  justice.  This  is  true  in  part,  yet  it 
also  is  inadequate  to  explain  the  facts.  Of  all  the 
sorrow  which  befalls  humanity,  how  small  a  part  falls 
upon  the  specially  guilty;  how  much  seems  rather  to 
seek  out  the  good  t  We  might  almost  ask  whether  it 
is  not  weakness  rather  than  wrc>ng  that  is  punished 
in  this  world."*  In  every  nation,  in  every  family, 
the  imiocent  suffer  for  the  guilty.  Vicarious  suffer- 
ing is  not  arbitrary  or  accidental ;  it  comes  with  our 
growth ;  it  is  of  the  very  nature  of  things.  It  is 
that  part  of  the  Service  of  Man,  to  which  we  are  all 
bom,  and  of  the  reahty  of  which  we  daily  grow  more 
aware. 

But  even  more  than  its  necessity  life  teaches  us 
its  virtue.  Vicarious  suffering  is  not  a  curse.  It  is 
Service — Service  for  God.  It  proves  a  power  where 
every  other  moral  force  has  failed.  By  it  men  are  re- 
deemed, on  whom  justice  and  their  proper  punishment 
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have  been  able  to  effect  nothing.  Why  this  i 
be  is  very  intelligible.  We  are  not  so  capal 
measuring  the  physical  or  moral  results  of  our  a 
upon  our  own  characters  or  in  our  own  fortui 
we  are  upon  the  lives  of  others ;  nor  do  we  so  ai 
to  the  guilt  and  hcinousness  of  our  sin  as  wl 
reaches  and  implicates  lives,  which  were  not  pa 
with  us  in  it  Moreover,  while  a  man's  punishn 
apt  to  give  him  an  excuse  for  saying,  I  have  ex] 
my  sin  myself,  and  so  to  leave  him  self-satisfie< 
with  nothing  for  which  to  be  grateful  or  obliget 
higher  will ;  or  while  it  may  make  him  reckle 
plunge  him  into  despair ;  so,  on  the  contrary,  wh 
recognises  that  others  feel  the  pain  of  his  sin  and 
come  under  its  weight,  then  shame  is  quickly 
within  him,  and  pity  and  every  other  passion  ths 
melt  a  hard  heart.  If,  moreover,  the  others  who 
his  sin  do  so  voluntarily  and  for  love's  sake,  then 
quickly  on  the  back  of  shame  and  pity  does  gra( 
rise,  and  the  sense  of  debt  and  of  constraint  to 
will  1  For  all  these  very  intelligible  reasons,  vica 
suffering  has  been  a  powerful  redemptive  force  i 
experience  of  the  race.  Both  the  fact  of  its  benefii 
and  the  moral  reasons  for  this  are  clear  enough  I 
us  above  a  question,  which  sometimes  gives  tn 
regarding  it, — the  question  of  its  justice.  Such  a  < 
tion  is  futile  about  any  service  for  man,  which  sua 
as  this  does  where  all  others  have  failed,  and  v 
proves  itself  so  much  in  harmony  with  man's  i 
nature.  But  the  last  shred  of  objection  to  the  jii 
of  vicarious  suffering  is  surely  removed  when 
sufferer  is  voluntary  as  well  as  vicarious.  Ani 
truth,  human  experience  feels  that  it  has  foun 
highest  aad   its   holiest   fact  in   the  love  that,  | 
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ionocent  itself,  stoops  to  bear  its  fellows'  sins, — not 
only  the  anxiety  and  reproach  of  them,  but  even  the 
cost  and  the  curse  of  them.  Greater  love  hath  no  man 
than  this,  that  a  man  lay  down  his  Hfe  for  his  friends; 
and  greater  Service  can  no  man  do  to  man,  than  to 
serve  them  in  this  way. 

Now  in  this  universal  human  experience  of  the 
inevitableness  and  the  virtue  of  vicarious  suffering, 
Israel  bad  been  deeply  baptized.  The  nation  had 
been  served  by  suffering  in  all  the  ways  we  have  just 
described.  Beginning  with  the  belief  that  all  righteous- 
ness prospered,  Israel  had  come  to  see  the  righteous 
afflicted  in  her  midst ;  the  best  Israelites  had  set 
their  minds  to  the  problem,  and  learned  to  believe,  at 
least,  that  such  affliction  was  of  God's  will, — part  of 
His  Providence,  and  not  an  interruption  to  it  Israel, 
too,  knew  the  moral  solidarity  of  a  people  :  that  citizens 
share  each  other's  sorrows,  and  that  one  generation 
rolls  over  its  guilt  upon  the  next  Frequently  had  the 
whole  nation  been  spared  for  a  pious  remnant's  sake ; 
and  in  the  Exile,  while  all  the  people  were  formally 
afflicted  by  God,  it  was  but  a  portion  of  them  whose 
conscience  was  quick  to  the  meaning  of  the  chastise- 
ment, and  of  them  alone,  in  their  submissive  and 
intelligent  sufferance  of  the  Lord's  wrath,  could  the 
opening  gospel  of  the  prophecy  be  spoken,  that  they 
had  accomplished  thetr  warfare,  and  had  received  of  the 
Lorcts  hand  double  for  all  their  sins.  But  still  more 
vivid  than  these  collective  substitutes  for  the  people 
were  the  individuals,  who,  at  different  points  in  Israel's 
history,  had  stood  forth  and  taken  up  as  their  own  the 
nation's  conscience  and  stooped  to  bear  the  nation's 
curse.  Far  away  back,  a  Moses  had  offered  himself  for 
destruction,  if  for  his  sake  God  would  spare  his  sinful 
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and  thoughtlf-ss  countrjTnen. 
it  is  remembered  that, 


In  a  psalm  of  the  E 

i 


He  said,  that  He  would  destroy  them, 

Had  not  Moses  His  chosen  stood  be/or*  Him  M 

breach,  ^| 

To  turn  away  His  wrath,  lest  He  should  destroy.'^^ 

And  Jeremiah,  not  by  a  single  heroic  resolve,  bu 
the  slow  agony  and  martyrdom  of  a  long  life,  had  ti 
Jerusalem's  sin  upon  his  own  heart,  had  felt  bin 
forsaken  of  God,  and  had  voluntarily  shared  -his  c 
doom,  while  his  generation,  unconscious  of  their  ( 
and  blind  to  their  fate,  despised  him  and  esteemed 
not  And  Ezekiel,  who  is  Jeremiah's  far-off  reflecl 
who  could  only  do  in  symbol  what  Jeremiah  di( 
reality,  was  commanded  to  lie  on  his  side  for  days^ 
so  bear  the  gia'lt  of  his  people. f 

But  in  Israel's  experience  it  was  not  only  the  hir 
Servant  who  served  the  nation  by  suffering,  for 
Himself  had  come  down  to  cany  His  distressed 
accursed  people,  and  to  load  Himsel/  with  them. 
prophet  uses  the  same  two  verbs  of  Jehovah  as 
used  of  the  Servant.}     Like  the  Servant,  too,  God 
afflicted  in   all  their  affliction;  and    His  love   tow; 
them  was  expended   in   passion  and  agony  for  t 
sins.     Vicarious  suffering  was  not  only  human,  it 
Divine. 

Was  it  very  wonderful  that  a  people  with  sue] 

*  Psalm  ctn.  33 ;  c/.  aUo  ver.  3a,  where  the  other  side  «l 
Bolidarily  between  Moses  and  the  people  comes  ouL  Thty  mni 
Him  also  at  l/u  wattrs  of  Stri/t,  30  that  it  umU  iU  with  Momafm 
taJkta  .  .  .  h4  ipaht  tmadviudty  wUk  hi*  Upt, 

t  See  p.  352. 

I  ba.  zlvi  3, 4.    See  pp.  179,  180  of  tUa  rolnia*. 
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experience,  and  with  such  examples,  both  human  and 
Divine,  should  at  last  be  led  to  the  thought  of  One 
Sufferer,  who  would  exhibit  in  Himself  all  the  meaning, 
and  procure  for  His  people  all  the  virtue,  of  that 
vicarious  reproach  and  sorrow,  which  a  long  line  of 
their  martyrs  had  illustrated,  and  which  God  had 
revealed  as  the  passion  of  His  own  love  ?  If  they  had 
had  every  example  that  could  fit  them  to  understand 
the  power  of  such  a  sufferer,  they  had  also  every 
reason  to  feel  their  need  of  Him.  For  the  Exile  had 
not  healed  the  nation ;  it  had  been  for  the  most  of 
them  an  illustration  of  that  einl  effect  of  punishment  to 
which  we  alluded  above.  Penal  servitude  in  Babylon 
had  but  hardened  IsraeL  God  poured  on  him  the  fury 
of  anger,  and  the  strength  of  batUe :  it  set  him  on  jirt 
round  about,  yet  he  knew  not;  and  it  burned  him,  yet  he 
laid  it  not  to  heatl*  What  the  Exile,  then,  had  failed 
to  do,  when  it  brought  upon  the  p<:ople  their  own  sins, 
the  Servant,  taking  these  sins  upon  himself,  would 
surely  effect  The  people,  whom  the  Exile  had  only 
hardened,  his  vicarious  suffering  should  strike  into 
penitence  and  lift  to  peace. 

IV.  Ch.  liii.  7-9.  It  is  probable  that  with  ver.  6  the 
penitent  people  have  ceased  speaking,  and  that  the 
parable  is  now  taken  up  by  the  prophet  himsell  The 
voice  of  God,  which  uttered  the  Erst  strophe,  does  not 
seem  to  resume  till  ver.  II. 

If  strophe  iiL  confessed  that  it  was  for  the  people's 
sins  the  Servant  suffered,  strophe  iv.  declares  that  he 
himself  was  sinless,  and  yet  silently  submitted  to  all 
which  injustice  laid  upon  him. 

Now  Silence  under  Suffering  is  a  strange  thing  in  the 
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Old  Testament — a  thing  absolutely  new.  No  other  0 
Testament  p>ersonage  could  stay  dumb  under  pain,  b 
immediately  broke  into  one  of  two  voices, — voice 
guilt  or  voice  of  doubt.  In  the  Old  Testament  tl 
sufferer  is  always  either  confessing  his  guilt  to  God,  ( 
when  he  feels  no  guilt,  challenging  God  in  argumei 
David,  Hezekiah,  Jeremiah,  Job,  and  the  namele 
martyred  and  moribund  of  the  Psalms,  all  strive  and  a 
loud  under  pain.  Why  was  this  Servant  the  uniqi 
and  solitary  instance  of  silence  under  suffering  ?  B 
cause  he  had  a  secret  which  they  had  not.  It  had  be< 
said  of  him  :  My  Seruant  shall  deal  wisely  or  inUUigenU 
shall  know  what  he  is  about  He  had  no  guilt  of  li 
own,  no  doubts  of  his  God.  But  he  was  conscious  of  tl 
end  God  had  in  his  pain,  an  end  not  to  be  served  in  ai 
other  way,  and  with  all  his  heart  he  had  given  hims< 
to  it  It  was  not  punishment  he  was  enduring ;  it  w 
not  the  throes  of  the  birth  into  higher  experienc 
which  he  was  feeling:  it  was  a  Service  he  was  pc 
forming, — a  service  laid  on  him  by  God,  a  service  fi 
man's  redemption,  a  service  sure  of  results  and  of  glor 
Therefore  as  a  lamb  to  the  slaughter  is  led,  and  as 
sheep  before  her  shearers  is  dumb,  he  opened  not  / 
mouth. 

The  next  two  verses  (8,  9)  describe  how  the  Servani 
Passion  was  fulHlled.  The  figure  of  a  sick  man  w 
changed  in  ver.  5  to  that  of  a  punished  one,  and  tl 
punishment  we  now  see  carried  on  to  death.  The  tt 
verses  are  difiicult,  the  readings  and  renderings  of  mc 
of  the  \Cords  being  very  various.  But  the  sense  is  dci 
The  Servant's  death  was  accomplished,  not  on  some  { 
hill  top  by  a  stroke  out  of  heaven,  but  in  the  forms 
human  law  and  by  men's  hands.  It  was  a  judic 
murder.    By  tyranny  and  by  judgement, — that  ia,  bjr 
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forced  and  tyrannous  judgement, — ht  teas  taken.  To  this 
abuse  of  law  the  next  verse  adds  the  indifference  of  public 
opinion  :  and  as  for  his  contemporaries,  who  of  them  re- 
fUcled  that  he  was  cut  off  from,  or  cut  down  in,  the  land  of 
titelsi'ing, — that  in  spite  of  the  form  of  law  that  condemned 
him  he  was  a  murdered  man, — that^r  the  transgression 
of  my  people  the  stroke  was  hist  So,  having  conceived 
him  to  have  been  lawfully  put  to  death,  they  consistently 
gave  him  a  convict's  grave :  they  made  his  grave  with  the 
wicked,  and  he  was  with  the  felon  in  his  death,  though 
— and  on  this  the  strophe  emphatically  ends — he  was  an 
innocent  man,  he  had  done  no  harm,  neither  was  guile 
in  his  mouth. 

Premature  sickness  and  the  miscarriage  of  justice, — 
these  to  Orientals  are  the  two  outstanding  misfortunes 
of  the  individual's  life.  Take  the  Psalter,  set  aside  its 
complaints  of  the  horrors  of  war  and  of  invasion,  and 
you  will  find  almost  all  the  rest  of  its  sighs  rising  either 
from  sickness  or  from  the  sense  of  injustice.  These 
were  the  classic  forms  of  individual  suffering  in  the  age 
and  civilisation  to  which  our  prophet  belonged,  and  it 
was  natural,  therefore,  that  when  he  was  describing  an 
Ideal  or  Representative  Sufferer,  he  should  fill  in  his 
picture  with  both  of  them.  If  we  remember  this,"  we 
shall  feel  no  incongruity  in  the  sudden  change  of  the 
hero  from  a  sick  man  to  a  convict,  and  back  again  in 


*  U  we  remember  this  we  (hall  also  fed  more  reason  than  erer 
against  perceiving  the  Nation,  or  any  aspect  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
Sufferer  of  ch.  UiL  For  he  sudeia,  as  the  individual  sufiert,  sickness 
and  legal  wrong,  Tyranls  do  not  put  whole  nations  through  a  form 
of  law  and  judgement.  Of  course,  it  is  open  to  those,  who  boM  that 
the  Servant  is  still  an  aspect  of  the  Nation,  to  reply,  that  all  this  is 
simply  evidence  of  how  tar  the  prophet  has  pushed  his  personification. 
A  whole  nation  has  been  called  'lb*  Sick  Mas'  «na  ia  Mr 
prossk  dmj*.    But  le*  ppw  a6&-76w 
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ver.  lO  from  a  convict  to  a  sick  man.  Nor,  if  wc ; 
ber  this,  shall  we  feel  disposed  to  listen  to  those  ini 
preters,  who  hold  that  the  basis  of  this  prophecy  ^ 
the  account  of  an  actual  historical  raartjrrdom.  I 
such  been  the  case  the  prophet  would  surely  have  1 
throughout  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  fomu 
suffering.  His  sufferer  would  have  been  either  a  k 
or  a  convict,  but  hardly  both.  No  doubt  the  detail 
w.  8  and  9  are  so  realistic  that  they  might  well  be 
features  of  an  actual  miscarriage  of  justice ;  but  the  I 
happened  too  frequently  in  the  Ancient  East  for  a 
verses  to  be  necessarily  any  one  man's  portrait  F 
verted  justice  was  the  curse  of  the  individual's  life 
perverted  justice  and  that  stolid,  fatalistic  apathy 
Oriental  public  opinion,  which  would  probably  reg 
such  a  sufferer  as  suffering  for  his  sins  the  just  ven 
ance  of  heaven,  though  the  minister  of  this  vengea; 
was  a  tyrant  and  its  means  were  perjury  and  mure 
Who  of  his  generation  reflected  that  for  the  transgress 
of  my  people  the  stroke  was  on  him  I 

V.  Ch.  liii.  10-12.  We  have  heard  the  awful  trage 
The  innocent  Servant  was  put  to  a  violent  and  preu 
ture  death.  Public  apathy  closed  over  him  and  I 
unmarked  earth  of  a  felon's  grave.  It  is  so  uttet 
perversion  of  justice,  so  signal  a  triumph  of  wrong  o 
right,  so  final  a  disappearance  into  oblivion  of  the  fair 
life  that  ever  lived,  that  men  might  be  tempted  to  s 
God  has  forsaken  His  own.  On  the  contrary- 
strophe  v.  begins — God's  own  will  and  pleasure  hi 
been  in  this  tragedy  :  Yet  it  pleased  the  LORD  to  bn 
him.  The  line  as  it  thus  stands  in  our  English  verai 
has  a  grim,  repulsive  sound.  But  the  Hebrew  word  1 
no  necessary  meaning  of  pleasure  or  enjoyment.  AI 
^JSk  says  is,  God  so  willed  it.     His  purpose  was  in  t 
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tragedy.  Deus  \-ult  I  It  is  the  one  message  which 
can  render  any  pain  tolerable  or  light  up  with  meaning 
a  mystery  so  cruel  as  this :  The  LORD  Himself  kad 
purposed  to  bruise  His  Servant,  the  LORD  Himself 
kad  laid  on  kirn  sickness  (the  figure  of  disease  is 
resumed). 

God's  purpose  in  putting  the  Servant  to  death  is 
explained  in  the  rest  of  the  verse.  It  was  in  order  that 
tkrough  his  soul  making  a  guilt-offering,  ke  might  see  a 
seed,  prolong  kis  days,  and  tkat  tke  pleasure  of  the  Lord 
might  prosper  try  his  hand. 

What  is  a  guilt-offering  ?  The  term  originally  meant 
guilt,  and  is  so  used  by  a  prophet  contemporary  to  our 
own.*  In  the  legislation,  however,  both  in  the  Penta- 
teuch and  in  Ezekiel,  it  is  applied  to  legal  and  sacrificial 
forms  of  restitution  or  reparation  for  guSt.  It  is  only 
named  in  Ezekiel  along  with  other  sacrifices.!  Both 
Numbers  and  Leviticus  define  it,  but  define  it  differently. 
In  Numbers  (v.  7,  8)  it  is  the  payment,  which  a  tran»- 
gressor  has  to  make  to  the  human  person  offended,  of  the 
amount  to  which  he  has  harmed  that  person's  property  : 
it  is  what  we  call  damages.  But  in  Leviticus  it  is  the 
ram,  exacted  over  and  above  damages  to  the  injured 
party  (v.  14-16;  vL  1-7),  or  in  cases  where  no  damages 
were  asked  for  (v.  17-19),  by  the  priest,  the  representa- 
tive of  God,  for  satisfaction  to  His  law ;  and  it  was 
required  even  where  the  offender  had  been  an  unwitting 
one.  By  this  guilt-offering  the  priest  made  atonement  for 
the  sinner  and  he  was /orgiien.  It  was  for  this  purpose 
of  reparation  to  the  Deity  that  the  plagued  Philistines 
sent  a  guilt-offering  back  with  the  ark  of  Jehovah, 
which  they  had  stolen.}     But  there  is  another  historical 
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passage,  which  though  the  term  guilt-offering  i 
used  in  it,  admirably  illustrates  the  idea.*  A  fatn 
David's  time  was  revealed  to  be  due  to  the  mur 
certain  Gibeonites  by  the  house  of  Saul.  David 
the  Gibeonites  what  reparation  he  could  make, 
said  it  was  not  a  matter  of  damages.  But  both  \ 
felt  that  before  the  law  of  God  could  be  satisfic( 
the  land  relieved  of  its  curse,  some  atonemenl, 
guilt-offering,  must  be  made  to  the  Divine  Law.  ] 
a  wild  kind  of  satisfaction  that  was  paid.  Seva 
of  Saul's  house  were  hung  up  before  the  Lo 
Gibeon.  But  the  instinct,  though  satisfied  in  so 
derous  a  fashion,  was  a  true  and  a  grand  instil 
the  conscience  of  a  law  above  all  human  laws  and  i 
to  which  homage  must  be  paid  before  the  sinner 
coine  into  true  relations  with  God,  or  the  Divine 
be  lifted  off. 

It  is  in  this  sense  that  the  word  is  used  of  the  Sc 
of  Jehovah,  the  Ideal,  Representative  Sufferer.  Inn 
as  he  is,  he  gives  his  life  as  satisfaction  to  the  E 
law  for  the  guilt  of  his  people.  His  death  wi 
mere  martyrdom  or  miscarriage  of  human  justic 
God's  intent  and  purpose,  but  also  by  its  own  volu 
offering,  it  was  an  expiatory  sacrifice.f  By  his  ( 
tke  Servant  did  homage  to  the  law  of  God. 
dying  for   it   He  made  men   feel  that  the    sup 


oaybelll! 


*  Cf.  WeUhausen's  ProUgomtna,  ch.  U,  a. 

\  There  is  no  excgete  but  agrees  to  this.  There  may  t 
of  opinion  about  the  syntax, — wlietlier  the  verse  should  run, 
ThoH  maktst  hia  soul  guilt,  or  o  guilt-offtring ;  or,  though  h 
maki  a  guilt-offiring ;  or  (reading  OV  for  DXSTI},  whiU  ht 
hit  soul  a  guiii-ijffiring, — but  all  agree  lo  (be  (act  that  by  him 
by  God  the  Servant'a  liia  >■  offered  an  expiation  (or  nia,  •  i 
la  tU  Uw  of  God. 
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end  of  man  was  to  own  that  law  and  be  in  a  right 
relation  to  it,  and  that  the  supreme  service  was  to  help 
others  to  a  right  relation.  As  it  is  said  a  little  farther 
down,  My  Servant,  righteous  himself,  tvins  righteousmss 
for  many,  and  makes  their  iniquities  his  load. 

It  surely  cannot  be  difficult  for  any  one,  who  knows 
what  sin  is,  and  what  a  part  vicarious  suffering  plays 
both  in  the  bearing  of  the  sin  and  in  the  redemption  of 
the  sinner,  to  perceive  that  at  this  point  the  Servant's 
service  for  God  and  man  reaches  its  crown.  Compare 
his  death  and  its  sad  meaning,  with  the  brilliant  ener- 
gies of  his  earlier  career.  It  is  a  heavy  and  an  honour- 
able thing  to  come  from  God  to  men,  laden  with  God's 
truth  for  your  charge  and  responsibility ;  but  it  is  a  far 
heavier  to  stoop  and  take  upon  your  heart  as  your 
business  and  burden  men's  sufiering  and  sin.  It  is  a 
needful  and  a  lovely  thing  to  assist  the  feeble  aspira- 
tions of  men,  to  put  yourself  on  the  side  of  whatever 
in  them  is  upward  and  living, — to  be  the  shelter,  as  the 
Servant  was,  of  the  bruised  reed  and  the  fading  wick; 
but  it  is  more  indispensable,  and  it  is  infinitely  heavier, 
to  seek  to  lift  the  deadness  of  men,  to  take  their  guilt 
upon  your  heart,  to  attempt  to  rouse  them  to  it,  to 
attempt  to  deHver  them  from  it.  It  is  a  useful  and  a 
glorioos  thing  to  establish  order  and  justice  among  men, 
to  create  a  social  conscience,  to  inspire  the  exercise 
of  love  and  the  habits  of  service,  and  this  the  Servant 
did  when  he  set  Law  on  the  Earth,  and  the  Isles  waited  for 
his  teaching;  but  after  all  man's  supreme  and  controlling 
relation  is  his  relation  to  God,  and  to  this  their  right' 
eousness  the  Servant  restored  guilty  men  by  his  death. 

And  so  it  was  at  this  point,  according  to  our  prophecy, 
that  the  Servant,  though  brought  so  low,  was  nearest  his 
exaltation :  though  in  death,  yet  nearest  life,  nearest  the 
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highest  kind  of  life,  the  seeing  of  a  seed,  the  fine 
himself  in  others ;  though  despised,  rejected  ai 
gotten  of  men,  most  certain  of  finding  a  place  amc 
great  and  notable  forces  of  life, — therefore  do  I 
him  a  share  with  the  great,  and  the  spoil  he  shall  shx 
the  strong.  Not  because  as  a  prophet  he  was  a 
sword  in  the  hand  of  the  Lord,  or  a  light  flash 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  but  in  that — as  the  pn 
concludes,  and  it  is  the  prophet's  last  and  t 
word  concerning  him — in  that  he  bare  the  sm 
many,  and  interposed  for  the  transgressors. 


thjP 


We  have  seen  that  the  most  striidng  t\ 
this  prophecy  is  the  spectral  appearance  of  the  S« 
He  haunts,  rather  than  is  present  in,  the  ct 
We  hear  of  him,  but  he  himself  does  not 
We  see  faces  that  he  startles,  lips  that  the  si| 
him  shuts,  lips  that  the  memory  of  him,  after  h 
passed  in  silence,  opens  to  bitter  confession  ol 
lect  and  misunderstanding ;  but  himself  we  sei 
His  aspect  and  his  bearing,  his  work  for  Got 
his  influence  on  men,  are  shown  to  us,  throug 
recollection  and  conscience  of  the  speakers,  with  a 
ness  and  a  truth  that  draw  the  consciences  of  a: 
hear  into  the  current  of  the  confession,  and  tak 
hearts  captive.  But  when  we  ask.  Who  was  he  i 
What  was  his  name  among  men  ?  Where  shj 
find  himself?  Has  he  come,  or  do  you  still  loc 
him  ? — neither  the  speakers,  whose  conscience 
smote,  nor  God,  whose  chief  purpose  he  was,  gi 
here  any  answer.  In  some  verses  he  and  his 
seem  already  to  have  happened  upon  earth,  but 
we  are  made  to  feel  that  he  is  still  future  to  the  pr 
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and  that  the  voices,  which  the  prophet  quotes  as 
speaking  of  having  seen  him  and  found  him  to  be 
the  Saviour,  are  voices  of  a  day  not  yet  bom,  while 
the  prophet  writes. 

But  about  five  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  this 
prophecy'  was  written,  a  Man  came  forward  among  the 
sons  of  men, — among  this  very  nation  from  whom  the 
prophecy  had  arisen ;  and  in  every  essential  of  con- 
sciousness and  of  experience  He  was  the  counterpart, 
embodiment  and  fulfilment  of  this  Suffering  Servant 
and  his  Sertnce.  Jesus  Christ  answers  the  questions, 
which  the  prophecy  raises  and  leaves  unanswered.  In 
the  prophecy  we  see  one,  who  is  only  a  spectre,  a  dream, 
a  conscience  without  a  voice,  without  a  name,  without  a 
place  in  history.  But  in  Jesus  Christ  of  Nazareth  the 
dream  becomes  a  reality ;  He,  whom  we  have  seen  in 
this  chapter  only  as  the  purpose  of  God,  only  through 
the  eyes  and  consciences  of  a  generation  yet  unborn, — 
He  comes  forward  in  flesh  and  bleed ;  He  speaks,  He 
cxfdains  Himself,  He  accomplishes  almost  to  the  last 
detail  the  work,  the  patience  and  the  death  that  are  here 
described  as  Ideal  and  Representative. 

The  corresfwndence  of  details  between  Christ's  Ufe 
and  this  prophecy,  published  five  hundred  and  fifty 
years  before  He  came,  is  striking ;  if  we  encountered 
it  for  the  first  time,  it  would  be  more  than  striking,  it 
would  be  staggering.  But  do  not  let  us  do  what  so 
many  ha\-e  done — so  fondly  exaggerate  it  as  to  lose 
in  the  details  of  eztenial  resemblance  the  moral  and 
spiritual  identity. 

For  the  externa]  correspondence  between  this  pro- 
phecy and  the  Ufe  of  Jesus  Christ  is  by  no  means  perfect. 
Every  wound  that  is  set  down  in  the  fifty-third  of 
Isaiah  was  not  reproduced  or  fulfilled  in  the  sufferings 
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of  Jesus.  For  instance,  Christ  was  not  the  sick,  pTa| 
stricken  man,  whom  the  Servant  is  at  first  represei 
to  be.  The  English  translators  have  masked  the  lepi 
figure,  that  stands  out  so  clearly  in  the  original  Hcbi 
— for  acquainted  with  grief,  bearing  our  griefs,  put 
to  grief,  we  should  in  each  case  read  sickness.  1 
Christ  was  no  Job.  As  Matthew  points  out,  the  < 
way  He  could  be  said  to  bear  our  sicknesses  and  to  a 
our  pains  was  by  healing  them,  not  by  sharing  thea 

And  again,  exactly  as  the  judicial  murder  of  the  ! 
vant,  and  the  entire  absence  from  his  contemporarie 
any  idea  that  he  suffered  a  vicarious  death,  suit  the  « 
of  Christ,  the  next  stage  in  the  Servant's  fate  was 
true  of  the  Victim  of  Pilate  and  the  Pharisees.  Chfi 
grave  was  not  with  the  wicked.  He  suffered  as  a  fi 
without  the  walls  on  the  common  place  of  execution, 
friends  received  the  body  and  gave  it  an  honoun 
burial  in  a  friend's  grave.  Or  take  the  clause,  with 
rich  in  his  death.  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  won 
really  rich,  and  ought  not  to  be  a  closer  synonyn 
wicked  in  the  previous  clause ;  but  if  it  be  rick,  il 
simply  another  name  for  the  wicked,  who  in  the  East 
cases  of  miscarried  justice,  are  so  often  coupled  with 
evildoers.  It  cannot  possibly  denote  such  a  man 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  ;  nor,  is  it  to  be  observed,  do 
Evangelists  in  describing  Christ's  burial  in  that  rich  i 
pious  man's  tomb  take  any  notice  of  this  line  about 
Suffering  Servant 

But  the  absence  of  a  complete  incidental  correspoi 
ence  only  renders  more  striking  the  moral  and  spirit 
correspondence,    the    essential    likeness    between 
Service  set  forth  in  ch.  liii.  and  the  work  of  our  Lort 

The  speakers  of  ch.  liii.  set  the  Servant  over  agai 
themielves,  and  in  solitariness  of  character  and  ofiE 
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Tbey  count  him  alone  sinless  where  all  they  have 
sinned,  and  him  alone  the  agent  of  salvation  and 
healing  where  their  whole  duty  is  to  look  on  and 
believe.  But  this  is  precisely  the  relation  which 
Christ  assumed  between  Himself  and  the  nation.  He 
was  on  one  side,  all  they  on  the  other.  Against  their 
strong  effort  to  make  Him  the  First  among  them,  it  was, 
as  we  have  said  before,  the  constant  aim  of  our  Lord 
to  assert  and  to  explain  Himself  as  The  Only. 

And  this  Onlyness  was  to  be  realised  in  suffering. 
He  said,  /  must  suffer;  or  again,  It  behoves  the  Christ  to 
suffer.  Suffering  is  the  experience  in  which  men  feel 
their  oneness  with  their  kind.  Christ,  too,  by  suffering 
felt  His  oneness  w^ith  men ;  but  largely  in  order  to 
assert  a  singularity  beyond.  Through  suffering  He 
became  like  unto  men,  but  only  that  He  might  effect 
through  suffering  a  lonely  and  a  singular  service  for 
them.  For  though  He  suffered  in  all  points  as  men  did, 
yet  He  shared  none  of  their  universal  feelings  about 
suffering.  Pain  never  drew  from  Him  either  of  those  two 
voices  of  guilt  or  of  doubt.  Pain  never  reminded  Christ 
of  His  own  past,  nor  made  Him  question  God. 

Nor  did  He  seek  pain  for  any  end  in  itself.  There 
have  been  men  who  have  done  so ;  fanatics  who  have 
gloried  in  pain ;  superstitious  minds  that  have  fancied 
it  to  be  meritorious ;  men  whose  wounds  have  been 
as  mouths  to  feed  their  pride,  or  to  publish  their  fidelity 
to  their  cause.  But  our  Lord  shrank  from  pain  ;  if  it 
had  been  possible  He  would  have  willed  not  to  bear  it: 
Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour;  Father,  if  it  be  Thy  will, 
Ut  this  cup  pass  from  Me.  And  when  He  submitted  and 
was  under  the  agcny,  it  was  not  in  the  fteling  of  it,  uor 
in  the  impression  it  made  on  others,  nor  in  the  mannei 
in  which  it  drew  men's  hearts  to  Him,  nor  in  the  seal 
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it  set  on  the  truth,  but  in  something  beyond  it,  that  He 
found  His  end  and  satisfaction.  Jesus  looked  out  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul  and  was  satisfied. 

For,  firstly,  He  knew  His  pain  to  be  God's  will  for  an 
and  outside  Himself, — /  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptized 
with,  and  how  am  I  straitened  till  it  be  accomplished : 
Father,  save  Me  from  this  hour,  yet  for  this  cause  came  I 
to  this  hour :  Father,  Thy  will  be  done, — and  all  oppor- 
tunities to  escape  as  temptations. 

And,  secondly,  like  the  Servant,  Jesus  dealt  prudenHy, 
had  insight.  The  will  of  God  in  His  suffering  was  no 
mystery  to  Him.  He  understood  from  the  first  why 
He  was  to  suffer.* 

The  reasons  He  gave  were  the  same  two  and  in 
the  same  order  as  are  given  by  our  prophet  for  the 
sufferings  of  the  Servant, — first,  that  fidelity  to  God's 
truth  could  bring  with  it  no  other  fate  in  Israel ;  f  then 
that  His  death  was  necessary  for  the  sins  of  men,  and 
as  men's  ransom  from  sin.  In  giving  the  first  of  these 
reasons  for  His  death,  Christ  likened  Himself  to  the 
prophets  who  had  gone  before  Him  in  Jerusalem  ;  but 
in  the  second  He  matched  Himself  with  no  other,  and 
no  other  has  ever  been  known  in  this  to  match  himself 
with  Jesus. 

When  men,  then,  stand  up  and  tell  us  that  Christ 
suffered  only  for  the  sake  of  sympathy  with  His  kind,  or 
only  for  loyalty  to  the  truth,  we  have  to  tell  them  that 
this  was  not  the  whole  of  Christ's  own  consciousness, 
this  was  not  the  whole  of  Christ's  own  explanation. 
Suffering,  which  leads  men  into  the  sense  of  oneness 
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•  Cf.  BaHcniperger  (Dai  StlbstbnvusslstiH  Jisu,  p.  iigff.)  on  Ihe 
genuineness  of  Christ's  predictions  and  ezplanmtions  of  His  sufferings. 
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with  their  kind,  only  maJc  Him.  as  it  grew  the  nearer  and 
weighed  the  hea\ier,  more  emphatic  upon  His  difference 
from  other  men.  If  He  Himself,  by  His  pity,  by  His 
labours  of  healing  (as  Matthew  points  out),  and  by  all  His 
intercourse  with  His  people,  penetrated  more  deeply 
into  the  participation  of  human  suffering,  the  very  days 
which  marked  with  increasing  force  His  sympathy  with 
men,  only  laid  more  bare  their  want  of  sympathy  with 
Him,  their  incapacity  to  follow  into  that  unique  con- 
science and  understanding  of  a  Passion,  which  He  bore 
not  only  with,  but,  as  He  said, /or  His  brethren,  lllto 
bflieitd  that  which  we  heard,  and  to  whom  was  the  arm  of 
the  Lord  revealed?  As  to  His  generation,  who  reJUcUd. . . 
that /or  the  transgression  of  my  people  He  was  stricim  f 
Again,  while  Christ  indeed  brought  truth  to  earth  from 
heaven,  and  was  for  truth's  sake  condemned  by  men  to 
die,  the  burden  which  He  found  waiting  Him  on  eaith, 
man's  sin,  was  ever  felt  by  Him  to  be  a  heavier  burden 
and  responsibility  than  the  delivery  of  the  truth ;  and  was 
in  fact  the  thing,  which,  ap>art  from  the  things  for  which 
men  might  put  Him  to  death,  remained  the  reason  of 
His  death  in  His  own  sight  and  in  that  of  His  Father. 
And  He  told  men  why  He  felt  their  sin  to  be  so  heavy, 
because  it  kept  them  so  far  from  God,  and  ttiis  was  His 
purpose.  He  said,  in  bearing  it — that  He  might  bring 
us  back  to  God  ;  not  primarily  that  He  might  relieve  us 
of  the  suffering  which  followed  sin,  though  He  did  so 
relieve  some  when  He  pardoned  them,  but  that  He 
might  restore  us  to  right  relations  with  God, — might,  like 
the  Servant,  make  many  righteous.  Now  it  was  Christ's 
confidence  to  be  able  to  do  this,  which  distinguished 
Him  from  all  others,  upon  whom  has  most  hea\'ily  fallen 
the  conscience  of  their  people's  sins,  and  who  have 
keenly  felt  the  duty  and  commission  from  God 
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of  vicarious  suffering.  If,  like  Moses,  one  sometimes 
dared  for  love's  sake  to  offer  his  life  for  the  life  of  his 
people,  none,  under  the  conscience  and  pain  of  their 
people's  sins,  ever  expressed  any  consciousness  of 
thereby  making  their  brethren  righteous.  On  the  con- 
trary, even  a  Jeremiah,  whose  experience,  as  we  have 
Been,  comes  so  wonderfully  near  the  picture  of  the  Re- 
presentative Sufferer  in  ch.  liii., — even  a  Jeremiah  feels, 
with  the  increase  of  his  vicarious  pain  and  conscience 
of  guilt,  only  the  more  perplexed,  only  the  deeper  in 
despair,  only  the  less  able  to  understand  God  and  the 
less  hopeful  to  prevail  with  Him.  But  Christ  was  sure 
of  His  power  to  remove  men's  sins,  and  was  never  more 
emphatic  about  that  power  than  when  He  most  felt  those 
sins'  weight. 

And  He  has  seen  His  seed;  He  has  made  many 
righteous.  We  found  it  to  be  uncertain  whether  the 
penitent  speakers  in  ch.  liii.  understood  that  the  Ser- 
vant by  coming  under  the  physical  sufferings,  which  were 
the  consequences  of  their  sins,  relieved  them  of  these 
consequences  ;  other  passages  in  the  prophecy  would 
seem  to  imply,  that,  while  the  Servant's  sufferings  were 
alone  valid  for  righteousness,  they  did  not  relieve  the  rest 
of  the  nation  from  suffering  too.  And  so  it  would  be 
going  beyond  what  God  has  given  us  to  know,  if  we  said 
that  God  counts  the  sufferings  on  the  Cross,  which  were 
endured  for  our  sins,  as  an  equivalent  for,  or  as  sufiB- 
cient  to  do  away  with,  the  sufferings  which  these  sins 
bring  upon  our  minds,  our  bodies  and  our  social  rela- 
tions. Substitution  of  this  kind  is  neither  affirmed  by 
the  penitents  who  spe.'ik  in  the  fifty-third  of  Isaiah,  nor 
is  it  an  invariable  or  essential  part  of  the  experience 
of  those  who  have  found  forgiveness  through  Christ. 
Every  day  penitents  turn  to  God  through  Christ,  and 
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are  assured  of  forgiveness,  who  feel  no  abatement  in 
the  rigour  of  the  retribution  of  those  laws  of  God, 
which  they  have  offended ;  like  David  after  his  forgive- 
ness, they  have  to  continue  to  bear  the  consequences 
of  their  sins.  But  dark  as  this  side  of  experience  un- 
doubtedly is,  only  the  more  conspicuously  against  the 
darkness  does  the  other  side  of  experience  shine.  By 
btiieving  what  they  have  heard,  reaching  this  belief 
tluxHigh  a  quicker  conscience  and  a  closer  study  of 
Christ's  words  about  His  death,  men,  upon  whom  con- 
science by  itself  and  sore  punishment  have  worked  in 
vain,  have  been  struck  into  penitence,  have  been  assured 
of  pardon,  have  been  brought  into  right  relations  with 
God,  have  felt  all  the  melting  and  the  bracing  effects  of 
the  knowledge  that  another  has  suffered  in  their  stead. 
Nay,  let  us  consider  this — the  physical  consequences  of 
their  sins  may  have  been  left  to  be  endured  by  such 
men,  for  no  other  reason  than  in  order  to  make  their 
new  relation  to  God  more  sensible  to  them,  while  they 
feel  those  consequences  no  longer  with  the  feeling  of 
penalty,  but  with  that  of  chastisement  and  discipline. 
Surely  nothing  could  serve  more  strongly  than  this  to 
reveal  the  new  conscience  towards  God  that  has  been 
worked  within  them.  This  inward  righteousness  is 
made  more  plain  by  the  continuance  of  the  physical 
and  social  consequences  of  their  sins  than  it  would 
have  been  had  these  consequences  been  removed. 

Thus  Christ,  like  the  Servant,  became  a  force  in  the 
world,  inheriting  in  the  course  of  Providence  a  portion 
with  the  great  and  dividing  the  spoils  of  history  with  tht 
strong.  As  has  often  been  said,  His  Cross  is  His 
Throne,  and  it  is  by  His  death  that  He  has  ruled  the 
ages.  Yet  we  must  not  understand  this  as  if  Hia 
Power  was  only  or  mostly  shown  in  binding  men,  by  « 
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gratitude  for  the  salvation  He  won  them,  to  own  Him 
for  their  King.  His  power  has  been  even  more  con- 
spicuously proved  in  maicing  His  fashion  of  service 
the  most  fruitful  and  the  most  honoured  among  men. 
If  men  have  ceased  to  turn  from  sickness  with  aversion 
or  from  weakness  with  contempt ;  if  they  have  learned 
to  see  in  all  pain  some  law  of  God,  and  in  vicarious 
suffering  God's  most  holy  service  ;  if  patience  and  self- 
sacrifice  have  come  in  any  way  to  be  a  habit  of  human 
life, — the  power  in  this  change  has  been  Christ  But 
because  these  two — to  say,  Tfty  will  be  done,  and  to 
sacrifice  self — are  for  us  men  the  hardest  and  the  most 
unnatural  of  things  to  do,  Jesus  Christ,  in  making  these 
a  conscience  and  a  habit  upon  earth,  has  indeed  shown 
Himself  able  to  divide  the  spoil  with  the  strong,  has 
indeed  performed  the  very  highest  Service  for  Man  of 
which  man  can  conceive; 
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WE  have  now  reached  the  summit  of  our  prophecy. 
It  has  been  a  long,  steep  ascent,  and  we  have 
had  very  much  to  seek  out  on  the  way,  and  to  extricate 
and  solve  and  load  ourselves  with.  But  although  a 
long  extent  of  the  prophecy,  if  we  measure  it  by 
chapters,  still  lies  before  us,  the  end  is  in  sight;  every 
difficulty  has  been  surmounted  which  kept  us  from 
seeing  how  we  were  to  get  to  it,  and  the  rest  of  the 
way  may  be  said  to  be  down-hill. 

To  drop  the  figure — the  Ser%'ant,  his  vicarious  suffer- 
ing and  atonement  for  the  sins  of  the  people,  form  for 
our  prophet  the  solution  of  the  spiritual  problem  of 
the  nation's  restoration,  and  what  he  has  now  to  do  is 
but  to  fill  in  the  details  of  this. 

We  saw  that  the  problem  of  Israel's  deliverance  from 
Exile,  their  Return,  and  their  Restoration  to  their  posi- 
tion in  their  own  land  as  the  Chief  Servant  of  God  to 
humanity,  was  really  a  double  problem — political  and 
spiritual  The  solution  of  the  political  side  of  it  was 
Cyrus.  As  soon  as  the  prophet  had  been  able  to  make 
it  certain  that  Cj'rus  was  moving  down  upon  Babylon, 
with  a  commission  from  God  to  take  the  city,  and  irre- 
sistible in  the  power  with  which  Jehovah  had  invested 
him,  the  political  difHculties  in  the  way  of  Israel's  Return 
were  as  good  as  removed ;  and  so  the  prophet  gave,  in 
the  end  of  ch.  xlviii,  his  great  call  to  his  countrymen  to 
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depart  But  all  through  chs.  xL-xIviii.,  while  addressing 
himself  to  the  solution  of  the  political  problems  of  Israel's 
deliverance,  the  prophet  had  given  hints  that  there  were 
moral  and  spiritual  difficulties  as  well.  In  spite  of  their 
punishment  for  more  than  half  a  century,  the  mass  of 
the  people  were  not  worthy  of  a  return.  Many  were 
idolaters ;  many  were  worldly ;  the  orthodox  had  their 
own  wrong  views  of  how  salvation  should  come(xlv.9  ff.); 
the  pious  were  without  either  light  or  faith  (1.  lo).  The 
nation,  in  short,  had  not  that  inward  righUousness,  which 
could  alone  justify  God  in  vindicating  them  before  the 
world,  in  establishing  their  outward  righteousness,  their 
salvation  and  reinstatement  in  their  lofty  place  and  call- 
ing as  His  people.  These  moral  difficulties  come  upon 
the  prophet  with  greater  force  after  he  has,  with  the  close 
of  ch.  xlviii.,  finished  his  solution  of  the  political  ones. 
To  these  moral  difficulties  he  addresses  himself  in 
xlix.-Uii.,  and  the  Servant  and  his  Service  are  his 
solution  of  them : — the  Servant  as  a  Prophet  and  a 
Covenant  of  the  People  in  ch.  xlix.  and  in  ch.  L  4  ff  ; 
the  Servant  as  an  example  to  tlie  people,  ch.  1.  fi[  ;  and 
finally  the  Servant  as  a  full  expiation  for  the  people's 
sins  in  ch.  lii.  13-liii.  It  is  the  Servant  who  is  to  raise 
up  the  land,  and  to  bring  back  the  heirs  to  the  desolau 
heritages,  and  rouse  the  Israel  who  are  not  willing  to 
leave  Babylon,  saying  to  the  bound,  Go  forth;  and  to  them 
that  sit  in  darkness,  Show  yourselves  (xlix.  8,  9).  It  is 
he  who  is  to  sustain  the  weary  and  to  comfort  the  pious 
in  Israel,  who,  though  pious,  have  no  light  as  they  walk 
on  their  way  back  (1.  4,  10).  It  is  the  Servant  finally 
who  is  to  achieve  the  main  problem  of  all  and  make 
many  righteous  (liii.  1 1).  The  hope  of  restoration,  tlie 
certainty  of  the  people's  redemption,  the  certainty  of 
the  rebuilding  of  Jerusalem,  the  certainty  of  the  growth 
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of  the  people  to  a  great  multitude,  are,  therefore,  all 
woven  by  the  prophet  through  and  through  with  his 
studies  of  the  Servant's  work  in  xlix.,  I.,  and  lii.  13-liii., 
— woven  so  closely  and  so  naturally  that,  as  we  have 
already  seen  (pp.  313  f.,  336  fif.),  we  cannot  take  any  part 
of  chs.  xlix.-liii.  and  say  that  it  is  of  different  author- 
ship from  the  rest  Thus  in  ch.  xlix.  we  have  the  road 
to  Jerusalem  pictured  in  w.  96-13,  immediately  upon 
the  back  of  the  Servant's  call  to  go  forth  in  ver.  ga. 
We  have  then  the  assurance  of  Zion  being  rebuilt  and 
thronged  by  her  cliildren  in  vv.  14-23,  and  another 
affirmation  of  the  certainty  of  redemption  in  w.  24-26. 
In  L  1-3  this  is  repeated.  In  IL-lii.  12  the  petty  people 
is  assured  that  it  shall  grow  innumerable  again ;  new 
affirmations  are  made  of  its  ransom  and  return,  ending 
with  the  beautiful  prospect  of  the  feet  of  the  heralds 
of  deliverance  on  the  mountains  of  Judah  (lii.  jb)  and 
a  renewed  call  to  leave  Babylon  (w.  Ii,  12).  We  shall 
treat  all  these  passages  in  our  Twenty-First  Chapter. 

And  as  they  started  naturally  from  the  Servant's 
work  in  xlix.  i-ga  and  his  example  in  1.  4-1 1,  so  upon 
his  final  and  crowning  work  in  ch.  liii.  there  follow 
as  naturally  ch.  liv.  (the  prospect  of  the  seed  that 
liii.  10  promised  he  should  see),  and  ch.  Iv.  (a  new  call 
to  come  forth).  These  two,  with  the  little  pre-exilic 
prophecy,  ch.  Ivi.  1-8,  we  shall  treat  in  our  Twenty- 
Second  Chapter. 

Then  come  the  series  of  difficult  small  prophecies 
with  pre-exilic  traces  in  them,  from  IvL  9-lix.  They  will 
occupy  our  Twenty-Third  Chapter.  In  ch.  Ix.  Zion  b 
at  last  not  only  in  sight,  but  radiant  in  the  rismg  of  her 
new  day  of  glory.  In  chs.  lii.  and  Ixil  the  prophet, 
having  reached  Zion,  "looks  back,"  as  Dillmann  well 
remarks,  "  upon  what  has  become  his  task,  and  in  con- 
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necdon  with  that  makes  clear  once  more  the  high  goal 
of  all  his  working  and  striving."  In  IziiL  i-6  the 
Divine  Deliverer  is  hailed.  We  shall  take  lz.-bEiiL  6 
together  in  our  Twenty-Fourth  Chapter. 

Ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  is  an  Intercessory  Prayer  for  the 
restoration  of  all  Israel.  It  is  answered  in  ch.  Ixv.,  and 
the  lesson  of  this  answer,  that  Israel  must  be  judged, 
and  that  all  cannot  be  saved,  is  enforced  in  ch.  Uvi. 
Chs.  Ixiii.  7-lxvi.  will  therefore  form  our  Twenty-Fifth 
and  closing  Chapter. 

Thus  our  course  is  clear,  and  we  can  overtake  it 
rapidly.  It  is,  to  a  large  extent,  a  series  of  spectacles, 
interrupted  by  exhortations  upon  duty ;  things,  in  fact, 
to  see  and  to  hear,  not  to  argue  about.  There  are  few 
great  doctiinal  questions,  except  what  we  have  already 
sufficiently  discussed ;  our  study,  for  instance,  of  the 
term  righteousness,  we  shall  find  has  covered  for  us 
a  large  part  of  the  ground  in  advance.  And  the  only 
difficult  literary  question  is  that  of  the  pre-exilic  and 
post-exilic  pieces,  which  are  alleged  to  form  so  large  a 
part  of  chs.  Ivi-lix.  and  Ixiii.-lxvi 
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CHAPTER  XXL 

DOUBTS  IN  THE  WAY, 

Uaiab  slix.-liL  It. 

CHAPTERS  xlix.-liii.  are,  as  we  have  seen,  a  series 
of  more  or  less  closely  joined  passages,  in  which 
the  prophet,  having  already  made  the  political  redemp- 
tion of  Israel  certain  through  Cyrus,  and  having  dis- 
missed Cyrus  from  his  thoughts,  addresses  himself  to 
various  difficulties  in  the  way  of  restoration,  chiefly 
moral  and  spiritual,  and  rising  from  Israel's  own  feel- 
ings and  character ;  exhorts  the  people  in  face  of  them 
by  Jehovah's  faithfulness  and  power ;  but  finds  the 
chief  solution  of  them  in  the  Servant  and  his  prophetic 
and  expiatory  work.  We  have  already  studied  such  of 
these  passages  as  present  the  Servant  to  us,  and  we 
now  take  up  those  others,  which  meet  the  doubts  and 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  restoration  by  means  of  general 
considerations  drawn  from  God's  character  and  power. 
Let  it  be  noticed  that,  with  one  exception  (ch.  1.  Ii),* 
these  passages  are  meant  for  earnest  and  pious  minds  in 
Israel, — for  those  Israelites,  whose  desires  are  towards 
Zion,  but  chill  and  heavy  with  doubts. 

The   fonn  and  the  terms  of  these  passages  are  in 
harmony  with  their  purpose.      They  are  a  series    of 


•  See  p.  334. 
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short,  high-pitched  exhortations,  apostrophes  and  lyrics. 
One,  ch.  liL  9-12,  calls  upon  the  ann  of  Jehovah, 
but  all  the  rest  address  Zion,— that  is,  the  ideal  people 
in  the  person  of  their  mother,  with  whom  ihey  ever 
BO  fondly  identified  themselves  ;  or  Zion's  ekSdrcn: 
or  them  that  follow  righteoitsness,  or  ye  that  know  right- 
tousness;  or  my  people,  my  nation;  or  again  Zion 
herself  This  personification  of  the  people  under  the 
name  of  their  city,  and  under  the  aspect  of  a  woman, 
whose  children  are  the  individual  members  of  the 
people,  will  be  before  us  till  the  end  of  our  prophecy. 
It  is,  of  course,  a  personification  of  Israel,  which  is 
complementary  to  Israel's  other  personification  under 
the  name  of  the  Servant  The  Servant  is  Isiaei 
active,  comforting,  serving  his  own  members  and  the 
nations ;  Zion,  the  Mother-City,  is  Israel  passive,  to 
be  comforted,  to  be  served  by  her  own  sons  and  by 
the  kings  of  the  peoples. 

We  may  divide  the  passages  into  two  groups,  /^irst, 
the  songs  of  return,  which  rise  out  of  the  picture  of  the 
Servant  and  his  redemption  of  the  people  in  ch.  xlii. 
gb,  with  the  long  promise  and  exhortation  to  Zion 
and  her  children,  that  lasts  till  the  second  picture  of 
the  Servant  in  ch.  lii.  4 ;  and  second,  the  short  pieces 
which  lie  between  the  second  picture  of  the  Servant  and 
the  third,  or  from  the  beginning  of  ch.  U.  to  ch.  lii.  12. 


In  ch.  xlix.  gb  God's  promise  of  the  return  of  the 
redeemed  proceeds  naturally  from  that  of  their  ransom 
by  the  Servant.  It  is  hailed  by  a  song  in  ver.  13,  and 
the  rest  of  the  section  is  the  answer  to  three  doubts, 
which,  like  sobs,  interrupt  the  music.    But  the  prophecy, 
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Stooping,  as  it  were,  to  kiss  the  trembling  lips  through           ^^^H 
which  these  doubts  break,  immediately  resumes  its  high           ^^^^ 
flight  of  comfort  and  promise.    Two  of  these  doubts  are  :           ^^^| 
ver.  14,  ButZion  hath  said,  Jehovah  hath  forsaken  me,  and           ^^^H 
n^  Lord  hath  forgotten  me;  and  ver.  24,  Shall  the  prey            ^^^| 
be  taken  from  the  mighty  or  the  captives  of  the  terrible  be           ^^^H 
delivered?    The  third  is  implied  in  ch.  L  I.                               ^^^| 

The  promise  of  return  is  as  follows  :  On  roads  shall          ^^^H 
they  feed,  and  on  all  bare  heights  shall  be  their  pasture.           ^^^H 
They  shall  not  hunger  nor  thirst,  nor  shall  the  mirage  nor           ^^^H 
the  sun  smite  them  :  for  He  that  yeameth  over  them  shall           ^^^H 
lead  them,  even  by  springs  of  water  shall  He  guide  them.           ^^^H 
And  I  will  set  all  My  mountains  for  a  way,  and  My  high           ^^^H 
ways  shall  be  exalted.    Lo,  these  shall  come  from  far :  and,           ^^^H 
lo,  these  front  the  North  and  from  the  West,  and  these  from           ^^^H 
the  land  of  Sinim.*     Sing  forth,  0  heavens ;  and  be  glad,           ^^^H 
0  earth;  let  the  mountains  break  forth  into  singing :  for           ^^^H 
Jehovah  hath  comforted  His  people,  and  ever  His  afflicted          ^^^^ 
Heyeameth.                                                                                  ^^^H 

Now,  do  not  let  us  imagine  that  this  is  the  promise  of          ^^^H 
a  merely  material  miracle.     It  is  the  greater  glory  of  a           ^^^H 
purely  spiritual  one,  as  the  prophet  indicates  in  describ-           ^^^H 
ing  its  cause  in  the  words,  because  He  that yeameth  over          ^^^H 
thim  shall  lead  them.     The  desert  is  not  to  abate  its           ^^^| 

*  The  question  whether  this  is  the  land  of  China  is  still  an  open               ^^^^| 
one.     The  possibility  of  intercourse  between  China  and  Babylon   is               ^^^^H 
more  than  proved.     But  that  there  were  Jews  in  China  by  this  time              ^^^^H 
(though  they  seem  to   have  found  their  way  there  by  the  beginning               ^^^^H 
of  the  Christian  era)  is  extremely  unlikely.     Moreover,  the  possibility               ^^^^H 
of  such  a  name  as  Sinim  for  the  inhabitants  of  China  at  that  date  has              ^^^^H 
not  been  proved.     No  other  claimants  for  (he  name,  however,  have              ^^^^H 
made  good  their  case.     But  we  need  not  enter  further  into  the  qaes-              ^^^^H 
tion.  The  whole  matter  is  fully  discussed  in  Canon  Cbeyne's  excursus,                ^^^^| 
and  by  him  and  Terrien  de  Lacouperie  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oritntal              ^^^^H 
RteorJ  for  1886-87.     See  especially  the  number  far  September  1887.                 ^^^H 
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unmemorial  n'gours ;  in  itself  the  way  shall  sti 
hard  as  when  the  discredited  and  heart-brokei 
were  driven  dow  n  it  from  home  to  servitude.  B 
hearts  are  now  changed,  and  that  shall  change  tl 
The  new  faith,  which  has  made  the  difference,  i» 
simple  one,  that  God  is  Power  and  that  God  ii 
Notice  the  possessive  pronouns  used  by  God,  an 
what  they  put  into  His  possession  :  two  kinds  of 
— powerful  things,  /  will  make  all  My  tnountains 
and  sorrowful  things,  Jehovah  hath  comforted  His 
and  will  have  compassion  on  His  afflicted.*  If  ' 
steadfastly  believe  that  everything  in  the  world  n 
in  pain,  and  everything  which  has  power,  is  God 
shall  be  used  by  Him,  the  one  for  the  sake  of  the 
this  shall  surely  change  the  way  to  our  feet,  and 
worlo  around  to  our  eyes.  ^| 

I.  Only  it  is  so  impossible  to  believe  it  when  oH 
at  real  fact ;  and  however  far  and  swiftly  faith  ani 
may  carry  us  for  a  time,  we  always  come  to  ground 
and  face  to  face  with  fact.  The  prophet's  imagii 
speeding  along  that  green  and  lifted  highway  < 
Lord  lights  suddenly  upon  the  end  of  it, — the  stj 
mantled  and  desolate  city.  Fifty  years  Zion'a 
fires  have  been  cold  and  her  walls  in  ruin.  Fifty 
she  has  been  bereaved  of  her  children  and  left 
The  prophet  hears  the  winds  blow  mournfully  th 
her  fact's  chill  answer  to  faith.  But  Zion  said,  Fu 
me  hath  Jehovah,  and  my  Lord  hath  forgotten  nu  I 
let  us  remember,  that  our  prophet  has  Zion  befoi 
in  the  figure  of  a  mother,  and  we  shall  feel  the  ic 
God's  reply.     It  is  to  a  mother's  heart  God  a{ 


*  His  hutniltd.  His  poor  in  the  exilic  sense  of  Um 
/snioA  k-xcnx.,  pp.  433  ff. 
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Doth  a  woman  forget  her  sucking  child  so  as  not  to  yearn 
over  the  son  of  her  womb  ?  yea,  such  may  forget,  but  I 
will  not  forget  thee,  desolate  mother  that  thou  art  I  * 
Thy  life  is  not  what  thou  art  in  outward  show  and 
feeling,  but  what  thou  art  in  My  love  and  in  My  sight. 
Lo,  upon  both  palms  have  I  graven  thee;  thy  walls  are 
before  Me  continually.  The  custom,  which  to  some 
extent  prevails  in  all  nations,  of  puncturing  or  tattooing 
upon  the  skin  a  dear  name  one  wishes  to  keep  in  mind, 
is  followed  in  the  East  chiefly  for  religious  purposes, 
and  men  engrave  the  name  of  God  or  some  holy  text 
upon  the  hand  or  arm  for  a  memorial  or  as  a  mark  of 
consecration.  It  is  this  fashion  which  God  attributes  to 
Himself.  Having  measured  His  love  by  the  love  of  a 
mother,  He  gives  this  second  human  pledge  for  His 
memory  and  devotion.  But  again  He  exceeds  the 
human  habit ;  for  it  is  not  only  the  name  of  Zion  which 
is  engraved  on  His  hands,  but  her  picture.  And  it  is 
not  her  picture,  as  she  lies  in  her  present  ruin  and 
solitariness,  but  her  restored  and  perfect  state  :  thy  walk 
are  continually  before  Me.  For  this  is  faith's  answer  to 
all  the  ruin  and  haggard  contradiction  of  outward  fact. 
Reality  is  not  what  we  see :  reality  is  what  God  sees. 
What  a  thing  is  in  His  sight  and  to  His  purpose,  that  it 
really  is,  and  that  it  shall  ultimately  appear  to  men's 
eyes.  To  make  us  believe  this  is  the  greatest  service 
the  Divine  can  do  for  the  human.  It  was  the  service 
Christ  was  always  doing,  and  nothing  showed  His 
divinity  more.  He  took  us  men  and  He  called  us, 
unworthy  as  we  were,  His  brethren,  the  sons  of  God. 
He  took  such  an  one  as  Simon,  shifting  and  unstably 
a  quicksand  of  a  man,  and   He  said,  On  this  rack  I 

•  Oa  Ux  "Motherhood  el  God  *  cL  ItaUtk  i-xxxix.,  p.  S45K 
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will  build  My  Church.     A  man's  reality  is  not  what  be 


is  in  his  own  feelings,  or  what  he  is  to  the  world'* 
eyes;  but  what  he  is  to  God's  love,  to  God's  yearn- 
ing, and  in  God's  plan.  If  he  believe  that,  so  in  the 
end  shall  he  feel  it,  so  in  the  end  shall  he  show  it 
to  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Upon  those  great  thoughts,  that  God's  are  all  strong 
things  and  all  weak  things,  and  that  the  real  and  the 
certain  in  life  is  His  will,  the  prophecy  breaks  into  a 
vision  of  multitudes  in  motion.  There  is  a  great  stirring 
and  hastening,  crowds  gather  up  through  the  verses,  the 
land  is  lifted  and  thronged.  Lift  up  thine  eyes  round 
about,  and  behold:  all  of  them  gather  together,  they  come 
unto  thee.  As  I  live,  saith  Jehovah,  thou  shall  surely 
clothe  thyself  with  them  all  as  with  an  ornament,  and 
gird  thyself  with  them,  like  a  bride.  For  as  for  thy  waste 
places  and  thy  desolate  ones  and  thy  devastated  land— yea, 
thou  wilt  now  be  too  strait  for  the  inhabitants,  and  far  ojf 
shall  be  they  that  devoured  thee.  Again  shall  they  speak  in 
thine  ears, — the  children  of  thy  bereavement  (that  is,  those 
children  who  have  been  born  away  from  Zion  during 
her  solitude),  Too  strait  for  me  is  the  place,  maMe  me 
room  that  I  may  dwell.  And  thou  shall  say  in  thine  heart, 
fVho  hath  borne  me  these, — not  begotten,  as  our  English 
version  renders,  because  the  question  with  Zion  was  not 
who  was  the  father  of  the  children,  but  who,  in  her  own 
barrenness,  could  possibly  be  the  mother, — Hlio  hath 
borne  me  these,  seeing  I  was  first  bereft  of  my  children,  and 
since  then  have  been  barren,  an  exile  and  a  castaway  I 
And  these,  who  hath  brought  them  up  /  Lo,  I  was  left  by 
myself.  These, — whence  are  they  I  Our  English  version, 
which  has  blundered  in  the  preceding  veJ-ses,  requires 
no  correction  in  the  following;  and  the  first  great 
Doubt  in  the  Way  being  now  answered,  for  Ihey  thai 
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wait  OH  the  Lord  shall  not  be  ttskamed,  we  pass  to  the 
second,  in  ver.  24. 

2.  Can  the  prey  be  taken  from  the  mighty,  or  the  captives 
of  the  tyrant*  be  delivered?  Even  though  God  be  full  of 
love  and  thought  for  Zion,  will  these  tyrants  give  up 
her  children  ?  Yea,  thus  sailh  Jehovah,  Even  the  captives 
of  tht  mighty  shall  be  taken,  and  the  prey  of  the  tyrant  be 
delivered;  and  with  him  that  quarreleth  with  thee  will  I 
quarrel,  and  thy  children  will  I  save.  And  I  will  make 
thine  oppressors  to  eat  their  own  flesh,  and  as  with  new 
wine  with  their  blood  shall  they  be  drunken,  that  all  flesh 
may  know  that  I  am  Jehovah  thy  Saviour,  and  thy  Re- 
deemer the  Mighty  One  of  Jacob. 

3.  But  now  a  third  Doubt  in  the  Way  seems  to  have 
risea  Unlike  the  two  others,  it  is  not  directly  stated, 
but  we  may  gather  its  substance  from  the  reply  which 
Jehovah  makes  to  it  (L  l).  Thus  sailh  Jehovah,  What 
is  this  bill  of  divorce  of  your  mother  whom  I  have 
sent  away,  or  which  of  My  creditors  is  it  to  whom  I 
have  sold  you  ?  The  form,  in  which  this  challenge  is 
put,  assumes  that  the  Israelites  themselves  had  been 
thinking  of  Jehovah's  dismissal  of  Israel  as  an  irrevoc- 
able divorce  and  a  bankrupt  sale  into  slavery.f 

"  What  now  is  this  letter  of  divorce, — this  that  you 
are  saying  I  have  given  your  mother  ?     You  say  that 


•  For  p*lX.  the  righuoui  or  JHst,  which  U  ia  the  ttit  the  SyT.,Vnl5, 
EwmM,  and  others  read  )'^*\D,  as  in  the  following  verse,  ttrriblt  or 
UrhbJj  strong.  DiUmann,  however  (5lh  ed.,  l8yo,  p.  438),  retains  pHX 
takes  the  terms  mighty  and  ftat  as  used  of  God,  and  reads  the  quesuoa, 
not  as  a  question  of  despair  uttered  by  the  people,  but  as  a  triumphant 
challenge  of  the  prophet  or  of  God  Himself.  He  would  thrn  make 
the  next  verse  mn  thus:  Nay,  for  llu  captma  of  tkt  mighty  may  it  Imltiu, 
mmd  At  fny  of  th*  dtlnund,  b%U  wttk  hmt  aAo  itrita  with  thu  I  imtt 


t  The  Caclbh  version,  Wturt  it  tkt  bill,  is  incorrccL    The  |>br>M 
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I  have  sold  you  as  a  bankrupt  father  sells  his  children, 
— to  which  then  of  my  creditors  is  it  that  I  have  sold 
you?" 

The  most  characteristic  effect  of  sin  is  that  it  is  always 
reminding  men  of  law.  Whether  the  moral  habit  of 
it  be  upon  them  or  they  are  entangled  in  its  material 
consequences,  sin  breeds  in  men  the  conscience  of 
inexorable,  irrevocable  law.  Its  effect  is  not  only 
practical,  but  intellectual.  Sin  not  only  robs  a  roan  of 
the  freedom  of  his  own  will,  but  it  takes  from  him  the 
power  to  think  of  freedom  in  others,  and  it  does  not 
stop  till  it  paralyses  his  belief  in  the  freedom  of  God. 
He,  who  knows  himself  as  the  creature  of  unchangeable 
habits  or  as  the  victim  of  pitiless  laws,  cannot  help 
imputing  his  own  experience  to  what  is  beyond  him,  till 
all  life  seems  strictly  lawbound,  the  idea  of  a  free  agent 
anywhere  an  impossibility,  and  God  but  a  part  of  the 
necessity  which  rules  the  universe. 

Two  kinds  of  generations  of  men  have  most  tended  to 
be  necessitarian  in  their  philosophy, — the  generations 
which  have  given  themselves  over  to  do  evil,  and  the 
generations  whose  political  experience  or  whose  science 
has  impressed  them  with  the  inevitable  physical  results 
of  sin.  If  belief  in  a  Divine  Redeemer,  able  to  deliver 
man's  nature  from  the  guilt  and  the  curse  of  sin,  is 
growing  weak  among  us  to-day,  this  is  largely  due  to 
the  fact  that  our  moral  and  our  physical  sciences  have 
been  proving  to  us  what  creatures  of  taw  we  are,  and 
disclosing,  especially  in  the  study  of  disease  and 
insanity,  how  inevitably  suffering  follows  sin.      God 

is  the  same  as  in  Ixvi.  ver,  i,  Wkal  is  iMa  koust  thai yt  buiU Jor Mtt 
what  it  this  plaa  Jor  My  nsl  f  It  implies  ■  house  already  built ;  aod 
so  in  the  text  above  What  u  Ihit  biU  of  dtvora  implies  ouc  alrcMly 
tlioiickt  of  by  the  minils  of  the  persons  addressed  by  the  queatioa. 
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Himself  has  been  «o  much  revealed  to  us  as  law,  that 
as  a  generation  we  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  He  ever 
acts  in  any  fashion  that  resembles  the  reversal  of  a 
law,  or  ever  works  any  swift,  sudden  deed  of  salvation. 
Now  the  generation  of  the  Exile  was  a  generation,  to 
whom  God  had  revealed  Himself  as  law.  They  were  a 
generation  of  convicts.  They  had  owned  the  justice  of 
the  sentence  which  had  banished  and  enslaved  them ; 
they  had  experienced  how  inexorably  God's  processes 
of  judgement  sweep  down  the  ages ;  for  fifty  years  they 
had  been  feeling  the  inevitable  consequences  of  sin. 
The  conscience  of  Law,  which  this  experience  was 
bound  to  create  in  them,  grew  ever  more  strong,  till 
at  last  it  absorbed  even  the  hope  of  redemption,  and  the 
God,  who  enforced  the  Law,  Himself  seemed  to  be  forced 
by  it  To  express  this  sense  of  law  these  earnest 
Israelites — for  though  in  error  they  were  in  earnest — 
went  to  the  only  kind  of  law,  with  which  they  were 
familiar,  and  borrowed  from  it  two  of  its  forms,  which 
were  not  only  suggested  to  them  by  the  relations  in 
which  the  nation  and  the  nation's  sons  respectively  stood 
to  Jehovah,  as  wife  and  as  children,  but  admirably 
illustrated  the  ideas  they  wished  to  express.  There 
was,  first,  the  form  of  divorce,  so  expressive  of  the  ideas 
of  absoluteness,  deliberateness  and  finality ; — of  abso- 
luteness, for  throughout  the  East  power  of  divorce  rests 
entirely  with  the  husband;  of  deliberateness,  for  in 
order  to  prevent  hasty  divorce  the  Hebrew  law  insisted 
that  the  husband  must  make  a  bill  or  writing  of  divorce 
instead  of  only  speaking  dismissal ;  and  of  finality,  for 
such  a  writing,  in  contrast  to  the  spoken  dismissal,  set 
the  divorce  beyond  recall.  The  other  form,  which  the 
doubters  borrowed  from  their  law,  was  one,  which, 
while  it  also  illustrated  the  irrevocableness  of  the,  act 
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emphasized  the  helplessness  of  the  agent,  —  the  a 
the  father,  who  put  his  children  away,  not  as  the  ^h 
put  his  wife  in  his  anger,  but  in  his  necessitjjfH 
them  to  pay  his  debts  and  because  be  was  bankivi 
On  such  doubts  God  turns  with  their  ow^n  iangi 
"  I  have  indeed  put  your  mother  away,  but  when  i 
hill  that  makes  her  divorce  final,  beyond  recall  ? 
indeed  were  sold,  but  was  it  because  I  was  bankr 
To  which,  then,  of  My  a  editors  (note  the  scorn  d 
plural)  was  it  that  I  sold  you  ?  Nay,  by  means  ef  _ 
iniquities  did  you  sell  yourselves,  and  by  means  of 
transgressions  were  you  put  away.  But  I  stand 
ready  as  ever  to  save,  I  alone.  If  there  is  any  i 
culty  about  your  restoration  it  lies  in  this,  that  I 
alone,  with  no  response  or  assistance  from  men.  i 
when  I  came  was  there  no  man  ?  when  1  calUd  was  I 
none  to  answer  ?  Is  My  hand  shortened  at  all  Ihat.^^ 
not  redeem?  or  is  there  in  it  no  power  to  deliver?  ^^ 
we  come  back  to  the  truth,  which  this  prophecy  so  o 
presents  to  us,  that  behind  all  things  there  is  a  pers 
initiative  and  urgency  of  infinite  power,  which  nM 
freely  of  its  own  compassion  and  force,  whid 
hindered  by  no  laws  from  its  own  ends,  and  needi 
man's  co-operation  to  effect  its  purposes.  The  rest  ol 
Lord's  answer  to  His  people's  fear,  that  He  is  bo 
by  an  inexorable  law,  is  simply  an  appeal  to 
wealth  of  force.  This  omnipotence  of  God  is 
prophet's  constant  solution  for  the  problems  w 
arise,  and  he  expresses  it  here  in  his  favourite  fig 
of  physical  changes  and  convulsions  of  nature.  Lo, 
My  rebuke  I  dry  up  the  sea,  I  make  rivers  a  wildem 
their  fish  stinkcth,  because  there  is  no  water,  and  ditik 
thirst.  I  clothe  the  heavens  with  blackness,  and  sacki 
I  set/or  their  covering.     The  argument  seems  to  bt 
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God  can  work  those  sudden  revolutions  in  the  physical 
world,  those  apparent  interruptions  of  law  in  that  sphere, 
surely  you  can  believe  Him  capable  of  creating  sudden 
revolutions  also  in  the  sphere  of  history,  and  reversing 
those  laws  and  processes,  which  you  feel  to  be  un- 
alterable. It  is  an  argument  from  the  physical  to  the 
moral  world,  in  our  prophet's  own  analogical  style,  and 
like  those  we  found  in  ch.  xL 

II.  li.-lii.  12. 

Passing  over  the  passage  on  the  Servant,  ch.  L  4-11, 
we  reach  a  second  series  of  exhortations  in  face  of 
Doubts  in  the  Way  of  the  Return.  The  first  of  this 
new  series  is  li.  1-3. 

Their  doubts  having  been  answered  with  regard  to 
God's  mindfulness  of  them  and  His  power  to  save  them, 
the  loyal  Israelites  fall  back  to  doubt  themselves.  They 
see  with  dismay  how  few  are  ready  to  achieve  the 
freedom  that  God  has  assured,  and  upon  how  small  and 
insignificant  a  group  of  indiv-iduals  the  future  of  the 
nation  depends.  But  their  disappointment  is  not  made 
by  them  an  excuse  to  desert  the  purpose  of  Jehovah  : 
their  fewness  makes  them  the  more  faithful,  and  the 
defection  of  their  countrymen  drives  them  the  closer  to 
their  God.  Therefore,  God  speaks  to  them  kindly,  and 
answers  their  last  sad  doubt  Hearken  unto  Me, ye  that 
follow  righteousness,  that  seek  Jehovah.  Righteousness 
here  might  be  taken  in  its  inward  sense  of  conformity  to 
law,  p>ersonal  rightness  of  character ;  and  so  taken  it 
would  well  fall  in  with  the  rest  of  the  passage.  Those 
addressed  would  then  be  such  in  Israel,  as  in  face  of 
hopeless  prospects  applied  themselves  to  virtue  and 
religion.  But  righteousness  here  is  more  probably  used 
in  the  outward  sense,  which  we  have  found  prevalent 


in  "Second  Isaiah,"  of  vindication  and  victory;  the 
"  coming  right "  of  God's  people  and  God's  cause  in  the 
world,  their  justification  and  triumph  in  history.*  They 
who  are  addressed  will  then  be  they  who,  in  spite  of 
their  fewness,  believe  in  this  triumph,  follow  it,  make 
it  their  goal  and  their  aim,  and  seek  Jehovah,  know- 
ing that  He  can  bring  it  to  pass.  And  because,  in 
spite  of  their  doubts,  they  are  still  earnest,  and  though 
faint  are  yet  pursuing,  God  speaks  to  comfort  them 
about  their  fewness.  Their  present  state  may  be  very 
small  and  unpromising,  but  let  them  look  back  upon 
the  much  more  unpromising  character  of  their  origin : 
look  unto  the  tvck  whence  ye  were  hewn,  and  the  hole  of 
the  pit  whence  ye  were  digged.  To-day  you  may  be 
a  mere  handful,  ridiculous  in  the  light  of  the  destiny 
you  are  called  to  achieve,  but  remember  you  were  once 
but  one  man  :  look  unto  Abraham  your  father,  and  to 
Sarah  who  bare  you :  for  as  one  I  called  him  and  bUsstd 
him,  that  I  might  make  of  him  many. 

When  we  are  weary  and  hopeless  it  is  best  to  sit 
down  and  remember.  Is  the  future  dark :  let  us  look 
back  and  see  the  gathering  and  impetus  of  the  past  I 
We  can  follow  the  luminous  track,  the  unmistakable 
increase  and  progress,  but  the  most  inspiring  sight  of 
all  is  what  God  makes  of  the  individual  heart ;  how  a 
man's  heart  is  always  His  beginning,  the  fountain  of  the 
future,  the  origin  of  nations.     Lift  up  your  hearts^  ye 

*  Cf.  p.  231.  Dillmann's  new  that  righttousHtss  means  here  per- 
sonal character  is  contradicted  by  (he  whole  context,  which  makes  it 
plain  that  it  is  something  external,  tlie  realisation  of  which  thuae 
addressed  are  doubting.  What  troubles  them  is  not  that  they  are  per- 
sonally unrighteous,  but  that  they  are  to  few  and  insignificant.  And 
what  God  promises  them  in  answer  is  something  external,  the  esta- 
blishment of  Zion.  Cf.  alio  the  external  meaning  of  ryAfwmiwtri 
ia  w.  5,  6, 
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few  and  feeble  ;  your  father  was  but  one  when  I  called 
him,  and  I  made  him  many  I 

Having  thus  assured  His  loyal  remnant  of  the 
restoration  of  Zion,  in  spite  of  their  fewness,  Jehovah  in 
the  next  few  verses  (4-8)  extends  the  prospect  of  His 
glory  to  the  world  :  Revelation  sitall  go  forth  from  Me, 
and  I  will  make  My  Law  to  light  on  the  nations.  Reve- 
lation and  Law  between  them  summarise  His  will  As 
He  identified  them  both  with  the  Servant's  work  (ch.  xl. 
1 1),  so  here  He  tells  the  loyal  in  Israel,  who  were  in 
one  aspect  His  Servant,  that  they  shall  surely  come  to 
pass ;  and  in  the  next  little  oracle,  w.  7,  8,  He  exhorts 
them  to  do  that  in  which  the  Servant  has  been  set 
forth  as  an  example  :  fear  ye  not  the  reproach  of  men, 
neither  be  dismayed  at  their  revilings.  For  like  a  gar- 
ment the  moth  shall  eat  them  up,  and  like  wool  shall  the 
worm  devour  them.  It  is  a  response  in  almost  the 
same  words  to  the  Servant's  profession  of  confidence  in 
God  in  ch.  L  7-9.  By  some  it  is  used  as  an  argument 
to  show  that  the  Servant  and  the  godly  remnant  are  to 
our  prophet  still  virtually  one  and  the  same;  but  we 
have  already  seen  (ch.  L  10)  the  godfearing  addressed 
as  distinct  from  the  Servant,  and  can  only  understand 
here  that  they  are  once  more  exhorted  to  take  him  as 
their  ejcample.  But  if  the  likeness  of  the  passage  on  the 
Servant  to  this  passage  on  the  suffering  Remnant  does 
not  prove  that  Remnant  and  Servant  are  the  same,  it  is 
certainly  an  indication  that  both  passages,  so  far  from 
being  pieced  together  out  of  different  poems,  are  most 
probably  due  to  the  same  author  and  were  produced 
originally  in  the  same  current  of  thought 

When  all  Doubts  in  the  Way  have  now  been  re- 
moved, what  can  remain  but  a  great  impatience  to 
achieve  at  once  the  near  salvation  ?     To  this  impatieace 
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the  loosened  hearts  give  voice  in  w.  9-1 1:  Await, 
awake,  put  on  strtngth,  Arm  of  Jehovah;  awake  as  in  Ike 
days  of  old,  ages  far  past  I  Not  in  vain  have  Israel 
been  called  to  look  back  to  the  rock  whence  they  wei« 
hewn  and  the  hole  of  the  pit  whence  they  were  digged. 
Looking  back,  they  see  the  ancient  deliverance  manifest: 
Art  thou  not  it  that  hewed  Rahah  in  pieces,  that  pierced 
the  Dragon  I  Art  thou  not  it  that  dried  up  the  sea,  waters 
of  the  great  flood;  that  did  set  the  hollows  of  the  sea  a  way 
for  the  passage  of  the  redeemed.  Then  there  breaks 
forth  the  March  of  the  Return,  which  we  heard  already 
in  the  end  of  ch.  xxxv.,*  and  to  His  people's  impatience 
Jehovah  responds  in  w.  9-16  in  strains  similar  to 
those  of  ch.  xl.  The  last  verse  of  this  reply  is  notable 
for  the  enormous  extension  which  it  gives  to  the  pur- 
pose of  Jehovah  in  endowing  Israel  as  His  prophet, 
— an  extension  to  no  less  than  the  renewal  of  the 
universe, — in  order  to  plant  the  heavens  and  found  the 
earth;  though  the  reply  emphatically  concludes  with 
the  restoration  of  Israel,  as  if  this  were  the  cardinal 
moment  in  the  universal  regeneration, — and  to  say  to 
Zion,  My  people  art  thou.  The  close  conjunction,  into 
which  this  verse  brings  words  already  applied  to  Israel 
as  the  Servant  and  words  which  describe  Israel  as 
Zion,  is  another  of  the  many  proofs  we  are  discovering 
of  the  impossibility  of  breaking  up  "  Second  Isaiah  "  into 
poems,  the  respective  subjects  of  which  are  one  or 
other  of  these  two  personifications  of  the  nation.f 

But  the  desire  of  the  prophet  speeds  on  before  the 
returning  exiles  to  the  still  prostrate  and  desolate  city. 
Me  sees  her  as  she  fell,  the  day  the  Lord  made  her 
drunken  with   the  cup  of  His  wrath.     With   urgent 
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.passion  he  bids  her  awake,  seeking  to  rouse  her  now 
by  the  horrid  tale  of  her  ruin,  and  now  by  his  exulta- 
tion in  the  vengeance  the  Lord  is  preparing  f'-ir  His 
enemies  (li.  17-23).  In  a  second  strophe  he  addresses 
her  in  conscious  contrast  to  his  taunt-song  against  BabeL 
Babel  was  to  sit  throneless  and  stripped  of  her  splen- 
dour in  the  dust ;  but  Zion  is  to  shake  off  the 
dust,  rise,  sit  on  her  throne  and  assume  her  majesty. 
For  God  hath  redeemed  His  people.  He  could  not 
tolerate  longer  the  exulting  oj  their  tyrants,  the  blasphemy 
of  His  name  (lii.  1-6).  All  through  these  two  strophes 
the  strength  of  the  passion,  the  intolerance  of  further 
captivity,  the  fierceness  of  the  exultation  of  vengeance, 
are  very  remarkable. 

But  from  the  ruin  of  his  city,  which  has  so  stirred 
and  made  turbulent  his  passion,  the  prophet  lifts  his  hot 
eyes  to  the  dear  hills  that  encircle  her ;  and  peace  takes 
the  music  from  vengeance.  Often  has  Jerusalem  seen 
rising  across  that  high  margin  the  spears  and  banners 
of  her  destroyers.  But  now  the  lofty  skyline  is  the 
lighting  place  of  hope.  Fit  threshold  for  so  Divine  an 
arrival,  it  lifts  against  heaven,  dilated  and  beautiful, 
the  herald  of  the  Lord's  peace,  the  publisher  of 
salvation. 

Hon  beautiful  upon  the  mountains  are  the  feet  of  him 
that  bringeth  good  tidings,  that  publisheth  peace,  that 
bringeth  good  tidings  of  good,  that  pubUsluth  salt>ation  I 
Hark  thy  watchmen  I  they  lift  up  the  voice,  together  they 
break  into  singing;  yea,  eye  to  eye  do  they  see  when 
Jthovah  rtbtmeth  to  Zion. 

The  last  verse  is  a  picture  of  the  thronging  of  the 
city  of  the  prophets  by  the  prophets  again — so  dose, 
that  they  shall  look  each  other  in  the  face.     For  this  is 
I  the  sense  of  the  Hebrew  to  ue  eye  im  eye,  and  not  that 
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meaning  of  reconciliation  and  agreement  which  the 
phrase  has  cOme  to  have  in  colloquial  English.  The 
Exile  had  scattered  the  prophets  and  driven  them  into 
hiding.  They  had  been  only  voices  to  one  another, 
hke  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  with  the  desert  between  the 
two  of  them,  or  like  our  own  prophet,  anonymous 
and  unseen.  But  upon  the  old  gathering-ground,  the 
narrow  but  the  free  and  open  platform  of  Jerusalem's 
public  life,  they  should  see  each  other  face  to  face,  they 
should  again  be  named  and  known.  Break  om/,  sitsg 
together,  ye  wastes  of  Jerusalem :  for  Jehovah  has  com- 
forted His  people,  has  redeemed  Jerusalem.  Bared  has 
Jehovah  His  holy  arm  to  the  eyes  of  all  the  nations,  and 
see  shall  all  ends  of  the  earth  the  salvation  of  our  God. 

Thus  the  prophet,  after  finishing  his  long  argument 
and  dispelling  the  doubts  that  still  lingered  at  its  close, 
returns  to  the  first  high  notes  and  the  first  dear  subject 
with  which  he  opened  in  ch.  xl.  In  face  of  so  open  a 
way,  so  unclouded  a  prospect,  nothing  remains  but  to 
repeat,  and  this  time  with  greater  strength  than  before, 
the  call  to  leave  Babylon  : 


Draw  off,  draw  off,  come  forth  from  there,  touch  not  tne 

unclean  ; 
Come  forth  from  her  midst;  be  ye  clean  that  do  bear  the 

vessels  of  Jehovah. 
Nay,  neither  with  haste  shall  ye  forth,  nor  lib  fl^ht  shall 

yt  go, 
For  Jehovah  goeth  befort  thee,  and  IsratTt  C««  is  ihp 

rtarward. 
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ON  THE  EVE   OF  RETURN. 
Isaiah  liv.-lvL  8, 

ONE  of  the  difficult  problems  of  our  prophecy 
is  the  relation  and  grouping  of  chs.  liv.-lix- 
It  is  among  them  that  the  unity  of  "  Second  Isaiah," 
which  up  to  this  point  we  have  seen  no  reason  to  doubt, 
gives  way.  Ch.  IvL  9-lviL  is  evidently  pre-exilic,  and 
so  is  ch.  lix.  But  in  chs.  liv.,  Iv.,  and  Ivi.  1-8  wc  have 
three  addresses,  evidently  dating  from  the  Eve  of  the 
Return.     We  shall,  therefore,  treat  them  together. 

I.  The  Bride  the  City  (ch.  liv.). 

We  have  already  seen  why  there  is  no  reason  for 
the  theory  that  ch.  liv.  may  have  followed  immediately 
on  ch.  Hi.  I2.*  And  from  Calvin  to  Ewald  and 
Dillmann,  critics  have  all  felt  a  close  connection 
between  ch.  lii.  13-liii.  and  ch.  liv.  "After  having 
spoken  of  the  death  of  Christ,"  says  Calvin,  "  the 
prophet  passes  on  with  good  reason  to  the  Church : 
that  we  may  feel  more  deeply  in  ourselves  what  is  the 
value  and  efficacy  of  His  death."  Similar  in  substance, 
if  not  in  language,  is  the  opinion  of  the  latest  critics, 
who  understand  that  in  ch.  liv.  the  prophet  intends  to 
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picture  that  full  redemption  which  the  Serxrani's  work, 
culminating  in  ch.  liii.,  could  alone  effect.  Two  key- 
words of  ch.  liii.  had  been  a  seed  and  many.  It  is  tkt 
seed  and  the  many  whom  ch.  liv.  reveals.  Again,  there 
may  be,  in  ver.  17  of  ch.  liv.,  a  reference  to  the  earfier 
picture  of  the  Servant  in  ch.  L,  especially  ver.  8.  But 
this  last  is  unceruin ;  and,  as  a  point  on  the  other  side, 
there  are  the  two  diiferent  meanings,  as  well  as  the  tiro 
different  agents,  of  righteousness  in  ch.  liii.  li,  Uy 
Servant  shall  make  many  righteous,  and  in  ch.  liv.  17, 
their  righteousness  which  is  of  Me,  saith  Jehovah.  In 
the  former,  righteousness  is  the  inward  justification; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  the  external  historical  vindication. 

In  ch.  liv.  the  people  of  God  are  represented  under 
the  double  figure,  with  which  the  Book  of  Revelation 
has  made  us  familiar,  of  Bride  and  City.  To  imagine 
a  Nation  or  a  Land  as  the  spouse  of  her  God  is  a  habit 
natural  to  the  religious  instinct  at  all  times ;  the  land 
deriving  her  fruitfulness,  the  nation  her  standing  and 
prestige,  from  her  connection  with  the  Deity.  But  in 
ancient  times  this  figure  of  wedlock  was  more  natural 
than  it  is  among  us,  in  so  far  as  the  human  roan  and 
wife  did  not  then  occupy  that  relation  of  equaUty,  to 
which  it  has  been  tlie  progress  of  civilisation  to  ap- 
proximate ;  but  the  husband  was  the  lord  of  his  wife, — 
as  much  her  Baal  as  the  god  was  the  Baal  of  the  people, 
— her  law-giver,  in  part  her  owner,  and  with  full 
authority  over  the  origin  and  subsistence  of  the  bond 
between  them.  Marriage  thus  conceived  was  a  figure 
for  religion  almost  universal  among  the  Semites.  But 
as  in  the  case  of  so  many  other  religious  ideas  common 
to  the  Hebrews  and  their  heathen  kin,  this  one,  when 
adopted  by  the  prophets  of  Jehovah,  underwent  a 
thorough  moral  reformation.     Indeed,  if  one  were  asked 
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to  point  out  a  supreme  instance  of  the  operation  of  that 
unique  conscience  of  the  religion  of  Jehovah,  which  was 
spoken  of  before,*  one  would  have  little  difficulty  in 
selecting  its  treatment  of  the  idea  of  religious  marriage. 
By  the  neighbours  of  Israel,  the  marriage  of  a  god  to 
his  people  was  conceived  with  a  grossness  of  feeling 
and  illustrated  by  a  foulness  of  ritual,  which  thoroughly 
demoralised  the  people,  affording,  as  they  did,  to  licen- 
tiousness the  example  and  sanction  of  religion.  So  de- 
based had  the  idea  become,  and  so  full  of  temptation  to 
the  Hebrews  were  the  forms  in  which  it  was  illustrated 
among  their  neighbours,  that  the  religion  of  Israel  might 
justly  have  been  praised  for  achieving  a  great  moral 
victory  in  excluding  the  figure  altogether  from  its 
system.  But  the  prophets  of  Jehovah  dared  the 
heavier  task  of  retaining  the  idea  of  religious  mar- 
riage, and  won  the  diviner  triumph  of  purifying  and 
elevating  it  It  was,  indeed,  a  new  creation.  Every 
physical  suggestion  was  banished,  and  the  relation  was 
conceived  as  purely  moral.  Yet  it  was  never  refined 
to  a  mere  form  or  abstraction.  The  prophets  fearlessly 
expressed  it  in  the  warmest  and  most  familiar  terms  of 
the  love  of  man  and  woman.  With  a  stem  and  abso- 
lute interpretation  before  them  in  the  Divine  law,  of  the 
relations  of  a  husband  to  his  wife,  they  borrowed  from 
that  only  so  far  as  to  do  justice  to  the  Almighty's 
initiative  and  authority  in  His  relation  with  mortals ; 
and  they  laid  far  more  emphasis  on  the  instinctive  and 
spontaneous  affections,  by  which  Jehovah  and  Israel 
had  been  drawn  together.  Thus,  among  a  people 
naturally  averse  to  thiiik  or  to  speak  of  God  as  loving 


•  See  pp.  247  s. 

t  "  Das  eigeoiliche  Wort  '  Liebe'  kommt  im  A.  T.  ?on  Gott  fast  gar 
uicht  vor, — uod  W6  e^  bei  einem  apttes  SchriftateUer,  Torkomm^  lat 
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men,  this  close  relation  to  Him  of  marri.ige  was  ex- 
pressed with  a  warmth,  a  tenderness  and  a  delicacy, 
that  exceeded  even  the  two  other  fond  forms  in  which 
the  Divine  grace  was  conveyed, — of  a  father's  and  of  a 
mother's  love. 

In  this  new  creation  of  the  marriage  bond  between 
God  and  His  church,  three  prophets  had  a  large  share, 
— Hosea,  Ezekiel  and  the  author  of  "  Second  Isaiah." 
To  Hosea  and  Ezekiel  it  fell  to  speak  chiefly  of  un- 
pleasant aspects  of  the  question, — the  unfaithfulness  of 
the  wife  and  her  divorce ;  but  even  then,  the  moral 
strength  and  purity  of  the  Hebrew  religion,  its  Divine 
vehemence  and  glow,  were  only  the  more  evident  for 
the  unpromising  character  of  the  materials  with  which 
it  dealt.  To  our  prophet,  on  the  contrary,  it  fell  Co 
speak  of  the  winning  back  of  the  wife,  and  he  has 
done  so  with  wonderful  delicacy  and  tenderness.  Our 
prophet,  it  is  true,  has  not  one,  but  two,  deep  feelings 
about  the  love  of  God :  it  passes  through  him  as  the 
love  of  a  mother,  as  well  as  the  love  of  a  husband. 
But  while  he  lets  us  see  the  former  only  twice  or  thrice, 
the  latter  may  be  felt  as  the  almost  continual  under- 
current of  his  prophecy,  and  often  breaks  to  hearing, 
now  in  a  sudden,  single  ripple  of  a  phrase,  and  now  in  a 
long  tide  of  marriage  music.  His  lips  open  for  Jehovah 
on  the  language  of  wooing, — speak  ye  to  the  heart  of 
Jerusalem;  and  though  his  masculine  figure  for  Israel 
as  the  Servant  keeps  his  affection  hidden  for  a  time, 
this  emerges  again  when  the  subject  of  Service  is 
exhausted,   till    Israel,   where   she    is    not   Jehovah's 
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Sen'ant,  is  Jehovah's  Bride.     In  the  series  of  passages 

on  Zion,  from  ch.  xlix.  to  ch.  Hi.,  the  City  is  the  Mother 

of  His  children,  the  Wife  who  though  put  away  has 

never  been  divorced.     In  ch.  Ixii.  she  is  called  Hephzi- 

Bah,  My-delight-is-iv-her,  and  Beulah,  or  Married,^or 

Jehovah  delighklh  in  thee,  and  thy  land  shall  be  married. 

For  as  a  youth  marrieth  a  maiden,  thy  sons  shall  marry 

thee ;  and  with  the  joy  of  a  bridegroom  over  a  bride,  thy 

God  shall  joy  over  thee.*    But  it  is  in  the  chapter  now 

before  us  that  the  relation  is  expressed  with  greatest 

tenderness  and  wealth  of  affection.     Be  not  afraid,  for 

thou  shalt  not  be  shamed ;    and  be  not  confounded,  for 

thou  shalt  not  be  put  to  the  blush  :  for  the  shame  of  thy 

youth  thou  shalt  forget,  and  the  reproach  of  thy  widowhood 

thou  shalt  not  remember  again.     For  thy  Maker  is  thy 

Husband,    Jehovah   of  Hosts   is  His   name;   and    thy 

Redeemer  the  Holy  of  Israel,  God  of  the  whole  earth  is 

He  called.     For  as  a  wife  forsaken  and  grieved  in  spirit 

thou  art  called  of  Jehovah,  even  a  wife  of  youth,  when  she 

is  cast  0^,  saith  thy  God.     For  a  small  moment  have  I 

forsaken  thee,  but  with  great  mercies  will  I  gather  thee. 

In  an  egre  of  anger  *  I  hid  My  face  a  moment  from  thee, 

but  with  grace  everlasting  will  I  have  mercy  upon  thee, 

saith  thy  Redeemer  Jehovah, 

In  this  eighth  verse  we  pass  from  the  figure  of  the 
Bride  to  that  of  the  City,  which  emerges  clear  through 
flood  and  storm  in  ver.  II.  Afflicted,  Storm-beaten, 
Uncomforted,  Lo,  I  am  setting  in  dark  metal  (antimony, 
used  by  women  for  painting  round  the  eyes,  so  as  to 

*  The  reserve  of  this — the  limitation  of  the  reUtion  to  one  of 
feeling — is  renuu^ble  in  contrast  to  the  more  physical  use  of  the 
■ame  figure  in  other  relipons. 

t  j'-fTT,  or  sudden  rush  of  the  tide,  or  spate,  ar  freshet,  Th« 
criminal  is  assonaot:  BHbesseph  qessepb. 

vou  n.  »6 
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set  forth  their  brilliance  more)  thy  stones, — that  they 
may  shine  from  this  setting  like  women's  eyes, — and  J 
mill  found  thee  in  sapphires:  as  heaven's  own  founda- 
tion vault  is  blue,  so  shall  the  ground-stones  be  of  the 
New  Jerusalem.  And  I  will  set  rubies  for  thy  pinnacles, 
and  thy  gales  shall  be  sparkling  stones, *  and  all  thy  borders 
stones  of  delight, — stones  of  joy,  jewels.  The  rest  of  the 
chapter  paints  the  righteottsness  of  Zion  as  her  external 
security  and  splendour. 
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II.  A  Last  Call  to  the  Busy  (ch.  lv)t 
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The  second  address   upon  the   Eve  of  Return   is 

ch.  Iv.  Its  pure  gospel  and  clear  music  render  detailed 
exposition,  except  on  a  single  point,  superfluous.  One 
can  but  stand  and  listen  to  those  great  calls  to  repent- 
ance and  obedience,  which  issue  from  it  What  can 
be  added  to  them  or  said  about  them  ?  Let  one  take 
heed  rather  to  let  them  speak  to  one's  own  heart  I  A 
little  exploration,  however,  will  be  of  advantage  among 
the  circumstances  from  which  they  shoot. 

The  commercial  character  of  the  opening  figures  of 
eh.  Iv.  arrests  the  attention.  We  saw  that  Babylon 
was  the  centre  of  the  world's  trade,  and  that  it  was  in 
Babylon  that  the  Jews  first  formed  those  mercantile 
habits,  which  have  become,  next  to  religion,  or  in 
place  of  religion,  their  national  character.  Bom  to  be 
priests,  the  Jews  drew  down  their  splendid  powers  of 
attention,  pertinacity  and  imagination  from  God  upon 
the  world,  till  they  equally  appear  to  have  been  born 
traders.  They  laboured  and  prospered  exceedingly, 
gathering    property   and    settling  in    comfort     Thejf 

*  So  lileriUly  ;  LXX,  crystals,  csrbuDclea  er  diunooda. 
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drank  of  the  streams  of  Babylon,  no  longer  made  bitter 
by  their  tears,  and  ceased  to  think  upon  Zion. 

But,  of  all  men,  exiles  can  least  forget  that  there  is 
that  which  money  can  never  buy.  Money  and  his 
work  can  do  much  for  the  banished  man, — feed  him, 
clothe  him,  even  make  for  him  a  kind  of  second  home, 
and  in  time,  by  the  payment  of  taxes,  a  kind  of  second 
citizenship ;  but  they  can  never  bring  him  to  the  true 
climate  of  his  heart,  nor  win  for  him  his  real  life.  And 
of  all  exiles  the  Jew,  however  free  and  prosperous  in 
his  banishment  he  might  be,  was  least  able  to  find  his 
life  among  the  good  things — the  water,  the  wine  and 
the  milk — of  a  strange  country.  For  home  to  Israel 
meant  not  only  home,  but  duty,  righteousness  and 
God."  God  had  created  the  heart  of  this  people  to 
hunger  for  His  word,  and  in  His  word  they  could 
alone  find  \he  fatness  of  their  soul.  Success  and  comfort 
shall  never  satisfy  the  soul  which  God  has  created  for 
obedience.  The  simplicity  of  the  obedience  that  is  here 
asked  from  Israel,  the  emphasis  that  is  laid  upon  mere 
obedience  as  ringing  in  full  satisfaction,  is  impressive : 
hearken  diligently,  and  eat  that  which  is  good;  incline 
your  ear  and  come  unto  Me,  hear  and  your  soul  shall 
live.  It  suggests  the  number  of  plausible  reasons, 
which  may  be  offered  for  every  worldly  and  material 
life,  and  to  which  there  is  no  answer  save  the  call  of 
God's  own  voice  to  obedience  and  surrender.  To 
obedience  God  then  promises  influence.  In  place  of 
being  a  mere  trafficker  with  the  nations,  or,  at  best, 
their  purveyor  and  money-lender,  the  Jew,  if  he 
obeys  God,  shall  be  the  priest  and  prophet  of  the 
peoples.     This  is  illustrated  in  w.  4^-6,  the  only  hard 
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passage  in  the  chapter.  God  will  make  His  people  like 
David  ;  whether  the  historical  David  or  the  ideal  David 
described  by  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  is  uncertain.*  God 
will  conclude  an  everlasting  covenant  with  them,  equiva- 
lent to  the  sure  favours  showered  on  him.  As  God  set 
him  for  a  witness  (that  is,  a  prophet)  to  tht  peoples,  a 
prince  and  a  leader  to  the  peoples,  so  (in  phrases  that  recall 
some  used  by  David  of  himself  in  the  eighteenth  Psalm) 
shall  they  as  prophets  and  kings  influence  strange 
nations — calling  a  nation  thou  knowest  not,  and  natiom 
that  have  not  known  thee  shall  run  unto  thee.  The  effect  of 
the  unconscious  influence,  which  obedience  to  God,  and 
surrender  to  Him  as  His  instrument,  are  sure  to  work, 
could  not  be  more  grandly  stated.  But  we  ought  not 
to  let  another  point  escape  our  attention,  for  it  has 
its  contribution  to  make  to  the  main  question  of  the 


•  The  structure  of  this  difficult  passage  is  this.  Ver.  3  states  the 
equation  :  the  everlasting  covenant  with  the  people  Israel  =  the  sore, 
unfailing  favours  bestowed  upon  the  individual  David.  Vv.  4  and  5 
unfold  the  contents  of  the  equation.  Each  side  of  it  is  introduced  by 
■  Lo.  Lo,  on  the  one  side,  what  I  have  done  to  David  ;  Lo,  on  the  other, 
what  I  will  do  to  you.  As  David  was  a  witniu  ofptoplis,  a  princ*  and 
mmtnandtr  of  ptoplti,  so  shalt  thou  call  to  them  and  make  them  obey 
thee  This  is  clear  enough.  But  who  is  David  ?  The  phrase  the 
favours  of  David  suggests  2  Chron.  vi.  42,  rtmembtr  llu  nurdes  0/ 
David  thy  strvani ;  and  those  in  ver.  $  recall  Psalm  xviii.  43  f. :  Tkou 
tuul  madt  mt  Uu  luad  of  nations;  A  ptoplt  I  know  not  shall  strut  tme; 
As  soon  as  thty  hiar  of  m*  tkty  shall  obty  mt;  Strangtrs  shall  subtmt 
Ihtmsthts  lo  mt.  Yet  both  Jeremiah  and  Ezekiel  call  the  coming 
Messiah  David.  Jer.  xxx.  9  ;  Thty  shall  strut  Jthovah  thtir  God  amd 
David  thiir  King.  Ezek.  nxiiv.  23  :  And  I  will  sit  up  a  shrphtrd  ovtr 
thtm,  and  hi  shall  fttd  thtm,  and  ht  shall  bt  Ihtir  thtphird.  And  I 
Jthovah  will  bi  thtir  God,  and  My  strvant  David  prina  among  thtm. 
After  these  writers,  our  prophet  could  hardly  help  using  the  name 
David  in  its  Messianic  sense,  even  though  he  also  quoted  (in  ver.  5) 
a  few  phrases  recalling  the  historical  David.  But  the  question  do 
not  matter  much.  The  real  point  is  the  transference  of  th«  iavoun 
bestowed  upon  an  individual  to  the  whole  people. 
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Servant.  As  explained  in  the  note  to  a  sentence  above, 
it  is  uncertain  whether  David \&  the  historical  king  of  thai 
name,  or  the  Messiah  still  to  come.  In  either  case,  be 
is  an  individual,  whose  functions  and  qualities  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  people,  and  that  is  the  point  demanding 
attention.  If  our  prophecy  can  thus  so  easily  speak  of 
God's  purpose  of  service  to  the  Gentiles  passing  from 
the  individual  to  the  nation,  why  should  it  not  also  be 
able  to  speak  of  the  opposite  process,  the  transference 
of  the  service  from  the  nation  to  the  single  Servant  ? 
When  the  nation  were  unworthy  and  unredeemed,  could 
not  the  prophet  as  easily  think  of  the  relegation  of  their 
office  to  an  individual,  as  he  now  promises  to  their 
obedience  thai  that  office  shall  be  restored  to  them  ? 

The  next  verses  urgently  repeat  calls  to  repentance. 
And  then  comes  a  passage  which  is  grandly  meant  to 
make  us  feel  the  contrast  of  its  scenery  with  the  toil, 
the  money-getting  and  the  money-sjjending  from  which 
the  chapter  started.  From  all  that  sordid,  barren, 
human  strife  in  the  markets  of  Babylon,  we  are  led  out 
to  look  at  the  boundless  heavens,  and  are  told  that  as  they 
are  higher  than  the  earth,  so  are  God's  ways  higher  than  our 
ways,  and  God's  reckonings  than  our  reckonings ;  we  are 
led  out  to  see  the  gentle  fall  of  rain  and  snow  that  so  easily 
maketh  the  earth  to  bring  forth  and  bud,  and  give  seed  to  the 
sower  and  birad  to  the  eater,  and  are  told  that  it  is  a 
symbol  of  God's  word,  which  we  were  called  from  our 
vain  labours  to  obey;  we  are  led  out  to  the  mountains 
and  to  the  hills  breaking  before  you  into  singing,  and 
to  the  free,  wild  natural  trees  *  tossing  their  unlopped 

*  En^ish  TCfsioii,  trtts  0/  tht  fitld.  but  tbe  field  is  the  country 
beyond  the  bounds  of  cultivation  ;  and  as  beasts  of  the  field  means 
wHd  btustt,  so  this  means  wUd  *««*, — onibrced,  nnaided  by  man't 
laboar. 
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branches ;  we  are  led  to  see  even  the  desert  change,  for 
instead  of  the  thorn  shall  come  up  the  fir-tree,  and  instead 
of  the  nettle  shall  come  up  the  myrtle;  and  it  shall  be  to 
Jehovah  for  a  name,  for  an  everlasting  sign  that  shall 
not  be  cut  off.  Thus  does  the  prophet,  in  his  own 
fashion,  lead  the  starved  worldly  heart,  that  has  sought 
in  vain  its  fulness  from  its  toil,  through  scenes  of 
Nature,  to  that  free  omnipotent  Grace,  of  which  Nature's 
processes  are  the  splendid  sacraments. 

IIL  Proselytes  and  Eunuchs  (ch.  Ivi.  1-8), 

The  opening  verse  of  this  small  prophecy,  My  salva- 
tion is  near  to  come,  and  My  righteousness  to  be  revealed, 
attaches  it  very  closely  to  the  preceding  prophecy.  If 
ch.  Iv.  expounds  the  grace  and  faithfulness  of  God 
in  the  Return  of  His  people,  and  asks  from  them  only 
faith  as  the  price  of  such  benefits,  ch.  Ivi.  1-8  adds  the 
demand  that  those  who  are  to  return  shall  keep  the  law, 
and  extends  their  blessings  to  foreigners  and  others, 
who  though  technically  disqualified  from  the  privileges 
of  the  born  and  legitimate  Israelite,  had  attached  them- 
selves to  Jehovah  and  His  Law. 

Such  a  prophecy  was  very  necessary.  The  disper- 
sion of  Israel  had  already  begun  to  accomplish  its 
missionary  purpose;  pious  souls  in  many  lands  had 
felt  the  spiritual  power  of  this  disfigured  people,  and 
had  chosen  for  Jehovah's  sake  to  follow  its  uncertain 
fortunes.  It  was  indispensable  that  these  Gentile  con- 
verts should  be  comforted  against  the  withdrawal  of 
Israel  from  Babylon,  for  they  said,  Jehovah  will  surely 
separate  me  from  His  people,  as  well  as  against  the  time 
when  it  might  become  necessary  to  purge  the  restored 
community  from  heathen  constituents.*     Again,  all  the 
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male  Jews  could  hardly  have  escaped  the  disqualifica- 
tion, which  the  cruel  custom  of  the  East  inflicted  on 
some,  at  least,  of  every  body  of  captives.  It  is  almost 
certain  that  Daniel  and  his  companions  were  eunuchs, 
and  if  they,  then  perhaps  many  more.  But  the  Book  of 
Deuteronomy  had  declared  mutilation  of  this  kind  to  be 
a  bar  against  entrance  to  the  assembly  of  the  Lord.  It 
is  not  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  the  spiritual  results 
of  the  Exile,  that  its  necessities  compelled  the  abrogation 
of  the  letter  of  such  a  law.  With  a  freedom  that  fore- 
shadows Christ's  own  expansion  of  the  ancient  strict- 
ness, and  in  words  that  would  not  be  out  of  place  in  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  this  prophecy  ensures  to  pious 
men,  whom  cruelty  had  deprived  of  the  two  things 
dearest  to  the  heart  of  an  Israelite, — a  present  place, 
and  a  perpetuation  through  his  posterity,  in  the  com- 
munity of  God, — that  in  the  new  temple  a  monumtnt  • 
and  a  name  should  be  given,  better  and  more  enduring 
tlian  sons  or  daughters.  This  prophecy  is  further  note- 
worthy as  the  first  instance  of  the  strong  emphasis 
which  "  Second  Isaiah  "  lays  upon  the  keeping  of  the 
Sabbath,  and  as  first  calling  the  temple  the  House  of 
Prayer.  Both  of  these  characteristics  are  due,  of 
course,  to  the  Exile,  the  necessities  of  which  prevented 
almost  every  religious  act  save  that  of  keeping  fasts 
and  Sabbaths  and  serving  God  in  prayer.  On  our 
prophet's  teaching  about  the  Sabbath  there  will  be 
more  to  say  in  the  next  chapter. 

*  The  original  is  a  haitJ;  a  tens  applied  (perhaps  because  it  con- 
sisted of  tapering  stones)  to  an  indtx,  or  monttmntl  of  victory,  I  Sank 
XV.  la;  or  to  ■  sepulchral  monument,  a  Sam.  xviii.  (& 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

rUE  REKINDUNG  OF  THE  CIVIC  CONSCIEIfCK. 
Isaiah  tvL  9-la. 

IT  was  inevitable,  as  soon  as  their  dty  was  again 
fairly  in  sight,  that  there  should  re-awaken  in  the 
exiles  the  civic  conscience ;  that  recollections  of  those 
besetting  sins  of  their  public  life,  for  which  their  dty 
and  their  independence  were  destroyed,  should  throng 
back  upon  them  ;  that  in  prospect  of  their  again  be- 
coming responsible  for  the  discharge  of  justice  and 
other  political  duties,  they  should  be  reminded  by  the 
prophet  of  their  national  faults  in  these  respects,  and  of 
God's  eternal  laws  concerning  them.  If  we  keep  this 
in  mind,  we  shall  understand  the  presence  in  "Second 
Isaiah  "  of  the  group  of  prophecies  at  which  we  have 
now  arrived,  ch.  Ivi.  9-lix.  Hitherto  our  prophet,  in 
marked  contrast  to  Isaiah  himself,  has  said  almost  no- 
thing of  the  sodal  righteousness  of  his  people.  Israd's 
righteousness,  as  we  saw  in  our  fourteenth  chapter,  has 
had  the  very  different  meaning  for  our  prophet  of  her 
pardon  and  restoration  to  her  rights.  But  in  ch.  Ivi.  9- 
lix.  we  shall  find  the  blame  of  civic  wrong,  and  of  other 
kinds  of  sin  of  which  Israel  could  only  have  been  guilty 
in  her  own  land  ;  we  shall  listen  to  exhortations  to 
social  justice  and  mercy  like  those  we  heard  from 
Isaiah  to  his  generation.     Yet  these  are  mingled  with 
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voices,  and  concluded  with  promises,  which  speak  of 
the  Return  as  imminent  Undoubtedly  exilic  elements 
reveal  themselves.  And  the  total  impression  is  that 
some  prophet  of  the  late  Exile,  and  probably  the 
one,  whom  we  have  been  following,  collected  these 
reminiscences  of  his  people's  sin  in  the  days  of  their 
freedom,  in  order  to  remind  them,  before  they  went 
back  again  to  political  responsibility,  why  it  was  they 
were  punished  and  how  apt  they  were  to  go  astray. 
Believing  this  to  be  the  true  solution  of  a  somewhat 
difficult  problem,  we  have  ventured  to  gather  this 
mixed  group  of  prophecies  under  the  title  of  the 
Rekindling  of  the  Gvic  Conscience.  They  fall  into 
three  groups :  6rst,  ch.  Ivi.  9-lvii. ;  second,  ch.  IviiL  ; 
third,  ch.  lix.  We  shall  see  that,  while  there  is  no 
reason  to  doubt  the  exilic  origin  of  the  whole  of  the 
second,  the  first  and  third  of  these  are  mainly  occupied 
with  the  description  of  a  state  of  things  that  prevailed 
only  before  the  Exile,  but  they  contain  also  exilic 
observations  and  conclusions. 

I.  A  Conscience  Btrr  no  God  (ch.  IvL  9-lviL). 

This  is  one  of  the  sections  which  almost  decisively 
place  the  literary  unity  of  "  Second  Isaiah "  past 
possibility  of  belief.  If  ch.  Ivi.  1-8  flushes  with  the 
dawn  of  restoration,  ch.  Ivi.  9-1^01.  is  very  dark  with 
the  coming  of  the  night,  which  preceded  that  dawn. 
Almost  none  dispute,  that  the  greater  part  of  this  pro- 
phecy must  have  been  composed  before  the  people  left 
Palestine  for  exile.  The  state  of  Israel,  which  it  pic- 
tures, recalls  the  descriptions  of  Hosea,  and  of  the 
eleventh  chapter  of  Zechariah.  God's  flock  are  stitl 
in  charge  of  their  own  shepherds  (Ivl  9- 1 2), — a  de- 
scription inapplicable  to  Israel  in  exile.    The  shepherds 
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are  sleepy,  greedy,  sensual,  drunkards, — victims  to  the 
curse,  against  whicli  Amos  and  Isaiah  hurled  their 
strongest  woes.  That  sots  like  them  should  be  spared 
while  the  righteous  die  unnoticed  deaths  (Ivii.  l)  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  approaching  judgement.  No 
man  considereth  that  the  righteous  is  taken  away  from  Uu 
Evil.  The  Evil  cannot  mean,  as  some  have  thought, 
persecution, — for  while  the  righteous  are  to  escape  it 
and  enter  into  peace,  the  wicked  are  spared  for  it. 
It  must  be  a  Divine  judgement, — the  Exile.  But  he 
entereth  peace,  they  rest  in  their  beds,  each  one  that  hath 
walked  straight  before  him, — for  the  righteous  there  is  the 
peace  of  death  and  the  undisturbed  tomb  of  his  fathers. 
What  an  enviable  fate  when  emigration,  and  disp>er- 
sion  through  foreign  lands,  are  the  prospect  of  the 
nation !  Israel  shall  find  her  pious  dead  when  she 
returns  I  The  verse  recalls  that  summons  in  Isa.  xxvi, 
in  which  we  heard  the  Mother  Nation  calling  upon  the 
dead  she  had  lefl  in  Palestine  to  rise  and  increase  her 
returned  numbers. 

Then  the  prophet  indicts  the  nation  for  a  religious 
and  political  unfaithfulness,  which  we  know  was  their 
besetting  sin  in  the  days  before  they  left  the  Holy 
Land.  The  scenery,  in  whose  natural  objects  he 
descnbes  them  seeking  their  worship,  is  the  scenery 
of  Palestine,  not  of  Mesopotamia, — terebinths  and  wddies, 
and  cle/is  of  the  rocks,  and  smooth  stones  of  the  wddies. 
The  unchaste  and  bloody  sacrifices  with  which  he 
charges  them  bear  the  appearance  more  of  Canaanite 
than  of  Babylonian  idolatry.  The  humiliating  poli- 
tical suits  which  they  paid — thou  wentest  to  the  king 
with  ointment,  and  didst  increase  thy  perfumes,  and  didst 
send  thine  ambassadors  afar  off,  and  didst  debase  thyself 
a»en  unto  Sheol  (ver.  9) — could  not  be  attributed  to  a 
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captive  people,  but  were  the  sort  of  degrading  diplo- 
Boacy  that  Israel  learned  from  Ahaz.  While  the  painful 
pursuit  of  strength  (ver.  lO),  the  shabby  political 
cowardice  (ver.  ii),  the  fanatic  sacrifice  of  manhood's 
purity  and  childhood's  life  (ver.  5),  and  especially  the 
evil  conscience  which  drove  their  blind  hearts  through 
such  pain  and  passion  in  a  sincere  quest  for  righteous- 
oess  (ver.  12),  betray  the  age  of  idolatrous  reaction 
from  the  great  Puritan  victory  of  701, — a  generation 
exaggerating  all  the  old  falsehood  and  fear,  against 
which  Isaiah  had  inveighed,  with  the  new  conscience 
of  sin  which  his  preaching  had  created*  The  dark 
streak  of  blood  and  lust  that  runs  through  the  con- 
demned idolatry,  and  the  stem  conscience  which  only 
deepens  its  darkness,  are  sufficient  reasons  for  dating 
the  prophecy  after  700.  The  very  phrases  of  Isaiah, 
which  it  contaLns,  have  tempted  some  to  attribute  it 
to  himself.  But  it  certainly  does  not  date  from  such 
troubles  as  brought  his  old  age  to  the  grave.  The  evil, 
which  it  portends,  is,  as  we  have  seen,  no  persecution 
of  the  righteous,  but  a  Divine  judgement  upon  the  whole 
nation, — presumably  the  Exile.  We  may  date  it,  there- 
fcHre,  some  time  after  Isaiah's  death,  but  certainly — and 
this  is  the  important  point — before  the  Exile.  This, 
then,  is  an  unmistakably  pre-exilic  constituent  of 
"Second  Isaiah." 

Another  feature  corroborates  this  prophecy's  original 
independence  of  its  context  Its  style  is  immediately 
and  extremely  rugged.  The  reader  of  the  original  feels 
the  diflFerence  at  once.  It  is  the  difference  between 
travel  on  the  level  roads  of  Mesopotamia,  with  their 
unchanging  horizons,  and   the  jolting  carriage  of  the 
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atony  paths  of  Higher  Palestine,  with  their  glimpses 
rapidly  shifting  from  gorge  to  peak.  But  the  remark- 
able thing  is  that  the  usual  style  of  "  Second  Isaiah  "  is 
resumed  before  the  end  of  the  prophecy.  One  cannot 
always  be  sure  of  the  exact  verse  at  which  such  a 
literary  change  takes  place.  In  this  case  some  feel  it 
as  soon  as  the  middle  of  ver.  1 1,  with  the  words,  Have 
not  I  held  My  peace  even  of  long  time,  and  IhoH  fearesl 
Me  not?*  It  is  surely  more  sensible,  however,  after 
ver.  14,  in  which  we  are  arrested  in  any  case  by  an 
alteration  of  standpoint.  In  ver.  14  we  are  on  in  the 
Exile  again — before  ver.  14  I  cannot  recognise  any 
exilic  symptom — and  the  way  of  return  is  before  us. 
And  one  said, — it  is  the  repetition  to  the  letter  of  the 
strange  anonymous  voice  of  ch.  xl.  6, — and  one  said, 
Cast  ye  up,  Cast  ye  up,  open  up,  or  sweep  open,  a  way,  lift 
the  stumbling  block  from  the  way  of  My  people.  And 
now  the  rhythm  has  certainly  returned  to  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  "  Second  Isaiah,"  and  the  temper  is  again 
that  of  promise  and  comfort. 

These  sudden  shiftings  of  circumstance  and  of 
prospect  are  enough  to  show  the  thoughtful  reader 
of  Scripture  how  hard  is  the  probk-m  of  the  unity 
of  "  Second  Isaiah."  On  which  we  make  here  no  further 
remark,  but  pass  at  once  to  the  more  congenial  task 
of  studying  the  great  prophecy,  w.  14-21,  which  rises 
one  and  simple  from  these  fragments  as  does  some 
homogeneous  rock  from  the  confusing  debris  of  several 
geological  epochs. 


•So  Ewald,  Cheyne  and  Briggs.  Ewald  takes  Ivi.  ^Ivit  I  la  113  an 
interruption,  borrowed  from  an  earlier  prophet  in  a  time  of  persecution 
of  the  exilic  prophecy,  which  goes  on  smoothly  from  Ivi.  8  to  Ivii. 
lit.  We  have  lecn  that  it  is  an  enxir  to  auppoae  that  Ivi.  9-lvii 
roM  from  a  time  of  panecution. 
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For  let  the  date  and  original  purpose  of  the  fragments 
we  have  considered  be  what  they  may,  this  prophecy 
has  been  pUced  as  their  conclusion  with  at  least  some 
rational,  not  to  say  spiritual,  intention.  As  it  suddenly 
issues  here,  it  gathers  up,  in  the  usual  habit  of  Scrip- 
ture, God's  moral  indictment  of  an  evil  generation, 
by  a  great  manifesto  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  a 
sharp  distinction  of  the  characters  and  fate  of  men. 
Now,  of  what  kind  is  the  generation,  to  whose  indict- 
ment this  prophecy  comes  as  a  conclusion  ?  It  is  a 
generation  which  has  lost  its  God,  but  kept  its  con- 
science. This  sums  up  the  national  character  which 
is  sketched  in  w.  3-13.  These  Israelites  had  lost 
Jehovah  and  His  pure  law.  But  the  religion  intc 
which  they  fell  back  was  not,  therefore,  easy  or  cold. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  very  intense  and  very  stem. 
The  people  put  energy  in  it, -and  passion,  and  sacrifice 
that  went  to  cruel  lengths.  Belief,  too,  in  its  practical 
results  kept  the  people  from  fainting  under  the  weari- 
ness in  which  its  fanaticism  reacted,  /m  the  length 
of  thy  way  thou  wast  wearied,  yet  thou  didst  not  say.  It 
is  hopeless ;  life  for  thy  hand — that  is,  real,  practical 
strength — didst  thou  find:  wherefore  thou  didst  not 
break  down.  And  they  practised  their  painful  and 
passionate  idolatry  with  a  real  conscience.  They  were 
seeking  to  work  out  righteousness  for  themselves 
(ver.  12  should  be  rendered  :  /  will  expose  your  right- 
eousness, the  caricature  of  righteousness  which  you 
attempt).  The  most  worldly  statesman  among  them 
had  his  sincere  ideal  for  Israel,  and  intended  to 
enable  her,  in  the  possession  of  her  land  and  holy 
mountain,  to  fulfil  her  destiny  (ver.  13).  The  most 
gross  idolater  had  a  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteous- 
ness, and  burnt  hk  children  or  sacrificed  his  purity 
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to  satisfy  the  vague  proroptirgs  of  his  unenlightened 
conscience. 

It  was  indeed  a  generation  which  had  kept  its 
conscience,  but  lost  its  God  ;  and  what  we  have  in  w. 
15  to  21  is  just  the  lost  and  forgotten  God  speaking 
of  His  Nature  and  His  Will.  They  have  been  wor- 
shipping idols,  creatures  of  their  own  fears  and  crud 
passions.  But  He  is  the  high  and  lofty  one — two  of 
the  simplest  adjectives  in  the  language,  yet  sufiBcient 
to  lift  Him  they  describe  above  the  distorting  mists 
of  human  imagination.  They  thought  of  the  Deity 
as  sheer  wrath  and  force,  scarcely  to  be  appeased  by 
men  even  through  the  most  bloody  rites  and  passionate 
self-sacrifice.  But  He  says,  The  high  and  the  holy  I 
dwell  in,  yet  with  him  also  that  is  contrite  and  humble 
of  spirit,  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive 
the  heart  of  the  contrite  ones.  The  rest  of  the  chapter 
is  to  the  darkened  consciences  a  plain  statetnent  of 
tlie  moral  character  of  God's  working.  God  always 
punishes  sin,  and  yet  the  sinner  is  not  abandoned. 
Though  he  go  in  his  own  way,  God  watches  his  ways 
in  order  to  heal  him.  I  create  the  fruit  of  the  lips, 
that  is,  thanksgivings :  Peace,  peace,  to  him  that  is  far 
off  and  him  that  is  near,  saitJi  fehovah,  and  I  will  heal 
him.  But,  as  in  ch.  xlviii.  and  ch.  1.,  a  warning  comes 
last,  and  behind  the  clear,  forward  picture  of  the 
comforted  and  restored  of  Jehovah  we  see  the  weird 
background  of  gloomy,  restless  wickedness. 


II.  Social  Service  ahd  the  Sabbath  (ch,  Iviii). 

Several  critics  (including  Professor  Cheyne)  r^ard 
ch.  IviiL  as  post-«xilic,  because  of  its  declarations 
against  formal  fasting  and  the  neglect  of  social  charity, 
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which  are  akin  to  those  of  post-exilic  prophet*  like 
Zechariah  and  Jcel,  and  seem  to  imply  that  the  people 
addressed  are  again  independent  and  responsible  for  the 
conduct  of  their  social  duties.  The  question  largely 
turns  on  the  amount  of  social  resp»onsibility  we  con- 
ceive the  Jews  to  have  had  during  the  Exile.  Now  we 
have  seen  that  many  of  them  enjoyed  considerable 
freedom  :  they  had  their  houses  and  households ;  they 
had  their  slaves ;  they  traded  and  were  possessed  of 
wealth.  They  were,  therefore,  in  a  position  to  be 
chargeable  with  the  duties  to  which  ch.  Iviii.  calls 
them.  The  addresses  of  Ezekifl  to  his  fellow-exiles 
have  many  features  in  common  with  ch.  Kiii.,  although 
they  do  not  mention  fasting ;  and  fasting  itself  was  a 
characteristic  habit  of  the  exiles,  in  regard  to  which  it 
is  quite  Ukely  they  should  err  just  as  is  described  in 
ch.  IvitL  Moreover,  there  is  a  resemblance  between 
this  chapter's  comments  upon  the  people's  enquiries  of 
God  (ver.  2)  and  Ezekiel's  reply  when  certain  of  the 
elders  of  Israel  came  to  enquire  of  Jehovah.*  And 
again  w.  II  and  12  of  ch.  IviiL  are  evidently  ad- 
dressed to  people  in  prospect  of  return  to  their  own 
land  and  restoration  of  their  city.  We  accordingly 
date  ch.  Iviii.  from  the  Exile.  But  we  see  no  reason 
to  put  it  as  early  as  Ewald  does,  who  assigns  it  to  a 
younger  contemporary  of  EzekieL  There  is  no 
linguistic  e\'idence  that  it  is  an  insertion,  or  from 
another  hand  than  that  of  our  prophet.  Surely  there 
were  room  and  occasion  for  it  in  those  years  which 
followed  the  actual  deliverance  of  the  Jews  by  Cyrus, 
but  preceded  the  restoration  of  Jerusalem, — those 
years  in  which  there  were  no  longer  political  problems 


*  Ezek,  TTi. ;  ^  zzxiii.  30  C 
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in  the  way  of  the  people's  return  for  our  prophet  to 
discuss,  and  therefore  their  moral  defects  were  all  the 
more  thrust  upon  his  attention  ;  and  especially,  when 
in  the  near  prospect  of  their  political  independence, 
their  social  sins  roused  his  apprehensions. 

Those,  who  have  never  heard  an  angry  Oriental  speak, 
have  no  idea  of  what  power  of  denunciation  lies  in  the 
human  throat  In  the  East,  where  a  dry  climate  and 
large  leisure  bestow  upon  the  voice  a  depth  and  supple- 
ness prevented  by  our  N-ulgar  haste  of  life  and  teasing 
weather,  men  have  elaborated  their  throat-letters  to  a 
number  unknown  in  any  Western  alphabet ;  and  upon 
the  lowest  notes  they  have  put  an  edge,  that  comes  up 
shrill  and  keen  through  the  roar  of  the  upper  gutturals, 
till  you  feel  their  wrath  cut  as  well  as  sweep  you  before 
it.  In  the  Oriental  throat,  speech  goes  down  deep 
enough  to  echo  all  the  breadth  of  the  inner  man  ;  while 
the  possibility  of  expressing  within  so  supple  an  organ 
nearly  every  tone  of  scorn  or  surprise  preserves  anger 
from  that  suspicion  of  spite  or  of  exhaustion,  which  is 
conveyed  by  too  liberal  a  use  of  the  nasal  or  palatal 
letters.  Hence  in  the  Hebrew  language  to  call  with  tht 
throat  means  to  call  with  vehemence,  but  with  self- 
command  ;  with  passion,  yet  as  a  man  ;  using  every 
figure  of  satire,  but  earnestly ;  neither  forgetting  wrath 
for  mere  art's  sake,  nor  allowing  wrath  to  escape  the 
grip  of  the  stronger  muscles  of  the  voice.  It  is  to  lift 
the  voice  like  a  trumpet, — an  instrument,  which,  with 
whatever  variety  of  music  its  upper  notes  may  indulge 
our  ears,  never  suffers  its  main  tone  of  authority  to 
drop,  never  slacks  its  imperative  appeal  to  the  wQls  of 
the  hearers. 

This  is  the  style  of  the  chapter  before  us,  which  opens 
with  the  words.  Call  with  tht  throat,  span  not,  lift  up 
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thy  voice  like  a  trumpet.  Perhaps  no  subject  more 
readily  provokes  to  satire  and  sneers  than  the  subject 
of  the  chapter, — the  union  of  formal  religion  and 
unlovely  life.  And  yet  in  the  chapter  there  is  not  a 
inecr  from  first  to  last  The  speaker  suppresses  the 
temptation  to  use  his  nasal  tones,  and  utters,  not  as  the 
satirist,  but  as  the  prophet.  For  his  purpose  is  not  to 
sport  with  his  people's  hypocrisy,  but  to  sweep  them  out 
of  it.  Before  he  has  done,  his  urgent  speech,  that  has 
not  lingered  to  sneer  nor  e.\hausted  itself  in  screaming, 
passes  forth  to  spend  its  unchecked  impetus  upon  final 
promise  and  gospel.  It  is  a  wise  lesson  from  a  master 
preacher,  and  half  of  the  fruitlessness  of  modem  preach- 
ing is  due  to  the  neglect  of  it.  The  pulpit  tempts  men 
to  be  either  too  bold  or  too  timid  about  sin ;  either  to 
whisper  or  to  scold ;  to  eupbemise  or  to  exaggerate ; 
to  be  conventional  or  hysterical.  But  two  things  are 
necessary, — the  facts  must  be  stated,  and  the  whole 
manhood  of  the  preacher,  and  not  only  his  scorn  or 
only  his  anger  or  only  an  official  temper,  brought  to 
bear  upon  them.  Call  with  tlie  throat,  spare  not,  like  a 
trumpet  lift  up  thy  voice,  and  publish  to  My  people  their 
transgression,  and  to  the  house  0/ Jacob  their  sin. 

The  subject  of  the  chapter  is  the  habits  of  a  religious 
people, — the  earnestness  and  regularity  of  their  religious 
performance  contrasted  with  the  neglect  of  their  social 
relations.  The  second  verse,  "  the  descriptions  in  which 
are  evidently  drawn  from  life,"*  tells  us  that  the  people 
sought  God  daily,  and  had  a  zeal  to  know  His  ways,  as 
a  nation  that  had  done  rightccusness, — fulfilled  the  legal 
worship, — and  had  not  forsaken  the  law^  of  Uieir  God: 
they  ask  of  Me  laws\  of  righteousness, — that  is,  a  legal 


*  DelitzscK  t  Uistipat  mod  mssbpatiiii,  tf,  p.  399, 
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worship,  the  perforjnance  of  which  might  make  them 
righteous, — and  in  drawing  near  to  God  they  take  diligki. 
They  liad,  in  fact,  a  great  greed  for  ordinances  and 
functions,* — for  the  revival  of  such  forms  as  they  had 
been  accustomed  to  of  old.  Like  some  poor  prostrate 
rose,  whose  tendrils  miss  the  props  by  which  they  were 
wont  to  rise  to  the  sun,  the  religious  conscience  and 
affections  of  Israel,  violently  torn  from  their  immeraorial 
supports,  lay  limp  and  windswept  on  a  bare  land,  and 
longed  for  God  to  raise  some  substitute  for  those  altars 
of  Zion  by  which,  in  the  dear  days  of  old,  they  had  lifted 
themselves  to  the  light  of  His  face.  In  the  absence  of 
anything  better,  they  turned  to  the  chill  and  shadowed 
forms  of  the  fasts  they  had  instituted.!  But  they  did 
not  thereby  reach  the  face  of  God.  Wherefore  have 
we  fasted,  say  they,  and  Thou  hast  not  seen  ?  we  ham 
humbled  our  souls,  and  Thou  takest  no  notice  ?  The 
answer  comes  swiftly  :  Because  your  fasting  is  a  mere 
form  I  Lo,  in  tlie  very  day  of  your  fast  ye  find  a  business 
to  do,  and  all  your  workmen  you  overtask.  So  formal 
is  your  fasting  that  your  ordinary  eager,  selfish,  cruel 
life  goes  on  beside  it  just  the  same.  Nay,  it  is  worse 
than  usual,  for  your  worthless,  wearisome  fast  but  puts 
a  sharper  edge  upon  your  temper :  Lo,  for  strife  and 
contention  ye  fast,  to  smite  with  the  fist  of  tyranny.  And 
it  has  no  religious  value :  Ye  fast  not  like  as  you  are 
fasting  to-day  so  as  to  make  your  voice  heard  on  high. 
Is  such  the  fast  that  I  choose, — a  day  for  a  man  to  ajfflicl 
himself?  Is  it  to  droop  his  head  like  a  rush,  and  grovel 
on  sackcloth  and  ashes  ?    Is  it  this  thou  wilt  call  a  fast 

*  Such  as  is  also  expressed  by  exiles  in  Psalms  xliL,  xliii.  tnd  l^K, 
but  there  with  what  spiritual  timpcr,  here  with  what  •  hainl  legvl 
conception  of  righteousness. 

t  For  these  see  p.  6(. 
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and  a  day  acceptable  to  Jehovah  ?  One  of  the  great 
surprises  of  the  human  heart  is,  that  self-denial  does 
not  win  merit  or  peace.  But  assuredly  it  does  not, 
if  love  be  not  with  it.  Though  I  give  my  body  to  be 
bumed  and  have  not  love,  it  profiteth  roe  nothing. 
Self-denial  without  love  is  self-indulgence.  Is  not  this 
the  fast  that  I  choose  ?  to  loosen  the  bonds  of  tyranny,  to 
shatter  the  joints  of  the  yoke,  to  let  the  crushed  go  free, 
and  that  ye  burst  every  yoke.  Is  it  not  to  break  to  the 
hungry  thy  btzad,  and  that  thou  bring  home  wandering 
poor?*  when  thou  seest  one  naked  that  thou  cover  him, 
and  that  from  thine  own  flesh  thou  hide  not  thyself? 
Then  shall  break  forth  like  the  morning  thy  light,  and 
thy  health^  sltall  immediately  spring.  Yea,  go  before 
thee  shall  thy  righteousness,  the  glory  of  Jehovah  shall 
sweep  thee  on,  literally,  gather  thee  up.  Then  thou  shalt 
call,  and  Jehovah  shall  answer;  thou  shalt  cry,  and  Ht 
shall  say,  Here  am  I.  If  thou  shalt  put  from  thy  midst 
the  yoke,  and  the  putting  forth  of  the  finger,  and  At 
speaking  of  Haughtiness — three  degrees  of  the  subtlety  of 
selfishness,  which  when  forced  back  from  violent  oppres- 
sion will  retreat  to  scorn  and  from  open  scorn  to  back- 
biting,— and  if  thou  draw  out  to  the  hungry  thy  soul, — 
tear  out  what  is  dear  to  thee  in  order  to  fill  his  need, 
the  strongest  expression  for  self-denial  which  the  Old 
Testament  contains, — and  satisfy  the  soui  that  is  afflicted, 
then  shall  uprise  in  the  darkness  thy  light,  and  thy  gloom 


*  Litenlty,  tin  poor,  Ikt  »amJmng.  U  was  •  frequeot  pbrue  in  the 
Cxiic:  Lun.  iii  19,  Rtmtmitr  mate  mfflUttOH  and  my  katultUHta; 
L  7,  Jerusalem  io  the  day  e/htr  affkiiom  totd  ktt  ionultsstua.  I.XX. 
a#r(7Mt  roofl'-ss. 

f  Probably  the  fresh  flesh  which  appears  through  a  bealisg  wound. 
Made  classical  by  Jeremiah,  who  uses  it  thrice  of  Israel,  —  in  the  ( 
texx,  U  Htmn  m  iatm,  etc,z.M;  tmdmxsM.  1};  naiii  6. 
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shall  be  as  the  noonday.     And  guide  Ihee  shall  Jehoxtak 
continually,  and  satisfy  thy  soul  in  droughts,  and  thy  limbs 
make  Itssont;  and  thou  shalt  be  like  a  garden  well- watered,* 
and  like  a  spring  of  water  whose  waters  fail  not.     And 
they  that  are  of  thee  shall  build  the  ancient  ntins;  the 
foundations  of  generation  upon  generation  thou  shali  raise 
up,  and  they  shall  be  calling  thee  Repairer-of-the- Breach, 
Restorer-of-Pathsfor-habitation.^    Thus  their  righteous- 
ness in  the  sense  of  external  vindication  and  stability, 
which  so  prevails  with  our  prophet,  shall  be  due  to 
their  righteousness  in  that  inward  moral  sense  in  which 
Amos  and  Isaiah  use  the  word.     And  so  concludes  a 
passage,  which  fills  the  earliest,  if  not  the  highest,  place 
in    the  glorious  succession  of  Scriptures  of  Practical 
Love,  to  which  belong  the  Sixty-first  chapter  of  Isaiah, 
the  Twenty-fifth  of  Matthew  and  the  Thirteenth  of  First 
Corinthians.     Its  lesson  is, — to  go  back  to  the  figure  of 
the  draggled  rose, — that  no  mere  forms  of  religion,  how- 
ever divinely  prescribed  or  conscientiously  observed,  can 
of  themselves  lift  the  distraught  and  trailing  aflfections 
of  man  to  the  hght  and  peace  of  Heaven ;    but  that 
our   fellow-men,  if  we  cling   to  them  with  love  and 
with  arms  of  help,  are  ever  the  strongest  props  by 
which  we  may  rise  to  God  ;  that  character  grows  rich 
and  life  joyful,  not  by  the  performance  of  ordinances 
with  the  cold  conscience  of  duty,  but  by  acts  of  service 
with  the  warm  heart  of  love. 

And  yet  such  a  prophecy  concludes  with  an  exhorta- 
tion to  the  observance  of  one  religious  form,  and  places 
the  keeping  of  the  Sabbath  on  a  level  with  the  practice 
of  love.  If  thou  turn  from  the  Sabbath  thy  foot,  from 
doing  thine  own  business  on  My  holy  day;  X  and  callest  the 


J«r,  xMxL  IS.         t  Q^'  Job  *^*-  <3-         I  Q^  Amoa  viii.  ^ 
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Sabbath  Pleasure, — the  word  is  a  strong  one,  Dilight, 
Delicacy,  Luxury, — Holy  0/ Jehovah,  Honourable;  and  dost 
honour  it  so  as  not  to  do  thine  own  ways,  or  Jind  thine 
own  business,  or  keep  making  talk :  then  thou  shall  find 
thy  pleasure,  or  thy  deliglit,  in  Jehovah, — note  the  parallel 
of  pleasure  in  the  Sabbath  and  pleasure  in  Jehovah, — 
and  He  shall  cause  thee  to  ride  on  the  high  pious  of  the 
land,  and  make  thee  to  feed  upon  the  portion  of  Jacob  thy 
father:  yea,  the  mouth  of  Jehovah  hath  spoken. 

Our  prophet,  then,  while  exalting  the  practical  Ser- 
vice of  Man  at  the  expense  of  certain  religious  forms, 
equally  exalts  the  observance  of  Sabbath ;  his  scorn 
for  their  formalism  changes  when  he  comes  tc  it  into  a 
strenuous  enthusiasm  of  defence.  This  remarkable  fact, 
which  is  strictly  analogous  to  the  appearance  of  the 
Fourth  Commandment  in  a  code  otherwise  consisting 
of  purely  moral  and  rehgious  laws,  is  easily  explained. 
Observe  that  our  prophet  bases  his  plea  for  Sabbath- 
keeping,  and  his  assurance  that  it  must  lead  to  pros- 
perity, not  on  its  physical,  moral  or  social  benefits,  but 
simply  upon  its  acknowledgment  of  God.  Not  only  is 
the  Sabbath  to  be  honoured  because  it  is  the  Holy  of 
Jehovah  and  Honourable,  but  making  it  onis  pleasure 
is  equivalent  to  finding  one's  pleasure  in  Him.  The 
parallel  between  these  two  phrases  in  ver.  13  and 
ver.  14  is  evident,  and  means  really  this:  Inasmuch 
as  ye  do  it  unto  the  Sabbath,  ye  do  it  unto  Me.  The 
prophet,  then,  enforces  the  Sabbath  simply  on  account 
of  its  religious  and  Godward  aspect  Now,  let  us  re- 
member the  truth,  which  he  so  often  enforces,  that  the 
Service  of  Man,  however  ardently  and  widely  pursued, 
can  never  lead  or  sura  up  our  duty ;  that  the  Service  of 
God  has,  logically  and  practically,  a  prior  claim,  for 
without  it  the   Service   of  Man    must  suffer  both  in 
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obligation  and  in  resource.  God  must  be  our  first  resort 
— must  have  our  first  homage,  affection  and  obedience. 
But  this  cannot  well  take  place  without  some  amount 
of  definite  and  regular  and  frequent  devotion  to  Him. 
In  the  most  spiritual  religion  there  is  an  irreducible 
minimum  of  formal  observance.  Now,  in  that  wholesale 
destruction  of  religious  forms,  which  took  place  at  the 
overthrow  of  Jerusalem,*  there  was  only  one  institution, 
which  was  not  necessarily  involved.  The  Sabbath  did 
not  fall  with  the  Temple  and  the  Altar :  the  Sabbath 
was  independent  of  all  locality ;  the  Sabbath  was  pos- 
sible even  in  exile.  It  was  the  one  solemn,  public  and 
frequently  regular  form  in  which  the  nation  could  turn 
to  God,  glorify  Him  and  enjoy  Him.  Perh  p3,  too, 
through  the  Babylonian  fashion  of  solemnising  the 
seventh  day,  our  prophet  realised  again  the  primitive 
institution  of  the  Sabbath,  and  was  reminded  that,  since 
seven  days  is  a  regular  part  of  the  natural  year,  the 
Sabbath  is,  so  to  s[>eak,  sanctioned  by  the  statutes  of 
Creation. 

An  institution,  which  is  so  primitive,  which  is  so 
independent  of  locality,  which  forms  so  natural  a  part 
of  the  course  of  time,  but  which,  above  all,  has  twice — 
in  the  Jewish  Exile  and  in  the  passage  of  Judaism  to 
Christianity — survived  the  abrogation  and  disappear- 
ance of  all  other  forms  of  the  religion  with  which  it  was 
connected,  and  has  twice  been  affirmed  by  prophecy  or 
practice  to  be  an  essential  part  of  spiritual  religion  and 
the  equal  of  social  morahty, — has  amply  proved  its 
Divine  origin  and  its  indispensableness  to  man. 


I 
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III.  Social  Crimes  (cb.  lix). 

Ch.  I!x.  is,  at  first  sight,  the  most  difficult  of  all  of 
"Second  Isaiah  "  to  assign  to  a  date.*  For  it  evidently 
contains  both  pre-exilic  and  exilic  elements.  On  the 
one  hand,  its  charges  of  guilt  imply  that  the  people  ad- 
dressed by  it  are  responsible  for  civicjusticetoadegree, 
which  could  hardly  be  imputed  to  the  Jews  in  Babylon. 
We  saw  that  the  Jews  in  the  Exile  had  an  amount  of 
social  freedom  and  domestic  responsibility  which  amply 
accounts  for  the  kind  of  sins  they  are  charged  with  in 
ch.  Iviii.  But  ver.  14  of  ch.  lix.  reproaches  them  with 
the  collapse  of  justice  in  the  very  seat  and  public  office 
of  justice,  of  which  it  was  not  possible  they  could  have 
been  guilty  except  in  their  own  land  and  in  the  days  of 
their  independence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  promises 
of  deUverance  in  ch.  lix.  read  very  much  as  if  they  were 
exilic  Judgenunt  and  righteousness  are  employed  in 
ver.  9  in  their  exilic  sense.t  and  God  is  pictured  exactly 
as  we  have  seen  Him  in  other  chapters  of  our  prophet. 

Are  we  then  left  with  a  mystery  ?  On  the  contrary, 
the  solution  is  clear.  Israel  is  followed  into  exile  by 
her  old  conscience.  The  charges  of  Isaiah  and  Ezekiei 
against  Jerusalem,  while  Jerusalem  was  slill  a  "  civitas," 
ring  in  her  memory.  She  repeats  the  very  words. 
With  truth  she  says  that  her  present  state,  so  vividly 


•  Ewald  conceives  chs.  Iviii^  lix,  to  be  the  work  of  a  younger  con- 
temporary of  Ezekiei,  to  which  the  chief  author  of  "  Second  Isaiah"  has 
added  words  of  his  own  :  Iviii.  12,  lix.  31.  The  latter  is  evidently  an 
insertion  ;  cf.  change  of  pervin  and  of  number,  etc.  Delitzsch  pots 
the  passage  down  to  the  last  decade  of  the  Captivity,  when  for  a  little 
time  Cyrus  had  turned  away  from  Babylon,  and  the  Jewi  deipaired 
of  bis  coming  to  save  them. 

f  See  pp.  319C 
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described  in  vv.  9-1 1,  is  due  to  sins  of  old,  of  which, 
though  perhaps  she  can  no  longer  commit  them,  she  still 
feels  the  guilt.  Conscience  always  crowds  the  years 
together;  there  is  no  diflFerence  of  time  in  the  eyes  of 
God  the  Judge.  And  it  was  natural,  as  we  have  said 
already,  that  the  nation  should  remember  her  besetting 
sins  at  this  time ;  that  her  civic  conscience  should 
awake  again,  just  as  she  was  again  about  to  becomr  a 
civitas.*  t 

The  whole  of  this  chapter  is  simply  the  expansion 
and  enforcement  of  the  first  two  verses,  that  keep 
clanging  like  the  clangour  of  a  great,  high  bell :  Behold, 
Jehovah's  hand  is  not  shorUued  that  it  cannot  save,  tuiiher 
is  His  car  heaiy  that  it  cannot  hear;  but  your  iniquities 
have  been  separators  between  you  and  your  God,  and  your 


*  Another  slight  trace  reveali  the  conglomerate  nature  of  the 
chapter.  1(  as  the  earlier  verses  indicate,  it  was  Israel  that  sinned, 
then  it  is  the  rebellious  in  Israel  who  should  be  punished.  lo  ra. 
18a,  thererore,  the  advtrsan'ta  or  inimiis  ought  to  be  Israelites.  But 
in  |S&  the  foreign  islands  are  included.  The  [JCX.  has  not  this  addition. 
Bredenkamp  takes  the  words  for  an  insertion.  Yet  the  consequences 
of  Israel's  sin,  according  to  the  chapter,  are  not  so  much  the  punish- 
ment of  the  rebellious  among  the  people  as  the  delay  of  the  deliver- 
ance for  the  whole  nation, — a  deliverance  which  Jehovah  is  represented 
as  rising  to  accomplish,  tlie  moment  the  people  express  the  sense  of 
their  rebellion  and  are  penitent  The  adutrsarits  and  tntntits  of  vct. 
tS,  therefore,  are  the  oppressors  of  Israel,  the  foreigners  and  heathen; 
and  18A  with  its  islaitds  cumcs  in  quite  naturally, 

t  NoU  on  miihpal  und  Sstdhaqah  in  ch,  lix.  This  chapter  is  a 
good  one  for  studying  the  various  meanings  of  mishpat.  In  ver.  4  the 
verb  shaphat  is  used  in  its  simplest  sense  of  going  to  law.  In  w.  8  and 
14  mishpat  is  a  quality  or  duty  of  man.  But  in  ver.  9  it  is  rather 
what  man  expects  from  God,  and  v\  hat  is  far  from  man  because  of  his 
sins;  it  ia judgcmtnt on  God's  side,  or  God's  saving  ordinance.  In  this 
sense  it  is  probably  to  be  taken  in  ver,  15, — SsedhaqaU  follows  the  tame 
parallel.  This  goes  to  prove  that  we  have  two  distinct  propheciea 
amalgamated,  unleaa  we  believe  that  a  play  upon  the  words  ia  intended. 
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sms  have  hidden  Yiv&face  from  you,  that  He  will  not  hear. 
There  is  but  one  thing  that  comes  between  the  human 
heart  and  the  Real  Presence  and  Infinite  Power  of  God; 
and  that  one  thing  is  Sin.  The  chapter  labours  to  show 
how  real  God  is.  Its  opening  verses  talk  of  His  Hand, 
His  Ear,  His  Face.  And  the  closing  verses  paint  Hira 
with  the  passions  and  the  armour  of  a  man, — a  Hero  in 
such  solitude  and  with  such  forward  force,  that  no  im- 
agination can  fail  to  see  the  Vivid,  Lonely  Figure.  And 
He  saw  that  there  was  no  man,  and  He  wondered  that 
then  was  none  to  interpose;  therefore  His  own  right  arm 
brought  salvation  unto  Him,  and  His  righteousness  it 
upheld  Him.  And  He  put  on  righteousness  like  a  breast^ 
plate  and  salvation  for  an  helmet  upon  His  head;  and  He 
put  on  garments  of  vengeance  for  clothing,  and  wrapped 
Himself  in  teal  like  a  robe.  Do  not  let  us  suppose  this 
is  mere  poetry.  Conceive  what  inspires  it, — the  great 
truth  that  in  the  Infinite  there  is  a  heart  to  throb  for 
men  and  a  will  to  strike  for  them.  This  b  what  the 
writer  desires  to  proclaim,  and  what  we  believe  the 
Spirit  of  God  moved  his  poor  human  lips  to  give  their 
own  shape  to, — the  simple  truth  that  there  is  One,  how- 
ever hidden  He  may  be  to  men's  eyes,  who  feels  for 
men,  who  feels  hotly  for  men,  and  whose  will  is  quick 
and  urgent  to  save  them.  Such  an  One  tells  His  people, 
that  the  only  thing  which  prevents  them  from  knowing 
how  real  His  heart  and  will  are — the  only  thing  which 
prevents  them  from  seeing  His  work  in  their  midst — is 
their  sin. 

The  roll  of  sins  to  which  the  prophet  attributes  the 
delay  of  the  people's  deliverance  is  an  awful  one  ;  and 
the  man  who  reads  it  with  consdence  asleep  might  con- 
clude that  it  was  meant  only  for  a  period  of  extraordinary 
violence  and  bloodshed.     Yet  the  chapter  implies  that 
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society  exists,  and  that  at  least  the  forms  of  dvilisation 
are  in  force.  Men  sue  one  another  before  the  usual 
courts.  But  none  suetk  in  righteousness  or  goeth  to  the 
law  in  truth.  They  trust  in  vanity  and  speak  lies.  All 
these  charges  might  be  true  of  a  society  as  outwardly 
respectable  as  our  own.  Nor  is  the  charge  of  bloodshed 
to  be  taken  literally.  The  Old  Testament  has  so  great 
a  regard  for  the  spiritual  nature  of  man,  that  to  deny 
the  individual  his  rights  or  to  take  away  the  peace  of 
God  from  his  heart,  it  calls  the  shedding  of  innocent 
blood.  Isaiah  reminds  us  of  many  kinds  of  this  moral 
murder  when  he  says,  your  hands  are  full  of  blood :  seek 
justice,  relieve  the  oppressed,  judge  the  fatherless,  plead  for 
the  widow.  Ezekiel  reminds  us  of  others  when  he  tells 
how  God  spake  to  him,  that  if  he  warn  not  the  wicked, 
and  the  same  wicked  shall  die  in  his  iniquity,  his  blood  will 
I  require  at  thy  hand.  And  again  a  Psalm  reminds  us 
of  the  time  when  the  Lord  maketh  inquisition  for  blood,  Ht 
forgetteth  not  the  cry  of  the  poor.*  This  is  what  the  Bible 
calls  murder  and  lays  its  burning  words  upon, — not 
such  acts  of  bloody  violence  as  now  and  then  make  all 
humanity  thrill  to  discover  that  in  the  heart  of  civilisa- 
tion there  exist  men  with  the  passions  of  the  ape  and  the 
tiger,  but  such  oppression  of  the  poor,  such  cowardice 
to  rebuke  evO,  such  negligence  to  restore  the  falling, 
such  abuse  of  the  characters  of  the  young  and  inno- 
cent, such  fraud  and  oppression  of  the  weak,  as  often 
exist  under  the  most  respectable  hfe,  and  employ  the 
weapons  of  a  Christian  civilisation  in  order  to  fulfil 
themselves.  We  have  need  to  take  the  bold,  violent 
standards  of  the  prophets  and  lay  them  to  our  own 
lives, — the  prophets  that  call  the  man  who  sells  his 
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honesty  for  gain,  a  harlot,  and  hold  him  b/ood-guilfy 
who  has  wronged,  tempted  or  neglected  his  brother. 
Do  not  let  us  suppose  that  these  crimson  verses  of  the 
Bible  may  be  passed  over  by  us  as  not  applicable  to 
ourselves^  They  do  not  refer  to  murderers  or  maniacs  : 
they  refer  to  social  crimes,  to  which  we  all  are  in  per- 
petual temptation,  and  of  which  we  aD  are  more  or  less 
guilty, — the  neglect  of  the  weak,  the  exploitation  of  the 
poor  for  our  own  profit,  the  soiling  of  children's  minds, 
the  multiplying  of  temptation  in  the  way  of  God's 
little  ones,  the  malice  that  leads  us  to  blast  another's 
character,  or  to  impute  to  his  action  evil  moti\'es  for 
which  we  have  absolutely  no  grounds  save  the  envj*  and 
sordidness  of  our  own  hearts.  Do  not  let  us  fail  to 
read  all  such  verses  in  the  clear  light  which  John  the 
Apostle  throws  on  them  when  he  says  :  He  iheii  lovetk 
not  abitUth  in  deatk.  IVhosoever  kateik  kis  brotktr  is  0 
tmtrdenr. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

SALVATION  IN  SIGHT. 

Isaiah  Iz.-1xUl  7. 

THE  deliverance  from  Babylon  has  long  been  certain, 
since  ch.  xlviii. ;  all  doubts  in  the  way  of  Return 
have  been  removed,  ch.  xlix.-lii.  12;  the  means  for 
the  spiritual  Restoration  of  the  people  have  been  sufG- 
ciently  found,  ch.  liii.  and  preceding  chapters  on  the 
Servant ;  Zion  has  been  halted  from  afar,  ch.  liv. ; 
last  calls  to  leave  Babylon  have  been  uttered,  ch.  Iv. ; 
last  councils  and  comforts,  Ivi.  1-8 ;  and  the  civic 
conscience  has  been  rekindled,  ch.  Ivi.  9-lix.  There 
remains  now  only  to  take  possession  of  the  City  her- 
self ;  to  rehearse  the  vocation  of  the  restored  people  ; 
and  to  realise  all  the  hopes,  fears,  hindrances  and 
practical  problems  of  the  future.  These  duties  occupy 
the  rest  of  our  prophecy,  chs.  Ix.-lxvi. 

Ch.  Ix.  is  a  prophecy  as  complete  in  itself  as  ch.  liv. 
The  City,  which  in  liv.  was  hailed  and  comforted  from 
afar,  is  in  ch.  Ix.  bidden  rise  and  enjoy  the  glory  that 
has  at  last  reached  her.  Her  splendours,  hinted  at 
in  ch.  liv.,  are  seen  in  full  and  evident  display.  In 
chs.  Ixi.-lxii.  her  prophet,  her  genius  and  representative, 
rehearses  to  her  his  duties,  and  sets  forth  her  place 
among  the  peoples.  And  in  ch.  Ixiii.  1-7  we  have 
another  of  those   theophanies  or  appearances   of  the 
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— Sole  Divine  Author  of  His  people's  salvation,  which, 
abrupt  and  separate  as  if  to  heighten  the  sense  of  the 
solitariness  of  their  subject — occur  at  intervals  through- 
out our  prophecy, — for  instance,  in  ch.  xlii.,  w.  10-17, 
and  in  ch.  lix.  16-19.  These  three  sections,  ch.  Ix., 
chs.  Ixi.-Ixii.  and  ch.  Iziii.  i-J,  we  will  take  together  in 
this  chapter  of  our  volume. 


I.  Arise,  Shine  (ch.  Iz.) 

The  Sixtieth  chapter  of  Isaiah  is  the  spiritual  counter- 
part of  a  typical  Eastern  day,  with  the  dust  laid  and 
the  darts  taken  out  of  the  sunbeams, — a  typical  Eastern 
day  in  the  sudden  splendour  of  its  dawn,  the  com- 
pleteness and  apparent  permanence  of  its  noon,  the 
spaciousness  it  reveals  on  sea  and  land,  and  the  bar- 
baric profusion  of  life,  which  its  strong  light  is  sufficient 
to  flood  with  glory. 

Under  such  a  day  we  see  Jemsalem.  In  the  first 
five  verses  of  the  chapter,  she  is  addressed,  as  in  ch. 
liv.,  as  a  crushed  and  desolate  woman.  But  her  lonely 
night  is  over,  and  from  some  prophet  at  the  head  of 
her  returning  children  the  cry  peals,  Arise,  shine,  for 
come  hath  thy  light,  and  the  glory  of  Jehovah  hath  risen 
upon  thee.  In  the  East  the  sun  does  not  rise ;  the 
word  is  weak  for  an  arrival  almost  too  sudden  for 
twilight  In  the  East  the  sun  leaps  above  the  horizon. 
You  do  not  feel  that  he  is  coming,  but  that  he  is  come. 
This  first  verse  is  suggested  by  the  swiftness  with 
which  he  bursts  upon  an  Eastern  city,  and  the  shrouded 
form  does  not,  as  in  our  twilight,  slowly  unwrap  itself, 
but  shines  at  once,  all  plates  and  points  of  glory.  Then 
the  figure  yields :  for  Jerusalem  is  not  merely  one 
radiant  point  in  a  world  equally  lighted  by  the  sun,  but 
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is  herself  Jehovah's  unique  luminary.  For  behold  Iht 
darkness  shall  cover  the  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
peoples,  but  upon  thee  shall  Jehovah  arise,  and  His  glory 
upon  thee  shall  be  seen.  And  nations  shall  come  to  thy  light, 
and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising.  In  the  next  two 
verses  it  is  again  a  woman  who  is  addressed.  U/l  up 
thine  eyes  round  about  and  see,  alio/  them  have  gathered, 
have  come  to  thee  :  thy  sons  from  afar  are  coming,  and  thy 
daughters  are  carried  in  the  arms.*  Then  follows  the 
fairest  verse  in  the  chapter.  Then  thou  shall  see  and  be 
radiant,  and  thy  heart  shall  throb  and  grow  large  ;  for 
there  shall  be  turned  upon  thee  the  sea's  food-tide,  and 
the  wealth  of  the  nations  shall  come  to  thee.  The  word 
which  the  Authorised  English  version  translated  shall 
flow  together,  and  our  Revised  Version  lightened,  means 
both  of  these.  It  is  liquid  light, — light  that  ripples  and 
sparkles  and  runs  across  the  face ;  as  it  best  appears 
in  that  beautiful  passage  of  the  thirty-fourth  Psalm, 
they  looked  to  Him  and  their  faces  were  lightened.  Here 
it  suggests  the  light  which  a  face  catches  from  sparkling 
water.  The  prophet's  figure  has  changed.  The  stately 
mother  of  her  people  stands  not  among  the  ruins  of  her 
city,  but  upon  some  great  beach,  with  the  sea  in  front, 
— the  sea  that  casts  up  all  heaven's  light  upon  her  face 
and  drifts  all  earth's  wealth  to  her  feet,  and  her  eyes 
are  upon  the  horizon  with  the  hope  of  her  who  watches 
for  the  return  of  children. 

The  next  verses  are  simply  the  expansion  of  these 
two  clauses, — about  the  sea's  flood  and  the  wealth  of 
the  Nations.  Vv.  6-9  look  first  landward  and  then 
seaward,  as  from  Jerusalem's  own  wonderful  position 
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on  the  high  ridge  between  Asia  and  the  sea :  between 
the  gates  of  the  East  and  the  gates  of  the  West  On 
the  one  side,  the  cit}''s  horizon  is  the  range  of  Moab  and 
Edom,  that  barrier,  in  Jewish  imagination,  of  the  hidden 
and  golden  East  across  which  pour  the  caravans  here 
pictured.  Profusion  of  camels  shall  cover  Ihee,  young 
camels  of  Midian  and  Ephak ;  all  of  them  from  Sheba 
shall  come :  gold  and  frankincense  shall  Ihey  bring,  and 
the  praises  of  Jehovah  shall  th^  publish.  All  the  flocks 
of  Kedar  shall  be  gathered  to  thee,  the  rams  of  Nebaioth 
shall  minister  to  thee :  they  shall  come  up  with  acceptance 
on  Mine  altar,  and  the  house  of  My  glory  will  I  glorify. 
These  were  just  what  surged  over  Jordan  from  the 
far  countries  beyond,  of  which  the  Jews  knew  little 
more  than  the  names  here  given, — tawny  droves  of 
camels  upon  the  greenness  of  Palestine  like  a  spate  of 
the  desert  from  which  they  poured;  rivers  of  sheep 
brimming  up  the  narrow  drove-roads  to  Jerusalem: — 
conceive  it  all  under  that  blazing  Eastern  sun.  But 
then  turning  to  Judah's  other  horizon,  marked  by  the 
yellow  fringe  of  sand  and  the  blue  haze  of  the  sea 
beyond,  the  prophet  cries  for  Jehovah  :  IVho  are  these 
like  a  cloud  that  fly,  and  like  doves  to  their  windows? 
Surely  towards  Me  lite  Isles  '  are  stretching,  and  ships  oj 
Tarshisk  in  the  van,  to  bring  thy  sons  from  afar,  their 
silver  and  l/ieir  gold  with  them,  to  the  Name  of  Jehovah 
of  Hosts  and  to  the  Holy  of  Israel,  for  He  hath  glorified 
thee.  The  poetry  of  the  Old  Testament  has  been  said 
to  be  deficient  in  its  treatment  of  the  sea  ;  and  certainly 
it  dwells  more  frequently,  as  was  natural  for  the  imagi- 
nation of  an  inland  and  a  highland  people  to  do,  u|x>n 
the  hills.     But  in  what  literature  will  you  fiad  passages 
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of  equal  length  more  suggestive  of  the  sea  than  those 
short  pieces  in  which  the  Hebrew  prophet  sought  to 
render  the  futile  rage  of  the  world,  as  it  dashed  on  the 
steadfast  will  of  God,  by  the  roar  and  crash  of  the 
ocean  on  the  beach  ;  •  or  painted  a  nation's  prosperity 
as  the  waves  of  a  summer  sea  ;-f-  or  described  the  long 
coastlands  as  stretching  out  to  God,  and  the  white- 
sailed  ships  coming  up  the  horizon  like  doves  to  their 
windows  1 

The  rest  of  the  chapter,  from  ver.  lO  onwards,  is  occu- 
pied with  the  rebuilding  and  adornment  of  Jerusalem, 
and  with  the  establishment  of  tiie  people  in  righteous- 
ness and  peace.  There  is  a  very  obvious  mingling  of 
the  material  and  the  moral.  The  Gentiles  are  to  be- 
come subject  to  the  Jew,  but  it  is  to  be  a  voluntary 
submission  before  the  evidence  of  Jerusalem's  spiritual 
superiority.  Nothing  is  said  of  a  Messiah  or  a  King. 
Jerusalem  is  to  be  a  commonwealth  ;  and,  while  her 
magtstracy  shall  be  Peace  and  her  overseers  Righteous- 
ness, God  Himself,  in  evident  presence,  is  to  be  her 
light  and  glory.  Thus  the  chapter  ends  with  God  and 
the  People,  and  nothing  else.  God  for  an  everlasting 
light  around,  and  the  people  in  their  land,  righteous, 
secure  and  growing  very  large.  The  least  shall  becomt 
a  thousand,  and  the  smallest  a  strong  nation :  I  Jehovah 
will  hasten  it  in  its  time. 

This  chapter  has  been  put  through  many  interpreta- 
tions to  many  practical  uses: — to  describe  the  ingather- 
ing of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church  (in  the  Christian  year 
it  is  the  Lesson  for  Epiphany),  to  prove  the  doctrine 
that  the  Church  should  live  by  the  endowment  of  the 
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kingdoms  of  this  world,  and  to  enforce  the  duty  of 
costliness  and  magnificence  in  the  public  worship  of 
God.  The  glory  of  the  Lebanon  shall  come  unto  thee,  fir- 
tree,  plane-tree  and  sherbin  together,  to  beautify  the  place 
of  My  sanctuary,  and  I  will  make  the  place  of  My  feet 
glorious. 

The  last  of  these  duties  we  may  extend  and  qualify. 
If  the  coming  in  of  the  Gentiles  is  here  represented  as 
bringing  wealth  to  the  Church,  we  cannot  help  remem- 
bering that  the  going  out  to  the  Gentiles,  in  order  to 
bring  them  in,  means  for  us  the  spending  of  our  wealth 
on  things  other  than  the  adornment  of  temples;  and  that, 
besides  the  heathen,  there  are  poor  and  suffering  ones 
for  whom  God  asks  men's  gold,  as  He  asked  it  in  olden 
days  for  the  temple,  that  He  may  be  glorified.  Take 
that  last  phrase : — And — with  all  that  material  wealth 
which  has  flowed  in  fi-om  Lebanon,  from  Midian, 
from  Sheba — /  will  make  the  place  of  My  feet  glorious. 
When  this  singular  name  was  first  uttered  it  was 
limited  to  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Ark  and  Presence 
of  God,  xdsible  only  on  Mount  Zion.  But  when  God 
became  man,  and  did  indeed  tread  with  human  feet 
this  world  of  ours,  what  were  then  the  places  of  His 
feet?  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  the  Temple,  but  only 
sometimes  ;  far  more  often  where  the  sick  lay,  and  the 
bereaved  were  weeping, — the  pool  of  Bethesda,  the 
death-room  of  Jairus'  daughter,  the  way  to  the  centu- 
rion's sick  servant,  the  city  gateways  where  the  beggars 
stood,  the  lanes  where  the  village  folk  had  gathered, 
against  His  coming,  their  deaf  and  dumb,  their  palsied 
and  lunatic  These  were  the  places  of  His  feet,  who 
Himself  bare  our  sicknesses  and  carried  our  infirmities; 
and  these  are  what  He  would  seek  our  wealth  to  make 
glorious.     They  say  that  the  reverence  of  men  builds 
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now  no  cathedrals  as  of  old  ;  nay,  but  the  love  of  man, 
that  Christ  taught,  builds  far  more  of  those  refuges 
and  houses  of  healing,  scatters  far  more  widely  those 
medicines  for  the  body,  those  instruments  of  teaching, 
those  means  of  grace,  in  which  God  is  as  much  glorified 
u  in  Jewish  Temple  or  Christian  Cathedral 

Nevertheless  He,  who  set  the  place  of  His  fat,  which 
He  would  have  us  to  glorify,  among  the  poor  and  the 
sick,  was  He,  who  also  did  not  for  Himself  refuse  that 
alabaster  box  and  that  precious  ointment,  which  might 
have  been  sold  for  much  and  given  to  the  poor.  The 
worship  of  God,  if  we  read  Scripture  aright,  ought  to  be 
more  than  merely  grave  and  comely.  There  should 
be  heartiness  and  lavishness  about  it, — profusion  and 
brilliance.  Not  of  material  gifts  alone  or  chiefly,  gold 
incense  or  rare  wood,  but  of  human  faculties,  graces 
and  feeling  ;  of  joy  and  music  and  the  sense  of  beauty. 
Take  this  chapter.  It  is  wonderful,  not  so  much  for  the 
material  wealth  which  it  devotes  to  the  service  of  God's 
house,  and  which  is  all  that  many  eyes  ever  see  in  it,  as 
for  the  glorious  imagination  and  heart  for  the  beautiful, 
the  joy  in  light  and  space  and  splendour,  the  poetry  and 
the  music,  which  use  those  material  things  simply  as 
the  light  uses  the  wick,  or  as  music  uses  the  lyre,  to 
express  and  reveal  itself  What  a  call  this  chapter  is 
to  let  out  the  natural  wonder  and  poetry  of  the  heart, 
its  feeling  and  music  and  exultation, — all  that  is  within 
us,  as  the  Psalmist  says, — in  the  Service  of  God.  Why 
do  we  not  do  so?  The  answer  is  very  simple.  Because, 
unlike  this  prophet,  we  do  not  realise  how  present  and 
fiitl  our  salvation  is ;  because,  unlike  him,  we  do  not 
realise  that  our  light  has  comt,  and  so  we  will  not  arist 
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IL  The  Gospel  (chs.  lxi.-lxii.) 

The  speaker  in  ch.  bri.  is  not  introduced  by  name. 
Therefore  he  may  be  the  Prophet  himself,  or  he  may 
be  the  Servant  The  present  expositor,  while  feeling 
that  the  evidence  is  not  conclusive  against  either  of 
these,  and  that  the  uncertainty  is  as  great  as  in 
ch.  xlviiL  i6,*  inclines  to  think  that  there  is,  on  the 
whole,  less  objection  to  its  being  the  prophet  who 
speaks  than  to  its  being  the  Servant.  See  the  ap- 
pended note.  But  it  is  not  a  very  important  question, 
which  is  intended,  for  the  Servant  was  representative  of 

*  See  p.  310,  Dote.  Some  points  of  the  speaker's  description  of 
bimself— for  example,  the  gilt  of  the  Spirit  and  the  anointing — suit 
equally  well  any  prophet,  or  the  unique  Servant  The  lofty  mission 
and  its  great  results  are  not  too  lofty  or  great  for  our  prophet,  for 
Jeremiah  received  bis  office  in  terms  as  large.  That  the  prophet  has 
not  yet  spoken  at  such  length  in  his  own  person  is  no  reason  why  be 
should  not  do  so  now,  especially  as  this  is  an  occasion  on  which  he 
sums  up  and  enforces  the  whole  range  of  prophecy.  It  can,  therefore 
very  well  be  the  prophet  who  speaks.  On  the  other  hand,  to  say 
with  Diestel  that  it  cannot  be  the  Servant  because  the  personiScation 
of  the  Servant  ceases  with  cb.  liii.  is  to  beg  the  question.  A  stronger 
argument  against  the  case  for  the  Servant  is  that  the  speaker  does  001 
call  himself  by  that  name,  as  he  does  in  other  passages  when  be  is 
introduced ;  but  this  is  not  conclusive,  for  in  1.  4-9  the  Servant, 
Vbough  be  speaks,  does  not  name  himself  To  these  may  be  added 
this  (from  KrQger),  that  the  Servant's  discourse  never  passes  without 
transition  into  that  of  God,  as  this  speaker's  in  ver.  S,  but  the  prophet's 
discourse  often  so  passes;  and  this,  that  X'S,  K*p,  and  Qpij  are  often 
used  of  the  prophet,  and  not  at  all  of  the  Servant.  Tticse  are  all  the 
points  in  the  question,  and  it  will  be  seen  how  inconclusive  they  are. 
If  any  further  proof  of  this  were  required,  it  would  be  found  in  the 
Cict  that  authorities  are  equally  divided.  There  bold  for  the  Servant 
Calvin,  Delitzsch,  Cheyne  (who  previously  took  the  other  view), 
Driver,  Briggs,  Nftgelstiach  and  OrellL  But  the  Targums,  Ewald, 
Hitzig,  Diestel,  Dillmann,  Bredenkamp  and  KrOger  hold  by  the 
prophet.  Krflger's  reasons,  Essai  sur  la  TMmlcgi*  d'ltalt  *t-Uvi,, 
p.  76^  are  speciaUy  worthy  of  attentioo. 
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prophecy ;  and  if  it  be  the  prophet  who  speaks  here,  he 
also  speaks  with  the  conscience  of  the  whole  function 
and  aim  of  the  prophetic  order.  That  Jesus  Christ 
fulfilled  this  programme  does  not  decide  the  question 
one  way  or  the  other ;  for  a  prophet  so  representative 
was  as  much  the  antetype  and  foreshadowing  of  Christ 
as  the  Servant  himself  was.  On  the  whole,  then,  we 
must  be  content  to  feel  about  this  passage,  what  we 
must  have  already  felt  about  many  others  in  our  pro- 
phecy, that  the  writer  is  more  anxious  to  place  before 
us  the  whole  range  and  ideal  of  the  prophetic  gift  than 
to  make  clear  in  whom  this  ideal  is  realised;  and  for 
the  rest  Jesus  of  Nazareth  so  plainly  fulfilled  it,  that  it 
becomes,  indeed,  a  very  minor  question  to  ask  whom  the 
writer  may  have  intended  as  its  first  application. 

If  ch.  Ix.  showed  us  the  external  glory  of  God's 
people,  ch.  Ixi.  opens  with  the  programme  of  their  inner 
mission.  There  we  had  the  building  and  adornment 
of  the  Temple,  that  Jehovah  might  glorify  His  people  : 
here  we  have  the  binding  of  broken  hearts  and  the 
beautifying  of  soiled  lives,  that  Jehovah  may  be  glorijied. 
But  this  inner  mission  also  issues  in  e.xternal  splendour, 
in  a  righteousness,  which  is  like  the  adornment  of  a 
bride  and  like  the  beauty  of  spring. 

The  commission  of  the  prophet  is  mainly  to  duties 
we  have  already  studied  in  preceding  passages,  both  on 
himself  and  on  the  Servant.  It  will  be  enough  to  [>oint 
out  its  special  characteristics.  The  Spirit  of  my  Lord 
Jehovah  is  upon  me,  for  that  Jehovah  hath  anointed  me 
to  bring  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted;  He  hath  sent  mt 
to  bind  up  the  broken-hearted,  to  proclaim  to  the  captive 
liberty,  and  to  the  prisoners  open  ways ;  *  to  proclaim  an 

*  Literally,  ^4nmg;  but  Uie  word  is  alwajrs  used  of  opeoing  of  tha 
ifVlL    Ewald  rcnden  optm  air,  Dillmuin  htUtn  BUtk. 
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acceptable  year  for  Jehmah,  and  a  day  of  venffranee 
for  our  God;  to  cottifort  all  that  mourn;  to  offer  to 
the  mourners  of  Zion,  to  give  unlo  them  a  crest  •  for 
ashes,  the  oil  of  joy  for  mourning,  the  mantle  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  dimness ;  t  so  that  men  may  call  them 
Oaks-of-Righteousness,  the  planting  of  Jehovah,  that  He 
may  break  into  glory. 

There  are  heard  here  all  the  keynotes  of  our  prophet, 
and  clear,  too,  is  that  usual  and  favourite  direction  of  his 
thoughts  from  the  inner  and  spiritual  influences  to  the 
outward  splendour  and  evidence,  the  passage  from  the 
comfort  and  healing  of  the  heart  to  the  rich  garment, 
the  renown,  and  his  own  dearest  vision  of  great  forest 
trees, — in  short,  Jehovah  Himself  breaking  into  glory. 
But  one  point  needs  special  attention. 

The  prophet  begins  his  commission  by  these  words, 
to  bring  good  tidings  to  the  afflicted,  and  again  says, 
to  proclaim  to  the  captive.  The  afflicted,  or  the  poor,  as 
it  is  mostly  rendered,  is  the  classical  name  for  God'a 
people  in  Exile.  We  have  sufficiently  moved  among 
this  people  to  know  for  what  reason  the  bringing  of  good 
tidings  should  here  be  reckoned  as  the  first  and  most 
indispensable  service  that  prophecy  could  render  them. 
Why,  in  the  life  of  every  nation,  there  are  hours,  when 
the  factors  of  destiny,  that  loom  largest  at  other  times, 
are  dwarfed  and  dwindle  before  the  momentousness  of 
a  piece  of  news, — hours,  when  the  nation's  attitude  in  a 
great  moral  issue,  or  her  whole  freedom  and  destiny, 
are  determined  by  telegrams  from  the  seat  of  war.  The 
simultaneous  news  of  Grant's  capture  of  Vicksburg  and 
Meade's  defeat  of  Lee,  news  that  finally  turned  English 
opinion,  so  long  shamefully  debating  and  wavering,  to 

*  Any  insi^ia  or  onument  for  the  hekd. 
f  Thej  lame  word  u  in  zliL  %  faJif^  wmA, 
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the  side  of  God  and  the  slave  ;  the  telegrams  from  the 
army,  for  which  silent    crowds  waited   in    the   Berlin 
squares  through  the  autumn  nights  of  1870,  conscious 
that  the  unity  and   birthright  of  Germany  hung  upon 
the  tidings, — are  instances  of  the  vital  and  paramount 
influence  in  a  nation's  history  of  a  piece  of  news.    The 
force  of  a  great  debate  in  Parliament,  the  expression  of 
public  opinion  through  all  its  organs,  the  voice  of  a 
people  in  a  general  election,  things  in  their  time    as 
ominous   as   the  Fates,  all   yield    at   certain    supreme 
moments   to   the   meaning  of  a  simple  message  from 
Providence.     Now  it  was  for  news  from  God  that  Israel 
waited  in  Exile ;  for  good  tidings  and  the  proclamation 
of  fact     They  had  with  them  a  Divine  Law,  but  no 
mere    exposition   of  it  could    satisfy  men   who    were 
captives  and  waited  for  the  command  of  their  freedom. 
They  had  with  them  Psalms,  but  no  beauty  of  music 
could  console  them  :   How  should  we  sing  the  Lord's 
song  in  a  strange  land?     They  had  Prophecy,  with  its 
assurance  of  the  love  and  the  power  of  their  God  ;  and 
much  as  there  was  in  it  to  help  them  to  patience  aod 
to  hope,  general  statements  were  not  enough  for  thera. 
They  needed  the  testimony  of  a  fact.     Freedom  and 
Restoration  had  been  promised  them :  they  waited  for 
the   proclamation   that   it  was   coming,    for  the    good; 
news  that  it  had  arrived.     Now  our  prophecy  is  mainly' 
this  proclamation  and  good  news  of  fact.     The  prophet 
uses  before  all  other  words  two, — to  call  or  proclaim,  kara, 
and  to  tell  good  tidings,  bisser.     We  found  thera  in  his 
opening  chapter :   we  find   them  again  here  when   he 
sums  up  his  mission.     A  third  goes  along  with  them, 
to  comfort,  naham,   but  it  is   the  accompaniment,  and 
they  are  the  burden,  of  his  prophecy. 

But  good    tidings   and  the  prodamation   meant    ao 
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much  more  than  the  mere  poh'tical  deliverance  of  Israel 
— meant  the  fact  of  their  pardon,  the  tale  of  their 
God's  love,  of  His  provision  for  them,  and  of  His 
wonderful  passion  and  triumph  of  salvation  on  their 
behalf — that  it  is  no  wonder  that  these  two  words  came 
to  be  ever  afterwards  the  classical  terms  for  all  speech 
and  prophecy  from  God  to  man.  We  actually  owe  the 
Greek  words  of  the  New  Testament  for  gospel  and 
preaching  to  this  time  of  Israel's  history.  The  Greek 
term,  from  which  we  have  evangel,  evangelist  and  evan- 
gelise, originally  meant  good  news,  but  was  first  employed 
in  a  religious  sense  in  the  Greek  translation  of  our 
prophecy.  And  our  word  "  preach  "  is  the  heir,  though 
not  the  lineal  descendant,  through  the  Latin  pradicart 
and  the  Greek  xijpvaaew,  of  the  word,  which  is  transh-.ted 
in  ch.  be.  of  our  prophet  to  proclaim,  but  in  ch.  xl.  to 
call  or  cry.  It  is  to  the  Exile  that  we  trace  the  esta- 
blishment among  God's  people  of  regular  preaching  side 
by  side  with  sacraniental  and  liturgical  worship;  for  it 
was  in  the  Exile  that  the  Synagogue  arose,  whose  pulpit 
was  to  become  as  much  the  centre  of  Israel's  life  as  was 
the  altar  of  the  Temple.  And  it  was  from  the  pulpit 
of  a  synagogue  centuries  after,  when  the  preaching  had 
become  dry  exposition  or  hard  lawgiving,  that  Jesus 
re-read  our  prophecy  and  affirmed  again  the  good  news 
of  God. 

What  is  true  of  nations  is  true  of  individuals.  We 
indeed  support  our  life  by  principles;  we  develop  it 
by  argument ; — we  cannot  lay  too  heavy  stress  upoo 
philosophy  and  law.  But  there  is  something  of  far 
greater  concern  than  cither  argument  or  the  abstract 
principles  from  which  it  is  developed ;  something  that 
our  reason  cannot  find  of  itself,  that  our  conscience  but 
increases  our  longing  for.     It  is,  whether  certain  things 
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are  tacts  or  not ;  whether,  for  instance,  the  Supreme 
Power  of  the  Universe  is  on  the  side  of  the  individual 
combatant  for  righteousness;  whether  God  is  love; 
whether  Sin  has  been  forgiven ;  whether  Sin  and 
Death  have  ever  been  conquered  ;  whether  the  summer 
has  come  in  which  humanity  may  put  forth  their  shoots 
conscious  that  all  the  influence  of  heaven  is  on  their 
side,  or  whether,  there  beinp  no  heavenly  favours, 
man  must  train  his  virtue  and  coax  his  happiness  to 
ripen  behind  shelters  and  in  conserx-atories  of  his  own 
construction.  Now  Christ  comes  to  us  with  the  good 
news  of  God  that  it  is  so.  The  supreme  force  in  the 
Universe  is  on  man's  side,  and  for  man  has  won  victory 
and  achieved  freedom.  God  has  proclaimed  pardon. 
A  Saviour  has  overcome  sin  and  death.  We  are  free 
to  break  from  evil.  The  struggle  after  holiness  is  not 
the  struggle  of  a  weakly  plant  in  an  alien  soil  and 
beneath  a  wintry  sky,  counting  only  upon  the  pre- 
carious aids  of  human  cultivation  ;  but  summer  has 
come,  the  acceptable  year  of  the  Lord  has  begun,  and 
all  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  is  on  His  people's  side: 
These  are  the  good  tidings  and  proclamation  of  God,  and 
to  every  man  who  believes  them  they  must  make  an 
incalculable  difference  in  life. 

As  we  have  said,  the  prophet  passes  in  the  rest  of 
this  prophecy  from  the  spiritual  influences  of  his  mis- 
sion to  its  outward  effects.  The  people's  righteousness 
is  described  in  the  external  fashion,  which  we  have 
already  studied  in  Chapter  Fourteen;  Zion's  espousals  to 
Jehovah  are  celebrated,  but  into  that  we  have  also  gone 
thoroughly  (pp.  398  ff.)  ;  the  restoration  of  prophecy  in 
Jerusalem  is  described  (IxiL  6-9),  as  in  ch.  lii.  8 ;  and 
another  call  is  given  to  depart  from  Babylon  and  every 
foreign  dty  and  come  to  Zion.     This  call  coming  now, 
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SO  long  after  the  last,  and  when  we  might  think  that 
the  prophet  had  wholly  left  Babylon  behind,  need  not 
nirpiise  us.  For  even  though  some  Jews  had  actually 
arrived  at  Zion,  which  is  not  certain,  others  were  hanging 
back  in  Babylon ;  and,  indeed,  such  a  call  as  this  might 
fitly  be  renewed  for  the  next  century  or  two  :  so  many 
of  God's  people  continued  to  forget  that  their  citizenship 
was  in  Zion. 

IIL  The  DrvwE  Saviour  (ch.  Ixiii  1-7). 

Once  again  the  prophet  turns  to  hail,  in  his  periodic 
transport,  the  Solitary  Divine  Hero  and  Saviour  of  His 
people. 

That  the  writer  of  this  piece  is  the  main  author  ol 
"  Second  Isaiah  "  is  probable,  both  because  it  is  the 
custom  of  the  latter  to  describe  at  intervals  the  passion 
and  eSbrt  of  Israel's  Mighty  One,  and  because  several 
of  his  well-known  phrases  meet  us  in  this  piece.  The 
speaker  in  righteousness  migkfy  to  save  recalls  ch,  ilv. 
19-24  ;  and  the  day  of  vengeance  and  year  of  my  redeemed 
recalls  ch.  IxL  2  ;  and  /  looked,  and  there  was  no  helper, 
and  I  gazed,  and  there  was  none  to  uphold,  recalls  lix.  t6. 
The  prophet  is  looking  out  from  Jerusalem  towards 
£dom, — a  direction  in  which  the  watchmen  upon  Zion 
had  often  in  her  history  looked  for  the  return  of  her 
armies  from  the  punishment  of  Israel's  congenital  and 
perpetual  foe.  The  prophet,  however,  sees  the  prospect 
filled  up,  not  by  the  flashing  van  of  a  great  army,  but 
by  a  solitary  figure,  without  ally,  without  chariot,  with- 
out weapons,  swaying  on  in  the  wealth  of  his  strength. 
The  keynote  of  the  piece  is  the  loneliness  of  this  Hero. 
A  figure  is  used,  which,  where  battle  would  only  have 
enttirals  us  with  the  spectacle  of 
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solitary  effort,— the  figure  of  trampling  through  some 
vast  winefat  alone.  The  Avenging  Saviour  of  Israel 
has  a  fierce  joy  in  being  alone :  it  is  his  new  nerve 
to  effort  and  victory, — therefore  mine  own  right  arm,  it 
brought  salvation  to  me.  We  see  One  great  form  in  the 
strength  of  one  great  emotion.    My  fury,  it  upheld  me. 

The  interpretation  of  this  chapter  by  Christians  has 
been  very  varied,  and  often  very  perverse.  To  use 
the  words  of  Calvin,  "Violenter  torserunt  hoc  caput 
Christiani."  But,  as  he  sees  very  rightly,  it  is  not 
the  Messiah  nor  the  Servant  of  Jehovah,  who  is  here 
pictured,  but  Jehovah  Himself.  This  Solitary  is  the 
Divine  Saviour  of  Israel,  as  in  ch.  xlii.  7  f.  and  in 
ch.  lix.  16  f.  In  Chapter  Eight  of  this  volume  we  spoke 
so  fully  of  the  Passion  of  God,  that  we  may  now  refer 
to  that  chapter  for  the  essential  truth  which  underlies 
our  prophet's  anthropomorphism,  and  claims  our  worship 
where  a  short  sight  might  only  turn  the  heart  away  in 
scorn  at  the  savage  and  blood-stained  surface.  One  or 
two  other  points,  however,  demand  our  attention  before 
we  give  the  translation. 

Why  does  the  prophet  look  in  the  direction  of  Edom 
for  the  return  of  his  God  ?  Partly,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, because  Edom  was  as  good  a  representative 
as  he  could  choose  of  the  enemies  of  Israel  other  than 
Babylon.*  But  also  partly,  perhaps,  because  of  the 
names  which  match  the  red  colours  of  his  piece, —  the 
wine  and  the  blood.  Edom  means  red,  and  Bossrah  is 
assonant  to  Bdsser,  a  vinedresser.^^      Fitter  background 

•  See  Isaiah  i,-xxxix.,  pp.  438-40. 

t  Cf.  Kriiger,  Essai  sur  la  Thiohgi*  flsait  JcL-lxvi.,  ppi  I54-$S. 
Lagarde  has  proposed  to  read  D'^lKIp,  past  participle,  for  0*^(1$}  aod 
^  lyat;  for  n^)7p.  IVho  is  t/us  thai  comilh  JysJ  nd,  nddtr  in  his 
gmrmsHts  than  a  vinsdrssstr  ? 
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and  scenery  the  prophet,  therefore,  could  not  have  for 
his  drama  of  Di\-ine  Vengeance.  But  we  must  take 
care,  as  EHUmann  properiy  remarks,  not  to  imagine  that 
any  definite,  historical  in%'asion  of  Edom  by  Israel,  or 
other  chastening  instrument  of  Jehovah,  is  here  in- 
tended. It  is  a  vision  which  the  prophet  sees  of  Jehovah 
Himself:  it  illustrates  the  passion,  the  agony,  the 
unshared  and  unaided  effort  which  the  Divine  Saviour 
passes  through  for  His  people. 

Further,  it  is  only  necessary  to  point  out,  that  the 
term  in  ver.  I  given  as  splendid  by  the  Authorised 
Version,  which  I  have  rendered  sweeping,  is  literally 
swelling,  and  is,  perhaps,  best  rendered  by  saiUng  am 
or  swinging  on.  The  other  verb  which  the  Revised 
Version  renders  manking  means  swaying,  or  moving 
the  head  or  body  from  one  side  to  another,  in  the  pride 
and  fulness  of  strength.  In  ver.  2  like  a  wine-lreadtr 
is  literally  like  him  Utat  treadetk  in  the  pressmg-kous* 
— Geth  (the  first  syllable  of  Gethsemane,  the  oil-press). 
But  ni  \  in  ver.  3  is  the  pressing- trough, 

I  Who  is  this  coming  from  Edom, 

I  Raw-red  his  garments  from  Bossrah  I 

I  This  sweeping  on  in  his  raiment, 

LSwaytng  m  the  wealth  0/ his  strength? 
Itk 
WX 
Ana 
Air 
Oft 


I  that  do  speak  in  righteousness. 
Mighty  to  save  I 

Wherefore  is  red  on  thy  raiment. 

And  thy  garments  like  to  a  wtne-trtadet't  t 

A  trough  I  have  trodden  alone, 
Of  the  peoples  no  man  was  with  mhl 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

A  LAST  INTERCESSION  AND  THE  JVDGEMUIT. 
Uaias  Iziii.  7-IxrL 

WE  might  well  have  thought,  that  with  the  section 
we  have  been  considering  the  prophecy  of 
Israel's  Redemption  had  reached  its  summit  and  its  end. 
The  glory  of  Zion  in  sight,  the  full  programme  of 
prophecy  owned,  the  arrival  of  the  Divine  Saviour 
hailed  in  the  urgency  of  His  feeling  for  His  people,  in  the 
sufficiency  of  His  might  to  save  them, — what  more,  we 
ask,  can  the  prophecy  have  to  give  us  ?  Why  does  it 
not  end  upon  these  high  notes?  The  answer  is,  the 
salvation  is  indeed  consummace,  but  the  people  are  not 
ready  for  it.  On  an  earlier  occasion,  let  us  remember, 
when  our  prophet  called  the  nation  to  their  Service  of 
God,  he  called  at  first  the  whole  nation,  but  had  then 
immediately  to  make  a  distinction.  Seen  in  the  light  of 
their  destiny,  the  mass  of  Israel  proved  to  be  unworthy  ; 
tried  by  its  strain,  part  immediately  fell  away.  But 
what  happened  upon  that  call  to  Service  happens  again 
upon  this  disclosure  of  Salvation.  The  prophet  realises 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  Israel  who  are  worthy  of  it  He 
feels  again  the  weight,  which  has  been  the  hindrance  of 
his  hope  all  through, — the  weight  of  the  mass  of  the 
nation,  sunk  in  idolatry  and  wickedness,  incapable  of 
appreciating  the  promises.    He  will  make  one  more  effort 
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to  save  them — to  save  them  all.  He  does  this  in  an" 
intercessory  prayer,  ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.,  in  which  he  states 
the  most  hopeless  aspects  of  his  people's  case,  identifies 
himself  with  their  sin,  and  yet  pleads  by  the  ancient 
power  of  God  that  we  all  may  be  saved.  He  gets  his 
answer  in  ch.  Ixv.,  in  which  God  sharply  divides  Israel 
into  two  classes,  the  faithful  and  the  idolaters,  and 
affirms  that,  while  the  nation  shall  be  saved  for  the 
sake  of  the  faithful  remnant,  Jehovah's  faithful  servants 
and  the  unfaithful  can  never  share  the  same  experience 
or  the  same  fate.  And  then  the  book  closes  with  a 
discourse  in  ch.  Ixvi.,  in  which  this  division  between 
the  two  classes  in  Israel  is  pursued  to  a  last  terrible 
emphasis  and  contrast  upon  the  narrow  stage  of  Jeru- 
salem itself.  We  are  left,  not  with  the  realisation  of 
the  prophet's  prayer  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  nations, 
but  with  a  last  judgement  separating  its  godly  and 
ungodly  portions. 

Thus  there  are  three  connected  divisions  in  Ixiii.  7- 
Ixvi.  First,  the  prophet's  Intercessory  Prayer,  ch.  Ixiii. 
7-lxiv. ;  second,  the  Answer  of  Jehovah,  ch.  Lxv. ;  and 
third,  the  Final  Discourse  and  Judgement,  ch.  Ixvi. 
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L  Tax  Prayer  for  the  Wholk  Peoplx 
(ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.). 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  discussion  as  to  both  the  date 
and  the  authorship  of  this  piece, — as  to  whether  it  comes 
from  the  early  or  the  late  Exile,  and  as  to  whether  it 
comes  from  our  prophet  or  from  another.  It  must  have 
been  written  after  the  destruction  and  before  the  rebuild- 
ing of  the  Temple  ;  this  is  put  past  all  doubt  by  these 
verses  :  Thy  holy  people  possessed  it  but  a  little  while  : 
our  adversaries  have  trodden  down  Thy  sancti4ary.      Thy 
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holy  cities  are  become  a  wilderness,  Zion  has  become  a 
wilderness,  Jerusalem  a  desolation.  The  house  of  our 
holiness  and  of  our  ornament,  wherein  our  fathers  praised 
Thee,  is  become  for  a  burning  of  fire,  and  all  our  delights 
are  for  ruin* 

This  language  has  been  held  to  imply  that  the  disaster 
to  Jerusalem  was  recent,  as  if  the  city's  conflagration 
still  flared  on  the  national  imagination,  which  in  later 
years  of  the  Exile  was  impressed  rather  by  the  long,  cold 
ruins  of  the  Holy  Place,  the  haunt  of  wild  beasts.  But 
not  only  is  this  point  inconclusive,  but  the  impression 
that  it  leaves  is  entire)}'  dispelled  by  other  verses,  which 
speak  of  the  Divine  anger  as  having  been  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  as  if  it  had  only  hardened  the  people 
in  sin ;  compare  ch.  Ixiii.  17  and  Ixiv.  6,  7.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  prayer  to  show  that  the  author  lived  in 
exile,  and  accordingly  the  proposal  has  been  made  to 
date  the  piece  from  among  the  first  attempts  at  rebuild- 
ing afler  the  Return.  To  the  present  expositor  this 
seems  to  be  certainly  wrong.  The  man  who  wrote 
w.  11-1$  of  ch.  Ixiii.  had  surely  the  Return  still  before 
him  ;  he  would  not  have  written  in  the  way  he  has  done 
of  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  unless  he  had  been  feeling 
the  need  of  another  exhibition  of  Divine  Power  of  the 
same  kind.  The  prayer,  therefore,  must  come  from 
pretty  much  the  same  date  as  the  rest  of  our  prophecy, 
— after  the  Exile  had  long  continued,  but  while  the 
Return  had  not  yet  taken  place.  Nor  is  there  any 
reason  against  attributing  it  to  the  same  writer.  It  is 
true  the  style  differs  from  the  rest  of  his  work,  but  this 
may  be  accounted  for,  as  in  the  case  of  ch.  liii.,  by  the 


*  Ch.  Ixiii.  18  and  Iziv.  lo^  11.     In  the  Hebrew  eh.  Ixiv.  begins  > 
verse  later  thao  it  does  in  the  English  vcnioo 
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change  of  subject.  Most  critics,  who  hold  that  we  stiO 
follow  the  same  author,  take  for  granted  that  some  time 
has  elapsed  since  the  prophet's  triumphant  strains  \a 
chs.  lx.-lxii.  This  is  probable  ;  but  there  is  nothing  to 
make  it  certaia  What  is  certain  is  the  change  of  mood 
and  conscience.  The  prophet,  who  in  ch.  Ix.  had  been 
caught  away  into  the  glorious  future  of  the  people,  is 
here  as  utterly  absorbed  in  their  barren  and  doubtfiil 
present.  Although  the  salvation  is  certain,  as  he  has 
seen  it,  the  people  are  not  ready.  The  fact  he  has 
already  felt  so  keenly  about  them, — see  ch.  xlii.,  w.  24, 
25, — that  tlieir  long  discipline  in  exile  has  done  the 
mass  of  them  no  good,  but  evil,  comes  forcibly  back  upon 
him  (ch.  Ixiv.  5A  ff.).  Thou  wast  angry,  and  we  siniud 
only  the  more :  in  such  a  state  toe  have  been  long, 
and  shall  we  be  saved  I  The  banished  people  are 
thoroughly  unclean  and  rotten,  fading  as  a  leaf,  the 
sport  of  the  wind  But  the  prophet  identifies  himself 
with  them.  He  speaks  of  their  sin  as  ours,  of  their 
misery  as  ours.  He  takes  of  them  the  very  saddest 
view  {Kissible,  he  feels  them  all  as  sheer  dead  weight: 
there  is  none  that  calleth  on  Thy  name,  that  sttrrtUi  him- 
self up  to  take  hold  on  Thee :  for  Thou  hast  hid  Thy  face 
from  us,  and  delivered  us  into  the  power  of  our  iniquities. 
But  the  prophet  thus  loads  himself  with  the  p>eople  in 
rrder  to  secure,  if  he  can,  their  redemption  as  a  whole. 
Twice  he  says  in  the  name  of  them  all,  Doubtless  Thou 
art  our  Father.  His  great  heart  will  not  have  one  of 
them  left  out ;  we  all,  he  says,  art  the  work  of  Tlgf  hand, 
we  all  are  Thy  people. 

But  this  intention  of  the  prayer  will  amply  account 
for  any  change  of  style  we  may  perceive  in  the  language. 
No  one  will  deny  that  it  is  quite  possible  for  the  same 
man  now  to  fling  himself  forward  into  the  glorious  vision 
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of  his  people's  future  salvation,  and  again  to  identify 
himself  with  the  most  hopeless  aspects  of  their  present 
distress  and  sin  ;  and  no  one  will  deny  that  the  same 
man  will  certainly  write  in  two  different  styles  with 
regard  to  each  of  these  different  feelings.  Besides 
which,  we  have  seen  in  the  passage  the  recurrence  of 
some  of  our  prophecy's  most  characteristic  thoughts. 
We  feel,  therefore,  no  reason  for  counting  the  passage 
to  be  by  another  hand  than  that  which  has  mainly 
written  "  Second  Isaiah."  It  may  be  at  once  admitted 
that  he  has  incorporated  in  it  earlier  phrases,  reminis- 
cences and  echoes  of  language  about  the  fall  of  Jerusalem 
in  use  when  the  Lamentations  were  written.  But  this 
was  a  natural  thing  for  him  to  do  in  a  prayer,  in  which 
he  represented  the  whole  people  and  took  upon  himself 
the  full  burden  of  their  woes. 

If  such  be  the  intention  of  chs.  Iziii.  7-lxiv.,  then  in 
them  we  have  one  of  the  noblest  passages  of  our  prophet*! 
great  work.  How  like  he  is  to  the  Servant  he  pictured 
for  us  1  How  his  great  heart  fulfils  the  loftiest  ideal  of 
Service :  not  only  to  be  the  prophet  and  the  judge  of 
his  people,  but  to  make  himself  one  with  them  in  all 
their  sin  and  sorrow,  to  carry  them  all  in  his  heart. 
Truly,  as  his  last  words  said  of  the  Servant,  he  himself 
bears  the  sin  of  many,  and  interposes  for  the  transgressors. 
Before  we  see  the  answer  he  gets,  let  us  make  clear 
some  obscure  things  and  appreciate  some  beautiful  ones 
in  his  prayer. 

It  opens  with  a  recital  of  Jehovah's  ancient  loving- 
kindness  and  mercies  to  Israel.  This  is  what  perhaps 
gives  it  connection  with  the  previous  section.  In  ch. 
Izii.  the  prophet,  though  sure  of  the  coming  glory,  wrote 
before  it  had  come,  and  urged  upon  the  Lord's  remem- 
brancen  to  keep  no  silence,  and  give  Him  no  stience  tiU  H« 
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establish  and  till  He  make  Jerusalem  a  praise  in  tht  earth. 
This  work  of  reinembrancing,  the  prophet  himself  takes 
up  in  Ixiii.  7  :  The  Uwingkindnesses  of  Jehovah  I  will 
record,  literally,  cause  to  be  remembered,  the  praises  of 
Jehovah,  according  to  all  that  Jehovah  hath  bestowed  upon 
us.  And  then  he  beautifully  puts  all  the  beginnings  of 
God's  dealings  with  His  people  in  His  trusting  of  them : 
For  He  said.  Surely  they  are  My  people,  children  that  will 
not  deal  falsely;  so  He  became  their  Saviour.  In  all  their 
affliction  He  was  afflicted,  the  Angel  of  His  Face  saved 
them.  This  must  be  understood,  not  as  an  angel  of  the 
Presence,  who  went  out  from  the  Presence  to  save  the 
people,  but,  as  it  is  in  other  Scriptures,  God's  onn 
Presence,  God  Himself;  and  so  interpreted,  the  phrase 
falls  into  line  with  the  rest  of  the  verse,  which  is  one 
of  the  most  vivid  expressions  that  the  Bible  contains  of 
the  personality  of  God.*  In  His  love  and  in  His  pity  Ht 
redeemed  them,  and  bare  them,  and  earned  them  all  the  days 
of  old.  Then  he  tells  us  how  they  disappointed  and 
betrayed  this  trust,  ever  since  the  Exodus,  the  days  of 


'Semites  had  a  horror  of  paioting  the  Deity  in  any  form.  Bat 
when  God  had  to  be  imagined  or  described,  the;  cho3e  the  form  of 
a  man  and  attributed  to  Him  human  features.  Chiefly  they  thought 
of  His  face.  To  see  His  lace,  to  come  into  the  light  of  Hia  countenance, 
was  the  way  their  hearts  expressed  loogiog  for  the  liviag  God. 
Lxod.  zziii.  14;  Psalm  xxzi.  16,  xxxiv.  16,  Izxx.  7,  But  among  the 
heathen  Semites  God's  face  was  separated  from  God  Himself^  and  wor- 
shipped as  a  separate  god.  In  htathtn  Semitic  religions  there  are  a 
number  of  deities  who  are  the  faces  of  other*.  But  the  Hebrew  writers, 
with  every  temptation  to  do  the  same,  maintained  their  monotheism, 
and  went  no  farther  than  to  speak  of  the  atigil  of  Ood't  Fact.  And  in 
all  the  beautiful  narratives  of  Genesis,  Exodus  and  Judges  about  the 
glorious  Presence  that  led  Israel  against  their  enemies,  (he  angel 
of  God's  fkce  is  an  equivalent  of  God  HimselC  Jacob  said,  the  God 
akUk  kathftd  me,  and  Ou  angtl  whuk  hath  ndtimtd  mtt,  Umt  lk§  latU. 
In  Judges  this  angel's  word  is  God's  Word. 
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old.  BmI  they  rebelled  and  grieved  the  Spirit  of  His  holiness: 
therefore  He  was  turned  to  be  their  enemy.  He  Himself 
fought  against  thetn.  This  refers  to  their  history  down  to, 
and  especially  during,  the  Exile :  compare  ch.  xlii.,  w, 
24,  25.  Then  in  their  af&ction  they  remembered  the  days 
of  old — the  English  version  obscures  the  sequence  here 
by  translating  he  remembered — and  then  follows  the 
glorious  account  of  the  Exodus.  In  ver.  13  the  wilderness 
is,  of  course,  ^a»'nie,  {[at  pasture-land ;  they  were  led  as 
smoothly  as  a  horse  in  a  meadow,  that  they  stumbled  not. 
As  cattle  that  come  down  into  the  valley — cattle  coming 
down  from  the  hill  sides  to  pasture  and  rest  on  the  green, 
watered  plains — the  Spirit  offehovah  caused  them  to  rest  : 
so  didst  Thou  lead  Thy  people  to  make  Thyself  a  glorious 
name.  And  then  having  offered  such  precedents,  the 
prophet's  prayer  breaks  forth  to  a  God,  whom  His 
people  feel  no  longer  at  their  head,  but  far  withdrawn 
into  heaven  :  Look  down  from  heaven,  and  behold  from 
the  habitation  of  Thy  holiness  and  Thy  glory:  where  is  Thy 
teal  and  Thy  mighty  deeds  ?  the  surge  of  Thy  bowels  and 
thy  compassions  are  restrained  towards  me.  Then  he 
pleads  God's  fatherhood  to  the  nation,  and  the  rest 
of  the  prayer  alternates  between  the  hopeless  misery 
and  undeserving  sin  of  the  people,  and,  notwithstanding, 
the  power  of  God  to  save  as  He  did  in  times  of  old ; 
the  willingness  of  God  to  meet  with  those  who  wait  for 
Him  and  remember  Him;  and,  once  more.  His  father- 
hood, and  His  power  over  them,  as  the  power  of  the 
potter  over  the  clay. 

Two  points  stand  out  from  the  resL  The  Divine 
Trust,  from  which  all  God's  dealing  with  His  people  is 
said  to  have  started,  and  the  Divine  Fatherhood,  which 
the  prophet  pleads. 

He  iaid,  Surely  they  are  My  people,  children  that  will  not 
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deal  fakely:  so  He  was  their  Saviour.  The  "  surely  "  is 
not  the  fiat  of  sovereignty  or  foreknowledge  :  it  is  the 
hope  and  confidence  of  love.  It  did  not  prevail ;  it  was 
disappointed. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  profound  acknowledgment  of 
man's  free  will.  It  is  implied  that  men's  conduct  must 
remain  an  uncertain  thing,  and  that  in  calling  men 
God  cannot  adventure  up>on  greater  certainty  than  is  im- 
plied in  the  trust  of  affection.  If  one  asks,  What,  then, 
about  God's  foreknowledge,  who  alone  knoweth  the  end 
of  a  thing  from  the  beginning,  and  His  sovereign  grace, 
who  chooseth  whom  He  will  ?  are  you  not  logically 
bound  to  these  ? — then  it  can  only  be  asked  in  return. 
Is  it  not  better  to  be  without  logic  for  a  little,  if  at 
the  ezp)ense  of  it  we  obtain  so  true,  so  deep  a  glimpse 
into  God's  heart  as  this  simple  verse  affords  us  ? 
Which  is  better  for  us  to  know — that  God  is  Wisdom 
which  knows  all,  or  Love  that  dares  and  ventures  all  ? 
Surely,  that  God  is  Love  which  dares  and  ventures  all 
with  the  worst,  with  the  most  hopeless  of  us.  This  is 
what  makes  this  single  verse  of  Scripture  more  powerful 
to  move  the  heart  than  all  creeds  and  catechisms.  For 
where  these  speak  of  sovereign  will,  and  often  mock 
our  affections  with  the  bare  and  heavy  (if  legitimate) 
sceptre  they  sway,  this  calls  forth  our  love,  honour  and 
obedience  by  the  heart  it  betrays  m  God.  Of  what 
unsuspicious  trust,  of  what  chivalrous  adventure  of 
love,  of  what  fatherly  confidence,  does  it  speak  1  What 
a  religion  is  this  of  ours  in  the  power  of  which  a  man 
may  every  morning  rise  and  feel  himself  thrilled  by  the 
thought  that  God  trusts  him  enough  to  work  with  His 
will  for  the  day ;  in  the  power  of  which  a  man  may 
look   round  and  see  the  sordid,  hopeless   human    life 

ruih,  that  for  the  salvation  of 
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such  God  did  adventure  Himself  in  a  love  that  laid 
itself  down  in  death.  The  attracrion  and  power  of  such 
a  religion  can  never  die.  Requiring  no  painful  thought 
to  argue  it  into  reality,  it  leaps  to  light  before  the 
natural  afifection  of  man's  heart;  it  takes  his  instincts 
immediately  captive ;  it  gives  him  a  conscience,  an 
honour  and  an  obligation.  No  wonder  that  our  prophet, 
having  such  a  belief,  should  once  more  identify  himself 
with  the  people,  and  adventure  himself  with  the  weight 
of  their  sin  before  God. 

The  other  point  of  the  prayer  is  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  concerning  which  all  that  is  needful  to  say  here 
is  that  the  prophet,  true  to  the  rest  of  Old  Testament 
teaching  on  the  subject,  applies  it  only  to  God's  relation 
to  the  nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  Old  Testament  no  one 
is  called  the  son  of  God  except  Israel  as  a  people,  or 
some  individual  representative  and  head  of  IsraeL  And 
even  of  such  the  term  was  seldom  employed.  This  was 
not  because  the  Hebrew  was  without  temptation  to 
imagine  his  physical  descent  from  the  gods,  for  neigh- 
bouring nations  indulged  in  such  dreams  for  themselves 
and  their  heroes  ;  nor  because  he  was  without  apprecia- 
tion of  the  intellectual  kinship  between  the  human  and 
the  Divine,  for  he  knew  that  in  the  banning  God  had 
said.  Lei  us  make  man  in  our  own  image.  But  the  same 
feeling  prevailed  with  him  in  regard  to  this  idea,  as  we 
have  seen  prevailed  in  regard  to  the  kindred  idea  of  God 
as  the  husband  of  His  people.*  The  prophets  were 
anxious  to  emphasize  that  it  was  a  moral  relation, — a 
moral  relation,  and  one  initiated  from  God's  side  by 
certain  historical  acts  of  His  free,  selecting,  redeeming 
and  adopting  love.     Israel  was  not  God's  son  till  God 
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had  evidently  called  and  redeemed  him.  Look  at  how 
our  prophet  uses  the  word  Father,  and  to  what  he  makes 
it  equivalent  The  first  time  it  is  equivalent  to  Redeemer: 
Thou,  O  Lord,  art  our  Father;  our  Redeemer  from  old  is 
Thy  name  (Ixiii.  i6A).  The  second  time  it  is  illustrated 
by  the  work  of  the  potter :  But  now,  O  Lord,  Thou  art 
our  Father;  we  are  the  clay,  and  Thou  our  potter;  and  we 
are  all  the  work  of  Thy  hand  (Ixiv.  8).  Could  it  be 
made  plainer  in  what  sense  the  Bible  defines  this  rela- 
tion between  God  and  man  ?  It  is  not  a  physical,  nor 
is  it  an  intellectual  relation.  The  assurance  and  the 
virtue  of  it  do  not  come  to  men  with  their  blood  or 
with  the  birth  of  their  intellect,  but  in  the  course  of 
moral  experience,  with  the  sense  that  God  claims  them 
from  sin  and  from  the  world  for  Himself;  with  the 
gift  of  a  calling  and  a  destiny ;  with  the  formation  of 
character,  the  perfecting  of  obedience,  the  growth  in 
His  knowledge  and  His  grace.  And  because  it  is  a 
moral  relation  time  is  needed  to  realise  it,  and  only 
after  long  patience  and  effort  may  it  be  unhesitatingly 
claimed.  And  that  is  why  Israel  was  so  long  in  claim- 
ing it,  and  why  the  clearest,  most  undoubting  cries  to 
God  the  Father,  which  rise  from  the  Greek  in  the 
earliest  period  of  his  history,  reach  our  ears  from 
Jewish  lips  only  near  the  end  of  their  long  progress, 
only  (as  we  see  from  our  prayer)  in  a  time  of  trial  and 
affliction. 

We  have  a  New  Testament  echo  of  this  Old  Testa- 
ment belief  in  the  Fatherhood  of  God,  as  a  moral  and 
not  a  national  relation,  in  Paul's  writings,  who  in  the 
Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (vi.  17,  18)  urges 
thus  :  Wherefore  come  out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye 
separate,  saith  the  Lord,  ami  touch  not  the  unclean  thing; 
and  I  will  rtuive  you,  and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you. 
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and  ye  shall  be  My  sons  and  daughters,  satth  the  Lord 
Almighty. 

On  these  grounds,  then, — that  God  in  His  great  love 
had  already  adventured  Himself  with  this  whole  people, 
and  already  by  historical  acts  of  election  and  redemp- 
tion proved  Himself  the  Father  of  the  nation  as  a  whole, 
— does  our  prophet  plead  with  Him  to  save  them  all  again. 
The  answer  to  this  pleading  he  gets  in  ch.  Izv. 
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IL  God's  Answer  to  the  Prophet's  Intercession 
(ch.  Ixv.), 

God's  answer  to  his  prophet's  intercession  is  twofold. 
First,  He  says  that  He  has  already  all  this  time  been 
trying  them  with  love,  meeting  them  with  salvation ; 
but  they  have  not  turned  to  Him.  The  prophet  has 
asked,  Where  is  Thy  teal?  the  yearning  of  Thy  bowels  and 
Thy  compassions  art  restrained  towards  me.  Thou  hast 
hid  Thy  face  far  from  us.  IVili  Thou  refrain  Thyself  for 
these  things,  O  Jehovah  ?  milt  Thou  hold  Thy  peau  and 
afflict  us  very  sore.  And  now,  in  the  beginning  of 
ch.  Ixv.,  Jehovah  answers,  not  with  that  confusion  of 
tenses  and  irrelevancy  of  words  with  which  the  English 
version  makes  Him  speak ;  but  suitably,  relevantly  and 
convincingly.  /  have  been  to  be  inquired  oj  those  who 
asked  not  for  Me.  I  have  been  to  be  found  oJ  them  that 
sought  Me  not.  I  have  been  saying,  I  am  here,  lam  here, 
to  a  nation  that  did  not  call  on  My  name.  I  have  stretched 
out  My  hands  all  the  day  to  a  people  turning  away,  who 
walk  in  a  way  that  is  not  good,  after  their  own  thoughts; 
a  people  that  have  been  provoking  Me  to  My  fau  con- 
tinually,— and  then  He  details  their  idolatry.  This, 
then,  is  the  answer  of  the  Lord  to  the  prophet's 
appeaL     "  In  this  I  have  not  all  power.     It  is  wrong  to 
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talk  of  Me  as  the  potter  and  of  man  as  the  day,  as  if 
all  the  active  share  in  salvation  lay  with  Me.  Man  is 
free, — free  to  withhold  himself  from  My  urgent  affec- 
tion ;  free  to  turn  from  My  outstretched  hands ;  free  to 
choose  before  Me  the  abomination  of  idolatry.  And 
this  the  mass  of  Israel  have  done,  clinging,  fanatical  and 
self-satisfied,  to  their  unclean  and  morbid  imaginations 
of  the  Divine,  all  the  time  that  My  great  prophecy  by 
you  has  been  appealing  to  them."  This  is  a  sufSdent 
answer  to  the  prophet's  prayer.  Love  is  not  omnipo- 
tent ;  if  men  disregard  so  open  an  appeal  of  the  Love 
of  God,  they  are  hopeless ;  nothing  else  can  save  them. 
The  sin  against  such  love  is  like  the  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost,  of  which  our  Lord  speaks  so  hopelessly.  Even 
God  cannot  help  the  despisers  and  abusers  of  Grace. 

The  rest  of  God's  answer  to  His  prophet's  interces- 
sion emphasizes  that  the  nation  shall  be  saved  for  the 
sake  of  a  faithful  remnant  in  it  (vv.  8-10).  But  the 
idolaters  shall  perish  (w.  il,  12).  They  cannot  possibly 
expect  the  same  fare,  the  same  experience,  the  same 
fate,  as  God's  faithful  servants  (vv.  13-15).  But  those 
who  are  true  and  faithful  Israelites,  surviving  and  ex- 
periencing the  promised  salvation,  shall  find  that  God 
is  true,  and  shall  acknowledge  Him  as  the  God 0/ Atnen, 
because  the  former  troubles  are  forgotten — those  felt  so 
keenly  in  the  prophet's  prayer  in  ch.  Ixiv. — and  because 
they  are  hid  from  Mine  eyes.  The  rest  of  the  answer 
describes  a  state  of  serenity  and  happiness  wherein 
there  shall  be  no  premature  death,  nor  loss  of  property, 
nor  vain  labour,  nor  miscarriage,  nor  disappointment  of 
prayer  nor  delay  in  its  answer,  nor  strife  between  man 
and  the  beasts,  nor  any  hurt  or  harm  in  Jehovah's  Holy 
Mountain.  Truly  a  prospect  worthy  of  being  named  a& 
the  prophet  names  it,  a  new  heaven  and  a  tutu  tatik  I 
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Ch.  Ixv.  is  thus  closely  connected,  both  by  circum- 
stance and  logic,  with  the  long  prayer  which  precedes  it. 
The  tendency  of  recent  criticism  has  been  to  deny  this 
connection,  especially  on  the  line  of  circumstance. 
Ch.  Ixv.  does  not,  it  is  argued,  reflect  the  Babylonish 
captivity  as  ch.  Ixiii.  7-lxiv.  so  clearly  does;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  "  while  some  passages  presuppose  the 
Exile  as  past,  others  refer  to  circumstances  characteristic 
of  Jewish  life  in  Canaan."  •  But  this  view  is  only 
possible  through  straining  some  features  of  the  chaptej 
adaptable  either  to  Palestine  or  Babylon,  and  overlook- 
ing others  which  are  obviously  Babylonian.  Sacrificing 
in  gardens  and  burning  incense  on  tiles  were  practices 
pursued  in  Jerusalem  before  the  Exile,  but  the  latter 
was  introduced  there  from  Babylon,  and  the  former  was 
universal  in  heathendom.  The  practices  in  ver.  5  are 
never  attributed  to  the  people  before  the  Exile,  were  all 
possible  in  Babylonia,  and  some  we  know  to  have  been 
actual  there,  t  The  other  charge  of  idolatry  in  ver.  1 1 
"suits  Babylonia,"  Cheyne  admits,  "as  well  as  (pro- 
bably) Palestine."  J     But  what  seems  decisive  for  the 

*  Cheyoe.  Similmrly  Brcdenkainp,  who  contends  thmt  the  prophecy 
ia  luiuiic,  and  to  be  dated  (rom  the  time  of  Manasseh. 

t  Cf.  Dillmann,  in  loco. 

%  Among  Orientals  the  planets  Jupiter  and  Venus  were  worshipped 
as  the  Larger  and  the  Lesser  Luck.  They  were  worshipped  as  Herfr- 
dach  and  Istar  among  the  Babylonians.  Merodach  was  worshipped 
for  prosperity  (^.  Sayce,  Hibbtrt  Licturtt,  pp.  460,  476,  48S).  It  may 
be  Merodach  and  Istar,  to  whom  are  here  given  the  name  Gad,  or 
Lack  (cf.  Genesis  xxii.  11,  and  the  name  Baal  Gad  in  the  Lebanon 
valley)  and  Heni,  or  Fate,  Fortune  (ef.  Arabic  al-manijjat,  fate ;  WeU- 
hausen,  SktMMtH,  iii.,  23  fL,  189.  There  was  in  the  Babylonian 
Pantheon  a  "  Manu  the  Great  who  presided  over  (ale  '  (Lenormant, 
Chaldian  Magic,  etc.,  p.  120).  Instances  of  idolatroas  feasts  will  be 
found  in  Sayce,  op.  cH.,  p.  539 ;  cf.  i  Cor.  x.  31,  Yt  etuinot  partaJii  of 
tiu  labU  of  Uu  Lord  and  of  tht  tmbU  of  Jmiils.  See  what  is  said  in 
p^  61  of  this  volume  about  the  connectioa  of  idolatry  and  1 
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exilic  origin  of  ch.  Ixv.  is  that  the  possession  of 
Judah  and  Zion  by  the  seed  of  Jacob  is  still  implied 
as  future  (ver.  9).  Moreover  the  holy  land  is  alluded 
to  by  the  name  common  among  the  exiles  in  flat 
Mesopotamia,  Afy  mountains,  and  in  contrast  with  the 
idolatry  of  which  the  present  generation  is  guilty  the 
idolatry  of  their  fathers  is  characterised  as  having 
been  upon  the  mountains  and  upon  the  hills,  and  again 
the  people  is  charged  v/ith  forgetting  My  holy  mountain, 
a  phrase  reminiscent  of  Psalm  cxxxvii.,  ver.  4,  and 
more  appropriate  to  a  time  of  exile,  than  when  the 
people  were  gathered  about  Zion.  All  these  resem- 
blances in  circumstance  corroborate  the  strong  logical 
connection  which  we  have  found  between  ch.  Ixiv.  and 
ch.  Ixv.,  and  leave  us  no  reason  for  taking  the  latter 
away  from  the  main  author  of  "  Second  Isaiah,"  though 
he  may  have  worked  up  into  it  recollections  and  remains 
of  an  older  time. 


III.  The  Last  Jitdgement  (ch.  laivl). 


J 


Whether  with  the  final  chapter  of  our  prophecy  we 
at  last  get  footing  in  the  Holy  Land  is  doubtfuL*  It 
was  said  on  tp.  20  that,  "  in  w.  i  to  4  of  this  chapter 

■  Bleck  (Jtb  ed.,  pp.  2%J,  388)  holds  ch.  IxvL  to  be  by  a  propbel 
who  lived  in  Palestine  after  the  resumption  of  sacrifiiial  worship 
(VT.  3,  6,  30),  that  is,  upon  the  altar  of  burnt-oflcring  which  the 
Returned  had  erected  there,  and  at  a  time  when  the  temple-building 
bad  begun.  Vatke  also  holds  to  a  post-exilic  date,  EinUitung  in  Jot 
^, 7".,  pp. 625, 630.  Kuenen,  too,  makesthechapterpost-exilic  Breden- 
kamp  takes  vv.  1-6  for  Palestinian,  but  pre-exilic,  and  ascribes  then 
to  Isaiah.  With  ver.  I  he  compares  i  Kings  viii.  S7  ;  and  as  to 
ver.  6  be  asks,  How  could  Uic  unbelieving  exiles  be  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  the  Temple  and  hear  Jehovah's  voice  in  thunder  from  kT 
Vt.  7-14  he  takes  as  exilic,  based  on  an  Isaianic  modeL 
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the  Temple  is  still  unbuilt,  but  the  building  would  seem 
to  be  already  begun."  This  latter  clause  should  be 
modified  to,  "  the  building  would  seem  to  be  in  imme- 
diate prospect"  The  rest  of  the  chapter,  w.  6-24,  has 
features  that  speak  more  definitely  for  the  period  after 
the  Return  ;  but  even  they  are  not  conclusive,  and  their 
effect  is  counterbalanced  by  some  other  verses.  Ver.  6 
may  imply  that  the  Temple  is  rebuilt,  and  ver.  20  that 
the  sacrifices  are  resumed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
these  verses  may  be,  like  parts  of  ch.  be,  statements  of 
the  prophet's  vivid  vision  of  the  future.*  Vv.  7  and  8 
seem  to  describe  a  repeopling  of  Jerusalem  that  has 
already  taken  place;  but  ver.  9  says,  that  while  the 
bringing  to  the  birth  has  already  happened,  which  is, 
as  we  must  suppose,  the  deliverance  from  Babylon, 
^K)r  is  it  the  actual  arrival  at  Jerusalem? — the 
bringing  forth  from  the  womb,  that  is,  the  complete 
restoration  of  the  people,  has  still  to  take  place.  Ver. 
13  is  certainly  addressed  to  those  who  are  not  yet 
in  Jerusalem. 

These  few  points  reveal  how  di£5cult,  nay,  how  im- 
possible, it  is  to  decide  the  question  of  date,  as  between 
the  days  immediately  before  the  Return  and  the  days 
immediately  after.  To  the  present  expositor  the  balance 
of  evidence  seems  to  be  with  the  later  date.  But  the 
difference  is  very  small  We  are  at  least  sure — and  it 
is  really  all  that  we  require  to  know — that  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Jerusalem  is  very  near,  nearer  than  it  has  been 
felt  in  any  previous  chapter.  The  Temple  is,  so  to 
speak,  within  sight,  and  the  prophet  is  able  to  talk  of 
the  regular  round  of  sacrifices  and  sacred  festivals 
almost  as  if  they  had  been  resumed. 


*  So  DiUmaBO  lad  Driver ;  Cheyne  i«  doubtfil. 
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To  the  people,  then,  either  in  the  near  prospect  of 
Return,  or  inimediately  after  some  of  them  had  arrived 
in  Jerusalem,  the  prophet  addresses  a  number  of  oracles, 
in  which  be  pursues  the  division,  that  ch.  Ixv.  had 
emphasized,  between  the  two  parties  in  Israel.  These 
oracles  are  so  intricate,  that  we  are  compelled  to  take 
up  the  chapter  verse  by  verse.  The  first  of  them  begins 
by  correcting  certain  false  feelings  in  Israel,  excited 
by  former  promises  of  the  rebuilding  and  the  glory 
of  the  Temple.  Thus  saith  Jehovah,  The  htatiens  are 
My  throne,  and  earth  is  My  footstool:  what  is  this/bra 
house  that  ye  will  build — or,  are  building — Me,  and  what 
is  this /or  a  place  for  My  rest?  Yea,  all  these  things — 
that  is,  all  tli  visible  works  of  God  in  heaven  and  earth 
— My  hand  hath  made,  and  so  came  to  pass  all  these 
things,  saith  Jehovah.  But  unto  this  will  I  look,  unto 
the  humble  and  contrite  in  spirit,  and  that  trembleth  at  My 
word.  These  verses  do  not  run  counter  to,  or  even  go 
beyond,  anything  that  our  prophet  has  already  said. 
They  do  not  condemn  the  buililing  of  the  Temple  :  this 
was  not  possible  for  a  prophecy  which  contains  ch.  Ix. 
They  condemn  only  the  kind  of  temple  which  those 
whom  they  address  had  in  view, — a  shrine  to  which  the 
presence  of  Jehovah  was  limited,  and  on  the  raising  and 
maintenance  of  which  the  religion  and  righteousness  of 
the  people  should  depend.  While  the  former  Temple 
was  standing,  the  mass  of  the  people  had  thus  mis- 
conceived it,  imagining  that  it  was  enough  for  national 
religion  to  liave  such  a  structure  standing  and  honoured 
in  their  midst  And  now,  before  it  is  built  again,  the 
exiles  are  cherishing  about  it  the  same  formal  and 
materialistic  thoughts.  Theref-re  t  e  prophet  rebukes 
them,  as  his  predecessors  had  rebuked  their  fathers, 
and  reminds  them  of  a  truth  he  has  already  uttered, 
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that  though  the  Temple  is  raised,  according  to  God's 
own  promise  and  direction,  it  will  not  be  to  its  struc- 
ture, as  they  conceive  of  it,  that  He  will  have  respect, 
but  to  the  existence  among  them  of  humble  and  sincere 
j)ersonal  piety.  The  Temple  is  to  be  raised  :  the  plact 
oj  His  feel  God  will  make  glorious,  and  men  shall  gather 
round  it  from  the  whole  earth,  for  instruction,  for 
comfort  and  for  rejoicing.  But  let  them  not  think  it 
to  be  indbpensable  either  to  God  or  to  man, — not  to 
God,  who  has  heaven  for  His  throne  and  earth  for  His 
footstool ;  nor  to  man,  for  God  looks  direct  to  man, 
if  only  man  be  humble,  penitent  and  sensitive  to  His 
word.  These  verses,  then,  do  not  go  beyond  the  Old 
Testament  limit ;  they  leave  the  Temple  standing,  but 
they  say  so  much  about  God's  other  sanctuary  man, 
that  when  His  use  for  the  Temple  shall  be  past,  His 
servant  Stephen  •  shall  be  able  to  employ  these  words 
to  prove  why  it  sliould  disappear. 

The  next  verse  is  extremely  difficult  Here  it  is 
literally  :  A  slaughterer  of  the  ox,  a  slayer  of  a  man ; 
a  sacrificer  of  the  lamb,  a  breaki-r  oJ  a  Jog's  Heck;  an 
offerer  of  meat-offering,  swings  blood;  the  maker  of 
a  memorial  offering  oJ  mcense,  one  that  blesseth  an  idol, 
or  vanity.  Four  legal  sacrificial  acts  are  here  coupled 
with  four  unlawful  sacrifices  to  idols.  Does  this  mean 
that  in  the  eye  of  God,  impatient  even  of  the  ritual  He 
has  consecrated,  when  performed  by  men  who  do  not 
tremble  at  His  word,  each  of  these  lawful  sacrifices 
is  as  worthless  and  odious  as  the  idolatrous  practice 
associated  with  it, — the  slaughter  of  the  ox  as  the 
offering  of  a  human  sacrifice,  and  so  forth  ?  Or  does 
the  verse  mean  that  there  are  persons  in  Israel  who 
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combine,  like  the  Corinthians  blamed  by  Paul,*  both 
the  true  and  the  idolatrous  ritual,  both  the  table  of  the 
Lord  and  the  table  of  devils  ?  Our  answer  will  depend 
on  whether  we  take  the  four  parallels  with  ver.  2,  which 
precedes  them,  or  with  the  rest  of  ver.  3,  to  which  they 
belong,  and  ver.  4.  If  we  take  them  with  ver.  2,  then 
we  must  adopt  the  first,  the  alternative  meaning ;  if 
with  ver.  4,  then  the  second  of  these  meanings  is  the 
right  one.  Now  there  is  no  grammatical  connection, 
nor  any  transparent  logical  one,  between  vv.  2  and  3, 
but  there  is  a  grammatical  connection  with  the  rest 
of  ver.  3.  Immediately  after  the  pairs  of  lawful  and 
unlawful  sacrificial  acts,  ver.  3  continues,  jva,  tkey  have 
chosen  their  own  ways,  and  their  soul  delighleth  in  their 
abominations.  That  surely  signifies  that  the  unlawful 
sacrifices  in  ver.  3  are  things  already  committed  and 
delighted  in,  and  the  meaning  of  putting  them  in 
parallel  to  the  lawful  sacrifices  of  Jehovah's  religion  is 
either  that  Israelites  have  committed  them  instead  of 
the  lawful  sacrifices,  or  along  with  these.  In  this  case, 
vv.  3,  4  form  a  separate  discourse  by  themselves,  with 
no  relation  to  the  equally  distinct  oracle  in  vv,  I  and  2. 
The  subject  of  w.  3  to  4  is,  therefore,  the  idolatrous 
Israelites.  They  are  delivered  unto  Satan,  their  choice ; 
they  shall  have  no  part  in  the  coming  Salvation.  In 
ver.  5  the  faithful  in  Israel,  who  have  obeyed  God's 
word  by  the  prophet,  are  comforted  under  the  mocking 
of  their  brethren,  who  shall  certainly  be  put  to  shame. 
Already  the  prophet  hears  the  preparation  of  the  judge- 
ment against  them  (ver.  6).  It  comes  forth  from  the 
city  where  they  had  mockingly  cried  for  God's  glory 
to  appear.     The  mocked  city  avenges  itself  on 
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Hark,  a  roar  from  the  City  I  Hark,  from  the  Temple  I 
Hark,  Jehovah  accomplishing  vengeance  on  His  enemies  t 
A  new  section  begins  with  vcr.  7,  and  celebrates  to 
ver.  9  the  sudden  re-population  of  the  City  by  her 
diildren,  either  as  already  a  fact,  or,  more  probably, 
as  a  near  certainty.  Then  comes  a  call  to  the  children, 
restored,  or  about  to  be  restored,  to  congratulate  their 
mother  and  to  enjoy  her.  The  prophet  rewakena  the 
figure,  that  is  ever  nearest  his  heart,  of  motherhood, — 
children  suckled,  borne  and  cradled  in  the  lap  of  their 
mother  fill  all  his  view ;  nay,  finer  still,  the  grown 
man  coming  back  with  wounds  and  weariness  upon 
him  to  be  comforted  of  his  mother.  As  a  man  whom 
his  mother  com/orteth,  so  will  I  comfort  you,  and  ye  shall 
be  comforted  in  Jerusalem.  And  ye  shall  see,  and  rejoice 
shall  your  heart,  and  your  bones  shall  flourish  like  the 
tender  grass.  But  this  great  light  shines  not  to  flood 
all  Israel  in  one,  but  to  cleave  the  nation  in  two,  like  a 
sword  of  judgement  The  hand  of  Jehovah  shall  be 
known  towards  His  servants,  but  He  will  have  indigna- 
tion against  His  enemies, — enemies,  that  is,  wiihin 
Israel  Then  comes  the  fiery  judgement,  For  by  fire  will 
Jehovah  plead,  and  by  His  sword  with  all  flesh;  and  the 
slain  of  Jehovah  shall  be  many.  Why  there  should 
be  slain  of  Jehovah  within  Israel  is  then  explained. 
Within  Israel  there  are  idolaters :  they  that  consecrate 
themselves  and  practise  purification  for  the  gardens,  after 
one  in  the   middle;  *  eaters   of  swings  flesh,   and  the 


*  So,  in  UtenJ  tnnilatioa  of  the  text,  Uu  Otu  beir.g  t  muter  of  cere- 
monies, who,  standii.g  in  the  middle,  was  imit.'ited  by  the  worshipper* 
(,c/.  Baudissin,  Studitn  *ur  StmilisthtM  Rtligwiu-gtsthiihlt,  L,  p.  315, 
who  combats  Lagarde's  and  Selden's  view,  that  IDK,  oiu,  suods  for 
tUe  God  I{adad).  The  Masaoretes  read  the  tEminioe  Ibnn  at  one, 
which  mlf  hi  mean  tome  god'Jeas. 
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Abomination,  and  the  Moust.  Tk^  shall  come  to  an  end 
together,  saith  Jehovah,  for  I  know,  or  will  punish,*  thtir 
works  and  their  thoughts.  In  this  eighteenth  verse  tlte 
punctuation  b  uncertain,  and  probably  the  text  is  cor- 
rupt. The  first  part  of  the  verse  should  evidently  go^ 
as  above,  with  ver.  17.     Then  begins  a  new  subject. 

// 15  coming  to  gather  all  the  nations  and  the  tongues, 
and  they  shall  come  and  shall  see  My  glory ;  and  I  wdt 
set  among  them  a  sign, — a  marvellous  and  mighty  act, 
probably  of  judgement,  for  he  immediately  speaks  of 
their  survivors, — and  I  will  send  the  escaped  of  them 
to  the  nations  Tarshish,  Put  t  and  Lud,  drawers  of  the 
bow,  to  Tubal  and  Javan, — that  is,  to  far  Spain,  and 
the  distances  of  Africa,  towards  the  Black  Sea  and  to 
Greece,  a  full  round  of  the  compass, — the  isles  far  off 
that  have  not  heard  report  of  Me,  nor  have  seen  My  glory; 
and  they  shall  recount  My  glory  among  the  nations.  And 
they  shall  bnng  all  your  brethren  from  among  all  the 
nations  an  offering  to  Jeliovah,  on  horses  and  in  chariots 
and  tn  litters,  and  on  mules  and  on  dromedaries,  up  on 
the  Mount  of  My  Holiness,  Jerusalem,  saith  Jehovah,  just 
as  when  the  children  of  Israel  bring  the  offering  in  a  clean 
vessel  to  the  house  of  Jehovah.  And  also  Jront  them  will 
I  take  to  be  priests,  to  be  Levites,  saith  Jehovah.  For  like 
as  the  new  heavens  and  the  new  earth  which  1  am  making 
shall  be  standing  before  Me,  saith  Jehovah,  so  shall  stand 
your  seed  and  your  name.     But  again  the  prophecy 
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*  Know,  Pcsh.  Uid  tome  editions  of  the  LXX. ;  pumsM,  Delitzsdi 
aad  Cheyne, 

*  The  Hebrew  text  has  Pul,  the  LXX.  Put  Put  and  Lud  occur 
tog:ether,  Ezek.  xxvii.  lo-xxs.  5.  Put  is  Punt,  the  Eg}-ptian  naaie 
for  East  Africa.  Lud  is  not  Lydia,  but  a  North  African  natioa. 
Jeremiah,  xlvi.  9,  menlioDS,  along  with  Cu&h,  Put  and  the  Ludim  ia 
the  service  of  Eo'pt,  and  the  Ludim  as  fituious  with  the  bow. 
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twerves  from  the  universal  hof)c  into  which  we  expect  it 
to  break,  and  gives  us  instead  a  division  and  a  judge- 
ment :  the  servants  of  Jehovah  on  one  side  occupied 
in  what  the  prophet  regards  as  the  ideal  life,  regular 
worship — so  little  did  he  mean  ver.  I  to  be  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  Temple  and  its  ritual ! — and  on  the  other 
the  rebels'  unburied  carcases  gnawed  by  the  worm  and 
by  fine,  an  abomination  to  all.  And  it  shall  come  to 
pass  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  and  from  sabbath  to 
sabbath,  all  flesh  shall  come  to  worship  before  Me,  saith 
fehovah  :  and  they  shall  go  out  and  look  on  the  carcases 
of  the  men  who  have  rebelled  against  Me ;  for  their  worm 
dieth  not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched,  and  they  shall  be 
an  abhorrence  to  all  flesh. 

We  have  thus  gone  step  by  step  through  the  chapter, 
because  its  intricacies  and  sudden  changes  were  not 
otherwise  to  be  mastered.  What  exactly  it  is  composed 
of  must,  we  fear,  still  remain  a  problem.  Who  can  tell 
whether  its  short,  broken  pieces  are  all  originally  from 
our  prophet's  hand,  or  were  gathered  by  him  from 
others,  or  were  the  fragments  of  his  teaching  which  the 
reverent  hands  of  disciples  picked  carefully  up  that 
nothing  might  be  lost  ?  Sometimes  we  think  it  must  be 
this  last  alternative  that  happened ;  for  it  seems  impos- 
sible that  pieces  so  strange  to  each  other,  so  loosely 
connected,  could  have  flowed  from  one  mind  at  one 
time.  But  then  again  we  think  otherwise,  when  we 
see  how  the  chapter  as  a  whole  continues  the  separa- 
tion made  evident  in  ch.  Ixv.,  and  runs  it  on  to  a  last 
emphatic  contrast 


So  we  are  left  by  the  prophecy, — not  with  the  new 
heavens  and   the    new   earth    which  it  promised:  not 
Toi.  a  JO 
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with  the  holy  mountain  on  which  none  shall  hurt  nor 
destroy,  saith  the  Lord ;  not  with  a  Jerusalem  full  of 
glory  and  a  people  all  holy,  the  centre  of  a  gathered 
humanity, — but  with  the  city  like  to  a  judgement  floor, 
and  upon  its  narrow  surface  a  people  divided  between 
worship  and  a  horrible  woe. 

O  Jerusalem,  City  of  the  Lord,  Mother  eagerly  desired 
of  her  children,  radiant  light  to  them  that  sit  in  dark- 
ness and  are  far  oft,  home  after  exile,  haven  aAer 
storm, — expected  as  the  Lord's  gamer,  thou  art  still 
to  be  only  His  threshing-floor,  and  heaven  and  hell 
as  of  old  shall,  from  new  moon  to  new  moon,  through 
the  revolving  years,  lie  side  by  side  within  thy  narrow 
walls  I  For  from  the  day  that  Araunah  the  Jebusite 
threshed  out  his  sheaves  upon  thy  high  windswept 
rock,  to  the  day  when  the  Son  of  Man  standing  over 
against  thee  divided  in  His  last  discourse  the  sheep 
from  the  goats,  the  wise  from  the  foolish,  and  the 
loving  from  the  selfish,  thou  hast  been  appointed  of 
God  for  trial  and  separation  and  judgement. 

It  is  a  terrible  ending  to  such  a  prophecy  as  ours. 
But  is  any  other  possible?  We  ask  how  can  this 
contiguity  of  heaven  and  hell  be  within  the  Lord's  own 
city,  after  all  His  yearning  and  jealousy  for  her,  after 
His  fierce  agony  and  strife  with  her  enemies,  after  so 
clear  a  revelation  of  Himself,  so  long  a  providence,  so 
glorious  a  deliverance?  Yet,  it  is  plain  that  nothing 
else  can  result,  if  the  men  on  whose  ears  the  great  pro- 
phecy had  fallen,  with  all  its  music  and  all  its  gospel, 
and  who  had  been  partakers  of  the  Lord's  Deliverance, 
did  yet  continue  to  prefer  their  idols,  their  swine's 
flesh,  their  mouse,  their  broth  of  abominable  things, 
their  sitting  in  graves,  to  so  evident  a  God  and  to  ao 
great  a  grace. 
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It  is  a  terrible  ending,  but  it  is  the  same  as  upon 
the  same  floor  Christ  set  to  His  teaching, — the  gospel 
oet  cast  wide,  but  only  to  draw  in  bi:>th  good  and 
bad  open  a  beach  of  judgement ;  the  wedding  feast 
thrown  open  and  men  compelled  to  come  in,  but  among 
them  a  heart  whom  grace  so  great  could  not  awe  even 
to  decency;  Christ's  Gospel  preached,  His  Example 
evident,  and  Himself  owned  as  Lord,  and  nevertheless 
some  whom  neither  the  hearing  nor  the  seeing  nor  the 
owning  with  their  lips  did  lift  to  unselfishness  or  stir 
to  {Mty.  Therefore  He  who  had  cried,  Come  all  unta 
Me,  was  compeQed  to  close  by  saying  to  many,  Depart. 

It  is  a  terrible  ending,  but  one  only  too  conceiv- 
able. For  though  God  is  love,  man  is  firee, — free  to 
turn  from  that  love ;  free  to  be  as  though  he  had  never 
felt  it;  free  to  put  away  from  himself  the  highest, 
dearest,  most  urgent  grace  that  God  can  show.  But 
to  do  this  is  the  judgement 

Lord,  are  there  Jew  that  be  saved  ?  The  Lord  did  not 
answer  the  question  but  by  bidding  the  questioner  take 
heed  to  himself :  Striv*  to  enter  in  at  the  strait  gate. 


Almighty  and  most  merciful  God,  who  hast  sent  this 
book  to  be  the  re\'elation  of  Thy  great  love  to  man, 
and  of  Thy  power  and  will  to  save  him,  grant  that  our 
study  of  it  may  not  have  been  in  vain  by  the  callous- 
neas  or  carelessness  of  our  hearts,  but  that  by  it  we 
may  be  confirmed  in  penitence,  liiled  to  hope,  made 
strong  for  service,  an'J  above  all  filled  with  the  true 
knowledge  of  Thee  and  of  TI^  Soo  Jesua  Christ. 
Ameik 
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^^H                  Sacramental    character    of    pro- 

vidua!,   objections   auswered 

^^B                           phecy,  89  f. 

to  recognising  this— 1st,  270^ 

^H                 Sayce,  163,  165,  179,  457. 

3nd,  373,  3rd,  S74,-   a.  XL,       H 

^^t^           Sin,  its  effects,  387 ;  its  punish- 

405-                                                ■ 

^^^^^                 Dent,  29,  465  S. ;  grounds  ol 

The  Servant's  office,  extended  by       ^ 

^^^^^1                 forgiveness,    79;    borne    by 

Paul,  387  f. ;  by  Peter,  286  f. 

^^^^^H                 God,  viii.,  183,  by  Jeremiah 

The  Sm-ant's  chief  end,  317  ;  aa 

^^^^f                and    Ezelciel,    352,    by   the 

prophet  and  martyr,  313  (t;       ^j 

^                        Servant,  rx. 

as  aio-bcarer,  zs,                          ^| 

^^H                  Sinim,  land  of,  383. 

■ 

^^M                  Socialism  and  the  tervioe  01  man, 

Voice,     the     human,    ia    Isaiah 

^^1 

xl.-lxvi.,  302,  416.                          ^ 

^^B                  Suffering,    vicarious  :    Jeremiah 

■ 

^^^^^                 423,  64 ;  of  the  Servant,  373 

Wellhausen,  238,  369,  457  b.              H 

^^m 

■ 

Xenophanes,  the  Eleatic,  contem-       ^1 

^^K                The  Servant  of  Jehovah,  God's 

porary  of  "Second  Isaiah,"       H 

^^^^^                commission  o(  132 1;  Christ's 

«>s.                                  ^ 

^^^^^B                relation            143;    possibly 

Xenophon,    portrait    of    Cynn, 

^^^^^H                speaker      siunming      moral 

'63  c                                        ^ 

^^^^              HEBREW  AND  GREEK  WO 

RDS  SPECIALLY  TREATED.        ^| 

^B                  D»K,  109 

KB'3andS3D,  I79fl;343  35a.          H 

^B                 pK  and  pMH,  262.  293,  29S. 

mn'  na»,  35s,  xvi,                      ■ 

^H             Dv  nn3, 262. 

p•^^  and  npnv,  zi«..  39a.        ^^^ 
rht,  16&                           ^^H 

^m                -IB'3,84,8s,437fl^ 

^m               01,206. 

^^H 

^M            yr^v  nsi,  ji. 

Dr3M-ip.  I30<:.437E              ^^1 

^H            uxtm,  363. 

n\yiinri  and  mm,  lai,  ao&    ^^H 

^H             Qs:;'o,  29» 

fN-ID,  117,  119.                           ^^B 

^H         ^».  384- 

g 
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